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i ar is high time to reconsider 
_. the function of secondary education 
f S if we wish to spare our children the 
. chaos that now threatens them in 
the most vulnerable years of their 
lives. 
The evidence is clear. The num- 
ber of high-school students is larger 
than ever before, and it will con- 
f tinue to increase for years to come. 
‘n this group are boys and girls of 
pes that did not formerly ascend 
to this level of instruction; it will 
be dangerous to neglect their needs 
_. and interests. Above all, the high 
schools now operate in a new social 
; context, of which they must take 
‘account. These developments pose 
‘a challenge so serious that we can 
_ disregard it only at our peril. 
The federal census tabulates the 
umber of Americans aged 15 to 
9 was 11 million in 1955. In 1965 
~ t will be more than 17 million; in 
L 970, more than 19 million. These 
shildren are already born and on 
_ heir way toward adolescence. They 
will enormously expand the pool 
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Oscar Handlin is Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in His- 
tory for The Uprooted in 1952. Re- 
ported from The Atlantic, CCVII 
(September 1961), 29-34. 
a QK a 
from which the high-school popu- 
lation of the future will be drawn. 

An ever-larger percentage of the 
eligible age group will demand and 
receive a secondary education. As 
the process of formal education be- 
comes the universal norm, the 
thing to do, those lacking education 
suffer increasingly. All the routes 
up now lead through the high 
school, and only the misfits or chil- 
dren of the very poor and under- 
privileged are pushed into the nar- 
rowing range of employments from 
which there is no exit. There is no 
indication that these trends will be 
reversed. 

The challenge cannot be met 
simply by increasing existing facili- 
ties. The high school was devel- 
oped for a rather select student 
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body, and this much larger aggre- 
gate will not fit into its established 
forms. 

The problems of the high school 
change radically as it begins to 
serve a clientele unselected as to 
ability. 


TALENTED VS UNTALENTED 


The situation of talented boys 
and girls is clear-cut. The old cur- 
riculum was made for them; the 
road to college and the professional 
schools is open; and a good deal of 
attention is being devoted to them. 
They will have to learn to avoid 
being dragged down by the aver- 
age of the mass about them. But 
success in doing so is one test of 
their ability. 

The high school has had less ex- 
perience in dealing with those who, 
lacking competence or motivation, 
are euphemistically called the 
“academically untalented.” The 
traditional course of study is be- 
yond their grasp, the careers open 
to them are not clear, there is no 
room in the labor market, and they 
comprise a rising percentage of the 
student body. Formerly, it was pos- 
sible to shunt them off to various 
vocational programs that all too 
often served mainly to get the less 
able out of the way of the others. 

The old forms of vocational edu- 
cation will be even less useful in 
the future; the same economic 

changes driving more students into 
the schools also undervalue the 
handicraft skills that can be taught 
there. These programs, therefore, 
are growing at a far lower rate than 


are other sectors of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Consequently, a large part of the | 
high-school population finds itself $ í 
enmeshed in an institution that has 
little relevance to present or future | ~ 
needs. These boys and girls have 
drifted on to the ninth grade bedi 
cause it follows the eighth. They 
are told to study subjects they can- 
not grasp and to acquire skills they” 
may never use. Only athletics, 
marching bands, and their own so- 
cial life rescue them from total 
boredom. 

The secondary school must ad- 
just to meet the needs of all these | 
young people. In the 1960's, either 
it will prepare or it will fail to pre- 
pare them for citizenship and for 
careers. 


NO SIMPLE FORMULA 


There is no simple formula for 
reshaping the structure of an in- 
stitution that prepares some youths 
for college, some for trades, and 
that is also charged with equipping 
all with the ability to vote, to drive 
cars, to make friends, and to take 
a useful part in life. The high 
school must now become something _ 
more than a bridge between ele- — 
mentary school and college, a func- — 
tion which hitherto shaped its de- — 
velopment. It must focus its atten- 
tion not on the preparation of on 
segment or another of its students, 
but on the development in all o! 
them of the core of habits, ideas 
and assumptions that will mak 
them, to the best of their abilities, 
creative citizens. 


To understand what such an in- 
stitution can best teach, it is neces- 
sary to expose two pervasive errors 
in recent American thought about 
education. One is the assumption 
that what is taught is learned. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, The rate at which knowledge 
ades after the final quiz in history, 
mathematics, or languages is rapid. 
What is taught simply cannot be 
| equated with what is learned and 
~ remembered. Nor is it true that 
what is not taught will not be 
learned. When we wish to do so, 
we learn without teachers, and, 
sometimes, despite them. 

To recognize that not everything 
that ought to be learned can or 
should be taught by the school is 
to set the problem of its curriculum 
within manageable terms. The high 
school cannot endow its students 
with everything they ought to 
know. It can only equip them to 
get what they need as they come to 
recognize the need for it. 


TWO TASKS 

Given its place in American so- 
| ciety and: the character of its stu- 
dents, the high school must focus 
on two tasks: It ought to impart to 
students the ability to communicate 
- and to be communicated with; and 
it ought to introduce them to the 
quantitative techniques on which 
“modern science and technology 
"rest. If it succeeds in these tasks, 
Sit will give its graduates the equip- 
| ment for future learning. 

The function of the traditional 
curriculum elements—reading, writ- 
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ing, and arithmetic—are so fre- 
quently misunderstood by teachers 
as to make instruction in them woe- 
fully ineffective. When the class 
creeps through Ivanhoe at the rate 
of eight pages a day, it is not learn- 
ing to read; when it parses sen- 
tences, it is not learning to write; 
and when it acquires facility in 
problem solving, it is not learning 
the nature of mathematics. The 
prevailing pattern of instruction 
has emphasized drill in rules and 
diligence in the performance of 
ritual exercises at the expense of 
understanding the content. 

The incorrigible optimist within 
me insists that the high school can 
perform these tasks. The processes 
of comprehension, expression, and 
measurement can be made real and 
meaningful — even pleasurable — to 
adolescents at every level of ability. 
To do so requires only a decisive 
clarification of purpose. 


MEANS AVAILABLE 

Certainly, the high school has 
available the means of enabling its 
pupils to acquire through reading 
some familiarity with the important 
conceptions of our culture, and 
through practice in writing and 
speaking the ability to express 
themselves clearly. 

The classics occupy a central 
place in such training. These are 
the great works of human intelli- 
gence which, wherever produced, 
have demonstrated the capacity for 
being understood over long periods 
of time and in a variety of places. 
Acquaintanceship with them intro- 
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duces the student to the significant 
common ideas of our civilization. 
But if these are to be used effec- 
tively in offering the American 


adolescent a glimpse of the seminal . 


ideas of our culture, there must be 
a change in what and how they are 
taught to make them more interest- 
ing and alive to the students. 


ACTUAL PRACTICE 

Reading is one prerequisite of 
learning to write; the other is ac- 
tual practice in writing, and this 
the high school offers hardly at all. 
Year after year, the colleges face 
a dismal encounter with freshmen 
who in all their studies have com- 
posed only a few 300-word com- 
positions, or less. No amount of 
exercise in word definition or gram- 
mar can take the place of the reg- 
ular and frequent experience of set- 
ting words meaningfully on paper. 
Also, the disappearance of what a 
century ago was known as rhetoric 
has had deplorable effects in the 
broken sentences and indirect, am- 
biguous phraseology characteristic 
of American speech. 

The content of instruction in 
reading, writing, and speaking can 
readily be adjusted to the varying 
levels of student ability. The un- 
talented will command a smaller 
vocabulary; they will absorb a nar- 
rower range of meanings from 
Stories; they will apprehend myths 
and metaphors more readily than 
abstract symbols or logical connec- 
tions. But whatever they learn will 
be of immense use in establishing 
a means of communication with the 


rest of the society in which they 


live. 


MATHEMATICS 
I write with less confidence and 


less knowledge of what is wrong, 


with the teaching of mathematics.) 


That something is wrong seems — 


certain. Most young people who 
are excellent at problem-solving 
and make perfect scores on the 
mathematical achievement test do 
not begin to understand what mod- 
ern mathematics is about until well 
into their college careers. What 
does the vast majority who never 
go beyond plane geometry have? 
The high-school teaching of 
mathematics seems to reflect the 
same concentration on rules and 


exercises that blight the study of | 


language. It needs a shift in. em- 
phasis that will introduce all stu- 
dents, at different levels of com- 
petence, to the concepts of quan- 
tity and space they will encounter 
throughout their lives. 

If the high school can supply a 
solid groundwork of training in the 
use of language and of mathemat- 
ics, the rest of its curriculum need 
not be so rigidly specified. Let it 
recognize the variety of students 
who meet within its halls. Let it 
offer what courses in languages, 
art, music, history, science, book- 
keeping, machine shop, personal 
behavior, and athletics its size, 
budget, and location dictate. Let 
the students move where interest 
and ability draw them. Above all, 
let it occupy the boys and girls in 
activities relevant to their present 
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needs and to a future in which 
leisure may be as prominent a part 
“of life as work. 

There need be no fear either 
that talents will be wasted or that 
students will lack exposure to im- 
portant aspects of our culture. 
Force an unwilling lad into a 
course in American history or phys- 
ics and he will learn nothing of 
value and his presence will impede 
the learning of those with interest. 
Let him have instead his course in 
French or family relations. If he 
has really learned to read, he will 
someday see the relevance of the 
American history to his own life 
and find available the means of 
knowing what he should about it. 
Our colleges manage to produce 
geologists, astronomers, and philos- 
ophers without advance prepara- 
tion at the secondary level. They 
can do the same in every sphere of 
scholarship. 

As for the untalented, they will 
pass these four critical years shar- 
ing the social and communal ex- 


> “Frills” Aid Reading 


periences of their fellows. They 
will not be excluded from the realm 
of culture by their failure to go on 
to college, but will catch glimpses 
of it commensurate with their 
ability. 

We may thus hope to imbue 
these young people with a sense of 
community that will make their 
future work worthwhile. We can 
endow them with enough aware- 
ness of the world in which they 
live to give them a sense of the 
value of their labor and of its rela- 
tion to others. And that same 
awareness outside the job will help 
them lead useful lives as parents 
and children. 

What is important is that the 
high school do well what it can do. 
It serves a democratic society at a 
point in the lives of its young peo- 
ple when their future is vague and 
undefined. It can do no more, but 
it must do no less, than to endow 
them, to the limits of their abilities, 
with the common attributes of our 
culture. ° 


A RESEARCH team, working under grants to the University 
of California College of Education, has found that courses 
often labeled “frills” are actually helpful in improving 
reading skills. Pack A. Holmes and Harry Singer, directors 
of the eight-year study, found that mechanical training, 
such as shop, was conducive to better reading. Musical 
training, too, was directly related to excellence in reading. 
Because of this, the directors reported, schools which are 
eliminating “frill” courses in favor of “strict emphasis on 
the three R’s” may actually be hurting the skills they are 
trying to help.—From School Management. 
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A “Charge-a-Plate” to Education 


Teaching Machines—Fad or Fixture? 


Lawrence M. StoL.urow 


In Teaching by Machine 


elano machines appear to 
be here to stay. They have many 
important implications for the fu- 
ture of education, some related to 
teaching and the teacher, others to 
the schools as an organization, in- 
cluding its personnel and physical 
facilities, still others to the effect on 
students. 

The teaching machine seems to 
be a major breakthrough in educa- 
tion comparable to the book, radio, 
and television. Its potentiality 
needs to be explored and effective, 
efficient means devised for making 
it available. It can maintain the 
optimum conditions of communica- 
tion and control considered essen- 
tial in modern learning theory. Al- 
though mass media communicate 
effectively, they do not control. 
They are “open loop” systems, in 
that they lack the feedback ingred- 
ient vital to rapid modification of 
the learner’s behavior systems. The 
teaching machine is a “closed loop” 
system which does provide feed- 
back. 

In effect, the teaching machine 
is an educational laboratory. It can 
do for education what the physics, 
chemistry, and psychology labora- 
tories have done for their areas, 


t 


The variables of interest can be 
manipulated in a rigorous way, 
conditions can be standardized, ete. 
The machine can provide informa- 
tion about methods of teaching free 
of uncontrolled variations due to 
differences among teachers. Once 
the basic variables in the instruc- 
tional process are identified, they 
can be studied in relation to social 
and personality factors. 

In the teaching process, the ma- 
chine offers a flexibility in adapt- 
ing program content and rate of 
progress to a degree superior to 
the traditional teacher-class organ- 
ization. With the traditional ar- 
rangement, the frequency of re- 


y 


ward and reinforcement is limited | 


to the ability of one teacher. The 
machine, with flexibility and versa- 
tility of programing, can provide 
frequent learner-reward, can meet 
the most rigid requirements of 
eeeeneenaaaaanaananaannad 
Lawrence M. Stolurow is Professor 
of Psychology, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Reported from 
Teaching by Machine, Cooperative 
Research Monograph No. 6, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1961. 145-50. 
ESS 
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those stressing “mental discipline,” 
can be either factual or thought- 
provoking, and can include logic 
or rote drill. Also, the pace can be 
adjusted to suit the rate of the in- 
dividual learner. 

One authority notes that the ma- 
chine achieves more adequately 
the democratic ideal in education. 
It has equal patience for fast and 
slow learners. It responds in the 
same manner to the poor and the 
rich, to all races, creeds, and re- 
ligious groups. Furthermore, with 
mass production techniques, it 
could extend education to illiter- 
ates and outlying groups who 
otherwise might not have the bene- 
fit of education. 

While the machines have many 
implications for the teacher, out- 
moding or replacing the teacher is 
not among them. As early as 1926, 
S. L. Pressey, a pioneer in the field, 
pointed out that education was the 
most inefficient of any large-scale 
undertaking in this country. This, 
in his view, was due largely to a 
cultural barrier prohibiting appli- 
cation of modern technology to the 
teacher’s problems, conservatism in 
the profession, and the fact that 
teachers were relatively cheap. 
Pressey said that introduction of 
automation devices would free the 
teacher for “. . . her most important 
work, her developing in her pupils 
fine enthusiasms, clear thinking, 
and high ideals.” 

In a later paper (1932), Pressey 
pointed out that labor-saving is not 
only legitimate in education but it 
may become an economic neces- 
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sity. Since education is a large- 
scale industry, it should use quan- 
tity production methods. This does 
not mean mechanization of educa- 
tion but rather freeing teachers 
from clerical duties and drudgeries 
to give more time for guidance in 
learning. 

Other authorities repeat that 
teaching machines are not devices 
for eliminating the teacher; rather 
they are a way of multiplying his 
effectiveness and implementing his 
instruction. The teachers would re- 
main the responsible planner of the 
leamer’s instruction, but no longer 
tied to routine and specific detail 
of instruction and drill. The human 
teacher, free to plan and determine 
individual needs, can develop new 
efficient methods of instruction, 
keep course content up to date, 
and spend more time getting to 
know his students and his subject 
matter. 

In a paper published in 1957, S. 
Ramo presents what is probably 
the most imaginative conjecturing 
about impact of teaching machines 
on the future of education with re- 
spect to its physical plant and man- 
agement procedures. 


SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


In the school of the future, as 
Ramo sees it, the child will possess 
a “charge-a-plate” identification 
unit. which would be inserted in a 
machine to identify him and to lo- 
cate his records throughout his ed- 
ucational development. The typical 
school day would consist of a num- 
ber of periods spent, as now, in 
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rooms with other students and a 
teacher; however, some periods 
would be spent with the machine. 
Even in the classroom learning sit- 
uation, which would involve not 
only a human teacher but also mo- 
tion pictures and television, there 
would be programed questions to 
which the student would respond 
by pushing various keys. In this 
way the student becomes an active 
participating learner rather than a 
passive receiver of information and, 
with a machine, would be constant- 
ly in touch with the teacher. 

When the student is alone in 
front of a machine-tutor he is 
equipped with controls that permit 
him to see animated films and other 
aids which contribute to his learn- 
ing. In such a situation he is com- 
pletely on his own and can pace 
the material at a rate he chooses. 
He is constantly required to re- 
spond to questions. The machine 
is prepared to go over a principle 
from time to time with altered pre- 
sentations and additional detail, as 
required, and possibly switch to 
alternative methods of presenta- 
tion, all available in its library on 
request. Ramo envisions all this to 
be backed up by a whole new in- 
dustry, 


SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


With respect to school person- 
nel, this revolution in education 
would mean that high-school teach- 
ing staffs would include education- 
al analysts, specializing in various 
subjects, who would review stu- 
dent records on an individual basis. 


The analyst specialists would 
diagnose information and difficul- 
ties and make recommendations for 
improvement. They would seek 
constantly to discover problems 
and needs for special attention 
through direct contact with teach- 
er and pupil. Thus the school 
would be partially transformed into 
a guidance center. The staff mem- 
ber would be elevated to the x 
of thinker and planner. Teach 
would provide the essential educa- 
tional functions. 

Ramo also envisions a new type 
of specialist, the “teaching engi- 
neer,” an engineer concerned wi 
the educational process and with 
the design of machines as well 
with the design and programing of 
instructional materials, a person for 
whom knowledge of computer op- 
eration and programing would be 
essential. 


STUDENT OF THE FUTURE 


It is difficult to draw an imag- 
inary picture of the student of the 
future. Since the industrial revolu- 
tion, man seems to have learned t 
live with and derive benefits from 
a wide assortment of machines; the 
need to learn to use different types 
of machines seems to be accelerat- 
ing. A new profession, human engi- 
neering, has developed to meet the 
challenges of this need. It is the 
human engineer's job to work with 
the hardware engineer at the de- 
sign stage to achieve maximum ef- 
ficiency. So, the teaching machine 
will be designed to be used by stu- 
dents. The demands made on the 
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student will be minimal and will 
be determined by educational ob- 
jectives, e.g., the need to learn to 
write. 

If machines are widely used, the 
student may learn to study by him- 
self and to play and work with 
others. Thus, an important separ- 
ation will be achieved. After all, 
what symphony was written by a 
group? What scientific theory was 
the product of a group? While 
groups have a very important place 
in education and students need ex- 
perience with groups, might it not 
be better for the student to study 
alone and to use what he has 
learned in a group setting? 

A question frequently posed is 
whether these machines are just an 
educational fad or will they be- 
come a fixture in our schools. The 
answer is a matter of opinion and 
not of fact, since evidence must be 
accumulated for several years to 
come, Certain facts argue that 
teaching machines will become a 
fixture. 

The machine can provide for 
controlling all _ teaching-learning 
conditions to a degree not attain- 
able with books or other media. 
The machine is designed to take 
the learner from a state of lack of 
knowledge to full knowledge in 
such a way as to suit his individual 
needs. A conventional textbook 


does not always do this. In fact, 
in serving several purposes, such 
as storage function, access func- 
tion, and teaching function, the 
book must compromise each to sat- 
isfy all. The machine, on the other 
hand, serves a single purpose: 
teaching. 

Most mass media suffer from 
their failure to make specific cues 
and responses clear. Typically, they 
do not require an overt response 
which informs the learner of his 
progress. The teaching machine 
displays one item of information at 
a time and makes salient the crit- 
ical cues. Also, if the learner fails 
to understand a point, he can re- 
peat it before going on. The ma- 
chine also requires or makes almost 
mandatory some form of response 
before correct answers are sup- 
plied. With a teaching machine, 
the learner is in control, in that his 
responses determine what he does 
next within the preplanned limits 
of the program. Thus there is feed- 
back and adjustment of the learn- 
ing situation to the needs of the 
individual. 

The teaching machine, therefore, 
appears to be a potential fixture in 
the educational system and not just 
a fad. Its problems are those at- 
tendant on anything new; it takes 
time to derive maximum benefit 
from its use. ° 


me TEACHING machine is no better than its program and 
the skill and understanding with which it is used. It 
should be considered a promise, not a cure-all; a challenge, 
not a threat—Helen Nowlis, University of Rochester. 
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What Are the Dangers? 


What 
Teaching Machines 
Can and Cannot Do 


Rosert B. NorpBerG 
In 


The Catholic Educational Review 


ene do you know these 
terms: Retractable Skinner Box, 
Single-door Lashley Jumping Stand, 
Graham-Gagne Runway, Pressey 
Multiple-Choice Board? They are 
varieties of teaching machines and 
if you do not know them now you 
soon will. These devices will be to 
the 1960’s—for better or for worse 
—what the standardized testing 
movement was to the 1930's. 

This articles will try to state 
what teaching machines can and 
cannot do, what opportunities and 
dangers they pose, and what should 
be done about them. 

The writer some time ago de- 
veloped a six-phase theory of com- 
munication and sought to indicate 
some of its procedural implications. 
One need not accept this theory 
totally to have a basis for high- 


lighting the limits of teaching m 
chines. However, the  six-pha 
theory provides a handy way to 
analyze our problem. Here, briefly, 
are the six phases: 

(1) The sender (writer, speak- 
er) has ideas to impart. (2) He 
selects symbols likely to convey his 
idea. (3) He actualizes these sym- 
bols in speech, writing, or other- 
wise. (4) These concretized sym 
bols are encountered by the recei 
er (reader, listener). (5) The read 
er identifies them as the symbol 
they are. (6) He associates mea 
ings with the symbols—not nece 
sarily the meanings intended 
the sender. 


tion in the mind of the nature Ol 
something. It belongs to the spirit- 
ual realm, as does the intellect 
that conceives it. A machine be 
longs wholly to the physical realm: 

In terms of the six phases oF 
communication, what can a ma- 
chine do? It cannot handle phase 
one, because only human or super 
human creatures can have an idea 
It cannot handle phase two, 
cause only an agent which cal 
have an idea can relate a symbol 
thereto. The machine can deal with 
phase three if an intelligent humal 
being using it is taking care of 
first two phases and programing 
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the machine accordingly. The ma- 
chine cannot take care of phase 
four except in the case of a ma- 
chine talking to another machine. 
The machine cannot take care of 
phase five, because it cannot con- 
template a symbol in the abstract, 
but only rearrange concretized 
symbols. Nor can it take care of 
phase six, for that requires another 
intelligent being—the human re- 
ceiver. 

In sum, then, no machine, pres- 
ent or future, can deal with more 
than one (the third) of these six 
communicative stages, and only 
this at the hands of an intelligent 
being. In such hands, the machine 
can indicate to a pupil that he has 
or hasn't, the “right answer,” but 
it cannot deal with interpretive 
problems that might arise. If the 
pupil is so hopelessly unmechan- 
ized that he demands to know why 
this is the right answer, or isn’t, the 
machine might paraphrase Chau- 
cer: 

I know not how these things 

may be; 

I give the answer given to me. 

Educational psychologists gen- 
erally agree that the two best 
proofs of meaningful, solid learn- 
ing are paraphrasing and applica- 
tion. Machines can deal with ap- 
plications only in an isolated, super- 
ficial way, and they have yet to do 
much with paraphrasing. It takes 
a mind to judge a paraphrase. 

For the most part, these devices 
tend to operate under the stimulus- 
response psychology of Edward L. 
Thorndike. They fall short of any 
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organismic treatment of the learn- 
er, and fall shorter of the con- 
cept of a learner who, besides be- 
ing an organismic whole, is a ra- 
tional creature. 

Our critique so far has been con- 
cerned only with a hylomorphic 
versus a materialistic conception of 
the learner. Another very impor- 
tant, related aspect concerns edu- 
cation for organization and expres- 
sion of knowledge as against edu- 
cation for “checking the right an- 
swer.” Surely everyone will agree 
that systematic arrangement of 
material and clear and effective 
articulation are “of the essence” in 
education. The creed of the ma- 
chine, though—and, usually, of 
those who find machines fascinat- 
ing—is that everything is the sum 
of its parts. Partly because the ma- 
chine cannot think, cannot pro- 
gram itself, it cannot in the last 
analysis help us at all in the crucial 
business of teaching students to or- 
ganize and express what they 
know. This is doubted by some. Re- 
garding a selfprograming machine, 
one writer declares, “. . . only the 
ostrichist will dare to say that the 
thing is impossible.” 

STULTIFY CREATIVITY 


The problem of organization is 
taken up by E. Galanter of the 
University of Pennsylvania: “It ap- 
pears that an aid can only teach 
association, or rote materials, and 
therefore can never teach a child 
to be creative, and, in fact, may 
result in stultifying any creativity 
that he may have.” 


. l 
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Contrary to one verbalized fear, 
there is no danger that the ma- 
chines will out-think their inventors 
and gain control of the learning 
process. The danger—indeed, the 
present and growing reality—is that 
many teachers will approach hu- 
man learners as if they were robots, 
thus failing to utilize a world of 
opportunities for promoting in- 
sightful and integrated learning. 
The danger is that preoccupation 
with the trivia which has been the 
curse of schools since schools be- 
gan will be increased incalculably 
by machines. 

Another real danger is the na- 
tionalized (and almost certainly 
secularized) curriculum. Educa- 
tional theory is already being 
shaped partly by vested interests of 
companies producing the sixty mil- 
lion standard tests taken each year 
in this country. Probably, in com- 
ing decades, theory will also be 
shaped by vested interests of mak- 


Machine Problems 


e@ A card-punch 


ers and sellers of so-called teach- 
ing machines. 

All this does not mean teaching 
machines cannot be of use. They 
can be of use in teaching cut-and- 
dried, completely unambiguous 
subject matter, such as spelling or | 
simple computation, and only then 
when directed and actively super- | 
vised by a teacher and subjected” 
to frequent review and criticism. < 

The writer would strongly urge 
teachers who are not mechanists 
and behaviorists to use them only 
for the above purposes, and to 
speak up bravely to all who make 
excessive and naive claims for the 
machines. Those who opposed the 
excesses and absurdities of the test- 
ing movement in the 1930's were 
called anachronisms and die-hards. | 
Many who went all out for stand- 
ard tests are now beating their 
breasts and confessing their folly. 
Must the whole cycle be repeated 
over machines? s 


calculating machine at Kent State 


University, Ohio, “flipped its digits” recently. The machine 
calculates each student’s over-all grade for each university 
quarter. The machine indicated that 560 of the school’s 
7,608 students had flunked, and dismissal notices were 
sent out. Some of the students couldn’t believe it. They 
checked with their deans. Result: Repairs were made on 
the machine, the cards were run through again, and errors 


were corrected. 


© Nearly 1,000 wrong scores were reported last De- 
cember for students who took the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board tests. An electronic scoring machine failed 
to “read” some of the student's identification numbers on 
the answer sheet. Some students received scores for tests 


they had not taken. 
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A Landmark in Educational History 
The Battle for New York City's Teachers 


MYRON LIEBERMAN 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


$ AST June, New York City’s 
teachers voted by more than an 
18,000 majority in favor of collec- 
tive bargaining by employes li- 
censed by the superintendent of 
schools. During the 1961-62 school 
year, the city’s 49,000 teachers 
will vote on (1) whether they 
favor a system-wide or divisional 
basis of representation; and (2) 
what organization they wish to bar- 
gain for them. This vote is likely to 
be one of the most important edu- 
cational events of the 1960's. 

The following is an attempt to 
clarify some of the major issues in- 
volved. Despite their crucial im- 
portance, these issues are not being 
clarified by the mass media, edu- 
cational journals, or the competing 
organizations. 

The significance of the New 
York City collective bargaining 
election is found in its potential 
impact on the National Education 
Association (NEA) and the 
American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT). Presently, the NEA with 
about 714,000 members (49 per- 
cent of the nation’s total instruc- 
tional staff) is by far the larger of 
the two organizations. About 1,- 
317,000 persons are members of 
the 64 state education associations 
affiliated with the NEA. 

In contrast, the AFT enrols just 
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under 60,000 teachers, about 4.0 
percent of the national total. Gen- 
erally, teachers with membership 
in state and local federations join 
simultaneously in the AFT itself so 
the number of teachers enrolled in 
federations is very close to total 
AFT membership. 

Although over-all AFT member- 
ship is much smaller than NEA 
membership, the AFT is larger in 
several major urban districts, such 
as Chicago, Detroit, and New 
York. In 1960-61 there were only 
749 NEA members to at least 
6,000 AFT members in New York 
City. Should AFT locals in these 
central cities establish themselves 
as bargaining agents for teachers, 
the results could be disastrous to 
the NEA. We are only a few years 
away from metropolitan teachers’ 
organizations, and the organization 
which prevails in the central cities 
will eventually prevail in the sub- 
urbs. The New York City election 
may indicate the direction in which 
teachers are likely to go. 
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In view of the three-to-one vote 
for collective bargaining, we can 
assume that most teachers will vote 
for some organization. They could, 
however, vote for (1) an organiza- 
tion not affiliated with either the 
NEA or the AFT; (2) an organ- 
ization affiliated with the NEA; or 
(3) the United Federation of 
Teachers (UFT), the New York 
local affiliated with the AFT. 

Despite the many weaknesses of 
the AFT and the NEA, and de- 
spite the fact that less than 25 per- 
cent of the city’s teachers are cur- 
rently enrolled in these organiza- 
tions, I doubt whether any organ- 
ization not affiliated with either can 
win. The inevitable outcome of a 
vote for an organization without 
state and national affiliates would 
be inadequate representation or 
none at all at state and national 
levels. 

The decisive point is that, under 
present circumstances, it is more 
realistic to work within existing na- 
tional organizations than to start 
new ones. For this reason, we must 
analyze briefly the issues that di- 
vide the NEA and the AFT. The 
major differences concern admin- 
istrator membership and affiliation 
with labor. 


ADMINISTRATIVE MEMBERS 


The NEA has no constitutional 
restrictions on administrator mem- 
bership. The AFT has constitution- 
al provisions prohibiting member- 
ship by superintendents and per- 
mitting membership to other ad- 
ministrators and supervisors only 
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under certain safeguards designed 
to prevent administrator domina- 
tion of AFT locals. 

The NEA takes the position that 
the exclusion of administrators is 
not appropriate for “professional” 
organizations and also that, since 
administrators and teachers must 
work together, they should be in 
the same organization. 

NEA literature on administrator 
domination ignores the fact that 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has an even 
stricter prohibition against admin- 
istrator membership than does the 
AFT. It also ignores the fact that 
today engineers and scientists, who 
have a much higher level of train- 
ing than teachers, are enrolled in 
organizations which exclude ad- 
ministrative personnel from their 
ranks. 

The NEA naturally denies the 
charge that it is administrator dom- 
inated, but policies proposed by its 
leaders in New York City would 
have weakened the teachers more 
than anything the Board of Educa- 
tion proposed. In November 1960, 
Eric Rhodes, director of the New 
York City office of the NEA, urged 
that “no organization be eligible 
for nomination as bargaining rep- 
resentative unless it gives complete 
assurance that it will adhere to the 
law and that it will not call its 
members into strikes.” Similar sen- 
timents were expressed by other 
NEA leaders at this time. 

To tell your employer that you 
will continue to work no matter 
what he does—the practical signifi- 
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cance of a no-strike clause—is to 
encourage the very kind of em- 
ployer behavior that produces 
strikes. Unless there is administra- 
tor domination or orientation, it is 
difficult to understand why the 
leaders of a teachers’ organization 
would advocate that recognition as 
a bargaining agent be limited to 
organizations which undermine 
teacher bargaining power even be- 
fore the election is held. 

A “no-strike” policy is often ad- 
vocated as professionalism. Actual- 
ly, all major professional codes of 
ethics not only permit but require 
their members to withdraw their 
services under certain conditions. 
However, since doctors, lawyers, 
and other fee-takers do not work 
for a single employer, there is no 
occasion for them to withdraw 
their services simultaneously. Thus 
even if it were true that they do 
not strike (and it is not true), the 
reason has nothing to do with the 
notion that strikes are unprofes- 
sional per se. 

Basically, unrestricted adminis- 
trator membership is wrong be- 
cause it leads straight to totalitar- 
ianism. Employe organizations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain are too weak 
to protect interests of the public or 
their members. The reason is that 
these organizations are dominated 
by the employer. 

Abhoring totalitarianism as in- 
dividuals, NEA members are us- 
ually shocked to hear their mem- 
bership policies described as such. 
But policies which are not totalitar- 
ian in intent can be so in effect. 
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Unrestricted administrator mem- 
bership in employe organizations 
tends to destroy the independence 
and integrity of the organization 
whether the employes be public or 
private, professional or nonprofes- 
sional. 

Even the AFT has failed to rec- 
ognize the pervasive influence of 
administrator domination in teach- 
ers’ organizations. This is partly 
due to AFT inattention to the NEA 
and partly to the limitations of the 
AFT’s program. For example, the 
AFT pays little attention to certifi- 
cation. In this respect, it is an in- 
effective union. Effective unions 
have always paid considerable at- 
tention to job control, through such 
policies as the closed shop or the 
union shop. Certification is merely 
a fancy name for job control, ex- 
cept that in education such control 
is not exercised by teachers’ organ- 
izations. 

In the abstract, most educators 
favor high certification standards. 
In practice, the superintendent fre- 
quently finds that he cannot hire a 
regularly certified teacher at the 
salary he is authorized to offer. 
Since he is employed to carry out 
his school board’s policy, not the 
organization’s, it is unrealistic to 
expect him to use his organizational 
influence to.stop himself from hir- 
ing teachers with substandard 
qualifications. Thus, the teachers’ 
organizations do not really throw 
their strength into eliminating 
emergency certificates because they 
are dominated by the superintend- 
ents—the group leading the charge 
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on state education departments to 
issue emergency certificates. 

Professional ethics is another im- 
portant aspect of professionaliza- 
tion which has been corrupted by 
administrator domination of teach- 
ers’ organizations. In an NEA 
Journal article under the heading 
“How Professional Am I?” such 
questions were asked as: “Do I 
support the policies of my principal 
and superintendent?” “Do I avoid 
criticism of my principal and su- 
perintendent in public?” Material 
like this, which equates profession- 
alism with acquiescence to admin- 
istrative direction, is professional 
nonsense, 

The second major divisive issue, 
teacher affiliation with labor, finds 
the NEA objecting on grounds that 
teachers should not have obliga- 
tions to, or be formally affiliated 
with, any particular segment of the 
population. The AFT position is 
that affiliation does not compro- 
mise teachers but provides them 
with support needed to gain ob- 
jectives, 

The argument that teacher af- 
filiation with national labor bodies 
compromises the teacher has been 
clearly repudiated by the test of 
experience and weight of authority, 
The affiliation dates back to 1916, 
If this affiliation tended to produce 
the dire consequences attributed to 
it, the evidence should have been 
forthcoming long ago. Although 
NEA literature calls attention to 
the evils of affiliation, it does not 
cite cases where affiliation com- 
promised a group of teachers, The 
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evils are always assumed, not 
demonstrated. 

The strike by the UFT on No- 
vember 7, 1960, in New York City, 
illustrates many of these points. 
Prior to this strike, there was not 
one single public statement of 
strike support from the AFL-CIO, 
either in New York or Washington. 
When it ended, the head of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
in New York City gave public as- 
surances that there would not be 
another. The next day, these as- 
surances were repudiated publicly 
by the president of the UFT. 

The evidence is dubious for the 
common belief that the federation 
gets its militancy from the labor 
movement. More likely, militant 
teachers gravitate to the AFT; af- 
filiation with labor is probably a 
result more than a cause of their 
greater militancy. 

It is too early to predict the win- 
ner of the upcoming election. But, 
regardless of what organization, if 
any, wins the election, it will be a 
landmark in the history of Amer- 
ican education. By accepting bona 
fide collective bargaining, however 
reluctantly and belatedly, the New 
York City Board of Education is 
making one of the most important 
contributions to education ever 
made by a board of education in 
this country. Soon, it will be up to 
the teachers of New York City to 
rise to the occasion. For better or 
for worse, they have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to influence the 


course of American education in 
the 1960's. e 
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A By-Product of Metropolitan Life? 


Desegregation: The Northern Problem 


Witt Mastow 


In Teachers College Record 


wee decision of the Supreme 
Court on public-school segregation 
invalidated statutes in 17 states 
that compelled segregation and 
in four other states and the District 
of Columbia that permitted it. 

The decision, by necessary im- 
plication, also outlaws segregation 
practices in northern states stem- 
ming from deliberate action of 
public educational authorities. 
Court decisions are, of course, 
aimed only at segregation resulting 
from “the sanction of the law.” 
The Supreme Court was under no 
necessity, therefore, to pass on or 
even to refer to segregation that 
results when a homogeneous racial 
population, concentrated in a par- 
ticular neighborhood, attends an 
all-white or all-Negro public school 
in that neighborhood. This de facto 
Segregation, arising from neighbor- 
hood patterns not created by law, 
is primarily, although not exclu- 
sively, a northern problem. 

The black ghettos in northern 
metropolitan areas create school 
Populations that for all practical 
purposes are segregated. In New 
York City, for example, there are 
94 public elementary schools (of 
a 570 total) with Negro or Puerto 
Rican enrolments of 90 percent or 
more. Similar situations exist in 
numerous other northern cities. 
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SSS SIC Teo OW COPS COICO 

That the educational level of 
children in segregated schools is 
markedly below that of their white 
peers is a matter of common knowl- 
edge verified by many studies, 
School segregation is obviously not 
the only factor responsible for this 
educational retardation but it 
seems clear that it plays an impor- 
tant role. 

Does the Constitution require an 
effort to eliminate such de facto 
segregation? Judicial opinions 
abound declaring that the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not “affirmatively 
command integration” and for- 
bids only the use of governmental 
powers to enforce segregation. A 
sound opinion requires closer an- 
alysis. 

It is hardly open to doubt that, 
in violation of the Constitution, a 
school may be segregated in other 
ways than by a state statute or 
school-board resolution barring ad- 
mission to nonwhite children. Il- 
legal segregation may be effectu- 
ated by gerrymandering a school 
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district or school attendance zones, 
by arbitrary site selection, by ma- 
nipulating transfer policies, or by 
under-utilization or over-utilization 
of certain schools. It is immaterial 
that the word “race” or “Negro” is 
scrupulously avoided in official 
declarations. The crucial tests are 
motivation and effect. Nor must 
this constitutional right to attend 
nonsegregated schools necessarily 
have only a judicial remedy. The 
right may be affirmed and protect- 
ed by administrative action of 
school authorities or legislative ac- 
tion of city councils. 

In some circumstances, “culp- 
able official inaction may also con- 
stitute a denial of equal protec- 
tion.” The recent case of Taylor v. 
Board of Education of New Ro- 
chelle is instructive. The court 
found that, beginning in 1930, the 
school board had gerrymandered 
district lines to confine Negro 
pupils within one school. Federal 
District Judge Kaufman, in a 48- 
page opinion, found that the New 
Rochelle school board had been 
motivated since 1949 by a desire to 
maintain the Lincoln school as a 
“racially segregated” school. Judge 
Kaufman directed the school board 
to submit within 80 days a “plan 
for desegregation” to begin no later 
than the 1961-1962 school year, 
marking the first time a northern 
school board was ordered to submit 
a segregation plan to a court. 

Thus, the expanding concept of 
state action continues to develop. 
A school board does not immunize 
itself against judicial challenge 


merely by adopting a “neighbor- 
hood school policy,” for, as Judge 
Kaufman held, “such a policy is 
not sacrosanct,” and is “valid 
only insofar as it is operated with- 
in the confines established by the 
Constitution. It cannot be used as 
an instrument to confine Negroes 
within an area artificially deline- 
ated by official acts.” ro 

Boards of education may “ot 
therefore, put the sole respo) wD 
ity for segregated schools on’ resi- 
dential patterns if they reinforce 
such patterns by their own actions 
or “culpable inaction Taylor v. 
New Rochelle is a warning, as 
Judge Kaufman put it, that “com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s 
edict was not to be less forthright 
in the North than in the South . . .” 

As a step toward resolving the 
segregation problem, we have the 
forthright declaration of policy of 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, announcing an intention to | 
put into operation a plan to pre- 
vent further development of seg- 
regated schools and to integrate 
such existing schools as “quickly as 
practicable.” 

Such a declaration is only the 
first step toward a solution of the 
problem. A desegregation plan 
must be devised and put into op- 
eration. What are the essentials of 
such a plan? 

One basic component is a real- 
istic definition of segregation and 
integration. The prevailing south- 
ern view is that the admission of 
a handful of Negroes or even one 
to an all-white school desegregates 
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it. The New York City Board of 
Education classifies an elementary 
school as segregated if its Negro or 
Puerto Rican population is either 
90 percent or higher or 10 percent 
or lower. These precise figures 
have no independent legal or even 
psychological authority, merely 
representing the Board’s conclusion 
that to achieve integration school 
populations must be genuinely het- 
erogeneous with substantial num- 
bers of white and Negro children. 
This opposes the thinking that 
token admission of a few carefully 
selected Negro children to “white” 
schools establishes integration. 

Devices to perpetuate segrega- 
tion are numerous and often dif- 
ficult to uncover. Most important 
is a deliberate drawing of district 
lines to segregate Negro pupils. 
This gerrymandering to promote or 
retain segregation is obviously il- 
legal. But, it is not sufficient that 
district lines be drawn without con- 
sidering the ethnic composition of 
schools. Indeed, considerations of 
learning, the prime function of 
schools, must be paramount to 
such matters of convenience as 
ease of access. Lines must be 
placed that will foster, not hinder, 
desegregation. 

We must distinguish between a 
school board’s right to use zoning 
lines to reduce segregation and its 
legal duty to do so. In the New 
Rochelle case, the New York State 
Commissioner of Education held 
that a school board was under 
no compulsion to “gerrymander” 
school districts to achieve integra- 
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tion. In three prior rulings, the 
Commissioner rejected attempts by 
parents of Negro children to com- 
pel school boards to reduce de 
facto segregation by rezoning 
school district lines. 


THE “PRINCETON PLAN” 


The “Princeton Plan” offers a 
relatively simple method of achiev- 
ing integration in small towns, or 
even in larger areas, where a Ne- 
gro area is relatively close to a 
school serving a white one. School 
authorities in Princeton, N.J., as- 
signed all children in the first three 
grades to one school in a Negro 
area and the other grades to a 
school outside the area, thus 
achieving integration. This plan is 
also used in Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Willow Grove, Pa., and elsewhere. 

If integration is to be achieved, 
school authorities must have up-to- 
date information about the racial 
and ethnic composition of their 
schools and the neighborhoods they 
serve. It is not necessary to deter- 
mine the race or ethnic origin of 
any particular student; a school 
board needs only statistical data 
about the ethnic composition of the 
schools. Complete or scientific ac- 
curacy is not necessary, and bor- 
derline or doubtful cases can be 
placed in one category or another. 
Without such information, school 
authorities must rely on guessing, 
an unreliable procedure when large 
numbers are involved. 

Shall school zoning lines, once 
drawn, be rigidly maintained? Ed- 
ucators are not in agreement. Some 
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feel that if children in a particular 
district are given permission to at- 
tend schools outside their district, 
white children will avail themselves 
of this to escape attendance at pre- 
dominantly nonwhite schools. 

New York City until recently 
maintained a strict policy compel- 
ling children to attend their neigh- 
borhood school. Similarly, the Pas- 
adena, California, Board of Educa- 
tion, which has taken a firm stand 
against invasion of school zoning, 
has declared that it will not allow 
“practices by parents which alter 
the faithful racial representation of 
the geographical area served by 
each school.” 

On the other hand, Philadelphia 
has always had, and still maintains, 
the policy of allowing a child to 
attend any school in the city, pro- 
vided that each school, after en- 
rolling the children of its neighbor- 
hood, has room for others. The 
city’s school authorities contend 
that this optional enrolment policy 
fosters rather than hinders integra- 
tion, as has been charged. 

Desegregation is only one part 
of the school board’s task. Indeed, 
were it to stop at desegration, it 
would not perform its constitution- 
al duty of equalizing educational 
opportunity for all its pupils. Chil- 
dren living in slums, with little or 
no parental supervision, moving 
frequently in the middle of school 
terms, with poor motivation and 
low educational aspiration, and oc- 
casionally speaking English poorly, 
require more than attendance at a 
theoretically integrated school to 
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overcome such handicaps. The con- 
dition of physical facilities, expend- 


itures of pupils, class size, caliber | 


and experience of teachers, and 
the character of curriculums must 
also be equalized. With the above 
as functioning factors, the inequal- 
ity between segregated and all- 
white schools is often flagrant. 

Special and massive efforts are 
required to bridge the gap between 
the achievement levels of the Ne- 
gro or Puerto Rican slum-dwelling 
child and more fortunate students. 
Can a board of education reduce 
this differential without waiting for 
the community to end the slums, 
the low incomes, the social disor- 
ganization, and the racial discrim- 
ination that create it? 

Equalizing objective educational 
factors will not wipe out the enor- 
mous disability of living in a slum 
and in a society that still subjects 
the Negro to inferior status, an in- 
feriority that he often accepts as 
his lot. But such efforts help con- 
siderably to fulfill the constitutional 
and moral mandate imposed on 
boards of education. 

De facto segregation is not an 
inevitable by-product of metropol- 
itan life. It can be attacked and, if 
not eliminated, at least reduced 
considerably. Segregated education 
is educationally undesirable. School 
authorities have, therefore, an edu- 
cational as well as a moral and, in 
some situations, a legal obligation 
to do all within their power to 
achieve integration and to equalize 
educational opportunity for all the 
children entrusted to their care. ° 
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F all the ideas to come out of 
the current reappraisal of the ele- 
mentary school, team teaching is 
one of the fastest to capture both 
professional and public attention. 

In the ordinary meaning of lan- 
guage, team teaching suggests 
merely a kind of cooperation 
among teachers. It is far more in 
the meaning now being given. It 
is a way of organizing a school, of 
utilizing staff, and of using space 
and equipment. 

There are only a few definitions 
of team teaching available, and 
none of them say quite the same 
thing. Taken together, the defini- 
tions suggest that team teaching 
may have some answers for some 
questions and problems. In effect 
they suggest that team teaching 
can take various forms, but that 
whatever its variations, it is essen- 
tially a way of organizing the in- 
structional program at either the 
elementary- or secondary-school 
level. Teams may work “vertically” 
through the school (at all grade 
levels in a single subject or closely 
related subjects); or they may 
work “horizontally” (at one grade 
level but in several subjects). For 
example, all teachers in the lan- 
guage arts may work as a team 
with all pupils from grades 7-12. 
Or, all teachers in grades 5-6 may 
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work together with each teacher 
taking the chief responsibility for 
classes in his special field. 

Even a small team has a leader, 
and many large teams have a hier- 
archy of levels with different titles 
for its members, such as “team 
leader,” “master teacher,” “regular 
teacher,” and “intern.” Many teams 
also include nonprofessional peo- 
ple, such as aides and clerks to as- 
sist the teachers. 

Team teaching is certainly more 
than a group of teachers amiably 
agreeing to work together. It is an 
almost unprecedented kind of 
unity: Members of the team plan 
together, collaborate constantly, 
communicate without restraint, and 
share sincerely and selflessly. 
Working together they can revise 
procedures and revamp programs 
to meet the educational needs of 
their pupils. In a sense, the move- 
ment may be considered something 
of a revolt against the organization- 
al restrictions of the past and a 
sharp reminder that the purpose of 
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school administration is to serve 
the educational process, not con- 
trol it. 


EVALUATION 


The team-teaching idea has been 
in practice for so short a time in 
so few communities that conclusive 
evidence of its effectiveness has not 
accumulated. The oldest project is 
only four years old. This is at the 
Franklin School in Lexington, 
Mass., sponsored by Harvard Uni- 
versity’s School and University 
Program for Research and Develop- 
ment. 

It is from this project at Franklin 
that most of the evaluation of team 
teaching has come. An objective 
summary by the project’s director, 
Dr. Robert H. Anderson, indicates 
that team teaching is not “disad- 
vantageous” to children, and that 
its results warrant further experi- 
mentation and refinement of pro- 
ceedings. As for its effects on 
pupils—in personality growth and 
in adjustment and achievement— 
Dr. Anderson thinks them “no less 
satisfactory” than effects in a tradi- 
tional setting. He has found no evi- 
dence that children suffer emotion- 
ally or academically or in any way 
feel “lost” in the process. The re- 
actions of the teachers have been 
favorable. And nearly all parents 
report that their children enjoy 
their team-taught school and bene- 
fit from it. 

In due time, more bases for 
judging the worth of team teaching 
will be at hand. Present evaluation 
is almost entirely in the realm of 


personal opinion and speculation. 

Opinions about team teaching 
are not sharply divided. Some of 
the proponents are as ready as the 
critics to point out practical prob- 
lems and raise provocative ques- 
tions; and many of the critics con- 
cede that team teaching promises 
much, at least in theory. 


ADVANTAGES 


The following are some of the 
advantages being claimed for team 
teaching: 

It is good organization. As a plan 
of organizing for instruction, it pre- 
serves the virtue and avoids the 
weakness of both the selfcontained 
classroom and its opposite, depart- 
mentalized instruction. It makes it 
possible to have every subject 
taught by a specialist, yet it pre- 
serves the interrelatedness of sub- 
jects and learning. It makes the 
most strategic use of each teacher's 
knowledge and skill. 

The pupil profits. Having the 
academic advantage of being 
taught each subject by a teacher 
strong in that subject, the pupil is 
more likely to find scholarship at- 
tractive and be challenged to work 
to capacity. His interests, abilities, 
and needs are more likely to be 
discovered when he is taught by 
two or more teachers working 
closely together. The flexible 
grouping and regrouping that char- 
acterizes many team-teaching pro- 
grams provides more realistically 
for pupil differences than straight 
“ability” grouping. The quality of 
instruction that a pupil receives 
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during any one school year is not 
dependent on a single teacher. 

The staff profits. There is more 
professional and personal stimula- 
tion for members of a teaching 
team than for a single teacher 
working in isolation. There is bet- 
ter communication, more motiva- 
tion for continuous curriculum im- 
provement, and more cooperative 
planning. The team places a pre- 
mium on ability, skill, and excep- 
tional leadership qualities, which 
encourages teachers to grow pro- 
fessionally. 

The school profits. There is more 
opportunity for flexible schedules 
and efficient use of space, mate- 
rials, and equipment that works to 
encourage the administration to re- 
spond to changing needs rather 
than to be restrictive. The team 
provides room for different levels of 
teaching ability, making it easier 
to set salaries according to profes- 
sional skill and leadership and eas- 
ier to provide inservice training for 
inexperienced teachers. 


QUESTIONS 


Among the many questions be- 
ing raised concerning team teach- 
ing, the following are most fre- 
quent. 

What are we talking about? Does 
not the present loose application of 
labels and terms lead to a possibil- 
ity that the basic concepts of team 
teaching will be misused and 
abused? Does not a leap aboard 
the bandwagon now entail a risk 
of missing entirely team teaching’s 
idealistic purposes until precise 
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definition and full understanding 
are possible? 

Are the assumptions sound? On 
what basis have we judged inade- 
quate the present methods of 
school organization and instruction? 
Can we safely assume that all 
teachers are qualified by tempera- 
ment and training to work effec- 
tively as members of a team? Is 
the theory valid that some things 
can be taught more efficiently in 
large groups? Are we certain that 
children learn more from a subject- 
matter specialist than from a gen- 
eralist? 

How do we surmount the prac- 
tical difficulties? How can we get 
enough teachers specially trained 
in subject matter and team relation- 
ships? How will we meet the in- 
creased salary and operating costs? 
How serious are the limitations of 
our present school buildings for 
housing this sort of problem? 

Could team teaching become 
form without substance? Does not 
history suggest that our schools 
have a tendency to become so pre- 
occupied with innovations which 
make them the ends rather than 
the means they were conceived to 
be? Why not evaluate team teach- 
ing on the basis of its contributions 
to classroom practice rather than 
on administrative efficiency, popu- 
lar expediency, or glamor given by 
publicity? Is there not an ever- 
present danger that we will over- 
emphasize organization and, in so 
doing, distort our sense of the edu- 
cational values of the elementary 
school? J 


When Disaster Strikes 


A Refuge 


among the Ruins 


In Overview 


eas year about 400 to 500 
natural disasters — floods, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, forest fires, bliz- 
zards—ravage communities in the 
United States. No section of the 
country is free of the danger. 

The schools are in a key position 
during these disasters. Reports of 
major disaster operations show that 
school facilities and personnel are 
utilized in mass shelter, feeding, 
and medical care programs. But, 
despite the recognized responsibil- 
ity of schools, many administrators 
have done nothing about preparing 
for such an eventuality. 

A survey by the George Peabody 
College for Teachers reveals that 
few county or large-city school sys- 
tems have disaster-preparedness 
plans. Moreover, fewer than half 
the state departments of education 
bother with potential school dis- 
asters other than fire. Even in those 


states which have had tragic experi- 
ence, schoolmen appear to believe, 
according to the Peabody report, 
that disaster planning is a problem 
for local government and not for 
the school. 

That every educational institu- 
tion should have a disaster plan 
appears obvious. An abundance of 
literature on planning is available 
from the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, and the American 
Red Cross. Adoption of these plans 
will vary with the location, size, 
facilities, and personnel of each 
school. But the need for adoption 
does not vary. 

To learn from those experienced 
with school use during a disaster, 
consider Galveston County, Texas. 
Major disasters have struck this 
Gulf Coast area on the average of 
once every other year for the past 
14 years. 

For many years, Galveston tra- 
dition dictated that publicly-owned 
buildings be opened during hur- 
ricane storm warnings so that citi- 
zens could find shelter. The City 
Hall, County Court House, and 
City Auditorium were used, al- 
though Red Cross surveys showed 
that feeding, medical-nursing, 
sleeping, and toilet facilities were 
inadequate in most of these build- 
ings. 

George K. Graeber, chairman of 
the Galveston County Red Cross 
Chapter, explains that, “As time 
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went on, more people began to go 
to the schools in disasters, having 
discovered that school plumbing 
didn’t break down, that a kitchen 
was available for preparing infant 
formulas, and that there was a 
place to get into a supine position— 
a body was not forced to sleep 
jacknifed across a row of uncom- 
promising auditorium seats.” 

Over the years, discussions have 
been held between the Red Cross 
and district school superintendents 
throughout the county, and inform- 
al agreements have been reached. 

These discussions and unwritten 
agreements have resulted in Gal- 
veston’s version of a “shelter man- 
agement team” consisting of: a 
shelter manager (usually the 
school’s principal) with “ultimate 
authority and responsibility” of the 
shelter operation; a communicator 
to answer phones and operate the 
two-way, citizens-band radio; a 
driver with a vehicle capable of 
traveling through a three-foot 
depth of water; a registered nurse; 
a cook in charge of the cafeteria; 
and a policeman to patrol the 
building. 

Galveston’s experience has 
shown that the best laid plans can 
bog down over minor details. One 
problem which came up was sim- 
ply “how to get in’—who had the 
keys and responsibility to unlock 
buildings. This was solved by giv- 
ing the responsibility to school 
principals and janitors. 

In Los Angeles, top school of- 
ficials have also worked closely 
with the Red Cross on the care of 
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civilians in any disaster. Their 
plans were spelled out in a 1958 
bulletin to all school principals and 

In the Los Angeles plan, a school 
administrator acts as chief of the 
school division in each of the 35 
Los Angeles civil defense districts. 
A school principal will coordinate 
the welfare center, which serves as 
the administrative headquarters of 
the district’s evacuation and shelter 
division. School safety regulations 
also require that one-third of all 
teachers, one-fourth of all classified 
personnel, and all bus drivers have 
current Red Cross first-aid certifi- 
cates. 


MOST LIKELY DISASTER 


The nature of the disaster most 
likely to occur in an area also af- 
fects the type of local disaster plan 
needed. Forest fires are common in 
the Los Angeles area. During a re- 
cent fire in the Malibu section, one 
school served as a disaster shelter, 
feeding and caring for 325 people 
for a period of five days. Other 
schools were not affected, as this 
was a localized disaster. 

In Dade County (Miami), Flor- 
ida, hurricanes are a common | 
disaster. The Dade County school’s 
disaster plan is similar to Los An- 
geles but has specific adaptations 
in response to the behavior of hur- 
ricanes. Officials select as shelters 
only those schools (or parts of a 
school) without large expanses of 
glass but with interior corridors. 
Also, instead of opening only one 
or two shelters, as in Los Angeles, 
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all schools designated as shelters 
are opened in Dade County when 
a hurricane warning is issued. 

Since no one can predict when 
disaster will strike, plans must be 
flexible enough to work even when 
schools are closed. Last spring, 
while schools were closed for va- 
cation, the Cedar River flooded 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Two schools 
were used as mass shelters with 
principals, teachers, nurses, jani- 
tors, and cafeteria workers volun- 
tarily serving for the four-day 
emergency. This and other experi- 
ences—notably in the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, tornado of 1956— 
bear out the theory that school 
personnel prefer to cope with an 
emergency themselves rather than 
have “outsiders” come in to direct 
operations in “their school.” 

As President Kennedy said in a 


Disasters and Tension 


© There’s a moral somewhere in the story of 
Florida resident who had ordered a new barometer. When 
it came in the mail, he opened it, only to find that the 
instrument registered “Hurricane.” He shook it, even 
turned it upside down, but everything failed to make i 
act normally. This incensed him so that he sat down a 
wrote a letter of complaint to the store. He took the lette 
to the post office, some miles away. When he returned he 
found that his house and the new barometer had been 
blown away.—From North Carolina Education. 


© You can't stop trouble from coming, but you don’t 
have to give it a chair to sit on.—From Lexington, Ky» 


Kiwanian. 


© “People seem so worried these days that they havé 
forgotten how to relax,” said the college professor. “Why, 
sometimes as I look around the room while teaching, I can 
see hardly anyone napping.” 
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telecast last July 25, “We have an- 
other sober responsibility: to recog- 
nize the possibility of nuclear war 
in the missile age. Without our 
citizens knowing what they should 
do and where they should go if 
bombs begin to fall would be a 
failure of responsibility . . . In 
event of attack, the lives of those 
families which are not hit in @ 
nuclear blast and fire can still be 
saved, if they can be warned to 
take shelter, and if that shelter is 
available.” 

This is a real challenge to every 
educational executive. In mo 
communities the shelter is available 
—it’s the school. It is for -chool 
people, working with other public 
officials, to develop the right dis- 
aster plan for their community. 

“The time to start,” President 
Kennedy said, “is now.” ci 
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W hat Is Our Obligation? 


Education of the Majority 
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F 

Ć DUĆATION in our govem- 
mental system has dual objectives: 
to develop highly competent citi- 
zens and to provide a strong edu- 
cational program for all youth. We 
believe that each student should 
receive quality education to de- 
velop to the highest potential his 
talents, capacity, interest, and the 
best interests of the nation. 

The philosophical base for this 
kind of education was laid by our 
early national leaders. Today there 
are disturbing signs that we are 
failing to appreciate and sustain 
the early concepts of our responsi- 
bility. It would appear that we are 
giving greater emphasis to quality 
education for the few, looking with 
more favor on academic enrich- 
ment of the talented, and minimiz- 
ing citizenship training of the total 
population. 

Education is a governmental 
function, mandated historically, 
and is the obligation of all in a 
democratic society—both to support 
and to receive. The matter of how 
to fulfill this responsibility has be- 
come confused. We can justify 
compulsory education and compul- 
sory taxation for the purpose of 
preserving and furthering our sys- 
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tem of government. It is more dif- 
ficult to defend the invasion of a 
citizen’s freedom of action and the 
expenditure of taxes to further the 
education of the neighbor's chil- 
dren to enhance their personal ad- 
vancement. 

Change is a pattern of all cul- 
tures. But change must have pur- 
pose and deliberate direction in re- 
lation to values and accepted goals, 
and change must be consistent with 
national democratic ideals. Shifting 
emphasis, based on altered circum- 
stances, is the right and the obliga- 
tion of each generation. The ac- 
ceptance and/or the development 
of the circumstances should come, 
and be accepted, only in terms of 
the values transmitted, analyzed, 
and weighed in relation to alterna- 
tive courses of action and a deci- 
sion arrived at as to which will 
more readily and justifiably pro- 
———— re 
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mote the general welfare. Each era 
has a right and a duty to appraise 
handed-down arrangements in the 
light of new knowledge and in- 
sights. 

Education is constantly in the 
maelstrom of evaluation, as it 
should be. Too frequently criti- 
cisms are made not to improve, but 
to alter basically existing values, to 
reduce costs, or to deny education 
to someone who fails to come up 
to “tests” as determined by some 
critic. 

It is right and proper that our 
society be concerned and take ac- 
tion to insure the highest training 
possible for those exceptionally 
able. This develops from the princi- 
ple we have accepted that each has 
a right to the best education in 
terms of his talent and capacity. 
But we must not forget that this is 
not the exclusive right of the aca- 
demically gifted. It is essential- 
even if it is more costly—not to 
sacrifice the great majority by hav- 
ing them subsidize the “exception- 
al,” or the minority. After all, every 
child is exceptional. 

There is a tendency to down- 
grade those of average or below- 
average ability, with some—even 
in the education profession—saying, 
“Drop them from school.” They 
contend that schools exist only for 
transmission of academic learning. 
This contention is false. To train 
for citizenship is the first responsi- 
bility. 

It is naive to assume that youths 
of 16, 17, or 18 years are welcome 
as workers in our economy. If these 


young people are not wanted in 
our schools, they are wanted even 
less by our economic structure. If 
ignored or neglected by our 
schools, they will be relegated to 
menial tasks, undirected, unin- 
spired, and lost. 

Furthermore, if rigid academic 
standards are applied and we “rid 
ourselves” of educative responsibil; 
ity to those less gifted, some ouer 
force in our culture will take over 
the educational function for these 
youths—an extreme danger for cit- 
izenship training. Already too 
many baleful influences are at 
work—conditioning the young—to 
allocate deliberately this task to the 
untrained, misinformed, and cas- 
ual “teacher.” Anyone becomes a 
teacher when he directs the activi- 
ties of others; even the casual as- 
sociate in leisure and play or the 
employer is an instructor. Educa- 
tors and school boards should give 
this problem serious consideration 
before taking the easy way out. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


Education exists within a com- 
munity setting and directly or in- 
directly affects every person resid- 
ing therein. The relationship of ed- 
ucation to the community is homol- 
ogous to the community’s setting 
within a geographical area and is 
dependent on materials and ser- 
vices from some remote place as 
well as from communities adjacent. 
Just as a community is not an en- 
tity unto itself, our schools do not 
exist in a vacuum unconcerned and 
unrelated to the people whom they 
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serve and by whom they are sup- 
ported. 

The strength of education as we 
know it today, as well as many of 
its weaknesses, lies within the com- 
munity pattern where our extensive 
free public educational system was 
born. The variety of educational 
experimentation and the develop- 
ment of more efficient practices 
and organization are the fruits of 
varied community study and solu- 
tions of community problems. 
There must be no conflict between 
education of a free people in a 
democracy and full development 
of each individual’s potentialities. 

The challenge to education and 
community leaders to build on the 
foundations of the past in making 
more effective the interplay be- 
tween the community and the 
school is great. There are few sign- 
posts along the way, and there is 
far more involved than an “effec- 
tive academic program.” Total 
child growth and development 
should be the true objectives. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


It is in this field of human rela- 
tionships that society and its in- 
stitutions break down. The litera- 
ture in this area is rich; but effec- 
tive and workable solutions are 
rare, and few prove lasting. It is 
more difficult for the “best and 
wisest” to affect proper relation- 
ships between men who have the 
capacity to think than it is to make 
progress in harnessing the forces 
of nature and natural resources for 
universal benefits. This is, of 
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course, one of the weaknesses of 
individuality in a society. It is in 
this field that education can make 
its greatest contribution in the fu- 
ture. The rapid accumulation of 
scientific knowledge, the practical 
application of inventions, and the 
use to which all natural resources 
are being put insure an ever-rising 
standard for our material wants. 
need of society is in the field of 
human relations, for it is at this 
crucial point that many of our 
leading citizens fail to understand 
their role in American democracy 
and the part they should play in 
bulwarking and improving our ed- 
ucational system. This problem 
must be faced; and personal, racial, 
economic, religious, and national- 
istic clashes must be resolved by 
means that will not destroy the 
high standards that our scientific 
and materialistic ingenuity have 
made possible. 

Education must give thoughtful 
attention to creating a desire and 
developing a capacity on the part 
of all to resolve the conflicts with- 
out passion, but with reason and 
fairness to all concerned and in 
the interest of society in general. 

As all classroom teachers know, 
teaching is easy and highly satis- 
fying when the student is bright, 
eager, and industrious. It is more 
difficult to motivate, create interest, 
and train the less able or the un- 
willing. But formal agents of the 
culture in our democratic society— 
those in the educational profession 
—have an obligation to all. 


Three Useful Methods 


When Teachers Help Plan the Curriculum 


Joun A. DEWAR 
In Educational Leadership 


ee a RE teachers in cur- 
riculum planning is an essential 
aspect of a good school and a most 
rewarding enterprise. A teacher in- 
volved in planning the curriculum 
for students he is to teach has a 
personal stake in the matter and 
usually does a better teaching job. 

There are numerous ways of in- 
volving teachers in curriculum 
planning. Three ways — summer 
workshops, year-round workshops, 
and classroom research (sometimes 
called “action research”)—have 
been found useful through this 
writer's experience in one school 
district. 

With the summer workshop 
technique, the board of education 
finances a two-week workshop for 
teachers each year following the 
close of school. Attendance is on a 
voluntary basis and teachers may 
secure college credit or board-of- 
education credit for salary advance- 
ment. Participating teachers are 
asked to make three suggestions as 
to the curriculum area in which 
they prefer to concentrate. When 
an area is selected, an expert in the 
field is secured to consult with 
teachers and administrators to plan 
and conduct the workshop. 

In past years, successful sum- 
mer workshops were completed in 
the areas of arithmetic, art, lan- 
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guage arts, and the gifted child. 
In some cases there were no vis- 
ible, concrete outcomes resulting, 
but those working with teachers 
saw them benefit through the use 
of modern approaches to teaching 
and improved techniques. Another 
benefit is an increased awareness 
for workshop participants of the 
importance of areas of learning and 
their relationship to the total pro- 
gram. 

With a year-round workshop, the 
school district supports teacher par- 
ticipation by providing planned 
time during the school year for 
teachers to work on curriculum. 
Teachers report to their assignment 
one or two weeks prior to school 
opening and meet several times on 
a district-wide basis by grade 
groups. Projects for the year are 
discussed and decided on at these 
early meetings. Throughout the 
school year the grade groups meet 
at least once a month to work to- 
gether. School is dismissed one- 
half day per month for this pur- 
pose. 
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To involve teachers in over- 
all curriculum planning, interest 
groups were used, meeting on a 
basis similar to the described grade 
groups. These interest groups were 
made up of teachers across grade- 
level lines working in a curriculum 
area of mutual interest. 

Curriculums of the social studies, 
writing, spelling, reading, arithme- 
tic, science, kindergarten, physical 
education, and music all have had 
the benefit of teacher planning. 
Areas such as classroom control and 
reporting to parents have also had 
thorough discussion and planning 
by means of the year-round work- 
shop. 

The sixth-grade social studies 
program has been completely re- 
vised—the idea and the revision re- 
sulting directly from teacher in- 
terest, initiative, and planning. 

Through these year-round work- 
shop sessions, other curriculum 
areas have had benefit of revision 
as teachers have seen the need in 
these areas and initiated action. 

Every teacher in the district is 
encouraged to carry on classroom 
research (action research) in vari- 
ous areas of learning. This activity 
usually takes a form of simple re- 
search in the techniques of teach- 
ing in a curriculum area. The re- 
sults are reported to the appropri- 
ate grade group and other inter- 
ested groups. Some of the benefits 
include improved classroom cli- 
mate, improved teaching of spell- 
ing and writing, plus intangible 
gains to the teacher and the stu- 
dents that is evident to a visitor. 
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There are certain criterions 
which should be present if teacher 
participation in curriculum plan- 
ning is to be meaningful and ef- 
fective. 

The following list is neither ex- 
haustive nor exclusive, but for the 
most part, if these conditions are 
present, creative curriculum work 
can take place: 


There must be time provided for 
teachers to work. 

The administration must encour- 
age teachers to carry on curriculum 
work. 

The administration must’ give 
guidance to work in progress. 

The administration must recog- 
nize and give consideration to the 
work teachers produce. 

The administration should adopt 
and implement effective and ap- 
propriate curriculum revisions. 

The teachers must feel free and 
should be encouraged to conduct 
experimentation, either in their 
own classes or district-wide. 


In the school district described 
here, an administrative team in- 
cluding the superintendent, the 
curriculum coordinator, and the 
several building principals met 
once a week to coordinate curricu- 
lum planning work. Thus, all ad- 
ministrators were kept informed 
and could encourage and guide 
teachers in the work they were 
doing at the time. This was most 
important, as the administration 
must be enlightened to permit and 
encourage curriculum work to pro- 
ceed. The attitude and initiative of 
the teachers will reflect the atti- 
tude and initiative of the admin- 
istrator. . 


An Economic Battle 


The Root of Opposition to Federal Support 


Joux McCorMaLiy 


In Washington Education 


OUNG America returned to 
school in September against a back- 
ground of loud and bitter bickering 
over the future of its schools. 

The fight over federal aid to leg- 
islation is, on the surface, a polit- 
ical fight, with spicy dashes of 
racial prejudices and religious bit- 
terness thrown in. 

Under the surface, it is an eco- 
nomic battle—one of the oldest and 
hardest-fought in this country. It 
falls in the classic pattern of his- 
toric battles between the haves and 
have nots. 

It is not popular—or even polite 
—to describe it in these terms. We 
are all brainwashed from childhood 
to pretend that the United States 
has no classes or masses, no sharp 
and fundamental disagreement be- 
tween its have minority and have- 
not majority. 

We all are supposed to be of a 
mold—good, purt, freshly-scrubbed 
Americans, believing that capital- 
ism and free enterprise came down 
to us on stone tablets from the 
mountain, and that democracy was 
devised by angels. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the minority, who are the elite 
financially and culturally, do not 
trust democracy very far. They 
tremble-and with good reason— 
at what would happen to their 
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wealth and position if the masses 
could bring the vote of the ma- 
jority into full play. And they have 
spent the better part of 200 years 
devising ploys (such as the House 
Rules Committee) to thwart the 
will of the majority, all the while 
paying lip-service to the word 
“democracy.” 

And the majority, while it ad- 
mits to something patriotic in 
the word “capitalism,” particularly 
since it has become an antonym of 
“communism,” nevertheless exerts 
most of its political energy—at least 
since the last century—controlling, 
curtailing, and transforming capital- 
ism into some forms of socialism. 

The first and greatest of these 
social programs—of channeling the 
nation’s wealth to benefit the 
masses—is the public-school system. 

But free public education (rad- 
ical as the idea was and still is to 
some untainted patriots) was for 
a long time no great economic 
threat. As long as it remained local, 
it could be controlled. The masses 
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might fill the schools with their 
children, but the community lead- 
ers—its business and professional 
men—those éoncemed with pre- 
serving the community's wealth, 
controlled the schools. And they 
kept them inexpensive. 

This meant in most cases keep- 
ing them inadequate and crowded, 
with vastly underpaid and sadly 
undereducated and underinspired 
teachers. But it was cheap. 

But education feeds on itself. 
Two generations ago, when utterly 
uneducated parents sent their chil- 
dren to school, they were amazed, 
overjoyed, and endlessly grateful 
for the one-room building and $30 
teachers which the local landown- 
ers magnaminously provided. 

A generation ago, more parents 
had finished high school, some had 
gone to college, and they began to 
insist, for their children, on fire- 
proof buildings, teachers with de- 
grees, and public high schools big 
enough for everyone. 
` This generation, with vastly im- 
proved tastes, wants pastel walls 
and multipurpose rooms, excep- 
tional child programs, teaching 
of foreign language, teachers with 
two degrees, and public colleges 
big enough for everyone. This is 
not cheap. So the fight between 
the people with wealth and the 
people with kids has developed 
and grown. And each time wealth 
won—digging in its heels and 
throwing up a wall against more 
spending—the parents (ably led 
by professional educators) simply 
went around the wall and began 
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the fight all over again, in a larger 
arena. 

When district funds no longer 
sufficed because some districts 
were poor in property and rich in 
kids, the fight was made for county 
funds—for funneling wealth from 
rich districts to poor ones. The next 
move was for state funds—to funnel 
wealth from rich counties into poor 
ones. And now the battle is for 
federal funds—for funneling funds 
from rich states into poor ones. 

But the change is more than ge- 
ographic; the method of taxation 
changed, too. The school district 
is limited to taxing real estate, no 
longer necessarily a true measure 
of wealth. But state and nation, 
with their sales and income taxes, 
are in much better position to 
“stick” the rich. 

So the battle goes on. This year, 
traditional foes of federal aid, such 
as the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and National Chamber 
of Commerce, have been helped by 
such strange bedfellows as J. 
Strom Thurmond, who is afraid the 
Negroes will get in, and Cardinal 
Spellman, who is afraid the Cath- 
olics will be left out. 

Familiar cries of combat warn 
of the dangers of federal control, 
although numbers increase who re- 
fuse to be terrified of their own 
government. 

The real battle involves no such 
principles. It is simply, unglamor- 
ously, a matter of money. That 
harsh, impolite, economic truth is 
at the root of the opposition to fed- 
eral aid to schools. ° 


Three Ways in Which We Are Alike 


Education Problems Common to 
Great Britain and the United States 


WARREN A. KETCHAM 
In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


site is a remarkable similar- 
ity among educational problems 
facing Great Britain and the United 
States and the desperate search for 
solutions taking place in both na- 
tions. 

It is not recognized generally 
that the two nations are facing 
common educational problems, 
probably because the problems do 
not rise directly from the very dif- 
ferent educational organizations 
and practices. The problems rise 
indirectly from common philosoph- 
ical and social ideologies. 

The common ideologies are fre- 
quently overlooked when undue 
emphasis is placed on the more ob- 
vious contrast in political and fi- 
nancial organizations and practices 
of the two nations. In government 
as in education, it is easy to forget 
that different solutions to the same 
problem may be equally logical but 
equally ineffective. Consequently, 
the following discussion is designed 
to divert attention from marked 
differences and to direct attention 
to critical common problems for 
which more adequate solutions will 
come through cooperation. 

The three problems considered 
have been selected because they 
are the focal points of discussion in 
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lay, professional, and legislative 
groups in both Great Britain and 
the United States. They are prob- 
lems for which educational leaders 
in both countries are urging more 
research, hoping that solutions will 
be based more frequently on evi- 
dence rather than on compromises 
between divergent, and often fal- 
lacious, opinions about education. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


The first problem is: Does homo- 
geneous grouping in elementary 
and secondary schools increase aca- 
demic achievement? 

It is difficult to ascertain the 
strength of trends regarding ability 
grouping in schools in either coun- 
try. It is safe to say that the trend 
in each country is in an opposite 
direction, especially at the elemen- 
tary level. 

In the United States homogene- 
ous grouping was practiced rather 
widely, especially in large city sys- 
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tems, in the 1920's. The results 
were disappointing to parents, 
teachers, and administrators. As a 
result the practice had almost dis- 
appeared by the late 1930's. New 
generations of parents and teachers 
have failed to review experiences 
of past generations and the result 
is a new wave of enthusiasm for 
homogeneous grouping in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
the United States. 

In Britain, the 1944 Education 
Act made homogeneous grouping 
or “streaming” mandatory. After 
15 years, disappointment with re- 
sults is appearing among British 
teachers and parents. Evidence 
which questions the desirability of 
the practice is increasing. 

In Great Britain, the importance 
of homogeneous grouping to the 
British policy of limited education 
for the many and extended, com- 
plete education for the few fre- 
quently goes unrecognized. The 
practice provides the best means 
of eliminating large numbers of 
pupils between 11 and 18 years of 
age from educational routes to a 
university, Eighty percent of the 
school children are eliminated at 
age 11, 95 percent have been elim- 
inated by the time they are 18. 

Grouping of children at the sec- 
ondary level in Britain has recently 
undergone some change by virtue 
of the appearance of the “compre- 
hensive secondary school” in many 
communities. Instead of grouping 
secondary pupils for enrolment in 
distinct schools (grammar, second- 
ary-modern, and schools for the 
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educationally subnormal), in some 
communities pupils of all ability 
levels go to a “comprehensive sec- 
ondary school” where they take 
separate programs of study, similar 
to the college preparatory, com- 
mercial, and general curriculums in 
vogue in the United States in early 
decades of this century. 

Under the conditions mentioned, 
there is a growing tendency to re- 
examine the validity of the pro- 
cedure which, at age 11, groups 
students according to —— for 
the different programs y. 

What pa future i 

neous ing? R 
homogene grouping’ : 


generally to teach the 
brightest pupils. The 

bright children usually i 
ity grouping; the parents of chil- 


uping is then interpreted to be 
oe of the high achievement. 

ctually, grouping 
‘sige ni of high-ability 
pupils, but many people looking at 
the impressive superiority are im- 
mediately convinced that grouping 
i nsible. 
i There is one promising element 
in the confusion evident in both 
countries. A large number of peo- 
ple in Britain and the United States 
are insisting on better evidence re- 
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garding the effect of the practice of 
homogeneous grouping on chil- 
dren’s school achievement. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The second problem: Should 
compulsory education for all be 
extended to age 18? Since the end 
of World War II, the British have 
been mindful of raising the com- 
pulsory school attendance age. 
Presently, the legal school-leaving 
age is 15. The advance of automa- 
tion and the resultant loss in effec- 
tiveness of the apprentice system 
have reduced employment possibil- 
ities for young people. To this eco- 
nomic necessity must be added a 
growing need for better educated 
workers and technicians. 

A longer school life appears to 
be a wise move. But the British 
know that simply raising the legal 
age for leaving school is not 
enough. They realize that adoles- 
cents want an education which 
they see personally related to their 
needs and purposes. Any modifica- 
tions of present practices will have 
to be away from the heavy empha- 
sis on academic courses in curricu- 
lums of all secondary schools. Some 
insight into what the British are 
considering is provided by the 
Crowther Report, which states that 
“We are very far from decrying 
the academic tradition which in- 
spires and is embodied in our 
grammar schools and universities 
- + + It is not, however, the only 
road by which good minds can 
travel.” 


In the United States, there is a 


growing trend among secondary 
schools toward a return to more 
academic courses for all students, 
with curtailment of life-adjustment, 
core, industrial-arts and fine-arts 
courses as requirements for tradi- 
tional and scholarly subjects in- 
crease. This is frequently pra. od 
as a return to the only proper į ar- 
pose of education—the training of 
the intellect. If the drop-out rate 
increases as a result, it is only for 
the better, the reasoning goes. Un- 
worthy students will be eliminated 
and teachers will be left free to 
concentrate on promising and 
worthy students. 

This trend and the underlying 
reasoning ignores the evidence that 
neither the particular kinds of 
courses taken in high school, the 
size of the high school, nor the 
question of the secondary school 
being public or private are closely 
related to students’ college success. 

Much more related to success in 
college, and success after school, 
are the student's intellectual ma- 
turity, his personal-social maturity, 
and the sincerity and depth of pur- 
poses motivating him. 

Right now, American secondary 
teachers could assist British second- 
ary teachers in efforts to find ways 
to provide for larger numbers of 
students. In Britain and the United 
States many able secondary stu- 
dents will reject the opportunity to 
attend school beyond the legal 
leaving age if the curriculum is pri- 
marily academic. For 25 years 
American high schools have been 
experimenting with curriculums de- 
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signed to meet the needs and pur- 
poses of all adolescents. Efforts 
have not always been successful or 
even praiseworthy, but much of 
real value has been learned. 

The statement, “Secondary edu- 
cation is, then, in our view essen- 
tially the education of the adoles- 
cent,” has been endorsed in Britain. 
Only American secondary schools 
have attempted to show how that 
statement could become a reality. 
It is a most difficult task and, under 
attack from all sides, the corps of 
American secondary-school teach- 
ers has lost heart. In some com- 
munities, it is in full retreat from 
an enviable position of imminent 
success. 

The chief reason for the loss of 
heart is that the American high 
school was expected to do for 66 
percent of American youth what 
the British grammar school does for 
the brightest 20 percent of British 
youth. Still, most British teachers 
and citizens agree that there are no 
important differences in achieve- 
ment between the brightest second- 
ary students in either country. 


COLLEGE BOUND 


The third problem is: 
should go to college? 

In Great Britain, the privilege of 
attending a university is limited to 
5 percent of the population. In 
America, a college or university ed- 
ucation is provided for roughly six 
times that percentage of the popu- 
lation. Evidence indicates that this 
is done without jeopardizing 
achievement of the bright students. 


Who 
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This and other basic differences be- 
tween British and American higher- 
education institutions are seldom 
recognized. 

The British university is con- 
cerned primarily with mastery of 
content in a few scholarly subjects, 
usually three, sometimes only one. 
University studies do not prepare 
students for a profession. Baccalau- 
reate degrees are awarded at the 
end of three years of study; pro- 
fessional training follows and is 
acquired by working in industry, 
hospitals, government agency, or 
some other such habitat of the pro- 
fession concerned. Teacher training 
colleges and technical colleges 
award diplomas and certificates, 
but not degrees. Neither universi- 
ties nor colleges in Great Britain 
are concerned with anything sim- 
ilar to what is known as a liberal 
arts education in the United States. 

In both nations, there is a rapid- 
ly growing demand for places for 
more students in colleges and uni- 
versities—a demand for an increase 
in opportunities for a larger per- 
centage of young people as well as 
the demand for an increase in real 
numbers. 

These three educational prob- 
lems common to the two countries 
are very important. Recognition 
and understanding of similarities 
and differences between British 
and American educators are vital. 
The future of education in Great 
Britain and the United States de- 
pends to a large extent on the way 
that these problems are understood 
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and met. 


“Lap-Welds Theory with Practice” 


What Is Cooperative Education? 
Rapa W. Ty er and Annice L. Mitts 
In Report on Cooperative Education 


colt AST November, a traveler in 
this country could have met col- 
lege students such as these: 

A young man working at the Re- 
public Aviation Company, who is 
an engineering student at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. An editorial as- 
sistant at South-Western Publishing 
Company who is a business admin- 
istration student at the University 
of Cincinnati. A student of General 
Motors Institute experimenting in 
a sound laboratory at the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors. A his- 
tory major at Antioch College tak- 
ing down news stories in the As- 
sociated Press office in Washington. 

All were enrolled college stu- 
dents working for degrees. They 
were not then attending classes but 
reporting for work as any other em- 
ploye, and earning full wages while 
meeting a degree requirement. All 
are on a “cooperative education” 
program. They must build up a 
satisfactory work record, as well as 
pass their courses, in order to grad- 
uate. 

Cooperative education originated 
in 1906 from an idea by Dean Her- 
man Schneider of the College of 
Engineering at the University of 
Cincinnati. His plan was simple, 
being based on a belief that edu- 
cation would be richer and more 
meaningful if college students 
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could spend a portion of time 
working, promptly applying knowl- 
edge and theory from school to 
practical work situations. Dean 
Schneider called his plan “coopera- 
tive education” because it depends 
on the cooperation of industry. 
Charles F. Kettering, director of 
research for General Motors for 
many years, was a close friend of 
Dean Schneider and a friend to his 
plan. Kettering helped establish the 
General Motors Institute as a co- 
operative school, and employed co- 
operative students at General 
Motors and in his own laboratories. 
In 1957 Kettering wrote, “What 
gives cooperative education its 
strength is that it lap-welds theory 
from the classroom with practice on 
the job. It creates a weld that is 
much stronger than the butt-weld- 
ing of a college degree followed by 
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employment, the two touching at 
only one line of contact.” 

Dean Schneider started with a 
group of 27 engineering students, 
who spent two weeks in class then 
two weeks at work. Other educa- 
tional institutions saw the poten- 
tial of the program, and it was in- 
troduced at Northeastern Univer- 
sity in 1909, at the University of 
Detroit in 1911, at Drexel Institute 
of Technology in 1920, and for the 
first time at a liberal-arts college at 
Antioch in 1921. Today, some or 
all students in 63 colleges and uni- 
versities are on the cooperative 
plan, majoring in engineering, bus- 
iness administration, the liberal 
arts, and other fields. 

Cooperative-education programs 
can include all or some of the stu- 
dents. At some institutions, every 
enrolled student must participate in 
the work periods. Frequently, the 
program is offered in some, but not 
all, departments. At other institu- 
tions it may be a student-option 
plan or an honors program for 
which a student must be selected. 
Usually the students must spend 
one or two full years of course 
study before starting a cooperative 
job, but in some cases even first- 
year students start the alternation 
of work and study. 

The question is often asked 
whether students have difficulty in 
shifting attention back and forth 
from study to work. The Study 
committee found that neither fac- 
ulty nor students think this a prob- 
lem. Nor do the students lose out 
on extracurricular activities. Three 
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a greater sense of responsibility for 
the students’ own efforts, greater 
dependence on their own judg- 
ments, and a corresponding devel- 
opment of maturity. 

Work experience involves stu- 
dents with co-workers from a var- 
iety of backgrounds. Because suc- 
cess in these jobs requires construc- 
tive ae n en 
most cooperati lucation stu- 
dents develop greater understand- 
ing of other people and greater 
skills in human relations. 

Cooperative education helps 
markedly to orient students to the 
world of work. It is a realistic 
“career-tryout” at a time when a 
final decision need not be made, 
permitting a change in academic 
and vocational plans with the ad- 
vantage of having experience in the 
work world. ° 


How Shall We Evaluate It? 


Airborne Television and the 
Technology of Education 


Rosert W. Kitsourn 
In Audiovisual Communication Review 


lee Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction 
(MPATI) may be considered as a 
case study in the application of 
technology to educational proces- 
ses. The MPATI telecasts year-long 
course sequences for use at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
levels. The telecasts are made from 
aircraft TV stations flying over In- 
diana with a six-state reception 
area, including parts of Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. There is a potential 
audience of 5 million students in 
13,000 schools. 

The program proposals, in ef- 
fect, are inventions of human- 
machine systems designed to deal 
with certain realms of educational 
problems. The disturbing effects of 
the program on the profession have 
been experienced before and will 
be experienced again whenever in- 
novations are introduced. 

The MPATI airborne television 
project has been underway for sev- 
eral months, telecasting programs 
to schools, and it is appropriate 
now to examine some of the issues 
of programing, certain economic 
items, and ideas that relate to the 
development of technological sys- 
tems for education. 
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The full schedule of telecasts, 
now being shown, include 28 
courses on a 40-hour weekly sched- 
ule: elementary school, 16% hours; 
secondary, 16% hours; college, 7 
hours. Most of these courses are 
presented within the framework of 
a teacher-on-screen lecture and 
demonstration. 

This lecture-demonstration for- 
mat provides us with the first ques- 
tion concerning the relationship of 
the profession to the program. 
What is expected of the classroom 
teacher using the programs? Clear- 
ly, he must follow the lead of the 
television teacher if the programs 
are to achieve the desired effect. 
In one sense, the classroom teacher 
is relieved of some burdens of 
transmitting information. In an- 
other, he may feel compelled to go 
beyond the television teacher with 
more complex presentations of in- 
formation. The problems of individ- 
ual differences, discipline, and the 
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social structure of the learning en- 
vironment remain for the classroom 
teacher. 

To assert that the beginning 
MPATI programs do not adequate- 
ly encourage significant learning by 
individuals turns the problem back 
to the profession for reconsidera- 
tion. There is in current classroom 
practices a high frequency of just 
the lecture-demonstration form of 
presentation which MPATI trans- 
mits. This leads us back to a con- 
cern for the adequacy of our pre- 
vailing practice. 

Neither MPATI programing nor 
conventional classroom practice ap- 
pears supported by an adequate 
conception of the role of individ- 
ual learners. We seldom recognize 
that individuals select from the ex- 
perience they encounter just what 
they will learn. Equating “what is 
presented” with “what is learned” 
is not an assumption unique to 
television. Too often we view stu- 
dents as “note-takers” and informa- 
tion-feedback mechanisms. 

We seem to be deep in the mire 
of dealing with individual learning 
framed as a problem of controlling 
masses of individuals. This dilemma 
follows logically from the attemp- 
ted social revolution of education 
for everyone. We have not, how- 
ever, achieved the concomitant 
revolution within educational in- 
stitutions that would build schools 
for everyone. 

Education for everyone may not 
be realized until we design the 
technological tools that will help 
us produce it. Today, we have a 
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rapidly developing technology of 
information-handling that may be 
used to multiply the efforts of our 
teachers. 

With some fear, we think of the 
ways in which technology of 
information-handling has already 
bypassed the schools in an effort to 
achieve direct contact with individ- 
uals. Commercial television in re- 
cent years has continued the high 
art of documentary programing to 
an extent that these programs are 
often a better source of information 
than any but the most scholarly 
realms within schools. Technolog- 
ical effects are also evident when 
children enter kindergarten after 
several years of television viewing. 


ZERO EQUALS ZERO 


It is important that the profes- 
sion ask the Midwest Airborne Pro- 
gram to help it move toward de- 
veloping systems of educational 
technology. It will be of no help if 
the MPATI program of evaluation 
only compares transmission efficien- 
cies of conventional teaching and 
MPATI teaching. The lecture- 
demonstration is probably inade- 
quate whether on television or by 
classroom teachers. We may reason 
that zero equals zero without re- 
gard for the medium. 

The lecture-demonstration for- 
mat usually transmits ready-made 
generalizations to students, with 
effectiveness measured by student 
accuracy in feeding back on 
achievement tests answers they 
have been given previously. Can 
we not develop a framework which 
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will give students the raw material 
to encourage individual discovery 
and development of generaliza- 
tions? 

MPATI programing appears to 
mirror one of the least effective of 
our present practices rather than 
the best we can achieve. Does this 
mean that our new educational 
technology will mass produce the 
commonplace and mediocre? Will 
the profession fumble the oppor- 
tunity to produce excellence? 

A real danger of MPATI pro- 
graming, and all educational tele- 
vision programing, may be a pre- 
mature hardening of conceptions 
of the medium. We have seen this 
in the conception of the instruc- 
tional film as a “textbook with 
sound and pictures.” This rigidity 
appears also in textbooks which 
have most of the life and contro- 
versy filtered out. 

One viewpoint maintains that 
television for education has limita- 
tions of both an economic and 
technical nature. Our present op- 
erations are not close to either limi- 
tation. Consider the possibilities if 
we think of educational television 
as a medium to communicate di- 
rectly with students in their homes 
rather than in school. Could the 
profession create programs of 
learning that would compete suc- 
cessfully for the attention of 
the noncaptive student audience? 
Could we face the prospect that 
educational television may not be 
a classroom medium except in an 
economy of scarcity, or in the early 
stages of development? 


Of several issues relating to the 
economies of the television medium 
and the professional quality of pro- 
graming, one is an old story in 
audiovisual educations: too much 
money spent for technical facilities 
and too little for development of 
programing. Motion picture pro- 
jectors have long gathered dust in 
school closets because budgets 
ruled out purchase or rental of 
films. 

In television, tremendous sums 
have been spent for videotape fa- 
cilities that are not significant im- 
provements over live programing. 
We still have with us an assump- 
tion that the medium is “magic” by 
itself without regard for the qual- 
ity of program it transmits. The 
medium itself is nothing. The qual- 
ities of potential learning are de- 
termined by the decisions of men 
—both technical and professional 
men. 

According to financial estimates, 
the total cost of all aspects of 
MPATI operation will amount to 
$7,750,000 for last summer’s test- 
ing period and operation for the 
1961-62 school year. If the pro- 
gram is promoted on the basis of 
economy a complete analysis must 
include an evaluation of quality of 
learning. The measurement of qual- 
ity of learning is essential to de- 
veloping a much needed theory of 
educational productivity. Even if 
the economic evaluation of MPATI 
shows a great saving in money and 
human effort, we ought not to feel 
satisfied unless the quality of learn- 
ing encouraged is worthwhile. ° 
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Recent Research on the Subject 
Mathematics in the Secondary School 


Tueopore E. Kettoce and Donovan A. JOHNSON 
In Review of Educational Research 


Ey URING the years 1957-1960, 
a time of ferment in mathematics 
education, a variety of experiments 
with new curriculums were con- 
ducted at local, state, and national 
levels. In designing and implement- 
ing new curriculums and new ap- 
proaches, it is vital that results 
from research be considered. The 
following will be concerned with 
describing some of the research 
projects related to experimental 
curriculums and the current status 
of teaching in secondary-school 
mathematics. 

A survey by Luther Shetler ex- 
amined the aims, curriculum, meth- 
ods, and evaluation in mathematics 
teaching to determine how closely 
they agreed with research results 
and proposals. Disagreement be- 
tween expert opinion and practices 
in classroom methods and evalu- 
ation was revealed. It was found 
that the teachers consistently fol- 
lowing recommended practices are 
those who spend most of the school 
day teaching mathematics and 
those who have professional assis- 
tance in teaching. 

In a related study, Clarence Die- 
bel considered the influence of the 
evaluative criterions of the co- 
operative study of secondary 
schools in 57 Oregon schools. This 
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study indicated that the recom- 
mendations are sporadically imple- 
mented. 

One way to study the mathe- 
matics curriculum is to analyze 
textbooks. An analysis of 627 sec- 
ondary mathematics texts by Jo- 
seph Izzo to determine trends in 
the use of graphical material re- 
vealed increased attention to graph- 
ing, especially in connection with 
locus and analytic geometry in 
plane geometry texts. 

Similarly, Nageswari Rajaratnam 
studied 10 elementary algebra texts 
to relate the development of the 
concepts of variable, function, 
equation, and equality with the 
work of mathematicians and logi- 
cians. She observed new ideas 
mixed with outworn and erroneous 
ideas and terminology. 

A method of evaluating curric- 
ulum effectiveness is to consider 
its contribution to success in col- 
lege. By this approach, Frances 
Knights analyzed a test given to 
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entering college freshmen to deter- 
mine their preparation for analytic 
geometry. Using these scores as 
predictors of success in analytic 
geometry, Knights showed that stu- 
dents need more skill in problem 
solving, more experience in apply- 
ing learning, and more understand- 
ing of definitions, relationships, and 
symbols to be successful in analytic 
geometry. 


EVALUATING CONTENT 


Since a variety of new content 
is being brought into the mathe- 
matics curriculum, the contribu- 
tions of both the new and the tra- 
ditional topics need to be evalu- 
ated. We have little evidence with 
which to defend either the old or 
the new. 

One curriculum recommendation 
frequently made is that courses 
should be functional. Results of an 
investigation by William Bush 
failed to support the functional ap- 
proach. The investigation revealed 
that students with two years of 
formal mathematics were superior 
in every category tested to students 
experiencing the functional ap- 
proach, 

The success of curriculum pro- 
posals depends greatly on the at- 
titudes of teachers toward the new 
ideas and their competence to 
teach them. Daniel Spillane studied 
the attitudes of Pennsylvania math- 
ematics teachers toward the inclu- 
sion of analytic geometry, calculus, 
and statistics in the high-school 
program, and considered the teach- 
ers’ competence to teach these sub- 
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jects. He found that teachers favor 
these topics in high school and feel 
generally competent to teach these 
subjects. Younger teachers and 
those who felt competent to teach 
the subjects were more favorably 
inclined toward them. 

The number of experimental 
mathematics curriculums continues 
to grow, and projects that have 
been underway for some time con- 
tinue experimentation. No experi- 
mental project has reported data 
adequate to permit evaluation of 
its effectiveness. 

To anyone facing the difficult 
task of evaluating a new curricu- 
lum, a report by J. Dan Hull and 
others on a conference sponsored 
by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the Council of 
Chief State School Officers will be 
useful. Purposes of the conference 
were to develop guidelines for pro- 
gram appraisal and direction in the 
teaching of mathematics and the 
sciences and to evaluate proposals 
being made for changes in school 
programs. 

Some experimental studies, al- 
though few in number, showed 
concern for the significance of at- 
titudes, the nature of understand- 
ing, and the formation of concepts 
in mathematics. 

The significance of maturity and 
other variables in relation to an 
understanding of the limit concept 
was studied by L. T. Smith. Among 
578 students in grades 7 through 
12, some classes were given three 
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hours of special instruction in 
limits, other classes equated in 
mental age were not. Findings 
showed: Experience is important; 
significant gains in conceptualizing 
limit occurred at all levels; chron- 
ological age is not a related vari- 
able; and mental age is positively 
correlated with limits test scores. 


PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED 


Although much space recently 
has been devoted to special pro- 
grams for the gifted, few studies 
evaluated their effectiveness. But 
a study of an enrichment program 
by Roy Gilbert Long showed that 
both talented and nontalented in 
an enrichment program surpassed 
the control group in both achieve- 
ment and attitude. This was a care- 
fully designed study that induces 
confidence in the implications con- 
cerning the contributions of an en- 
richment program. 

David Wells reported an in- 
formal experiment with a modified 
curriculum for capable students in 
one eighth-grade algebra class. 
Achievement of the high-ability 
eighth-graders was comparable to 
that of ninth-graders completing a 
similar course. The former achieved 
as well or better than the ninth 
grade control group. 

Various programs for gifted stu- 
dents have been advocated. Donald 
Devine described a seminar to pro- 
vide an accelerated program for 
gifted senior-high-school students, 
and Florence Elder described a 
seminar to provide an enriched pro- 
gram for gifted junior-high stu- 
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dents. Summer seminars supported 
by National Science Foundation 
funds with emphasis on topics from 
contemporary mathematics were 
described by Eugene Nichols, Ross 
Nielson and Walter Gohman, and 
Milton Ferguson. Ferguson's find- 
ings from a state-wide summer pro- 
gram at eight centers in Tennessee 
indicated significant gains in 
subject-matter achievement by the 
experimental group, but no signifi- 
cant gains in ability to use knowl- 
edge for problem solving. 

Even though interest in and sup- 
port for educational television have 
increased in recent years, relatively 
few efforts have been made to use 
television to teach mathematics. 
Extensive experimentation at dif- 
ferent levels with valid evaluation 
of all objectives needs to be made 
before we can know the extent of 
television's contribution. 

In regard to facilities and equip- 
ment for the mathematics class- 
room, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act has provided funds for 
improved facilities and equipment, 
and several surveys have been con- 
ducted to determine needs. A U.S. 
Office of Education study by E. S. 
Oburn and others found that class- 
room facilities are usually inade- 
quate and that fewer than half the 
mathematics teachers surveyed use 
commercial or improvised equip- 
ment, even though models were 
rated the most valuable teaching 
aid. 

‘Another government survey by 
W. Edgar Martin reported require- 
ments and recommendations of 
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state departments of education in 
regard to facilities, equipment, 
and instructional material for teach- 
ing science and mathematics at the 
elementary-school and secondary- 
school levels. 

Financial support by govern- 
mental agencies and foundations 
for research in mathematics should 
result in improvement in quality 
and quantity of research in mathe- 
matics education. An illustration of 
this support in action is the Office 
of Education report of a conference 
on “Psychological Problems and 
Research Methods in Mathematics 
Training.” This conference brought 
together mathematicians and psy- 
chologists to discuss approaches to 
research in mathematics education. 
The report provides a guide for 
investigation. It includes a review 
of completed research, formulation 
of problems in the learning of 
mathematics which should be in- 
vestigated, and research designs 
and methods appropriate to the 
conduct of such studies. 

The studies made since 1957 
point to these general conclusions: 
There is urgent need for more well- 
trained secondary mathematics 
teachers. Substantial improvement 
is needed in teaching facilities. Al- 
though much curriculum develop- 
ment has occurred, there is need 
for coordination, better definition 
of goals, concepts and understand- 


ings, and adequate evaluative re- 
search. Some evidence suggests 
that we have in many instances ex- 
pected too little from our students; 
however, the precise implications 
for mathematics and the school as 
a whole are still a moot point. 
Much curriculum study has been 
fragmented with emphasis on one 
level or another rather than con- 
centration on the total program. 
Opportunities for the talented stu- 
dent have been greatly extended, 
but again without adequate evalu- 
ation and without attention to the 
total situation. 

Research should make maximum 
use of the techniques, instruments, 
and conclusions of previous studies 
of related problems. Donovan A. 
Johnson’s study, “Implications of 
Research in the Psychology of 
Learning for Science and Mathe- 
matics Teaching,” is indicative of 
the contributions to be found out- 
side the field of mathematics. 

In view of the increased cost and 
complexity of a well-designed 
study, Kenneth E. Brown offers the 
following suggestions: Key prob- 
lems should be identified by groups 
of teachers and schools. Problems 
should be investigated by a team 
approach rather than by individ- 
uals. Results should be published 
and distributed to avoid duplica- 
tion and to suggest deeper studies. 
These are basic needs, © 


An eighth-grade mathematics test question was, “What is 
the due date of a promissory note?” Instead of “date of 
maturity,” one pupil wrote, “date of mortuary”; another, 
date of maternity.”—Richard Richardson in NEA Journal. 
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Evaluation In Terms of Current Practices 
How Well Are We Teaching Reading? 
EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
In Elementary English 


Eaa are at least three sources 
of information to give an indication 
of success in teaching reading to- 
day. They are: studies comparing 
reading instruction now with an 
earlier time, leading to a conclusion 
that reading is being taught as well 
now as it was a generation or a 
century ago; experimental studies 
and surveys, which reveal major 
needs and point to means of im- 
proving instruction; and classroom 
observations by scholars with mas- 
tery of the cognate disciplines, such 
as phonetics and perception, which 
are basic to reading instruction. 
When these sources of information 
are disregarded, fanatics, faddists, 
and zealots recommend one-shot 
remedies. 

The following will discuss the 
evaluation of reading instruction in 
terms of current practices regard- 
ing individual differences, interests, 
phonics, and thinking. What is 
done about the first, providing for 
individual differences, is the foun- 
dation of reading instruction. 

From published reports and 
classroom observations, it appears 
that more attention is being given 
in more schools to individual dif- 
ferences in learning abilities and 
needs than at any time since the 
introduction of grade-level organ- 
ization of schools in the early nine- 
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teenth century. Despite this, there 
are still far too many schools in 
which regimentation—the same 
textbook prescription for all pupils 
in a grade—is the order of the day. 

On the positive side, more pupils 
are being taught to read today 
when they are ready—whether they 
are in kindergarten, first, or a 
higher grade. Grade-level dictated 
thinking is slowly but surely being 
displaced by the “pursuit of ex- 
cellence.” Equally important, those 
advising parents to teach their five- 
year-olds to read are under sus- 
picion by those who have been 
trapped by this tragic advice. 

Furthermore, there is a growing 
recognition of the limitations of 
group tests for estimating reading 
readiness. As a result, more empha- 
sis is on teacher use of informal in- 
ventories and individual scales, 
based on significant researches re- 
garding the development of inter- 
ests, perceptual skills, and thinking 
abilities. 
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Today, too, fewer years are lost 
for pupils assigned to reading 
groups on the basis of standardized 
tests of reading achievement. Few- 
er superior pupils and low achiev- 
ers have reading indigestion in- 
duced by the misuse of standard- 
ized tests that conceal rather than 
reveal the typical 10-to-12-year 
range in reading abilities of fifth- 
grade pupils, for example. There is 
less of the bland sameness of read- 
ing diets resulting from the fact 
that no standardized test yields 
either the independent or the in- 
structional reading level of the 
pupil. For estimating reading 
levels, more use is being made of 
systematic informal inventories, 


RATIONAL THERAPY 


Finally, delusions about regi- 
mentation and a three-group plan 
of instruction are being cured by 
rational therapy, Today, profes- 
sionally competent administrators 
are encouraging teachers to test, or 
try out, variations of individualized 
and group reading plans in terms 
of their different levels of profes- 
sional competence, However, this 
is not referred to as methods; in- 
stead, they are concerned with 
plans for differentiating instruction 
—for providing equal learning op- 
portunities for all pupils, 

Progress on identification and 
nurture of individual differences is 
being made in spite of writers, 
careless with the truth, asserting 
that differentiated instruction was 
“invented to divert attention from 
poor reading instruction,” 
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With the matter of interests, 
there is evidence that today the 
pupils’ “right to read” is more 
heavily insured. There is well- 
placed emphasis on selfselection of 
readable and interesting materials 
and on a balanced diet of non- 
fiction and fiction by protagonists 
of both individualized and group 
instructional plans. 

Independent reading is consid- 
ered a blue-chip investment of the 
pupil's time in science, history, ete. 
Pupils are encouraged to evaluate 
their reading in a spirit of friendly 
candor with their peers, rather 
than by preparing a stilted book re- 
port for the teacher. 

In some classrooms, however, 
reading interest is still stifled rather 
than nurtured. It appears that 
reader interest is raised or muted 
in any type of reading program, de- 
pending on attitude and compe- 
tence of the teacher. No matter 
what the plan or method, only 
competent teachers can make a 
program effective, 


PHONICS 


There is so much confusion sur- 
rounding the word phonics today 
that many teachers approach this 
facet of reading instruction with 
mixed emotions, Happily, there are 
more and more “heads-up” teachers 
who know their phonetics (the sci- 
ence of speech sounds). They ap- 
proach word learning in its percep- 
tual and re-cognition setting, teach- 
ing the phonic skills so that they 
are used automatically in silent 
reading, thus leaving the pupil's 
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mind free to attend to the thought 
of what he is reading. That is, they 
teach phonics as one means to 
fruitful reading rather than as a 
dead end. 

These “heads-up” teachers con- 
sider several important factors in 
perception which give phonics in- 
struction a “forward look.”: 

Need. Pupil awareness of the 
need to learn a specific skill; for 
example, the kw sound qu in quiet. 

Grouping and set. Pupil aware- 
ness of the grouping of sounds of 
the spoken word as preparation 
(set) for his identification of the 
grouping of letters (phonogram) 
representing those sounds. 

Feedbacks: sounds-phonograms. 
Pupil feedback (a circular process) 
from the examination of the letter 
groupings of the written word to 
the sounds of the spoken word; for 
example, the application of phonic 
skills to the written word during 
silent reading. 

Feedback: meaning. Pupil feed- 
back to previous experience so 
that perception is consummated in 
meaning; for example, interpreting 
the meaning of the word in its con- 
textual setting. 

_ Dynamic closure. Pupils blend- 
ing of consonant sounds at the be- 
ginning or end of syllables, or of 
two parts of a word to make a 
whole word; for example, the t of 
toy and r of ride to make the tr of 
train, 

> Insured association. Pupils say- 
ing the vowel sound in a syllable 
rather than quoting a memorized 
rule; for example, reproducing the 
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sound of a in cat or in the first 
syllable of satisfy. 
THINKING 

As for thinking in reading in- 
struction today, considerable evi- 
dence indicates a need for more 
emphasis on teaching pupils how 
to think in listening and reading 
situations. In some classrooms, the 
mere pronunciation of words is ac- 
cepted as reading. Consequently, 
pupils are unable to discriminate 
between facts and opinions, to dis- 
tinguish between referential and 
emotive language, to evaluate the 
relevancy of a statement to a pur- 
pose, to organize information in 
outline form, to draw conclusions 
from related facts, and so on— that 
is, to employ those abilities needed 
to read beyond the lines. 

In other classrooms, teachers 
plan to teach pupils how to think. 
These teachers consider the ma- 
terials of reading to be concepts, 
not word forms. They are con- 
cerned with the sequence of con- 
cept of formation, beginning with 
organization of the pupil’s own per- 
sonal fund of experience and end- 
ing with his own verbalization of 
that experience. They teach with 
the attitude that concepts yield vo- 
cabulary, not vice versa. 

To achieve the goals of reading 
instruction today, successful teach- 
ers today have well-stocked librar- 
ies containing a wealth of instruc- 
tional materials. And they know 
that there are two ends of the log, 
but that the heartwood which gives 
the log strength is the library. ° 


What Can We Learn From It? 


The Special Television Class Assignment 


Nem. Postman 
In Television and the Teaching of English 


= REQUENTLY during the se- 
mester a television program of 
compelling interest will cry out for 
something more than mere notice 
in the English classroom. Although 
it may be inconvenient, a teacher 
may wish to spend a day or two 
teaching about it. Accordingly, an 
assignment to read a story or to 
write a composition may be 
changed to the viewing of a special 
television production. 

The “special” assignment does 
not require extensive preparation 
and generally results in an informal 
lesson in which students discuss 
their reactions as they would a 
book, movie, or play. While such 
informality must not be derogated, 
in an academic context informality 
sometimes encourages dilettantism 
or, worse, carelessness. The teacher 
must guard against these attitudes 
toward television, just as he does 
toward other literary forms. One 
way would be to structure the dis- 
cussion to maintain informality and 
at the same time cultivate the habit 
of disciplined analysis, 

If the program is a play, the 
teacher might ask his students to 
discuss the plot, theme, character- 
ization, and purpose much as if 
the students had organized a 
theater party and returned to 
school to review their impressions. 
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If the program is a documentary, 
say, CBS Reports’ Who Speaks fo 
the South? the teacher might guide 
the discussion to the program’s 
point of view. He might ask the 
students to discuss which people 
they sympathize with and which 
they disliked. He might try to have 
his students articulate the reasons 
for their feelings. Although this 
program tried to present different 
sides of a controversial question 
fairly, it is important that students 
realize that the movie or television 
camera injects a point of view by 
the very process of selecting one 
thing for emphasis and another for 
neglect. ] 

In fact, any documentary of this 
kind, Cast the First Stone, The 
Population Explosion, or The Jazz 
Age, will very likely motivate the 
teacher to engage his students in 
a discussion of objectivity. 
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TELEVISION 


It is important that the teacher 
not expect too much when giving 
a special television class assign- 
ment. Since there is only one or 
two days for discussion, he must 
accept the fact that his lesson will 
be superficial. Yet, superficiality has 
certain virtues. In this instance, the 
teacher is demonstrating to his stu- 
dents that the content of television 
can be as relevant to the classroom 
as many things from books or the 
stage. The sources of maturing ex- 
periences are not the monopoly of 
a few forms of communication, and 
the teacher is giving notice that 
television programs need to be, and 
can be, thoughtfully evaluated. 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS 


As a result of a television class 
assignment, the students may find 
themselves asking searching ques- 
tions of television programs they 
were not assigned. A student may 
quite unexpectedly wonder why 
Beaver in Leave It to Beaver man- 
ages to solve problems that con- 
found other members of the family, 
or why Matt Dillon of Gunsmoke 
does not marry Kitty, or why Jim 
Anderson of Father Knows Best, 
unlike almost everyone else, does 
not have financial problems. Ac- 
tually, these are rather sophisti- 
cated questions and experienced 
teachers will not expect them to 
arise quickly and readily, Never- 
theless, the special class assignment 
has the virtue of relating the seri- 
ous business of evaluating litera- 
ture to the seemingly passive busi- 
hess of watching television. 
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In addition, the special class as- 
signment can be useful as an aid 
in teaching about things other than 
television. The medium does have 
value as a carrier of information 
and ideas about subjects normally 
carried in the English curriculum. 
For example, teachers and students 
who in 1960 were studying the 
structure of the English language 
might have profited from the Bell 
Telephone presentation of The 
Alphabet Conspiracy. This pro- 
gram, which has been shown sey- 
eral times, is concerned with the 
science of language and explains 
in popularized fashion the basic as- 
sumptions, methodology, and term- 
inology of linguistics. Don Her- 
berts Mr. Wizard, on one occasion, 
also dealt with the science of lan- 
guage. If the teacher is willing to 
make use of such programs, he may 
ask his students to view one of 
them in lieu of, or as a supplement 


to, their regular assignment. 
LINGUISTIC INFORMATION 


Furthermore, teachers should not 
overlook the fact that television is 
in itself a constant and interesting 
source of linguistic information. 
Teachers wishing to describe to 
their students the various dialects 
of English will find satisfying ex- 
amples on television—the New 
England speech of President Ken- 
nedy or Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
Texan drawl of Vice-President 
Johnson, the midwestern twang of 
Herb Shriner. Courageous teachers 
might wish to call attention, for 
purposes of analysis, to the colorful 
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vocabulary of Dizzy Dean or the 
quaint but obscure syntax of Casey 
Stengel. 

The point is that, with the ex- 
ception of face-to-face communica- 
tion, television is probably the most 
abundant source of linguistic 
experience that students have. 
Whether a teacher is interested in 
prescribing a particular set of 
speech patterns or concerned with 
increasing his students sensitivities 
to the fascinating varieties of 
American English, television can 
be a useful aid. 

To introduce a unit on the social 
and economic utility of standard 
English, one teacher required his 
students to view two programs, 
Father Knows Best and The Life 
of Riley. The students were asked 
to note the differences between the 
speech patterns of Jim Anderson 

(played by Robert Young) and 
Chester Riley (played by William 
Bendix) and, at the same time, ob- 
serve corresponding differences in 
their professions, status, and dress. 
It was observed during the class 
discussion that Riley’s limited vo- 
cabulary frequently frustrated his 
attempts to communicate with 
members of a different social class, 
while Anderson appeared to func- 
tion with equal effectiveness among 
all kinds of people. 

Another teacher, in introducing 
a brief unit on “linguistic snob- 
bery” assigned the task of identify- 
ing the dialects, especially the 
“foreign accents,” that tend to be 
sources of humor, or, under certain 
circumstances, ridicule. Using tele- 


vision as one source, the students 
discovered that the Spanish-English 
of Desi Arnaz, the Italian-English 
of Pat Harrington, Jr., and the 
Yiddish-English of Mollie Goldberg 
appeared to be objects of humor in 
themselves. 

A third teacher, hoping to make 
his students aware of the changing 
character of language and, at the 
same time, increase their vocabu- 
lary, required his class to note any 
new words or forms heard on tele- 
vision. One student noted the in- 
creasing use of like as a conjunc- 
tion, another noted the use of sci- 
ence as a verb, a third listed as 
“new” words: perambulate, cogi- 
tate, genuflect, and insipid. 


NOTE OF CAUTION 


One note of caution is in order. 
Teachers who have tried the spe- 
cial television assignment have 
found that they cannot insist that 
all students view the same pro- 
gram, or, for that matter, any pro- 
gram at all. Television viewing, un- 
like reading, tends to be a family 
activity and a parent wishing to see 
and hear Lawrence Welk may not 
accept the Sacco-Vanzetti story as 
an adequate substitute. The teach- 
er must remember that television 
is so much a part of the warp and 
woof of the evening hours that a 
seemingly innocent assignment may 
tear the fabric of family peace. 
“Team-watching” at one student’s 
home may be an alternative, or in 
individual cases a reading assign- 


ment in a related area may be a 
solution. s 
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Some Suggestions for 


Evaluation of Guidance Programs 
through Studies of Students 
Frank E. WeLLMAN and Don D. Twirorp 


In Guidance Counseling and Testing Program Evaluation 


Sei. programs exist to 
serve students, either directly or in- 
directly. Primary objectives all re- 
late to student behavior and de- 
velopment, which means that the 
only true measure of guidance- 
program value must be in terms of 
what happens to students. 

There are difficulties in conduct- 
ing evaluative studies where stu- 
dent outcomes are the basic cri- 
terions. The following suggestions 
do not represent elaborate research 
designs, but rather an attempt to 
present some methods for the col- 
lection of basic data and a few 
possibilities for the development of 
more elaborate data collection and 
research projects. Practically all 
state and local school systems 
should be able to carry out some of 
these suggestions, and those having 
already collected much basic data 
should be ready to launch compre- 
hensive and well-controlled experi- 
mental studies. 

Ideally, there should be compre- 
hensive research projects initiated 
each year in each state to evaluate 
certain aspects of guidance pro- 
grams. Then, with cooperation and 
coordination among states, appro- 
priate evaluation of effectiveness 
could be accomplished efficiently 
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and without undue strain on any 
one state or school system. 

It has been suggested that 
achievement of some of the objec- 
tives of NDEA, V-A programs can 
be evaluated by obtaining answers 
to certain questions which reflect 
desired outcomes. The following 
questions might serve as basic cri- 
terions for determining what data 
should be collected to relate the 
extent of outcomes to program ac- 
tivities. They may also prove valu- 
able in forming hypotheses to be 
tested in experimental studies of 
guidance programs and specific 
program activities. 

1. Do students develop greater 
understanding of their abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests? 

2. Are students, and their par- 
ents, fully aware of opportunities 
and requirements for education and 


careers? 
3. Do students select courses, 
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and achieve in them, in line with 
their abilities, aptitudes, interests? 

4. Do students able to do so fin- 
ish secondary school? 

5. Do students capable of doing 
so continue education beyond sec- 
ondary school? 

6. Are those students continuing 
education beyond the secondary 
school successful in their educa- 
tional pursuits? 

7. Are significant numbers of the 
very able students getting more 
extensive background in mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages? ` 

The data which may be collected 
in the study of student outcomes 
may be classified as follows: (1) 
data collected uniformly statewide 
or systemwide for a specified seg- 
ment of the student population, 
(2) data collected uniformly for 
a sample of a specified segment of 
the student population, and (3) 
comprehensive case data of a spe- 
cialized nature for predictive and 
experimental research. 

Suggested evaluative criterions 
for which statewide data may be 
feasible include; (1) persistence 
in school, (2) enrolment in courses 
in school, (3) planning for post- 
high-school activities, and (4) 
post-high-school activities. State 
and local systems may want to de- 
velop other areas of data collection 
which will better meet local evalu- 
ative needs. 

Two variables, sex and scho- 
lastic aptitude, are proven to be 
related to variance in the above 
criterions. They are relatively easy 
to study and are suggested as two 
fundamental classifications in the 
collection of statewide data. Scho- 


lastic aptitude grouping by quarters 
is suggested, using the results of 
the most recently administered 
scholastic aptitude test and classi- 
fying on a national norm basis. In 
states where all ninth-graders re- 
ceive this type of test, it is desir- 
able to use ninth-grade grouping 
throughout, thus minimizing the 
selective factor created by those 
who leave school early and stu- 
dents repeating grades. 

In regard to sampled data, any 
complete list of studies for which 
this type of data is appropriate 
would necessarily be lengthy. The 
following list is only suggestive. 
The term “sampling” is used here 
to include studies by: selected 
states or areas, selected pupil pop- 
ulations, selected school units, and 
other groupings which may lend 
themselves to sampling studies. 

Some studies which may be con- 
ducted by utilizing data collected 
on a “sampling” basis include those 
suggested below. All studies listed 
were suggested by state guidance 
personnel. State and local systems 
are urged to examine their partic 
ular needs for comprehensive re- 
search and to design studies to 
meet those needs, rather than to 
undertake studies which are sug- 
gested but which may not be the 
most appropriate approach to the 
local program, 

Periodic follow-up studies of 
high-school graduates to maintain 
continuous information regarding 
higher education, employment, mar- 
riage, etc., for at least five years 
after graduation. 

Studies of student high-school 
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and post-high-school achievement, 
including such details as differen- 
tial course achievement and per- 
sistence in a particular curriculum 
with controls on such variables as 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and 
other characteristics about which 
data can be obtained. 

Studies of drop-outs, both high 
school and college, with particular 
attention to reasons for and char- 
acteristics of drop-outs, which can 
be used to identify potential drop- 
outs. 

Studies of factors which may in- 
fluence student behavior and de- 
velopment, such as: motivation, 
particularly as it relates to school 
achievement and educational and 
career choices; influence of socio- 
economic factors; influence of 
school size and curricular offerings; 
and influence of parents and teach- 
ers. 

Studies in the prediction of curric- 
ulum and career choices and subse- 
quent persistence and success. 

Studies in the prediction of per- 
formance in post-high-school activ- 
ities from data available during 
high-school attendance. 

Studies of the influence of the 
introduction of new guidance pro- 
grams and improvement of existing 
programs under NDEA, V-A. 


The individual case study does 
not lend itself readily to statistical 
analysis in evaluating guidance pro- 
grams; however, case data on 
small groups of students with cer- 
tain common characteristics can be 
treated statistically. The particular 
value of case data is in the study 
and improvement of guidance tech- 
niques which are indirectly related 
to evaluation. Also, this approach 
may provide valuable material for 
furthering effective public rela- 
tions. The following are some sug- 
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gested uses for case-study tech- 
niques and data: 

Determining the relationship be- 
tween counselor activity and stu- 
dent choice and decision, 

“Humanizing the guidance 
story,” such as developing the hu- 
man interest aspects of a particu- 
larly successful case. 

Providing illustrative materials 
for inservice education activities or 
techniques. 

Providing the basis for long- 
term appraisal. 

Developing counselor insight and 
evaluating student insight. 


The case-study method in guid- 
ance consists essentially of the ap- 
plication of counseling techniques 
to individuals and subsequent ob- 
servations in behavior. The follow- 
ing is a suggested list of problem 
types which may be studied by this 
approach: 

Potential dropouts and under- 
achievers; exceptionally able stu- 
dents in all areas, and the student 
with multiple potentialities; eco- 
nomically deprived students; stu- 
dents with low-level motivation; 
social rejects and ethnic groups; 
and the mentally and physically 
handicapped. 

Careful analysis of case data on 
problems such as those listed above 
may provide sufficient information 
for the formulation of hypotheses 
which can be tested by compre- 
hensive and well-controlled exper- 
imental studies. In the final analy- 
sis, good experimental research is 
the most promising approach to 
determining effectiveness of pro- 
gram activities and to subsequent 
program improvement. ° 


—S=* With Education in Washington * == 
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CARE at Christmas.—A heart- 
warming Christmas report from 
CARE tells how American farmers 
are helping to raise a bumper crop 
of school children across the world. 
Nearly 11 million undernourished 
children are sharing in school-feed- 
ing programs based on CARE dis- 
tributions of U.S. farm surpluses. 
In 18 countries from Panama to 
Pakistan, the food gifts boost at- 
tendance and turn listless young- 
sters into eager scholars, according 
to glowing reports sent to CARE 
by school administrators and teach- 
ers. 

In Bogota, Colombia, for ex- 
ample, public-school enrolment 
soared from 70,000 to 90,000, and 
classes had to go on split-shifts in 
the first year the free-lunch pro- 
gram started. In Libya, the daily 
food is credited with bringing an 
annual 25 percent increase in 
elementary-school enrolment. In 
the Philippines, farm kids who 
used to stay home to help their 
parents during the harvests have 
been at their desks every day; they 
don’t want to miss their milk. And 
in Ceylon, when a mix-up delayed 
the baking of flour into buns, 60 
school principals sent telegrams of 
protest to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

The CARE programs have a sig- 
nificance far beyond the immediate 
benefits for the youngsters who are 
fed. Lack of education is a root 
cause of the poverty suffered by 


most of the people in under- 
developed lands, and governments 
are expanding public education fa- 
cilities to an unprecedented degree. 

But the long years of hopeless- 
ness have made many parents 
apathetic about sending their chil- 
dren to school. Far more frequent- 
ly, boys and girls come to class so 
hungry that they cannot concen- 
trate. Now, with the U.S. food at- 
tracting new students and provid- 
ing nourishment during the day, 
educators see a turning point in the 
fight against ignorance. 

Foods served to the children de- 
pend on the commodities made 
available for foreign relief from 
America’s farm stockpiles. Current- 
ly, the servings range from a mid- 
morning glass of milk, or milk and 
a roll, to a bowl of hot corn meal 
mush, plus milk and a roll for 
lunch. 

The makings come from milk 
powder, enriched flour, and corn 
meal given to the nonprofit inter- 
national relief agency from U.S. 
Department of Agriculture stock- 
piles. To finance their distribution 
abroad, CARE combines Partner- 
ship Programs, whereby host gov- 
ernments pay the costs, and the 
CARE Food Crusade, which ap- 
peals to Americans for contribu- 
tions of $1 per package, to reach 
needy families or institutions. 

Under both plans, all supplies 
are delivered as “A gift from the 
people of the United States of 
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America.” To bring a personal 
greeting of friendship, the Food 
Crusade units also bear the name 
and address of the contributor. 
Wherever possible, this food-assist 
to learning is made even more ef- 
fective by CARE deliveries of edu- 
cational tools — writing supplies, 
new books, classroom equipment. 

So valuable have the school 
plans proved in the nine years 
since they were initiated as part of 
CARE’s food relief that local gov- 
ernments, wherever possible, are 
now helping to feed their own chil- 
dren. The vast majority of the 
nearly 11 million boys and girls 
who are benefiting in the current 
school term are covered by Part- 
nership Programs in Ceylon, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Korea, Libya, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, the Philippines, and Poland. 
The dollars donated through 
CARE offices in the U.S. are the 
sole support of the school feedings 
in Afghanistan, Haiti, Hong Kong, 
India, Israel, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

Approximately 750,000 Food 
Crusade packages are going to the 
schools, or almost 18 percent of the 
4.5 million $1 CARE packages in 
the current year. A typical Food 
Crusade unit prepared for schools 
consists of 27 Ibs, of powdered 
milk, enough to make 432 half- 
pints. 


New Approach?—Rep. Cleveland 
M. Bailey (D-W.Va.), a staunch 
supporter of federal aid, has pro- 
posed “a new approach to achieve 
our goal: stimulation and encour- 
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agement of education.” His pro- 
posal is to appropriate to each state 
federal funds amounting to 2 per- 
cent of the state’s total expendi- 
tures for public elementary and 
secondary education. 

In addition, states with annual 
per capita incomes below the na- 
tional average would have their 
grants increased by the percentage 
by which the state lags the national 
average. Under this formula, states 
with greater educational expendi- 
tures would receive larger federal 
grants, and reductions in school 
spending would be penalized by 
equivalent reductions in the federal 
grant. 

HEW Secretary Abraham A. 
Ribicoff has commended the Bailey 
proposal. It was unanimously ap- 
proved by the legislative commit- 
tee of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, but full member- 
ship of the Council withheld en- 
dorsement at its November meeting 
“until we know more of the specif- 
ics. 

Rep. Bailey’s proposal will be 
introduced as a bill next year, if 
public and Congressional reaction 
is favorable. A former teacher, 
principal, and superintendent in 
West Virginia schools, Rep. Bailey 
is the second-ranking member of 
the majority party on the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 


Adult Education.—“Adult Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools,” the first 
joint policy statement ever pre- 
pared in this area of education, was 
released at the ninth annual con- 
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vention of the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators 
(NAPSAE) in Washington last 
month. The statement was de- 
veloped by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and NAP- 
SAE. 

The four groups agree that pub- 
lic funds should pay for adult and 
community education and that 
adult education is a logical part of 
public-school education programs 
because public schools are avail- 
able to adult students, are not used 
at night, and have the staff and 
facilities with which to teach 
adults. They are also in accord in 
thinking that public-school educa- 
tion programs for adults should be 
under the direct control of local 
boards of education and that adult 
programs should not be limited to 
vocational, remedial, or academic 
subjects. 

The statement concludes by stat- 
ing: “The extent to which various 
Sources of revenue are used 
for public-school adult education 
should be the decision of each state 
and local board of education, Pro- 
vision for an adequate adult edu- 
cation program should be included, 
either independently or in cooper- 
ation with other districts, in every 
board of education budget.” 


Educational Broadcasting.—The 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has established an Educational 
Broadcasting Branch in its Broad- 
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cast Bureau. The new branch, part 
of a Research and Education Di- 
vision which absorbs the former 
Economics Division. is responsible 
for compiling information, conduct. 
ing studies, and making recommen- 
dations relating to educational 
broadcast services, and serving as 
a clearinghouse of information for, 
and liaison with, private and goy- 
ernment groups. 

Hyman H. Goldin, who was 
chief of the former Broadcast Eco- 
nomics Division, has been named 
head of the augmented division, 
The chief of the Educational 
Broadcasting Branch is to be 
named later. 


Vocational Education.—President 
Kennedy has appointed a 26- 
member panel of citizens drawn 
from education, government, in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture to re- 
view and evaluate the national vo- 
cational-education acts. The panel’s 
work is expected to be comparable 
in historical significance with that 
of similar bodies previously ap- 
pointed by Presidents Wilson, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt. 

Chairman of the President's 
panel is Benjamin C. Willis, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Its membership includes nine 
vocational educators. The USOE’s 
Division of Vocational Education 
is supplying staff services to the 
panel through a special five-man 
staff. The report and recommenda- 
tions of the panel are to be placed 
before Congress when it convenes 
in January 1963. © 
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Peabody, Mass.: J. Henry Higgins, 
assistant superintendent, 


formerly has 
been named 3 
Belleville, N.J.: Frank M. Durkee, 
formerly assistant has 
su led to the 7 
Mansfield, Ohio: Woodrow K. 


ser, formerly of Mentor, Ohio, has 

succeeded John S. Rinehart, now at 

Bethpage, Long Island, N.Y. 
Steubenville, Ohio: Charles M. 


Hartford, Conn.: Robert H. Black 
has announced his retirement in 


April. 

rrin Pa.: John S. Cartwright 
has announced he will retire at the 
end of this school term. He will be- 
come professor of education at Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Rice University, Houston, Tex.: 
Carey Croneis has been appointed 
chancellor and Kenneth S. Pitzer has 
been named president. 

West Virgi University, Morgan- 
town: Paul A. Miller, provost at Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, 
has been named successor to Elvis J. 
Stahr, Jr., now Secretary of the Army. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware: David A. ler has re- 
signed to be executive director, Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bryant College, Providence, R.I.: 
E. Gardner Jacobs, vice-president, has 
been named successor to his father, 
Henry L. Jacobs, who was president 
for 53 years. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney: Milton Hassel, academic 
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dean, Mankato State Minn., 
has been 

Monmouth College, West Long 
Branch, N.J.: Edward G. 4 


of Mi Ann Arbor, has been ap- 
pointed of the of edu- 
cation, E. T. 

Furman University, Greenville, S.C.. 


president of the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators for 
1961. Robert F. Shenz, director of 
Westchester Adult School, Los An- 
geles, Calif., is president-elect. 


Recent DEATHS: 
Wendell Wright, former dean of the 
school of education, Indiana Univer- 


sity, Bloomington, at the age of 68. 
Franklin Dunham, chief of radio 

and television services, U.S. Office of 

Education, since 1945. He was 69. 


Study of Communism 
Communism is becoming respect- 
able—at least as a high-school 
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course of study. Until recently the 
climate of the times was against 
such instruction. 

For instance, it was less than 
four years ago that the American 
Legion reversed its long-standing 
policy against teaching anything 
about communism in the public 
schools. Now the Legion is work- 
ing with the National Education 
Association on a program of study 
about communism that may be of- 
fered to public schools as a model 
course. There still are, however, 
hard pockets of resistance to the 
idea. 

Fred Hechinger, education edi- 
tor of The New York Times, re- 
cently queried all 50 state depart- 
ments of education on the grow- 
ing movement toward high-school 
courses on communism. The replies 
showed 13 which kept hands off 
local curriculums, nine states which 
have or are Preparing special units 
on communism, and 12 which pre- 
scribe teaching about communism 
not as a separate unit but as part 
of social studies or history. 

In Florida, under a new law 
passed last May, all high schools 
must, by September 1962, have a 
30-hour course on Americanism vs. 
Communism. And the Louisiana 
Legislature this year voted $30,000 
annually for seminars for high- 
school students on the tactics and 
strategy of communism, 

In California, facts about com- 
munism will be taught in the high 
schools next year through a course 
being developed by the state de- 
partment of education. Decision on 


whether to teach the course will 
be up to the local schools, 


Selfteaching in Reading 

Tue Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has announced a grant of 
$70,000 to the Center for Program 
Instruction to develop selfteaching 
textbooks for junior-high-school 
students to help them improve their 
reading skills, 

The project will be conducted 
during the next two years by the 
center in cooperation with the New 
York City school system. Three 
teachers of reading will be on leave 
from the city schools to work at the 
Center on selfinstructional materi- 
als for students in grades 7 through 
9, which will be tested in 48 junior- 
high schools in the city. 

Last spring the Center and the 
New York City Junior-High-School 
Division, with a planning grant 
from Carnegie, tried programed 
texts with a small number of poor 
readers in the seventh grade. They 
found that students improved their 
reading ability after using the ex- 
perimental texts for periods as short 
as one-half hour, 


Disturbed Children 

A NEw approach to the problem of 
helping emotionally disturbed or 
potentially delinquent children has 

n launched at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Thirteen selected men and wo- 
men have begun nine months of 
training for work as teacher- 
counselors in special residential 
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schools to be established in Louis- 
ville and Nashville. 

The program is part of an eight- 
year demonstration project backed 
by a $1,896,000 grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
Its purpose is to help alleviate the 
shortage of qualified personnel in 
mental health and to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for disturbed 
children. 


MPATI Adds Courses 

Tue Midwest Program on Airborne 
Television Instruction (MPATI) 
will add four courses when the 
“flying classroom” begins its sec- 
ond semester of lesson telecasts on 
January 29. 

The new courses include Amer- 
ican literature for senior-high 
school, Spanish for junior-high 
school, social studies for grades 3 
and 4, and primary science for 
kindergarten through second grade. 

By adding the four courses, 
MPATI will offer a total of 20 
courses to be telecast each week. 
The four-day-per week telecast 
schedule will be maintained during 
the second semester. 


New Math Tests 
Tue Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., has announced that 
11 new cooperative math tests, 
which reflect the significant 
changes taking place in mathemat- 
ics instruction will soon be avail- 
able. 

The new tests for junior- and 
senior-high-school students cover 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
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trigonometry. Final forms of these 
tests will be administered in a rep- 
resentative sample of schools early 
in May 1962 to establish differen- 
tiated national norms. 


Dates oF THE MONTH: 


Dec. 3-8, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29, National Business 
Teachers Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


DATES oF THE CoMING MONTES: 


Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-28, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Mar. 4-7, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mar. 24-28, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mar. 25-29, National Science 
Teachers Association, San Jose, Calif. 

Mar. 25-30, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 8-14, National Library Week, 

April 12-14, National School Boards 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 15-18, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

April 16-19, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Chicago, 
m. e 


Television in the Lives of Our 
Children. Wilbur Schramm, 
Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. 
Parker, Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 324. $6.00; 

“No informed person can say sim- 
Ply that television is bad or that it is 
good for children.” 

That is the introductory statement 
in this report on the first major study 


the complicated way television oper- 
ildren, 


ok other items, this three-year 
study of 6,000 children and 2,300 
Parents, teachers, and school officials 
shows that the average North Amer- 
ican child, from ages 3 to 16, spends 
one-sixth of his waking hours at tele- 
vision—as much as he spends in school 
and more than is devoted to any other 
activity except sleep and play. 
e book presents the basic facts 
of television use, viewing conditions, 
inds of programs, etc., and examines 
the chief variables—intelligence, social 
backgrounds, home and peer-group 
relationships, ete, which make it pos- 
sible to predict enerally what use 
ae of television, 
One interesting finding is that chil- 
dren in a town without television re- 


teresting, too, that the study team 
was forced to move its Operation to 
Canada to find a town without tele- 


Oswego, Fountainhead of 
Teacher Education, Dorothy 
Rogers. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
vii + 305. $5.00. 

This is the history of the College 
of Education at Oswego, N.Y., an in- 
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stitution which played an important 
role in teacher education. It initiated 
the first three great movements in 

erican education: Pestalozzianism, 
Herbartianism, and rogressivism. For 
two decades it was the fading normal 
School in this coun fj 

The story is treate by administra- 
tions from” 1861 to 1960, discussing 
each in terms of general develop- 
ments, curriculum, students, and 
staff, 

Because of the wide influence this 
institution had on other teacher- 
education institutions, this book is a 
near-national history of teacher edu- 
cation. There is much descriptive ma- 
terial concerned with staff members 
and students, detailing the manners, 
dress, behavior, etc., providing an in- 
timate record of the growth and de- 
velopment of the teaching profession 
in America, Throughout the book, the 
author deals with ople and issues in 
an informative an entertaining style. 


Education in the Secondary 
School. Lester D, Crow, Har- 
ty E. Ritchie, and Alice Crow. 
New York: American Book 
Co., 1961. Pp. x + 424. $5.90. 
This book provides a thorough in- 

troductory description and study of 
modern secondary education, empha- 
sizing the functions of the school in 
relation to the characteristics and ed- 
ucational needs of adolescents, their 
lower-school background, their posg 
high-school lans, and the demands of 
society, Un erstanding the students, 
the staff, and the community is 
stressed throughout the book. 

e wide range of topics includes: 
the democratic ideals and objectives 
of education, details of school finance, 
School organization, and curriculum 
Sequences and components, ‘There are 
numerous examples of current sec- 
ondary-school practices in all types of 
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community and curriculum situations 
that enrich discussions and give a 
tone of practical realism to the text. 

There is extensive treatment of 
today’s students at the secondary 
level, including vivid illustrations of 
basic chological and educational 
principles, and up-to-date commen- 
tary on contemporary problems. 


A Forward Look—The Prepar- 
ation of School Administra- 
tors 1970. Edited by Donald 
E. Tope. Eugene, Ore.: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, 
University of Oregon, 1960. 
Pp. vi + 177. 

This publication is made up of the 
papers presented at a conference held 
at the University of Oregon in August 
1960, at the conclusion of foundation- 
supported activities and study con- 
cemed with improving preparation 
programs for school administrators. 
The papers, taken together, give an 
accurate picture of the major devel- 
opments in providing a more ade- 
quate preparation program for po- 
tential administrators. 

Among the topics covered are: the 
place of the social sciences in the 
education of school administrators, 
finding potential school administrators, 
the changing content of the prepara- 
tion programs for school administra- 
tors, special aspects of preparation 
rograms, and preparations for pro- 
‘essors of educational administration. 

‘A second section of the publication 
is devoted to papers on the study of 
the community as the environment 
of educational administration. 


American Education — Facts, 
Fancies, & Folklore. Ray- 
mond P. Harris. New York: 
Random House, 1961. Pp. vii 


+ 302. $5.00. 
Noting in the preface that the best 
writing about education is tucked 
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away in the professional literature, 
where the general public is unlikely 
to as i Be author writes: 

S inevitably, a great many high- 
ly dubious peager E oer fi - 
cational process have been placed be- 
fore the American people as the al- 
leged ‘facts’. It is high time to expose 
these distorted concepts as the Bik 
lore they really are.” 

With strict avoidance of education- 
al jargon, the book discusses the 
principles and issues that have been 
the sources of controversy due to dis- 
tortion and misunderstanding. It is a 
calm, thoughtful approach, attempt- 
ing to deal with inaccurate generaliza- 
tions frequently encountered in the 
criticisms of our schools. Many of the 
false images concerning teachers, stu- 
dents, curriculums, etc. are dissolved 
as the author patiently probes into 
the roots of the folklore. 


Modern School Shop Planning. 
(Third Edition.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Prakken Publications, 
Inc. 1961. Pp. 223. $4.50. 
This revised edition provides a 

comprehensive source of practical in- 

formation on all aspects, including 
purchasing, of planning and equip- 
ping the school shop. 

Edited by Lawrence W. Prakken, 
editor and publisher of SCHOOL SHOP 
magazine, the book is designed to aid 
the initiate as well as those in the 
field to accomplish excellence in 
school-shop planning. 

There are sections on planning and 
equipping shops for: sinam shop, 
automotive, drafting, electricity and 
electronics, graphic arts, machine 
shop, metalworking, woodworking, 
and technician training. The informa- 
tion is up-to-date, reflecting interests 
and developments appearing after the 
second edition in 1957. 

There are detailed tool and equip- 
ment lists for shops and programs 
ranging from the kindergarten to post- 
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high-school technical courses. The 
lists make suggestions as to quality 
and quantity of tools and equipment 
according to grade level and class size 
for all shop areas, 

There is a generous use of photo- 
graphs and illustrations. Over-all, this 
is a broader and more thorough pre- 
sentation than earlier editions of this 
unique and popular planning book. 
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the World. 
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Basic Science Handbook K-3. Wil- 
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A reference book for teachers. In- 
cludes experiments, activities, a dic- 
tionary of scientific terms, and back- 
ground information. 
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Teen-Age Treasury of Our Science 
World. Edited by Seon Manley and 
Gogo Lewis. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1961. Pp. xiv + 335. $4.95. 
Contains essays, poetry, short stories, 
and selections from biographies and 
great novels. 

Using Latin, Book One. Annabel 
Hom, John Flagg Gummere, and 
Margaret M. Forbes. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1961. Pp. 
448. $4.08. 

With Nelson at Trafalgar. C. M. 
Nelson. Chicago: Reilly & Lee Co., 
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Secondary 
School. (Revised Edition.) I. James 
Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1961. Pp. 536. $5.50. 

Guiding ior and Talented 
High School Students, Frank S. Endi- 
cott. Chicago: North Central Associa- 
tion of legs and Secondary 
Schools, 1961. Pp. 84. A report of 
the Project on Guidance and Motiva- 
tion of Superior and Talented Stu- 
dents. 
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New Horizons for the Teaching 
Profession. National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1961. 
Pp. xi + 243. $3, cloth; $2, paper- 
bound. Report of the two-year project 
directed toward the establishment of 
new goals and ways of advancing the 
standards of the teaching profession. 

The Role of American Higher Edu- 


cation in Relation to Derne 
Areas. Edited by Alison Griffith. 
Council 


Washin; D.C.: American 
on Education, 1961. Pp. ix + 70. 
$2.00. 

Memo to a College Faculty Mem- 
ber. Earl J. McGrath. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1961. Pp. 
ix + 52. $1.75. 

Doctoral Study; Fellowships and 
Capacity of Graduate Schools. John 
L. Chase. U.S. Office of Education 
Circular 646. Pp. viii + 65. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. $.45. 
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The New Media in Education. Ed- 
ited by Jack V. Edling. Sacramento, 
Calif.: Sacramento State College 
Foundation, 1961. Pp. ix + 99. $.50. 

The Aeneid. A new translation by 
Patric Dickinson. New York: New 
American Library, 1961. Pp. 319. 
$.75, paperback. A Mentor book. 

Toward a Democratic Education. 


University, 1961. Pp. ix + 90. $2.00. 
Lists of and 


Free 
Teaching-Learning Materials. Com- 
piled by Hugh B. Wood. Kosma 
Ore.: University of Oregon School 
Education, 1961. $1.50. 

School Custodian T Manual. 
(Second Edition.) N. L. George. Hou- 
ston, Tex.: Bureau of Education Ro- 
search and Services, University of 
Houston, 1961. Pp. iv -+ 195. $2.00, 

pina States Aircraft Missiles ” 
Spacecraft, 1961. Washington, D.C.: 
National Aviation Edacetion Council, 
1961, Pp. 156. $1.50, 

Administering City and County 
School Programs. Washington, D.C. 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1961. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

The School Psychologist. Mary 
Alice White and Myron W. Harris. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1961. Pp. vii + 431. $6.00. 

Television and the Teaching of 
English. Neil Postman and Commit- 
tee on the Study of Television of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 138. $1.00. 

Books in the Schools. Edited by 
James Cass. New York: American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. v + 64. $1.00. 
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Essentials of Russian; Pronouncia- 
tion, Conversation, and Comprehen- 
sion. Andre Von Gronicka and Helen 
Bates-Yakobson. An LP. record and 
manual, Dover Publications, Inc., 180 
Varick St, New York 14, N.Y. $4.95. 

Understanding Matter and Energy. 
An 18 minute, 16mm, color film- 
signed for junior-high and senior-high 

ool. Available International 
Film Bureau, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. P 

STAS Volume Set. A kit designed 
to show the basic principles of mathe- 
matics and physics to the cone, 
sphere, and cylinder. Available from 
Models of Industry, Inc., 2100 Fifth 
St., Berkeley 10, Calif. 
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Our Future Course Is Capricious and Hazardous 


Technology and Education 


Henry C. RUARK, JR. 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


p ROBABLY at no other time 
has the American educational sys- 
tem undergone as agonizing a peri- 
od as that in which we now work; 
there is a continual clamor for 
change, a demand for action aris- 
ing from the simple fact that edu- 
cation has been too slow to meet 
the changing demands of the mod- 
ern world. 

Three accelerating forces can 
be identified as major causes of 
stresses and strains: Rising birth 
rates, leading to rising enrolments; 
expanding knowledge in many 
fields, with its modifying effect on 
the curriculum; and advancing 
technology and its influence on 
the instructional process. 

The effects of these forces are 
. inescapable. We can do little about 
the first. The others demand from 
us, first, professional effort to un- 
derstand what is happening, and 
second, action as educational lead- 
ers to make certain that the inevi- 
table impact is made to serve with 
our long-held educational objec- 
tives. 

It must be recognized by every- 
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one that advancing technology is 
forcing better organization every- 
where, and education is no excep- 
tion. 

Developments in communication 
have revealed great potentials for 
making the instructional process 
more effective and more efficient; 
among the many tasks demanded 
of us today, perhaps none is more 
urgent than assessing the role of 
new educational media in improv- 
ing instruction. 

Re-examination of communica- 
tions developments has greatly ex- 
tended the meaning of the term 
“instructional materials.” A few 
decades ago, the “older” medium— 
print—was supplemented by “audio- 
visual” materials, such as motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, radio, 
and disc recording. More recently, 
“newer” new media—audio and 
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video tapes, language laboratories, 
educational television, and teach- 
ing machines—have revealed still 
other instructional potentialities. 

As these media are used more 
and more widely, for enrichment, 
acceleration, and basic instructional 
communication, two major trends 
are evident. One is toward mass 
instruction, utilizing many basic 
media of communication, with 
some emphasis on projected still 
and motion pictures or educa- 
tional television. The second is to- 
ward individualized instruction— 
learning experiences on a “machine 
and me” basis—with heavy empha- 
sis, even basic dependence, on au- 
tomated devices such as the lan- 
guage laboratory and the teaching 
machine, 

It is evident that mass use of the 
newer instructional media reflects 
the basic concepts of mass produc- 
tion, the Western World’s “newly 
traditional” answer to the quantity- 
quality dilemma. 

But education deals with the 
most plastic of materials—the hu- 
man individual. The same tools of 
educational technology which per- 
mit the mass approach may also, it 
is now evident, create individual- 
ized instruction, in some cases self- 
instruction—an approach to the 
time-honored tutorial situation in- 
volving one student in close con- 
tact with a patient, untiring teach- 
er. The teacher, of course, is the 
person who programs the material 
for whatever machine that is, used 
to present it. 

Programmed materials presented 


through automated devices and 
teaching machines represent a dra- 
matic instruction innovation. And 
the program is the heart of the 
machine technique; the machine 
serving only to control presènta- 
tion, to prevent cheating, and, in 
some cases, to record student learn- 
ing rates and errors. But, whatever 
the machine being used to ‘make 
the presentation, the program takes 
the form of constructed or multiple- 
choice responses. Rarely are these 
two combined, since each repre- 
sents a different viewpoint of the 
learning process. 


TYPES OF PROGRAM 


In a multiple-choice program, 
the learner chooses one of several 
responses. If correct, he can go on 
to the next step; if wrong, he must 
choose another response until dis- 
covering the correct choice. In a 
constructed response, the learner 
writes or builds his response by 
manipulation of the machine. He is 
immediately informed of correct- 
ness and can proceed only if his 
response is accurate. 

Proponents of the multiple-choice 
program insist that some errors are 
natural and necessary; advocates 
of the constructed response try for 
“errorless” learning, with small 
steps and liberal use of cues to 
prevent the learner from making 
errors. The constructed response 
form of programing is sometimes 
described as linear, since it moves 
the student ahead in a carefully 
guided line which is the same for 
all learners, except for rate of 
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progress “down the line.” Branch- 
ing off the main line onto a side- 
track and back again is possible 
with the multiple-choice approach. 

At present, there is no definite 
evidence to support one approach 
to programing over the other. 


MORE THAN AIDS 

A significant point often over- 
looked is that the new media can 
no longer be regarded merely as 
aids to the teacher. The media can 
now illustrate, discuss, analyze, 
present content, form concepts, 
and build generalizations; they can 
even systematically prescribe areas 
for continued student inquiry. 
These are functions which were the 
exclusive domain of the teacher. 
Thus, a reformulation of the role 
of the teacher is being forced. 

Those who advocate a full use 
of the new media maintain that 
technology offers the teacher relief 
from some routine, repetitive pre- 
sentations and that, since much of 
the information-dissemination part 
of teaching would be done by me- 
chanical devices and teacher aides, 
the professional teacher would be 
released to serve as a sensitive 
guide for the learner. They main- 
tain that the student would thus 
take greater responsibility for his 
own learning, and that the teacher 
would be freer to use her critical 
and creative talents to individualize 
instruction still further. 

Regardless of the cheers of the 
proponents or the booing of the 
critics, it appears that instructional 
technology is here—and here to 
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stay. It would seem that the issues 
of classroom use of the new media 
will revolve around the old prob- 
lems of organization, staff, space, 
finance, and program which are so 


will be required to oversee the 
media and machines in the class- 
room and to control the flow of 
materials and programs. These spe- 
cialists will be key personnel in a 
developing team of educators and 
subprofessional aides. 
MORE TEACHER DEMANDS 

In many ways, the new media 
will demand much more of the 
teacher. It has always been diffi- 
cult to determine what a student's 
response to stimulus actually is; it 
will be far more difficult if the stu- 
dent spends some of his time leam- 
ing from a technological device. 
The teacher will have to work more 
closely with the individual to dis- 
cover what effects the new meth- 
ods are having on his attitudes and 
emotions. Also, it becames more 
vital for a teacher to discharge dis- 
tinctly human responsibilities. If 
the democratic values are to be 
preserved, the teacher must con- 
centrate on developing the poten- 
tial of every child by stimulating 
imagination, broadening vision, 
and stretching powers to build con- 
fidence while developing an ap- 
preciation of democracy. 

It appears that the new instruc- 
tional programs cannot be admin- 
istered effectively in conventional 
school buildings. Efforts to design 
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buildings to accomodate the new 
media is underway. Total flexibil- 
ity probably cannot be built in; 
acoustical difficulties may be too 
great, expense may be too high. 

But is cost to be the deciding 
factor? Educational technology 
promises to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for teachers to perform 
more creative functions, for more 
sensitively human ends. Can our 
Society afford not to make the very 
best and most productive use of its 
greatest resource, its human ma- 
terials? 

Perhaps the difficult question is 
not how much will the new media 
cost, but how we can use them to 
upgrade the teaching-learning pro- 
cess to an extent such that cost be- 
comes secondary. 

There is one key question re- 
maining—that of programing and 
control. It is poor programing, 
rather than the medium itself, 
which must bear the brunt of 
criticism. 

FREEZING THE CURRICULUM? 


Teachers have long had a rela- 
tively wide latitude in selecting 
textbooks and resource books for a 
given subject field. In the matter 
of selection of audio-visual ma- 
terials, teachers have been some- 
what more restricted, due to high 
production costs and market limita- 
tions. But preparing motion pic- 
tures, TV programs, audio tapes, 
or teaching machine programs re- 
quires the outlay of large sums of 
money. Such materials are revised 
only at great expense, and this 


barrier to flexibility has caused 
some alarm concerning the pos- 
sibility of “freezing” the curriculum 
once an investment in programing 
has been made. There are persons 
pointing out the danger of a na- 
tional curriculum materializing, tor 
that agencies could produce st: id- 
ardized materials in packaged form 
that could not easily be modified to 
meet local district needs. 

It appears that answers to these 
problems are yet to be developed, 
but the problems vary only in de- 
gree and complexity from similar 
problems long ago faced in educa- 
tion. One basic principle learned 
from experience with the new 
media is: Teaching materials must 
be under control of the teacher 
who should select them for the 
unique contribution they can make 
to a teaching-learning situation as 
it exists for a particular group of 
learners. Basie principles underly- 
ing all good teaching and learning 
still apply to the new media and 
materials, 

Certainly, technology is making 
the future course of instruction ca- 
pricious and hazardous. Still, if we 
would be leaders for education, we 
must look forward. After all, we 
are the nation which has tradition- 
ally faced the problems of provid- 
ing the greatest opportunity for all 
to move towards the highest goals 
of which they are capable. Diffi- 
culties, costs, and dilemmas are not 
new to us. The good old days of 
education are gone. The days of 
the future will be what we make 
of them. e 
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For the Improvement of Education 


A Proposal 


Arruurn W. Fosuay 
In Educational Leadership 


a S practicing educators, we 
know some things about the na- 
tional demand for excellence in our 
schools that we must declare can- 
didly. No other nation has asked 
excellence save for the few. We 
must have excellence for the many. 

What exists is a demand—that 
we make the schools “excellent,” 
and a doubt—that we in education 
take intellectual excellence serious- 
ly. The doubt exists. Acting of- 
fended—even though this is justi- 
fied—won’t make the doubt go 
away. Let's look at what we have 
been doing. 

We, in the schools, have caused 
the entire population to live at a 
higher level culturally than is true 
of any similar population in the 
world. The level and distribution 
of our mass publications is evi- 
dence. With all their faults, taken 
as a whole they are the least sensa- 
tional and most informative in the 
world, and more people read them. 

We have paid close attention to 
the field of child development. In 
the last two generations, we have 
developed a humane school to re- 
place the school that used to lose 
half its students before the eighth 
grade. 

That is part of what we have 
done, and we have a right to feel 
proud. However, we have no right 
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to rest on our oars, or to go on 
living off the fat of ideas developed 
a generation ago. 

When I first began to study cur- 
riculum development, I was taught 
to believe that the curriculum arose 
from two fields: the nature of the 
growing child and the nature of 
society. These two fields, I learned, 
had been ignored during an earlier 
era. 
Armed with some knowledge of 
child development and some 
knowledge of society, I entered on 
a career in education convinced 
that my era was one full of fresh- 
ness and vigor. And I tried to con- 
tribute my bit to bring about the 
ideal of a mass education dedicated 
to a selffulfillment within a frame- 
work of social awareness and re- 
sponsibility. 

Now the theory on which I was 
behaving seems to me to have been 
true, but inadequate. Hindsight 
says that it was flawed from the 
beginning by failure to acknowl- 
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edge a third element necessary for 
the making of intelligent curricu- 
lum decisions. 

If one were to build a curricu- 
lum out of child development and 
society, what would the curriculum 
consist of? It would be a curricu- 
lum about society, in which the 
children’s needs were not violated. 
That is precisely the curriculum 
we tried to put into effect. Social 
utility, in a fairly narrow sense, be- 
came the major criterion we ap- 
plied—a kind of social utility that 
would help in solving the problems 
of that time. These problems are 
still facing us, and we have added 
another problem of great magni- 
tude—the need for a feeling of na- 
tional military security. 

However, there are realities in 
the fields of knowledge that his- 
torically we have overlooked. 
Chemistry, as a discipline, exists 
apart from our attempts to under- 
stand it. It knows no national 
boundaries; it has a long history. 
As a field of knowledge, it will sur- 
vive us no matter what the future 
holds, short of universal disaster. 
The same can be said for the other 
major fields of knowledge: mathe- 
matics, philosophy, literature, his- 
tory, ete, 


MY PROPOSAL 

Here is my proposal. It is that 
we educators take into account the 
nature of the organized bodies of 
knowledge, in addition to the na- 
ture of the growing child and the 
nature of our Society, as we try to 
make curriculum decisions. 


I do not propose that we become 
“subject-centered,” either in a new 
or old sense. I propose that we 
examine the subject matter we 
teach with the same rigor and with 
the same kinds of help we used in 
examining the child and society. 
Curriculum theorizing in the fu- 
ture must take into account the 
nature of the various fields of 
knowledge, and the nature of 
knowledge generally. 

This will be difficult to do, but 
there is room for optimism. My 
optimism is based on the fact that 
the basic nature of the conception 
of academic subject matter is being 
reconceived. The Physical Sciences 
Study Commission has approached 
physics in a basically new way. 
Professor Karplus of the University 
of California, with the help of the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, has ex- 
tended this new way into the ele- 
mentary grades, thus creating for 
us a portion of a new vision of 
elementary-school science. Similar 
efforts are being made in this coun- 
try and in Europe with mathemat- 
ics and other subjects. 

The generalizaton that fits all 
these programs has been attempted 
by Professor Bruner in his book, 
The Process of Education. He 
speaks, for example, of the arith- 
metic project at the University of 
Illinois: 


They have been active in devis- 
ing methods which permit a stu- 
dent to discover for himself the 
generalization that lies behind a 
particular operation, and they con- 
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trast this approach with the “meth- 
od of assertion and proof” in which 
the generalization is first stated by 
the teacher and the class asked to 
proceed to the proof. It has also 
been pointed out by the Ilinois 
group that the method of discovery 
would be too time-consuming for 
presenting all of what a student 
must cover in mathematics. The 
proper balance between the two is 
anything but plain. 

Two things can be discovered 
by the method of discovery: One 
can discover the discipline one is 
studying, and one can discover 
one’s self as a learner. This itself 
was the discovery of the project 
method as described in part 40 
years ago. 

How does one discover a dis- 
cipline? A discipline is a way of 
making knowledge. It may be char- 
acterized by the phenomenons it 
purports to deal with, its domain; 
by the rules it uses for asserting 
generalizations as truth; and by its 
history. Chemistry deals with 
chemical phenomenons, according 
to the rules of science applicable 
to chemistry; both the rules and 
the domain of the field are in some 
degree a product of the history of 
the field. The same may be said for 
literature, biology, or any organ- 
ized discipline. 

Now the physicists, especially, 
have been telling us that it is pos- 
sible for children to come to an 
understanding of physics directly. 
This approach to a discipline di- 
rectly is, I say, the chief meaning 
of the subject-projects now being 
developed. 

This idea contrasts sharply with 
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the subject-centered approach we 
have known. It is centered on an 
attempt to teach children to grasp 
the intellectual means through 
which knowledge is discovered, in 
the hope that they may thus be- 
come active, not passive, learners. 


BEHIND SUBJECT, A DISCIPLINE 


We would do well to consider 
that behind every subject matter 
we teach in school a discipline lies, 
or should lie. It is the discipline 
that contains whatever life is there. 
We should look toward the devel- 
opment of a whole new series of 
new subjects, with old names: his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, the 
sciences. Consider what is to be 
said of the crafts we teach, like 
those in the shop and business 
courses. The proposition should be 
examined carefully that behind 
each of these crafts lies a tech- 
nology, occupying the same place 
with respect to the craft that a 
discipline occupies with respect to 
an academic subject. Behind auto- 
mobile repairing is the technology 
of the automobile itself, which 
could be studied. Behind the 
woodshop is the technology and 
the art of woodwork. 

In the degree that we take the 
fundamentals of woodwork to be 
the care of tools and performance 
of a few operations, we have over- 
looked the rich old technology, and 
the art, of woodwork. I do not ask 
that every mechanic become a mas- 
ter machinist, but slovenly work- 
manship that is so often an object 
of complaint may be, at least in 
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part, a product of a too narrow 
version of what is “fundamental.” 

I do not think it will be easy to 
win understanding of this ap- 
proach. Our whole pedagogical 
history is against this kind of thing. 
We seem heavily committed to the 
externals—to formalism. We have 
brought up a whole population 
that does not know the difference 
between grammar and composition, 
because we taught the one in the 
name of the other. Similarly, we 
have taught places in the name of 
geography, almost losing this vi- 
tally important and interesting 
field to our schools. We have 
taught facts and canned interpre- 
tations in the name of history, be- 
traying a basic discipline. We have 
taught computation in the name 
of mathematics, and facts and 
principles in the name of labora- 
tory sciences. It will not do. It 
would not do in 1900, when 
Dewey and the others rebelled 
against it. It was not good enough 
in the 1930’s when I joined many 
who will read this in rebelling 
against the “subject-centered” cur- 
riculum. It certainly will not do 
now. 


OUR ROLE iS CLEAR 


When we view subject matter 
and disciplines as described here, 
our role as educators becomes 
clear. Our task is to translate the 
disciplines into viable subject mat- 
ter. In the course of doing this, we 
have precisely the task of bringing 
to bear on the disciplines, as the 
scholars tell us of them, the knowl- 


edge we have of the practical 
necessities of child development, 
the nature of society and of the 
school’s place in it, and learning 
theory as it continues to grow. 

We have neither the skill nor 
the responsibility, as educati¢ nists, 
to remake the academic disciplines 
or the basic technologies. Our task 
is to demand of the people who 
make these disciplines and tech- 
nologies that they speak to us in a 
way so that we can understand 
their fields, so that we may make 
effective and accurate translations. 

Given this new and more vital 
approach to intellectuality in school 
subjects, how are we to view the 
need that children have when they 
leave school, to deal with the prac- 
tical problems of the world in a 
way that is better because they 
have been in school? The assump- 
tion the academics make is gener- 
ally that if one knows the principal 
fields of knowledge in depth—and 
this is what I am proposing that 
we teach—one can use such knowl- 
edge to grasp practical problems 
in depth. This claim is plausible, 
but largely unexamined. 

The fact is that many a sophisti- 
cated scientist is a very naive citi- 
zen when he tries to deal with 
public matters, and the reverse is 
also true. 

A balance in the curriculum 
must be maintained between what 
is rigorous and deep, and what is 
immediate and practical. We are 
called on, both by the times we 
live in and by these new possibili- 
ties, to strike a new balance. © 
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Are They Effective in Their Programs? 


The Influence of Teachers Organizations 


Myron LIEBERMAN 
In Social Forces Influencing American Education 


pal N trying to assess the influ- 
ence of educational organizations, 
our first is the sheer num- 
ber of organizations. In 1960, the 
section of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Education Directory devoted 
to education associations required 
128 pages. 

Although there are many kinds 
and sizes of teacher organizations, 
for all practical purposes there are 
only two comprehensive teacher 
organizations in the United States 
—the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) and the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
the latter being a teachers’ union 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. The 
most important single difference 
between the two is that the AFT 
excludes administrators above the 
rank of principal from active mem- 
bership. Each of the two organiza- 
tions, but more especially the much 
larger NEA, has a large number of 
local and state affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Evaluation of the influence of 
occupational organizations is a dif- 
ficult task. There is first the factual 
question: What has the organiza- 
tion done? With teachers’ organ- 
izations, this is a tough question to 
answer because they have not been 
studied intensively. Furthermore, 
knowing what they have done is 
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one thing; knowing the impact or 
influence of what they have done 
is something else again. If salaries 
have gone up, it may be practically 
impossible to disentangle the or- 
ganizational influence from other 
factors. 

Let us turn first to various focal 
points of organizational activity 
and try to assess the impact of the 
NEA on them. For several years, 
the relative economic position of 
teachers has hovered slightly above 
the average for all employed per- 
sons. This represents an improve- 
ment over the war and immediate 
postwar years but no advance, and 
possibly a decline when all factors 
are considered, in the long-range 
(50-year) economic position of 
teachers. 

Professional ethics is another 
area wherein teachers’ organiza- 
tions have had only a superficial in- 
fluence. Teachers are not signifi- 
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cantly affected by the professional 
codes which have been adopted by 
the NEA and its state associations. 

Control over entry is one of 
the key objectives of all major 
unions and professional associa- 
tions. Teachers as an organized 
group exercise very little control 
over certification. In fact, in some 
states, teachers are excluded by 
law from the state boards which 
license teachers, and the trend in 
this direction seems to be as strong 
as any opposing trend. 

The impact of comprehensive 
organizations on teacher educa- 
tion likewise appears to be mini- 
mal. The state associations have 
been active in promoting legisla- 
tion calling for minimum standards 
of preparations, and some type of 
minimum certification standard pre- 
vails in every state. We can con- 
cede that in many states the stand- 
ards are higher than they would 
be without the activities of the 
state associations. Nevertheless, 
there is ample documented evi- 
dence attesting that the level of 
teacher education and certification 
is still very low. 

The NEA, through its National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, has 
been instrumental in establishing 
the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). However, the NCATE 
does not, as yet, have the power to 
protect the public and the profes- 
sion from substandard programs of 
teacher education. A few states 
now require applicants for a teach- 


ing certificate to have received 
their training in an NCATE-ap- 
proved institution, and there is 
some apprehension among smaller 
institutions not yet approved that 
this movement will grow at their 
expense. Nevertheless, this writer 
does not know of any movement 
or circumstance indicating that the ~ 
NEA or the NCATE has had a ma- 
jor impact on teacher education. As 
for the AFT, it has yet to recognize 
teacher education as a major area 
of concern. 


ORGANIZATIONAL IMPACT 


Leaving aside the conventional 
criterions of professional progress, 
we come to the matter of organiza- 
tional impact on public opinion. It 
may be suggested that teachers’ or- 
ganizations are not successful in 
setting forth and achieving reason- 
able professional goals, but how 
successful are they in responding 
to the proposals of others? Do 
teachers’ organizations have any 
veto power, as distinguished from 
the power to initiate educational 
policies? 

On routine employment matters; 
it is safe to assert that teachers 
organizations ordinarily have little 
influence in shaping employer 
policies or in preventing unwar- 
ranted interference in education 
matters by other groups. From @ 
strictly employment point of view, 
most teachers’ organizations are Or- 
dinarily too weak to resist success- 
fully even the most flagrant abuses 
on the part of school authorities. 
Most local organizations lack the 
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resources to put up any kind of 
resistance along these lines, and, 
when they do become involved in 
supporting an individual teacher, it 
is usually on a post-mortem basis. 

The weaknesses of teachers’ or- 
ganizations extend also to their in- 
ability to prevent the miseducation- 
al policies and programs advocated 
by other pressure groups. The evi- 
dence supporting this conclusion is 
necessarily diffuse, but some con- 
crete instances can be cited. Cur- 
riculum prescriptions by state legis- 
latures have been increasing for 
years despite widespread agree- 
ment by educators as to their un- 
desirability. More so than any other 
group, teachers have been forced 
to accept unprofessional and humil- 
iating loyalty oaths. Studies of text- 
book content and instruction, espe- 
cially in the social studies, reveal 
a widespread neglect of issues deal- 
ing with race, religion, sex, eco- 
nomic policy, and other important 
controversial issues. It is conjec- 
tural as to how much of this failure 
is due to teacher failure to grasp 
the importance of certain issues 
and how much is due to restric- 
tions on their freedom to teach as 
they see fit, but unquestionably the 
second reason plays an important 
role in many communities. 

All this is not to say that teach- 
ers never resist community pres- 
sures. They do, but seldom as an 
organized group. Teacher resis- 
tance has made enormously diffi- 
cult the supervision of large num- 
bers of teachers. Board policy may 
be one thing, but, when teachers 
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was the NAACP, not the profes- 
sional organizations of teachers, 
which successfully attacked the is- 
sues sustaining inequality, includ- 
ing the differential salary schedules 
for white and Negro teachers. The 
1954 Supreme Court decision de- 
claring racial segregation uncon- 
stitutional did not find endorse- 
ment in the NEA platforms from 
1955 to 1959. The NEA did ap- 
point a committee to study prob- 
lems of integration in 1959. The 
committee report in 1960 included 
no recommendations for action. 
The AFT record concerning in- 
tegration is much better. It pro- 
vided legal support for Negro 
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plaintiffs in the suits which 
overturned segregation in public 
schools, and it has all but eliminat- 
ed locals based on race. But the 
AFT has always been very weak in 
the South, so its more aggressive 
stand for racial equality does not 
expose it to any major risk of de- 
fection. It is surprising that the 
AFT has been so ineffective in 
using its liberal stand concerning 
integration to recruit membership 
in northern urban areas. 

The failure of teachers’ organ- 
izations to have any substantial im- 
pact on public opinion is particu- 
larly striking when viewing the ef- 
forts to do so. An enormous amount 
of printed materials, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and numerous 
committees from the national to 
the local level are part of the effort 
to induce favorable public reaction. 
Why, then, are these organizations 
unable to carry out even modest 
programs of educational reform and 
typically lack as much power on 
educational matters as other lead- 
ing pressure groups? 

The following list undoubtedly 


includes the major reasons: 


Ninety percent of the local and 
all of the state associations af- 
filiated with the NEA, and the 
NEA itself, permit unrestricted ad- 
ministrator membership. As a re- 
sult, most comprehensive teachers’ 
organizations are employer dom- 
inated and oriented away from vig- 
orous action to advance their ob- 
jectives. 

A long tradition among teachers 
of using only nonpolitical means to 
achieve their goals. This tradition 
has two major roots. One is the 


desire of school boards, as employ- 
ers, to keep their employes weak. 
The other factor is the broader 
fear of the American people of in- 
tensive political activity by public 
employes. The feeling that teachers 
should be objective in their teach- 
ing has further contributed to the 
unrealistic and undesirable belief 
that they should be nonpolitical 
outside the classroom, 

The fact that teaching is pre- 
dominantly a female occupation, 
and that predominantly female oc- 
cupational organizations are usual- 
ly less aggressive than those pre- 
dominantly male. 

A false concept of professional- 
ism which has led teachers to ig- 
nore the fact that professionalism 
often imposes an obligation to re- 
sist rather than to blindly follow 
public opinion. 3 

Insofar as they are active in 
politics, teachers’ organizations 
have never developed a realistic 
strategy for political action. They 
have overstressed the importance 
of action at the level of the local 
school board, where organizations 
are weakest, and have relied too 
much on diffuse appeals to public 
opinion instead of focusing polit- 
ical pressure on key individuals in 
government. 


Despite this rather gloomy anal- 
ysis of the organization in educa- 
tion, this writer is hopeful about 
the future. The emergence of col- 
lective bargaining in public educa- 
tion is likely to be a major step to- 
ward the decline of employer- 
dominated teachers’ organizations. 
A teachers organization free of 
administrator domination could 
launch the organizational revolu- 
tion in education, the most impor- 
tant single educational need of our 
time. s 
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Three Tests for Each Student Every Year 


Are Americans Over- Testing? 


In Overview 


“Wenn this school year ends 
next June, approximately 125 mil- 
lion standardized tests will have 
been given during the year to this 
nation’s school children. That total 
is nearly three times the total en- 
rolment of all students in public 
and private education, from kin- 
dergarten through graduate school. 
The extent of testing, as well as its 
predicted rate of expansion, is 
causing educators to take a look at 
what is—-and is not—accomplished 
by standardized tests. 

Elementary-school children are 
the largest single group being 
tested, but it is the secondary- 
school students who are exposed to 
the greatest variety of tests and are 
under the heaviest testing pressure. 
They face batteries of tests each 
year to qualify for scholarships, 
college admissions, job placement, 
and “better personality develop- 
ment.” In one year it is not unusual 
for a high-school student to put in 
the equivalent of three full work- 
ing days and to pay $20 in fees 
for the privilege of having his 
brains picked by standardized 
tests. 

Just how much good these tests 
accomplish is still an unanswered 
question. When each is carefully 
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selected, intelligently administered 
and scored, and placed in a scale 
with many other elements of the 
human personality, tests do con- 
tribute some valuable information. 
But there is mounting evidence 
pointing toward “over-testing”: the 
same student taking different tests 
that reveal essentially the same 
things, tests being given and im- 
properly interpreted, tests being 
given and the scores not realis- 
tically interpreted at all. 

There is one fallacy that must be 
guarded against in criticizing test- 
ing. Critics often equate the test- 
writer with the test-seller. The 
equation may have been appropri- 
ate once, but not any longer. Test- 
making is a highly sophisticated 
art which has attracted some of the 
keenest minds in education—Ter- 
man, Wechsler, Lindquist, Thorn- 
dike, and others. But the presence 
of state and federal money, plus 
intensified competition among pub- 
lishers, now require a distinction to 
be made between test-writing and 
test-selling. 

While the test-writers speak 
freely of the “bugs” in their own 
work and carry out exhaustive re- 
search to correct them, the test- 
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seller heads in a different direc- 
tion. Publishers are coming peril- 
ously close to swapping the cap 
and gown of scholarship for the 
gray flannel suit of salesmanship 
to recoup the enormous invest- 
ments each of their tests demands. 
Even Educational Testing Service 
(a nonprofit organization) protests 
too much, saying in a handsome 
little brochure that their Scholastic 
Aptitude Test “. . . provides col- 
lege admissions officers and high- 
school counselors with a common 
gauge which measures the same 
degree of ability in Maine as it 
does in California.” 

Bombarded by this kind of pres- 
sure, the average educational ad- 
ministrator has cried for help. 
Three groups (the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals) heeded the cry and formed 
the Joint Project on Testing. 
Charles Holt, director of the proj- 
ect, has reported some of his find- 
ings: 

“. . . Much of the duplication in 
testing is caused by the require- 
ments of a particular test on the 
part of external agencies such as 
colleges, scholarship donors, or 
state agencies. These programs pre- 
clude the possibility that schools 
can make a choice from among the 
competing programs. Because of 
the requirements of specific tests, 
it makes small difference whether 
a school prefers one program over 
another or even whether the test- 


ing is duplicative or redundant.” 

Holt cites the mismanagement of 
NDEA funds and other causes of 
over-testing and recounts some of 
the less formal pressures put on 
school administrators: 

“We are expected to participate. 
Other schools do, we must . . .” 
“The school is placed in a position 
of denying children if it does not 
participate in every testing pro- 
gram offered . . .” “The quality 
of education is currently measured, 
to a large extent, on the basis of 
student achievement in national 
and state testing programs . . .” 

Any discussion of testing must 
give attention to the standardized 
college admissions examination. 
Because differences between 
schools can be so great, and in- 
nately intelligent children may be 
found anywhere, the standardized 
college admissions test has seemed 
to be the best tool for higher edu- 
cation. It works to prevent admit- 
ting too many low-ability students 
to college and then flunking them 
out at a set rate. However, the 
most frequent voices raised against 
the admissions test are from col- 
lege and university people them- 
selves. Formerly, only campus mav- 
ericks would pooh-pooh the col- 
lege entrance exam. Now the topic 
is respectable and widespread. 

“The student's record after he 
gets to college tells a much better 
story than precollege data,” says 
F. Chandler Young, an assistant 
dean at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


In 1956, the University of Kan- 
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sas admitted 208 students who had 
failed their freshman college en- 
trance exams. Four years later, the 
university revealed how they had 
done: 46 made the dean’s honor 
list, six made honor societies, one 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

A key complaint, and a legiti- 
mate one, of admissions and schol- 
arship personnel is the chaos in 
secondary-school reporting. Metic- 
ulous reporting produces unman- 
ageable volume; thumbnail, rough 
records are not trusted. But deeper 
than this is the competency of the 
people doing the reporting. 

Benjamin Shimberg of Educa- 
tional Testing Service has found 
that “one school in 10 has a full- 
time counselor; four in 10 ‘make- 
do’ with part-time counselors; five 
out of 10 have no one on their 
staff who devotes even part of his 
time to counseling. All told, there 
are about 20,000 individuals doing 
counseling in secondary schools.” 
After adjustments, it turns out to 
be “equivalent to something like 
12,000 full-time counselors.” This 
is the number of test-involved in- 
dividuals in the nation’s 30,000 
secondary schools. 

There is a discernible trend in 
the direction of more inservice 
training in the complex art of 
measurement. There are calls for 
more workshops, institutes, attend- 
ance at summer school, correspond- 


ence and extension courses, and 
supervision on a greater scale than 
is now practiced. The National 
Council on Measurement in Edu- 
cation has set up a committee on 
inservice education to keep pro- 
fessional educators informed and 
interested. The committee chair- 
man, Benjamin Rosner, sees the 
challenge clearly: 

“The evaluation of professional 
competence (in measurement) is a 
professional responsibility . . . Edu- 
cators must provide the necessary 
training to ensure this competen- 


The testing pattern in American 
education is highly complex. The 
loudest voices for “local control” 
in all other aspects are frequently 
in that chorus which demands cur- 
riculum changes to satisfy national 
test questions. Well-meaning souls 
who would deny no child the 
opportunity to advance himself 
through a nationwide test will fre- 
quently bungle the administration 
of score-reporting of the tests. In 
an effort to refine scoring, consci- 
entious test-makers cultivate a 
near-hopeless jungle of reporting. 
Reforms are urgently needed, edu- 
cational leaders admit. 

Efforts such as the AASA- 
CCSSO-NASSP Joint Project are 
crucial and demand the support of 
the profession. And the profession, 
apparently, is ready to work. © 


Ro ORMERLY, if you got A’s on your report card, you 
were called a grind. Now you're a well-motivated achiever 
in the college-level percentiles—From Changing Times. 
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Three Restrictions to Be Transcended 


Improving the Learning Situation 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER 
In NEA Journal 


a OR 10 years we have been 
making a piecemeal approach to 
the problem of how to provide a 
free-learning situation. Efforts have 
included special provisions for the 
gifted, attempts to remove the 
“ceilings” from many areas of 
learning, more time for individual 
or independent study, development 
of new media and materials, and 
a movement toward bringing new 
standards of supply and staffing to 
school libraries. 

These efforts have all been di- 
rected at breaking through a nar- 
rowed concept of education, in- 
herited from another era, in which 
the resources for learning were 
limited and ideas of what children 
could and should learn were cir- 
cumscribed by overattention to 
what everybody must learn. 

Today, moving toward a new 
level of agreement, we seem to say, 
“We must liberate the learner from 
the restrictions that have held him 
down.” And there is a better un- 
derstanding of what those restric- 
tions are. Reliance on too closely 
graded content is one. Use of a 
single text for study is another. 
Reference to the group instead of 
to the individual as the sole cri- 
terion for achievement is a third. 

We are now working in many 
ways to transcend these restric- 
tions. 
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When content is arranged in too 
closely graded levels of difficulty 
and parceled out a bit at a time, 
ceilings are established over what 
we allow children to learn. How 
can we free the learner from such 
ceilings and still insure that his 
learnings adds up to what he needs 
to know? Efforts are being made to 
answer that question. 

For example, in beginning read- 
ing many teachers are trying to 
develop methods of helping chil- 
dren to start to read on their own 
after gaining a sight vocabulary of 
a few dozen words. Publishers are 
helping by issuing books for be- 
ginners with as few as 50 to 75 dif- 
ferent words. Teachers are discov- 
ering that if they have the scope 
and sequence of reading skills well 
in mind themselves, they can use 
many materials to help beginners 
make their way to a level and 
breadth of reading that was once 
thought to be beyond them. 

Similar experiments are being 
conducted in arithmetic. These 
experiments, conceived of as free- 
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ing the child to learn what he can, 
seem to have much merit. How- 
ever, it must constantly be kept in 
mind that, instead of freeing the 
learner from ceilings, we may sim- 
ply be building new, though some- 
what higher, ceilings to box him 
in all over again. 

There is much discussion from 
many sources about learning that 
is open rather than graded. Em- 
phasis on the generalizations and 
their relationships in a learning 
area and emphasis on the structure 
of a subject field promises renewed 
attention on learning by wholes 
rather than learning in terms of 
bits and pieces. According to this 
approach, the content of experi- 
ence can be drawn from many 
sources, and the learner can be 
helped to discover meanings for 
himself—meanings that are held to- 
gether by the internal structure of 
the field and that increase with 
growth in experience and maturity. 

What all this amounts to is that 
the framework for learning has 
been transferred from a course of 
study or textbook to the mind of 
the teacher. Under the teacher's 
guidance, the learner seeks to add 
to what he already knows and to 
relate his findings into ever larger 
structures of his own designing. As 
this transfer takes place, the task 
of the teacher becomes more dif- 
ficult and more professional. For 
the beginner, being progressively 
freed to learn can only mean more 
excitement brought to the act of 
learning. 

Obviously, if we are to free the 
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learner from over-graded content, 
a long look at textual materials is 
in order. We can easily agree that 
confining study to a single text- 
book is limiting. We need to ask: 
How can we emancipate our in- 
struction from this kind of self- 
impoverishment? 

Materials for study in every area 
have increased enormously during 
the past few years. New, improved 
books, the array of audio-visual 
materials, etc.—all are indicative of 
our new riches. Moreover, we re- 
ceive subsidy for purchasing in 
several fields and it is likely such 
subsidy will be extended. 

Our first task is to insure that all 
schools have a full range of these 
useful materials. In this, there re- 
mains much to be done. At present, 
51 percent of our elementary- 
school pupils lack access to an ade- 
quately staffed school library. Also, 
where these libraries exist, they 
tend to be inadequately supplied. 
In school libraries generally, there 
is an average of five books per 
pupil—half the number recom- 
mended by the new standards of 
the American Library Association. 
Currently, there is an average of 
$1.60 spent for library facilities per 
pupil as against the recommended 
$4 to $6. 

But securing a broadened base 
of instructional materials is not 
enough. We must incorporate these 
materials into the teaching pro- 
gram. Learning how to make good 
use of multiple materials means 
that we need to re-examine some 
of our most limiting procedures 
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from the past. We must not settle 
merely for helping children to use 
the materials if they ever have 
reason to—we must see that they 
do have a reason. Also, we must 
guard against becoming so delight- 
ed with a new material or resource 
that we find it an all-purpose re- 
placement for the old ones. There 
is some evidence of this already in 
that some enthusiastic proponents 
urge television or teaching ma- 
chines as substitutes for other 
single texts. 

Liberating the learner from too 
few materials means learning new 
uses for the textbook and new 
ways of bringing all available learn- 
ing resources into the process from 
the start. It means that teachers 
have new opportunities to function 
at a high professional level. It 
means access to a new wealth of 


information and ideas for the learn- 
er. 


GROUP REFERENCE 


The restriction on learning 
caused by an overconcern for 
group achievement is linked to 
the difficulty of teaching all stu- 
dents the things we feel they need 
to know. It happens frequently that 
we overlook the individual who 
could learn something not neces- 
sary for others to learn. The ques- 
tion is: How can we insure the 
common learnings and yet free the 
individual to learn a great deal 
more than is required? 

The problem would be simpli- 
fied if we could agree that there 
may be many paths to common 


learnings. There can be no ques- 
tion of the need for the common 
learnings. In some areas, we de- 
pend as a society on certain kinds 
of consensus; in others, we know 
that subsequent learnings require 
an established base. In every area, 
there are frameworks that give 
meaning to knowledge. If we can 
free ourselves from the conviction 
that these learnings have to come 
from study of a single text or be 
evaluated in terms of everyone 
going through identical study ma- 
terials in sequence, then perhaps 
we can find more liberating ways 
of organizing a group for study. 

We know that learners will be 
interested in exploring deeply 
many different topics. We know 
how to construct a common frame- 
work for a group so that the in- 
dividual may pursue his interest, 
perhaps using in the process parts 
of a common text. We know how 
to build on interests, concerns, and 
purposes of learners, and to seek 
with them the broadest possible 
base of resources to provide ways 
for differing abilities to gain infor- 
mation and ideas from one source 
or another. Our problem is to de- 
velop ways to make such extensions 
possible in more fields of study: 

It is apparent that liberating the 
learner from restrictions due tO 
overemphasis on group achieve- 
ment depends on freeing him from 
over-graded content and depend- 
ence on a single text. These restric- 
tions are so closely related that 
freedom from one depends on free- 
dom from all. R 
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Two Viewpoints—American and Japanese 


Japanese Education — After the Americans Left 


Don Apams and Mamoru OsHIBA 


In Peabody Journal of Education 


Ji military occupation of 
Japan after its defeat in World War 
II has often been described as a 
happy experience for both con- 
queror and conquered. 

After the surrender, many fast- 
moving reforms were effected. A 
democratic constitution was drawn 
up (written largely by the Amer- 
ican military staff and later trans- 
lated) and readily approved. 

Democratic changes began to 
take place in the industrial com- 
plexes, police power, and many 
other areas. Nowhere were the 
changes more dramatic than in the 
field of education. Here the control 
and administration were taken 
from Tokyo and decentralized to 
the province, municipality, and 
local community. Textbooks were 
no longer written in the Ministry 
of Education but by private au- 
thors to be published through pri- 
vate publishers. Educational op- 
portunity was extended and more 
freedom was brought to the hither- 
to authoritarian classroom. Amer- 
ican educators hailed the new 
policies. 

But with the expiration of the 
occupation in 1952, educational 
policies and political policies were 
implemented which seemed to 
show that Japan was moving away 
from the direction envisaged by 
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the American military government. 
Americans began to question the 
depth of the postwar reforms. 
Since the policies of the occupa- 
tion constituted a democratic ex- 
periment on a grand scale to make 
Japan a “show place of democracy 
in Asia,” the outcome of this ex- 
periment was of vital concern. 

The authors, both educators, 
one American and one Japanese, 
have closely observed recent edu- 
cational changes in Japan from dif- 
ferent vantage points. The discus- 
sions are concerned with three 
areas of education currently in a 
state of flux in Japan. 

Educational Control. The estab- 
lishment of local school boards was 
considered by the occupational au- 
thorities to be an important aspect 
of democratizing Japanese educa- 
tion. Laws were passed establish- 
ing local and prefectual school 
boards, These boards were de- 
signed to have policy-making pow- 
ers, and the Ministry of Education 
was relegated to a service agency. 
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After independence, new legisla- 
tion provided that school-board 
members previously elected by the 
general public would henceforth be 
appointed by the governor (in the 
case of perfectual boards), and by 
the mayor (in case of the local 
boards). Actions and policies of 
the local boards became subject to 
the control of prefectual boards 
which, in turn, needed approval 
from the Ministry of Education on 
important policy matters. 


AUTHORS’ VIEWS 


Adams.—I view these changes as 
part of the whole process of re- 
centralization taking place in 
Japan. The Japanese government 
has justified centralism as a means 
of eliminating the pernicious polit- 
ical influences of certain groups, 
particularly the Teachers’ Union. 
While it is true that the leftist- 
led Union successfully introduced 
propaganda into the schools, it is 
also true that many Japanese teach- 
ers who are not Communists have 
opposed government action for 
professional, not political, reasons. 

The action taken in advocating 
extensive decentralization of edu- 
cational control was probably 
hasty, for there are few roots in 
Japanese culture that would nour- 
ish the growth of decentralized 
authority. While I cannot agree 
with some occupational authorities 
who equated democratic education 
with localized control, I do feel 
that the Japanese too readily just- 
ify recentralization as the only way 
fitting the culture. 
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Oshiba.—As far as the revision 
of the school-board system is con- 
cerned, the changes are, I think, 
generally natural and necessary. I 
am of the opinion that this edu- 
cational reform, although made on 
the American model, was generally 
good for Japan. However, it was 
made too radically and too hastily. 
The people were not accustomed 
to operating such an extremely de- 
centralized system. There were un- 
foreseen results. Many teachers 
sought board membership and 
were elected with the backing of 
the Teachers’ Union. In many 
cases, the board became barely 
more than a tool of the Union. 
Confusion and many incidents 0€- 
curred which the Ministry was un- 
able to quell due to its reduced 
power status. 

The situation has improved due 
to revision of the law. Though I 
agree that decentralization of the 
educational system was brought 
about for the purpose of demo- 
cratization, I do not think it just 
to call it reactionary or undemo- 
cratic if modification has been in 
the direction of centralization. Nor 
do I believe that complete recen- 
tralization should be adopted in 
Japanese education in the near fu- 
ture. 

Extension of Educational Oppo 
tunity. Occupation authorities took 
four basic steps to assist in extend- 
ing and increasing educational op- 
portunity: reorganization of a mul- 
ti-tract system into a single-tract 
system with the concurrent exten- 
sion of compulsory education from 
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six to nine years; provision for co- 
education at the secondary and 
higher levels; establishment of 
part-time and correspondence edu- 
cation; and restructuring of higher 
education, including the introduc- 
tion of “American” style graduate 
programs and a system of junior 
colleges. 

In the post-occupation period, 
the following changes have taken 
place: The last year of the junior- 
high school (which is also the last 
year of compulsory education) now 
offers prevocational as well as 
courses preparatory for high school. 
Separate schools for girls and boys 
have appeared in some cases at 
the secondary level. There has 
been an increase in the number of 
regular students, but surprisingly 
a decrease in the number of part- 
time students. New graduate 
courses have been added to the 
universities, but some faculties still 
refuse to “Americanize” further by 
offering the Ph.D. degree. The re- 
organization and the functions of 
the junior colleges are still under 
discussion. 

Adams.—Again these changes 
smack of American biases, and I 
think the ones that will remain 
must have roots in Japanese think- 
ing. Considering the tremendous 
drive of the Japanese people, nine 
years of compulsory education will 
probably stay in existence, as well 
as the part-time classes and cor- 
respondence courses. The changing 
attitude toward the role of women 
is the outgrowth of industrial 
needs, as well as postwar educa- 
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tional thought. Because of this, co- 
education will be a lasting part of 
the Japanese scene. 

I cannot accept the validity of 
two of the changes urged by the 
Americans. The suggested exten- 
sion of general education studies 
was, I believe, premature consid- 
ering the economic level of Japan. 
Professional criticism could also be 
leveled at the formal graduate pro- 
grams with their ritualism of pre- 
scribed courses. Japanese educators 
were correct in their analysis that 
such arrangements have bureau- 
cratic but not scholastic signifi- 
cance and could not substitute for 
a prolonged intimate working re- 
lationship between professor and 
student. 

Oshiba.—I feel that these changes 
are relatively minor and neither 
retard nor stimulate educational 
progress in Japan. Here are my 
views: 

The reintroduction of a differ- 
entiated curriculum in the junior- 
high school is not an act against 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity, nor is it a rebirth of the dual- 
track system. Such modifications 
in the curriculum as have been 
made are for the purpose of pro- 
viding more challenging experi- 
ences for the able students. 

The introduction of coeducation 
was one of the best policies that 
the occupation left in Japan. 
Though it was enforced despite the 
wishes of most parents and teach- 
ers, results have been good gen- 
erally. 

Before the war, only 15 percent 
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of elementary-school graduates en- 
tered secondary schools. Now near- 
ly 100 percent of the youth enter 
junior high, and 60 percent of 
these enter the senior high. This 
may be cited as remarkable proof 
of extension of educational oppor- 
tunity, 

Curriculum and Methods. The 
occupation authorities tended to 
make it possible for teachers to 
exercise more freedom in develop- 
ing materials adapted to the in- 
dividual student. By rewriting his- 
tory textbooks and excluding ex- 
plicit instruction in moral educa- 
tion, nationalistic propaganda was 
eliminated. Liberal Japanese edu- 
cators joined in the task of break- 
ing the formal lecture-recitation 
method. American advisers and 
Japanese scholars introduced such 
un-Japanese schemes as the Vir- 
ginia Plan and the Santa Barbara 
Plan. Everywhere teachers could 
be found discussing the “experi- 
ence curriculum.” 

Post-occupation changes, brought 
about largely by the Ministry of 
Education, reversed many of these 
trends. The Ministry strengthened 
its supervision of textbook content. 
Academic standards were tight- 
ened, and a special course in moral 
education was introduced. Some 
authorities stated that excessive 
freedom in the schools had ill ef- 
fects on Japanese youths, Although 
the schools did not acquire the 
semimilitary aspects of prewar 
days, they did lose much of their 
progressive appearance. 

Adams.—There seem to be two 


parallel movements in recent Jap- 
anese history affecting Japanese 
cultural and educational develop- 
ment. The first is a tremendous 
effort to acquire the technical skills 
needed by an advancing industrial- 
ized power. Also, there has been 
the consistent effort of Japanese 
leaders to preserve what they con- 
sider to be the true Japanese way 
of life. It seems to me that in- 
creased supervision of teaching, 
dissatisfaction with the social stud- 
ies and other life-adjustment ef- 
forts, and the re-introduction of a 
Separate morals course indicate 
that the older generation wishes to 
reinstill the tested values of tradi- 
tion. 

But a large proportion of the 
teachers have accepted the newer 
curriculum and methods and are 
resisting changes which may bring 
about the more formal, rigidly aca- 
demic school. 

Oshiba.—With regard to the ap- 
parent widespread criticism of the 
“new” education, it only exposes 
the Japanese tendency to imitate. 
Japanese scholars are very diligent 
in introducing a new idea, thought, 
or theory from abroad. They have 
noticed the decline in popularity 
of progressive education in Amer- 
ica. No wonder it is fashionable to 
speak unfavorably of the “new” 
education. Japanese teachers un- 
derstand and like the spirit of 
“new” education, but they are 
obliged to follow a more rigorous 
approach so that students may be 
prepared for the severe entrance 
examinations. d 
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Better at the Top Level 


Another Look 


at Teaching Salaries 
Swwney G. TICKTON 


In Teaching Salaries 
Then and Now—A Second Look 


E as far back as the records 
can be traced, America has under- 
paid its teachers, professors, and 
educational administrators. It has 
filled the teaching ranks with “dedi- 
cated” men and women who 
would rather be teachers than 
anything else, persons who would 
trade some economic affluence for 
an academic atmosphere or the 
way of life that characterizes school 
teaching, academic research, or 
similar activities. 

A few years ago, Beardsley Ruml 
needled the American public with 
the fact that a teacher was paid 
less, on the average, than a skilled 
mechanic, and that a university 
professor received less than a loco- 
motive engineer. By the end of 
1959 the situation hadn’t changed 
much, but some activity was be- 
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ginning to be noticed on the edu- 
cation front—at least at the top 
level. 

The increasing number of school 
children and the prospective bal- 
looning of college enrolments, 
coupled with an increasing num- 
ber of highly trained academic and 
professional men being lured into 
research and administration, had 
resulted in pressure being put on 
school boards, college boards, and 
legislatures. Salaries of top-level 
educators were beginning to run 
higher. 

There are some examples now of 
salaries in the $25,000 to $50,000 
range, a level which Ruml pointed 
out was needed to return the best 
paid educators to a standard of 
living comparable to that enjoyed 
by their academic forbears at the 
very beginning of this century 
(after allowing for taxes and 
changes in costs of living). For in- 
stance, there is a university presi- 
dent now being paid $45,000 a 
year, a superintendent of schools 
being paid $42,000, and a number 
of top professors getting from $25,- 
000 to $27,000, with a top man at 
a medical school in the $35,000 
bracket. 

Not all top-level educators are 
receiving these kinds of salaries, 
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and even those with the highest 
pay havent quite achieved the 
turn - of - the - century purchasing 
power, but they wont wait long if 
present trends continue. 

High salaries haven't yet filtered 
down to many classroom teachers, 
but the half-century deterioration 
in the relative purchasing power of 
education as compared to industry, 
which Ruml noted for 1904-1953, 
has stopped for the time being. 
Percentage increases in relative 
purchasing power for educators 
from 1953 to 1959 are nearly the 
same as in industrial occupations. 
The sources for the statistics used 
here are the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and a number of profes- 
sional societies. 


COMPARABLE SALARIES 


To those concerned with the ef- 
fect of adequate salaries on the fu- 
ture supply of qualified teachers, 
researchers, and scholars, the big 
question is, “Will the change in 
salary trends insure an adequate 
supply of trained manpower for 
education in the future?” No one 
knows for sure, but the answer is 
probably, “No.” The fact is that, 
despite increases in recent years, 
teaching salaries are still lower 
than the amounts paid persons in 
other occupations with comparable 
college training and experience, 
This can be documented easily. 

The following jobs in industry 
all require a bachelor’s degree: re- 
search and development personnel, 
engineers, chemists, accountants, 


salesmen, and general business 
trainees. As of 1959, the starting 
salaries for these positions ranged 
from $5,090 to $6,370. Starting 
salaries for teachers in the public 
schools of Buffalo, Albany, New 
York City, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, and Chicago ranged from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 

For jobs in industry requiring a 
master’s or professional degree and 
five years’ experience, the salary 
range is from $7,200 to $8,300. 
For public-school teaching posi- 
tions requiring an equal amount of 
preparation and experience, the 
salaries in the schools of New York 
City and several of its suburbs 
range from $5,800 to $6,500. 

And, for jobs requiring a Ph.D. 
degree, engineers and chemists in 
industry receive salaries ranging 
from $8,580 to $9,925. Junior fac- 
ulty members in large colleges and 
universities are paid salaries rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $7,000. 

The figures are quite articulate 
spokesmen. 

Moreover, for elementary-school 
teachers (after four years of full- 
time college and professional train- 
ing) first bracket salaries are no 
better than those of skilled office 
workers having only a high-school 
diploma and two to three years on- 
the-job training. In late 1959 in 
New York City, for example, a 
teacher in the first salary bracket 
was paid $4,500 a year. Women 
accounting clerks (senior) aver- 
aged $4,576 a year, private secre- 
taries $4,758, and tabulating ma- 
chine operators $5,044. Also, the 
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office workers had no papers to 
correct, no lessons to plan, and no 
summer inservice course to take 
and to pay for from their own 
purse. In addition, the office work 
week was down to 36 hours, quite 
close on the average to the in- 
school job-time of many teachers. 

This comparison doesn’t over- 
look the fact that teachers work a 
nine- to ten-month year whereas 
office workers usually have only a 
two- or three-weeks vacation. How- 
ever, when the difference in the 
amount of training needed to be a 
teacher is compared with the on- 
the-job training (while being paid) 
of office workers, it is clear why, 
after 15 years of postwar cam- 
paigning for better salaries, there 
is still a shortage of well-trained 
teachers. 

What to do about this, with ris- 
ing taxpayer resistance to in- 
creased property taxes (the major 
support of school salaries) is a 
problem that continually plagues 
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school boards, school administra- 
tors, teachers associations, and leg- 
islators. Some believe that it isn’t 
just a matter of increasing teachers’ 
salaries—that something has to be 
done to increase teachers’ produc- 
tivity. 

Increased productivity is a fight- 
ing concept in education quarters 
when teachers hear that it means 
more students per teacher—even if 
it means no more hours in class 
and is accompanied by a substan- 
tial salary increase. This can be 
achieved today through the use of 
such devices as TV, teaching aids, 
language laboratories, clerks to 
handle nonteaching duties, etc. 

But educators can’t deny that, 
in industry, increased productivity 
has been the one approach (be- 
sides tight unionization) that has 
pushed up the “real” income of 
skilled workers across the nation. 
In the 1960's, it may provide the 
lever for raising teachers’ salaries. 
That lever has long been missing. ® 


@ Tue NEA Research Division reports the following as 


the median and mean (average) s 
als in urban school districts, 30,000 to 100,000 in 


elementary schools, 


princip 
population: 


alaries in 1960-61 of 


$8,252 (median) and 


$8,333 (mean); junior-high schools, $8,998 and $9,113; 
high schools, $9,904 and $9,998; junior colleges, $11,375 
and $11,466; and part-time, continuation, or adult educa- 
tion schools, $11,250 and $11,226. 


© Tracuens are the most docile group of workers in the 
world. They continually apologize when asking for salary 
increases. Yet they are paying for the education of those 
they teach by accepting low salaries . . . They (also) are 
the most inadequately organized group in American life. 
They have more organizations than any segment of the 
population, but no organization.—Lester S. Vander Werf. 
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Diversity Is the Word 


Summer Programs for Students and Teachers 


Groria CAMMAROTA, JoHN A. Stoops, and Frank R. JouNson 


In Extending the School Year 


Fes is every indication that 
the provision of summer enrich- 
ment and improvement programs 
for students and of summer inser- 
vice programs for teachers is fast 
becoming accepted practice, and 
that in the near future, year-round 
programs will be an actuality in 
many districts. Various school sys- 
tems have offered summer enrich- 
ment work for years and consider 
it an essential part of a sound year- 
round program. Other systems are 
in the process of developing sum- 
mer programs, and most are en- 
thusiastic about their experiences 
to date. 

Much that is happening is new. 
The following paragraphs will be 
concerned mainly with the extent 
of summer programs, grade levels 
provided for, length of programs, 
types of opportunities provided, 
procedures for financing, and sum- 
mer inservice programs for teach- 
ers. 

Thirty-two of the 34 chief state 
school officers responding to a let- 
ter of inquiry indicated that sum- 
mer enrichment programs for stu- 
dents were being provided in their 
states. Follow-up letters to districts 
brought 130 replies from 21 states. 
One hundred and five of the dis- 
tricts stated that they were provid- 
ing some type of enrichment pro- 


gram for students during the sum- 
mer months. Fifty-six of these 
stated that their programs had 
been in existence less than five 
years; 11 had their programs be- 
tween six and 10 years; 29 had 
their programs for more than 11 
years. Many of the latter group 
remarked that their programs had 
been organized as make-up pro- 
grams and later expanded to in- 
clude enrichment. 

An example of a strong summer- 
school program, one that must not 
be considered representative, is 
found in the state of Florida. In the 
summer of 1957, 300,000 (45 per- 
cent) of Florida’s school-age chil- 
dren voluntarily returned to school 
for the summer to participate in 
the 11th and 12th months enrich- 
ment program. All of Florida’s 67 
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county school districts were in- 
volved. This was part of a state- 
wide program to make possible the 
provision of enrichment opportun- 
ities for young people during the 
summer months. Since 1957, the 
program has met with continued 
success, 

Many summer programs within 
individual districts provide for stu- 
dents at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. The information 
available indicates that if the pro- 
gram is for only one level or the 
other, it is more apt to be at the 
secondary level. Of the 105 dis- 
tricts in the survey, 53 had pro- 
grams that cut across elementary 
and secondary lines; eight had pro- 
grams only for the elementary 
level; and 39 of the districts pro- 
vided summer enrichment pro- 
grams for secondary-level students 
only. 

As is evident in all material re- 
garding summer programs, diver- 
sity is the outstanding character- 
istic. This is evident in the length 
of summer sessions in weeks and 
hours. The median length of sum- 
mer programs at the elementary 
level is 6.6 weeks; and at the 
secondary-school level, 7.3 weeks. 

As for the length of time in 
hours, in most summer programs 
this is dependent on the type of ac- 
tivity. In the great majority, stu- 
dents attended classes only during 
the morning. Classes varied in 
length from one to three or four 
hours and, usually, students were 
limited to no more than two classes. 

Diversity also distinguishes the 
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subjects offered in summer pro- 
grams. A study of 30 districts 
shows that in the academic areas, 
21 offered algebra and foreign lan- 
guage; 17 offered biology, ete. At 
the secondary level, the course 
content is usually largely deter- 
mined by current emphases in the 
field being studied. At the elemen- 
tary level, students and teachers 
often identify specific areas of con- 
cern from within the broad subject 
field. 

The nonacademic areas are 
among the most popular of summer 
enrichment subjects. Driver edu- 
cation, instrumental music, art, and 
industrial arts are examples. Many 
students do not have time to ex- 
perience these during the regular 
school year. Improvement work in 
the basic skills of reading, arith- 
metic, and speech is among the 
most common of summer enrich- 
ment activities. 

While many of the summer- 
school offerings are very similar to 
those offered during the regular 
school year, many educators use 


‘the summer months to experiment 


with new ideas. Unique physical 
characteristics of school location 
and particular abilities or interests 
of teachers and students make un- 
usual offerings possible. Thus, pro- 
grams may include classes in in- 
terior decorating, great books, mar- 
ine biology, and many others. 


SOURCE OF SUPPORT 


There are three main sources of 
financial support for summer pro- 
grams: student-paid tuition, locally 
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appropriated funds, or state funds. 
All manner of combinations and 
proportions of these three sources 
are practiced. In rare cases, private 
funds are available to underwrite 
the cost. 

In the matter of student-paid 
tuition, it is difficult to make an ac- 
curate appraisal due to complica- 
tions concerning methods of re- 
porting data. However, from scan- 
ning the data, it appears that fees 
per subject are seldom less than 
$10 and seldom more than $25. 
One study shows that of 28 dis- 
tricts, seven are financed complete- 
ly by student tuition, and seven 
others are financed through a com- 
bination of funds from the local dis- 
trict, state funds, and tuition. In 
another study, 30 percent of the 
schools reported that no tuition 
was charged. 

The question of state aid is dif- 
ficult because each state has its 
own laws and philosophy concern- 
ing summer-school programs. The 
proportion of state aid varied from 
20 percent in one district to 100 
percent in another. Certainly, no 
definitive statement can be made. 

There are a few instances of 
privately supported summer pro- 
grams for public-school students. 
Each one that exists is different. 
The Mark Twain Summer Institute, 
an independent organization sup- 
ported by grants from foundations 
and individuals, provides summer 
offerings for selected superior stu- 
dents in Clayton, Missouri. The 
Clayton Board of Education fur- 
nishes the physical facilities. In 


Flint, Michigan, the Mott Founda- 
tion and other contributors main- 
tain a year-round education- 
recreation program. 

Diversity is also the word best 
describing the summer inservice 
opportunities for teachers. How- 
ever, a study of available informa- 
tion indicates that considerable 
amount of activity is underway. 
Many districts organize workshops 
which extend from two days to a 
week during August. Other dis- 
tricts have two- or three-week 
workshops before the opening of 
school. 

A growing practice is for dis- 
tricts to provide opportunities for 
teachers to work during the sum- 
mer on specific tasks, such as: the 
development of teaching guides, 
development of curriculum materi- 
als centers, and development of 
professional competency or specific 
knowledge for individual teachers. 
The length of time allotted is us- 
ually determined by the type of 
work or the amount of money 
available. Thus, the length of time 
spent on these activities varies con- 
siderably among the districts, 
ranging from one to eight weeks. 

Some districts provide for teach- 
er on-the-job training during the 
summer. It appears that most activ- 
ity in this area is concerned with 
the teaching skills. Provisions are 
made for teachers to work with 
students in the morning, and in the 
afternoon opportunities are pro- 
vided for the teachers to work to- 
gether with supervisors to plan and 
evaluate the work. d 
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Do You Understand 
the Maturing Process? 


Adolescence: 


Madness, 
Mystery, 


or Milestone? 


Haroip T. CHRISTENSEN 


In The PTA Magazine 


a S adolescence necessarily a 
time of headache and heartache, 
or can it be a period of promise? 
Perhaps it must contain both dif- 
ficulty and delight. It frequently 
becomes more of a problem than 
it need be, simply because parents 
and adolescents (and some teach- 
ers, too) don’t understand the ma- 
turing process. 

Because adolescence is a period 
of great change, it generates in- 
security. The young person, no 
longer a child and not yet an adult, 
lets go of his old roles and still 
needs time to take over new ones. 
He vacillates between the desire to 
break through parental controls 
and the desire to stay safely with- 
in them. 

The parents, also, are likely to 
have contradictory feelings, exper- 
iencing both the need to let go and 
the emotional pull to hold on. Fur- 
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thermore, finding that patterns of 
family interaction which brought 
results with young children no 
longer are effective, parents, too, 
feel insecure and unsure. Like any 
transition, the shift from childhood 
to adulthood upsets established 
patterns, creating some uncertain- 
ty, confusion, and tension until 
new behavior becomes accepted 
and familiar. 

The adolescent faces four mo- 
mentous adjustments, all crowded 
within a few years. Adolescence 
begins with puberty. First, then, 
the adolescent must become re- 
acquainted with his body and 
learn to understand and control the 
strange, new stirrings within. Pub- 
erty means pimples, awkwardness, 
restlessness, and the awakening of 
the sexual urge. It can be an acute- 
ly uncomfortable time. 

Second, the adolescent must 
learn how to form mature relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. This 
heterosexual transition is not al- 
ways accomplished easily, but un- 
less it is reasonably successful the 
youngster is left unprepared for 
the experience of mature love and 
marriage. 

Third, the youngster must free 
himself from the control of his par- 
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ents and become a responsible, 
selfcontrolled agent. Ideally, this 
process starts in childhood and de- 
velops gradually, but adolescence 
speeds it up and finishes it off so 
dynamically that we may label this 
stage an emancipation explosion. 
The task must be reasonably well 
completed or the youngster will 
not be sufficiently independent to 
establish a successful family of his 
own. 

Fourth, adolescents face the 
formulation of personal values and 
decisions on lifework and goals. 
Young men must make the two 
most important decisions in their 
life: whom to marry and what 
work to pursue. Girls generally are 
more concerned with the first, but 
in our society girls also face the 
decision about employment. Both 
sexes take their most crucial steps 
in the development of a philosophy 
of life. 

These problems may be further 
complicated for the adolescent by 
the simultaneous occurrence of 
problems for parents. Frequently, 
adolescence for children occurs at 
the same time as menopause for 
the mother and the heaviest job 
responsibilities and pressures for 
the father. If each side is absorbed 
in its own difficulties and is ob- 
livious to the problems of the other, 
conflicts may spring up. The build- 
ing of empathy, or imaginative un- 
derstanding of another person, is 
called for on both sides. 

Intrinsic differences between the 
generations make real identification 
or full agreement unlikely. The 


young, full of energy, reaches out 
to conquer the world opening 
temptingly before him. Youth is 
ready to incur risk, upset things, 
take a chance. Age, with less vigor 
and less time to venture anew, 
clings to things as they are. Hence, 
youth tends to be radical and age 
to be conservative. 

When parents and teachers for- 
get the heady venturousness of 
their own youth and fail to pene- 
trate the ever new meaning of the 
current youth culture, then adol- 
escence does indeed become to 
them not only a mystery and a 
madness but also a source of frus- 
tration. 


REBELLION IS NORMAL 

Most of the rebellion of the 
adolescent period is normal. It is 
a mistake to consider the “good” 
adolescent as the one who always 
does what is wanted and never 
gives trouble. The price of such 
goodness, or conformity, may be 
the sacrifice of initiative, individ- 
uality, and creativity. 

Yet sometimes the rebellion goes 
beyond the normal and desirable 
and turns into an attack on society, 
into the illegal behavior that we 
call juvenile delinquency. What ac- 
counts for such damaging excesses? 

Many authorities see delinquen- 
cy as a product of unstable or 
broken families. Delinquency rates 
have been shown to be higher 
in one-parent families, especially 
where separation or divorce is re- 
sponsible and particularly where 
the mother is the absent parent. 
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But it has also been demonstrated, 
that unwholesome home conditions, 
such as neglect, abuse, immoral ex- 
ample, etc., can often disorganize 
a youngster more completely than 
the absence of a parent. 

A study revealed that 43 percent 
of a sample of unwed mothers came 
from broken homes, 36 percent 
from homes in which the mother 
was overly dominating, 15 percent 
from homes where the father’s per- 
sonality was harmfully domineer- 
ing, and 6 percent from homes 
with other unwholesome condi- 
tions. None of the unmarried 
mothers had had normal or healthy 
relationships with their parents. 

When we seek an explanation 
for behavior that damages the 
youngster or is injurious to society, 
studies show that we will usually 
find it in the family setting, the 
immediate social environment, or 
both. Excessive rebellion, for ex- 
ample, may be due to an unhappy 
family situation from which the 
youngster wants to escape, to a 
sense of inadequacy from which he 
wants relief, to the influence of 
his peers from whom he wants ap- 
proval, or to a combination of 
causes. To understand the causes 
of problem behavior is to increase 
our power to prevent it. 

If parents are to help youngsters 
to progress safely through adoles- 
cence, they need to understand 
their job and work at it. The main 
job of parents is to work themselves 
out of a job. 

This requires a gradual letting 
go on the part of the parents and 
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a gradual taking over on the part 
of the children. If parents don’t let 
go and children either don’t try or 
are unable to take hold, the result 
is a lifetime dependency and im- 
maturity. If the letting go and tak- 
ing hold occur simultaneously and 
gradually over a long period, the 
transition will be achieved without 
serious crises. 

Letting go is a fine art that some 
parents never master. After being 
the center of the child’s world, 
loved, and looked up to, it is a 
shock for parents to be challenged, 
criticized, and defied. There is fear 
that the child will make mistakes, 
and it is natural to hold tight con- 
trol and protect the child from 
error. 

At best, parenthood is a gamble 
and the wise parent will be willing 
to take certain calculated risks. By 
increasing a child’s responsibilities 
and extending his freedom grad- 
ually over a period of time, the 
gamble may be reduced. 

Rather than an ordeal, adoles- 
cence can be a period of fun, filled 
with deep satisfactions. It depends 
on the degree of understanding 
achieved and the effort put into 
the common task. If adolescents 
were less insistent on their “rights” 
and more eager to demonstrate ca- 
pacity for responsibility, they 
would find parents more coopera- 
tive. If parents (and teachers, too) 
were less concerned with obedi- 
ence as such and more concerned 
with developing responsibility, they 
would find children more coopera- 
tive. ° 


Can It Happen 
In Your City? 


A Lesson 
From New York 


In School Boards 


Sy recent ouster of the New 
York City board of education by 
the state legislature has given ad- 
ditional ammunition to critics of 
our school operation system. Board 
members throughout the nation— 
particularly those in metropolitan 
areas—would do well to face up to 
the issues involved in the New 
York controversy, rather than 
shamefacedly try to sweep the dirt 
under the rug. 

If board members have the cour- 
age to examine the New York is- 
sues—and make local comparisons— 
the scandal in New York may not 
have been in vain. As The New 
York Times pointed out, the inves- 
tigation of inefficient and possibly 
corrupt building and maintenance 
procedures should not be consid- 
ered anything but symptomatic of 
the real trouble. 

The heart of the problem was 
the New York board’s misconcep- 
tion of its role in managing the 


school system. Instead of operating 
along broad policy lines and pro- 
viding over-all direction of the 
school system, the board became 
ensnared in endless minutiae of 
day-to-day operation. Details which 
could have been properly handled 
by the professional staff were chan- 
neled through the board, burying 
them under mountains of paper 
work. The resultant lack of over- 
all direction is now sadly apparent. 

A second major failure was the 
board’s unresponsiveness to the 
public. Although machinery had 
been set up to bring the board in 
closer touch with the people, im- 
plementation of the program had 
been neglected. The board chose to 
run the gargantuan system from its 
highly centralized main head- 
quarters. Reforms now adopted in- 
dicate that James E. Allen, Jr., 
will do all in his power to bring 
about decentralization of authority. 

The board has also been criti- 
cized for the manner in which it 
selected a superintendent. Instead 
of combing the country for the best 
available person, they placed a 
premium on local availability. Un- 
fortunately, this is all too often the 
case in selecting a man to head 
what, in most instances, is a com- 
munity’s largest business—certainly 
one which involves its most pre- 
cious commodity. 

The political nature of the ap- 
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Reported from School Boards, pub- 
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pointment of board members has 
been highlighted in recent criti- 
cism. With selection based on 
maintenance of a strict balance be- 
tween all races, religions, and bor- 
oughs in the city, board members 
were not spokesmen for one unified 
school system. Each became the 
representative of a particular min- 
ority group with a special point of 
view that took precedence over the 
welfare of the whole school system. 

The board also has been con- 
demned for its fiscal policy. A good 
board’s duty is to fight for the 
money it believes necessary to 
carry out a sound educational pro- 
gram. The ousted board has been 
characterized as too often seeming 
to apologize for what was political- 
ly possible. 

Finally, board member's attend- 
ance at regular and committee 
meetings was spasmodic, and their 
interest at public hearings was 
even less adequate. Frequently, 
public spokesmen waited for hours 
before board members emerged 
from executive session. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the public meeting that 
followed was little more than a 
ritual after the facts. 


© A mon-scHooL freshman’s definition of tenure: 


Many of these signs were rec- 
ognized prior to the crisis by in- 
vestigating committees. They were 
ignored. In this light, the final act 
—removal of the board—was_ in- 
evitable. 

The scandal will be cited by 
some as evidence of the weakness 
of school-board management of our 
public schools. It should be quick- 
ly pointed out that this is an iso- 
lated instance which received 
widespread publicity because it 
occurred in our largest city at the 
height of a heated political cam- 
paign. School-board members can 
point with pride to the fact that 
under our system, whereby a lay 
board of education is entrusted 
with responsibility for setting broad 
education policy and a professional 
staff is given authority to admin- 
ister this policy, our schools have 
flourished as they have in no other 
country. 

Some of the same weaknesses 
that were uncovered in New York 
may be practiced by other boards. 
Hopefully, a careful study of the 
New York crisis in a cold, impartial 
after-light may preclude recurrence 
of the same disastrous results else- 

e 


where. 


“A law 


that says a school board can’t get rid of a teacher for 10 
years whether it likes him or not.”—From NEA Journal. 


è Morale, like salvation, in so many ways comes from 
above.—Lawrence G. Derthick, in address before the 1961 


National School Boards convention. 


© Compensation for school-board members is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule—U.S. Office of Education. 
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Sense or Nonsense? 


The Objective Testing of English Composition 


ORVILLE PALMER 
In The English Journal 


au the pages of Commentary 
magazine not long ago appeared 
an attack on objective English 
tests, written by an experienced 
and respected New York City Eng- 
lish teacher. 

The author of the article stated 
his position plainly and persuasive- 
ly, charging the College Entrance 
Examination Board with exercising 
power in favor of objective testing. 
His position is one still widely held 
by English teachers. 

I take strong issue with such 
views and shall state my own posi- 
tion. 

It would be absurd, of course, 
to pretend there is not controversy; 
a running warfare between the 
proponents of objective and essay- 
type testing has been going on for 
four decades. 

But the College Board’s experi- 
ence with English tests should be 
of interest to every English teacher 
for several reasons pertinent to this 
discussion. The Board has now 
been engaged in testing and re- 
search for 60 years. The Board has 
used objective (i.e. multiple- 
choice) tests for more than 30 
years, and objective English tests 
for slightly more than a decade. 

Over the past months the pres- 
ent writer has reviewed, as meticu- 
lously and dispassionately as pos- 
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sible, the many reports and studies, 
the analyses, and the examinations 
themselves which represent this 
long and cumulative activity in 
English testing. ; 
What does this major contribu- 
tion to English composition testing 
theory and practice state in es- 
sence? Essentially this: Sixty years 
of Board English testing have 
amply proved that essay tests are 
neither reliable nor valid, and that, 
whatever their faults, objective 
English tests do constitute a re- 
liable and valid method of ascer- 
taining student compositional abil- 
ity. 
phe a conclusion was painfully 
and reluctantly arrived at. It struck 
at the heart of beliefs cherished by 
the teaching profession, and espe- 
cially the English teachers. It made 
a villian and a fraud of one of 
pedogogy’s oldest servants and put 
in its place a testing device that 
asked the student to merely put 
marks on a sheet of paper, marks 
that would later be counted and 
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tabulated by a soulless machine. 
Could there be virtues to such a 
testing monster? The College Board 
experience suggests that there may 
be at least seven virtues to well 
constructed, objective English tests. 


SEVEN VIRTUES 

A first, and elementary, virtue of 
any good objective English test is 
that the student’s task is set out 
clearly and explicitly, and the stu- 
dent is given an adequate amount 
of time in which to work. This 
sounds so simple-minded that it 
may be wondered why it is men- 
tioned here. The unfortunate truth 
is that it is one of the last things 
learned by English teachers. How 
many English teachers still ask a 
class “to discuss in detail” the life 
and works of a famous author—in 
50 minutes? 

A second virtue of the good ob- 
jective English test is that it de- 
mands sound reasoning and thor- 
ough comprehension rather than a 
smattering of information, verbal 
glibness, and whatever it is that 
English teachers have in mind 
when they use the word originality 
or the phrase original thinking— 
which proves to be about the last 
thing ‘one can expect to find in a 
student theme or examination book- 
let. How many essay tests elicit 
only shopworn cliches in halting 
basic English? 

It may be felt that I am con- 
fused, for it is argued that objec- 
tive English tests call only for facts 
and information, and that taking 
them is only a matter of picking 
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choices. On the contrary, a good 
objective English test is anything 
but superficial. No objective Col- 
lege Board English Composition 
Test has ever required memory of 
a single “fact” or bit of information, 
although the Board English essay 
tests between 1901 and 1916 asked 
for little else. In 1916 the Board 
concluded that any test which 
could be answered adequately 
through a careful cramming of 
facts followed by responding with 
memorized information was a bad 
test. 

A third virtue of standardized 
and nationally administered objec- 
tive English tests is that they do 
not fluctuate in difficulty from year 
to year. By 1930 the Board realized 
the necessity for parallel English 
test forms, to avoid favoring can- 
didates one year with an easy test, 
and penalizing other candidates 
the next with a difficult test. 

A fourth virtue of good objective 
English tests is that they furnish 
a reliable score, a score far more 
reliable than any grade or mark 
derivable from an essay examina- 
tion. The typical superficial, hasty 
marking of themes and essays is 
one of the most unfair and shab- 
biest aspects of that continuing 
scandal, the marking and grading 
systems of American schools. 

There is a fifth virtue of objec- 
tive English tests which has to do 
with student reliability, or more 
accurately, unreliability. English 
teachers know that there exists a 
great deal of variability in student 
writing from one theme to another 
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and that even the most brilliant 
student may do well on one topic 
and badly on another. An objective 
test greatly reduces this inconsist- 
ency. 

A sixth virtue of objective tests 
is that they are more valid than 
essay examinations—they correlate 
higher with such criterions as 
course grades in English and teach- 
ers’ rating of student writing abil- 
ity than do essay test scores. 

By the late 1930’s, College Board 
officers were thoroughly convinced 
that essay tests were not valid and 
not reliable. In 1947 the Board 
proved conclusively to itself that 
objective English tests are superior 
to essay tests from a measurement 
standpoint. 

From 1947 until 1956, the Board 
concentrated on developing and 
refining tests of both types and 
administering experiments that 
resulted in these conclusions: 
matched against high-school course 
grades in English and teachers’ 
estimates of students’ writing abil- 
ity, the General Composition Test 
(a carefully constructed two-hour 
essay test) ran a poor third to both 
the largely objective English Com- 
position Test and the wholly ob- 
jective (multiple choice) College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT-V). 

The seventh virtue of objective 
tests is that they cost less to score 
than do essay tests. Many testing 
experts would agree that in the 
selection of a test, the cost of grad- 
ing ought not to be a major or de- 
ciding factor. A good test should 
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be worth whatever it costs to ad- 
minister and grade, whatever its 
nature. 

Since much has been said about 
the virtues and little about the 
shortcomings of objective tests, it 
should be added that most of the 
objective English tests in use today 
leave much to be desired. Unless 
a user is wise, he may very easily 
end up shortchanged in both scope 
and validity. 


TESTS OF THE FUTURE 

Nonetheless, it seems entirely 
probable that the next decades will 
bring us more and immeasurably 
better objective English tests. The 
tests of the future will possess a 
validity greater than any present 
test or test battery, basically be- 
cause they will measure writing 
ability more directly than has been 
done up to now. The most recent 
College Board English Composition 
Tests might well become the proto- 
type for such tests, 

When all is said, to think in 
terms of an all-purpose English 
test is as absurd as an all-purpose 
cooking recipe. There should be 
rigorously designed and carefully 
developed objective and semi- 
objective English tests to fulfill spe- 
cific functions, 

It is all too easy to buy an in- 
adequate, misfit test. It is pathet- 
ically easy to cobble together at the 
eleventh hour an even poorer and 
less useful one. It is time English 
teachers learned to recognize, use, 
and construct good tests of toe 
own. 
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How Teachers Can Be Upgraded 


Training Teachers for the New Mathematics 


KenNeEtTH E. Brown and Dante W. SNADER 


In Inservice Education of High School Mathematics Teachers 


Space missiles are only sym- 
bols of the advance in scientific 
knowledge. A most important fac- 
tor contributing to this advance is 
the revolutionary progress in de- 
velopment and use of mathematics. 
Not only are new requirements 
now being placed on mathematics 
in physics, chemistry, and engi- 
neering, but mathematics is being 
put to new and even more aston- 
ishing uses in other fields. 

The biologist is applying mathe- 
matical theory to the study of in- 
heritance; industry is using mathe- 
matics in scheduling production 
and distribution; the social scien- 
tist is using ideas from modern 
Statistics; the psychologist is using 
mathematics of game theory. 

Because of these new uses, 
mathematics is being firmly woven 
into the fabric of the national cul- 
ture. The role of mathematics is 
not only to grind out answers to 
engineering problems, but to pro- 
duce mathematical models (proto- 
types) that forecast the outcome of 
social trends and the behavorial 
changes of a group. Such important 
new uses require that students 
have a program of greater depth 
than the classical program de- 
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signed for nineteenth-century edu- 
cation. The demands of society call 
for a thorough revision of our pres- 
ent secondary-school mathematics 
curriculum. The following is a 
brief listing of projects now under- 
way that will influence that cur- 
riculum revision: 

The School Mathematics Study 
Group (SMSG).—More than 100 
college mathematicians and second- 
ary-school teachers together have 
planned and written sample text- 
books for grades 7 through 12. The 
texts have been tried out in many 
types of schools under competent 
teachers especially trained for this 
task. 

The University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on School Mathematics 
(UICSM).—Since 1951, the com- 
mittee has carried on a program of 
study and experimentation in the 
——————— ee eannanaannannneeed 
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improvement of school mathemat- 
ics. Many schools have tried out 
the instructional materials and 
have assisted in their development. 
Materials include subject matter 
found in first-year algebra and 
plane geometry. 

The Commission on Mathemat- 
ics (CEEB).—This commission of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, established in 1955 and 
composed of mathematicians and 
high-school teachers, has made rec- 
ommendations for major improve- 
ments in the secondary-school 
mathematics curriculum. 

The University of Maryland 
Mathematics Project (UMMP).— 
The project thus far has concen- 


trated on mathematics in the 
junior-high school. 
Ball State Teachers College 


Mathematics Program.—This exper- 
imental program provides new ma- 
terials in algebra and geometry. 

Boston College Series.—Materials 
are being planned for grades 8 
through 12. The emphasis is on 
the structure of mathematics ap- 
proached from the historical point 
of view. 

Secondary School Curriculum 
Committee.—The committee, under 
the direction of Frank B. Allen, 
was appointed by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics to study the mathematics cur- 
riculum and instruction in second- 
ary schools with relation to the 
needs of contemporary society. 

Other Projects—In addition, 
many local and state experiments 
and studies are underway. For ex- 
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ample, a survey of a randomly se- 
lected sample of one-fifth of the 
public secondary schools reveals 
that 40 percent of the schools’ ad- 
ministrators were planning to re- 
vise the mathematics curricu’ im. 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


A few of the changes recom- 
mended by these various groups 
are: 

Include the elementary concepts 
and language of sets. Teach a more 
refined concept of function. Streng- 
then the logical development of 
geometry. Present in plane geom- 
etry some of the elements of analy- 
tic geometry and solid geometry. 
Modernize the vocabulary of ele- 
mentary algebra. Study inequations 
as well as equations. Stress under- 
standing rather than manipulation. 
Cultivate an understanding and 
appreciation of the structure of 
mathematics. 

There is a growing realization 
that inservice education is a con- 
tinuing need for all teachers if they 
are to remain abreast of new de- 
velopments in subject matter and 
teaching methods. The University 
of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics attaches such impor- 
tance to inservice education that 
until the time its materials were 
released (1959), it did not permit 
any teacher to participate in its 
project until the teacher acquired 
from two to eight weeks experi- 
ence under the committee’s supet- 
vision. 

There are many ways in which 
school administrators are helping 
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teachers to upgrade their profes- 
sional competence. Some are de- 
scribed briefly below: 


_ UPGRADING THE TEACHERS 


Encourage teachers to study 
boois on modern mathematics. A 
teachers’ reading and conference 
room with books on modern mathe- 
matics and the new course materi- 
als is desirable. 

Develop a cooperative inservice 
program between the public 
schools and a nearby college or 
university. 

Provide funds to pay teachers to 
work on curriculum materials dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Encourage teachers to visit 
classes in schools where the new 
materials are being used. Substi- 
tute teachers should be provided 
by the administration. 

Set up salary schedules which 
provide appropriate increases for 
teachers who complete additional 
college courses in the subject mat- 
ter of their teaching field. Make 
provisions in the regular school 
budget for financing a continuous 
inservice education program. 

Arrange the school schedule to 
allow teachers, on released time, to 
participate in seminars, curriculum 
study groups, professional organi- 
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zation meetings, and teacher in- 
service programs. 

Encourage local industrial or- 
ganizations and philanthropic agen- 
cies to sponsor inservice education 
programs. Example: The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. at Canton, Ohio, 
paid 50 percent of the expenses in- 
curred by local mathematics teach- 
ers attending college summer ses- 
sions. 

Encourage mathematics teachers 
to join professional organizations, 
both in math and in general edu- 
cation. 

Encourage teachers to take an 
active part in experimental mathe- 
matics programs. 

Organize a mathematics-curricu- 
lum study committee consisting of 
teachers from various grade levels. 
This would help to provide contin- 
uous development of basic unifying 
concepts of mathematics. Engage 
qualified consultants to assist the 
curriculum study committee in 
their study of the school’s total 
mathematics program. 

Encourage development of ap- 
propriate correspondence courses 
in mathematics for teachers. Each 
state department of education may 
assist one or more of the colleges 
in the state to develop such courses 
cooperatively. . 


ced to subtraction in school, 


turned to her grandmother, who was visiting her, and said, 


“We are now a family of five, 


but when you go home, we 


will only be four. You are the ‘take-away. ”—From The 


Christian Science Monitor. 
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Their Stories Tell Their Feelings 
Problems of Highly Creative Children 


E. PAUL TORRENCE 


In The Gifted Child Quarterly 


ate NESCAPABLY, the individual 
who thinks of a new idea is, in the 
very beginning, a minority of one. 
Since creativity involves independ- 
ence of mind, nonconformity to 
group pressures, or breaking out 
of the mold, it is inevitable that 
highly creative children experience 
some unusual problems of adjust- 
ment. 

The highly creative child must 
either repress his creativity or learn 
to cope with the tensions which 
arise from being frequently a min- 
ority of one. Repression of creative 
needs may lead to personality 
breakdowns. Their expression fre- 
quently leads to loneliness, con- 
flicts, and other problems of ad- 
justment. Educators of gifted chil- 
dren need to understand these 
problems. 

It is important to the educator 
that he understand the way chil- 
dren see society’s sanctions against 
divergency. One of our studies fur- 
nished us with many insights in 
this respect. We asked 5,000 chil- 
dren in grades 3 through 6 to write 
imaginative stories concerning ani- 
mals or persons with some diver- 
gent characteristic. One story writ- 
ten by a sixth-grade girl will illus- 
trate this. 

The protagonist was a flying 
monkey named “Pepper.” Well- 
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educated and unusual in that he 
ate peppers rather than bananas, 
Pepper was an individual to the 
point that he made a decision to 
go to America, which was unheard 
of in his society. In America, Pep- 
per found himself an object of 
scorn and ridicule and wound up 
in a zoo cage. The story continues? 
Now Pepper was sad. He didn’t 
like the cage they put him in. He 
made a vow that if he ever got out 
he would never be different again 
and 10 minutes later he saw some 
bent bars big enough to 
through . . . and in two days was 
back in the jungle. He kept his 
promise too. He was never different 
again. He was a good little flying 
monkey. 


It would be safe to assume that 
Pepper also ate his bananas. 

About two-thirds of the stories 
tell similar tales of conformity oF 
of destruction. However, some cul- 
tures are more indulgent of diver- 
gency than others. In stories writ- 
ten by gifted children in special 
classes, the flying monkey is in 
some way able to persist in his 
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flying in about 70 percent of the 
stories. Stories written by children 
in a small town populated with 
Indians, Whites, and a few Ne- 
groes also reflect this tolerance. 
The flying monkey succeeds in 
about 74 percent of the stories. 

Another area that demands un- 
derstanding by those working with 
gifted children is that these chil- 
dren are not always the well- 
rounded all-American types. The 
highly creative child is likely to 
have lagged in some phase of his 
development. Verbal abilities fre- 
quently will be below some of their 
other abilities. 

Our society places high value on 
verbal skills and tremendous pres- 
sures are exerted on children to 
excel in this respect. The relent- 
lessness of these pressures is sym- 
bolized in a story written by one 
of these children. 

The plot dealt with the problems 
of a duck named Glob-Blob, who 
could not quack. Glob-Blob’s life 
was made miserable by quackers of 
the Ladies Duck Aid Society who 
pursued him relentlessly, deter- 
mined to beat into him an ability 
to quack. Finally, they succeeded 
in beating him to death. 

. . . “That’s life,” Glob-Blob said 
to himself as, slowly but surely, 
failing, he dropped to the ground. 
The quackers, very pleased with 
themselves, sat down for a chat. 

Many children must consider 
their counselors, teachers, and par- 
ents as “quackers” when we work 
so hard to make them become “bet- 
ter rounded personalities.” 

Another point that needs some 
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attention and understanding is that 
many creative children prefer to 
work and leam on their own. 
Schools have been slow in provid- 
ing such opportunities. 

Last we conducted a study 
and found that children would do 
a great deal of writing on their 
own, if properly motivated. In an- 
other study we found that gifted 
children in a split-shift school 
showed more growth in language 
development, science, and social 
studies than under a full-day 
schedule. I have seen learning sit- 
uations “accidentally” left “open” 
a sufficient number of times to feel 
excited about what would happen 
if we should do so more frequently- 


ATTEMPT HARD TASKS 
Highly creative children have a 
strong desire to move far ahead of 
their classmates in some areas. 
They like to attempt difficult tasks, 
and they make us afraid that they 
are not “ready.” A frequent theme 
in our imaginative stories is re- 
lated to this problem. The young 
animal or fowl asks, “When can I 
roar? When can I crow? When can 
I fly?” Almost always the answer 
is, “When you are a little older.” 
We are always afraid that the 
young one might not be ready to 
learn and would be forever scarred 
by even a temporary failure. 

A common experience in the 
lives of many outstanding individ- 
uals has been their ability to cope 
with failure and frustration. Had 
they not attempted difficult tasks, 
it is likely that their great ideas 
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would not have been born. For- 
tunately, educators of gifted chil- 
dren are revising their concepts 
about what can be taught at vari- 
ous levels of education. 

It is often said of outstanding 
creative achievers that they seemed 
to be possessed by a purpose and 
were “men of destiny.” Creative 
children are searching for and do 
need a purpose worthy of the en- 
thusiastic devotion they are cap- 
able of giving. Some of this need 
is portrayed in another story. It is 
an account of a monkey who didn’t 
know what, who, or why he was. 
He identified with, and thought of 
himself as, the airplanes that flew 
over the jungle habitat. He even 
named himself, “Buzz.” 

Now we all know that monkeys 
can’t fly, but he didn’t know this. 
Why he didn’t even know that he 
was a monkey, so he kept trying 


and trying—and you know what? 
He flew! 


The above may have implica- 
tions concerning the need for help- 
ing children discover their poten- 
tialities and for helping them 
achieve their selfconcepts creative- 
ly rather than by authority. 

Counselors and teachers may be- 
come irritated with children who 
seem to create problems for them- 
selves by trying consciously to 
be different—searching for their 
uniqueness. One authority main- 
tains that creative individuals re- 
ject the demands of their society 
to surrender their individuality be- 
cause “they want to own them- 
selves totally and because they per- 
ceive a shortsightedness in the 


claim of society that all its mem- 
bers should adapt themselves to a 
norm for a given time and place.” 

One way in which the creative 
individual searches for his unique- 
ness is through his vocational 
choice. A recent study found that 
the highly creative responded with 
a greater number of different oc- 
cupations, and more unusual or 
rare occupations, than did the 
highly intelligent subjects. Atti- 
tudes toward adult success were 
also different, the highly creative 
being less concerned with conven- 
tional standards. 

In no group thus far studied 
have we failed to find clear evi- 
dence of the operations of pres- 
sures against the most creative 
members of the group, though 
they do vary widely in degree of 
severity. 

In each classroom, three charac- 
teristics stand out as identifying 
the highly creative children: There 
is a tendency for them to gain a 
reputation for having wild or silly 
ideas. (Their teachers and their 
peers agree on this.) Their work 
is characterized by its productivity 
of ideas “off the beaten track.’ 
(This explains one difficulty of 
teachers and peers in evaluating 
their ideas and perhaps why the 
creative show up no better than 
they do on traditional intelligence 
tests.) And, the highly creative 
are characterized by humor and 
playfulness. All these characterist- 
ics help explain both the psycho- 
logical estrangement and the cre- 
ativity. : 
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The Rutgers Plan 
for Teaching English 


EDGAR LOGAN 


In Saturday Review 


rene is an impending crisis 
in high-school English teaching, 
growing out of the teacher short- 
age, the population explosion, and 
the fact that the teachers now are 
laboring under an almost impos- 
sible burden. 

By 1965 there will be half again 
as many students in high school as 
there are now. English will be par- 
ticularly hard hit for three reasons: 
First, everybody takes English. 
Second, the proportion of English 
majors in college has been declin- 
ing for 10 years, meaning the short- 
age of English teachers will be- 
come more severe. And third, col- 
leges will have to reject or flunk 
out a larger proportion of appli- 
cants in the sixties, with the reason 
to be given for the majority of re- 
jections being, “weak in English.” 
Angry parents will, therefore, ques- 
tion every aspect of high-school 
English teaching. 

Already the North Central As- 
Sociation is trying to hold the line 
at 170 students per English teach- 
er—and is failing. Estimates are 
that by 1970 most English teachers 
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Divide the Load, 
Multiply the Learning 


will be meeting more than 200 stu- 
dents per day, 

Unless something drastic is done 
about it, the average high-school 
student will write only four or five 
compositions per year. This is not 
enough to prepare students for col- 
lege English. Practically all author- 
ities agree that students need to 
write a theme each week. How- 
ever, to correct and grade 200 
papers a week, at the best rate that 
good teachers are able to maintain, 
would take 33 hours, according to 
the Educational Testing Service. 
In order to get through just one 
writing assignment, teachers would 
have to read papers every school 
night from nine until midnight, 
plus nine hours on Saturday and 
nine on Sunday. Imagine the dis- 
position of the teacher as he faces 
his Monday classes with another 
gruelling 60 hours ahead! 

An obvious solution might ap- 
pear to be reducing the English 
teacher’s load to four classes per 
day with no more than 25 students 
in each class. But the National 
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Council of English Teachers has 
been campaigning for this reduc- 
tion for 30 years with little success. 

Superintendent Benjamin C. 
Willis of Chicago listened patiently 
to Dr. Conant’s recent arguments 
for thus limiting the English teach- 
er’s load. His reply: “I'd like to do 
it, but it would cost Chicago an 
additional $2 million a year. If I 
had the $2 million, I could not get 
the teachers. And if, by some mir- 
acle, I got the teachers, I could not 
get the classrooms. What’s the next 
best thing?” 

In my opinion, the next best 
thing is the Rutgers Plan for cut- 
ting class size in half. It is called 
the Rutgers Plan because high- 
school teachers thought of it at 
Rutgers University; it has no other 
connection with that institution. 

In the summer of 1959, 63 out- 
standing high-school English teach- 
ers from all parts of the country at- 
tended a six-weeks institute at Rut- 
gers. One year later, the boards of 
education in both Chicago and De- 
troit each sent 20 teachers to a 
second six-weeks institute at the 
university. Under the direction of 
Dr. Paul B. Diederich, research as- 
sociate in the Educational Testing 
Service, the teachers evolved a 
plan whereby: 

No high-school English teacher 
need ever meet more than 20 to 25 
students at a time, except by his 
own choice. 

Every high-school English teach- 
er may have one day a week com- 
pletely free of class duties to see 
students who are either so far 


ahead or so far behind that they 
require individual attention. 

English classes will ordinarily 
meet two days a week, one for 
class discussion of books that have 
been read in common, the other for 
class discussion of student papers. 

Two days a week will be used 
for “free reading,” probably in 
temporary buildings designed for 
that purpose, directed by teams of 
college-educated housewives (“free 
reading aides”) who will be on 
duty not more than three hours a 
day, at about $2 per hour. 

One day a week will be devoted 
to a test and follow-up of self- 
corrected homework. There will be 
exercises that tell the student im- 
mediately whether his responses 
are right or wrong. These tests 
will be administered by other 
college-educated and specially 
trained women working on a part- 
time basis. 

A composition will be assigned 
every week, but three out of every 
four will be corrected and graded 
by a “lay reader.” The reader is a 
college-trained woman who will 
read the papers at home and re- 
ceive about $.25 for each paper. 
The teacher will read one-fourth of 
the papers and check enough of 
the others to keep in touch with 
the progress of the class. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


Here’s how the experiment is 
expected to work. 

Each of the classes normally as- 
signed to each teacher will be split 
into two sections, A and B, on any 
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basis that the teacher prefers. Sec- 
tion A will meet with the regular 
English teacher on Monday and 
Wednesday, while section B has 
“free reading.” Section B will have 
its class discussion of books and 
papers on Tuesday and Thursday, 
while section A has “free reading.” 
On Friday both sections will report 
to the “testing room” for a test on 
the selfcorrecting homework as- 
signed for the week and for class 
discussion of items that give 
trouble. On this day the English 
teacher will be free to see students 
needing individual attention. 

The Rutgers plan poses the fol- 
lowing four questions and has been 
given three years by the Ford 
Foundation to answer them: 

Can students learn the funda- 
mentals of English through self- 
correcting programed exercises? 

Can students increase their ap- 
preciation and understanding of 
literature, and subsequently have 
the increase reflected in their writ- 
ten and oral expression, through 
extensive individual reading pro- 
grams? 

Can students benefit by writing 
two or three times as many com- 
positions as they now write in “reg- 
ular” English classes? 

Can college-trained community 


housewives be successful aides to 
the English teachers? 

It is this last point of the Rutgers 
plan that has provoked controversy. 
Critics insist that the professional 
status of English teachers will be 
lowered by having part of their 
duties taken over by “untrained” 
people. But all the people assisting 
the teacher under the Rutgers Plan 
will have college backgrounds, and 
will have taken stiff exams on 
every aspect of their language 
skills before they are hired. 

Dr. Diederich argues that “while 
it is true that evaluating and cor- 
recting the work of students is part 
of the teacher's function, no other 
trade or profession bars assistance 
in performing a function if that as- 
sistance is supervised by a respons- 
ible person.” 

Lawyers, doctors, and the re- 
search persons all use assistants. 
Similarly in the Rutgers Plan the 
assistants assist the teacher but are 
never in control of a class, and the 
teacher never surrenders his re- 
sponsibility. 

Without the three types of part- 
time assistants proposed, or at least 
two of them-readers and book 
aides—the teaching of English in 
the late sixties may well become a 
nightmare. s 


Tue high-school student, carried away with his own rhet- 
oric in the story of the launching of a carrier, wound up 
his theme: “Miss Smith smashed a bottle of champagne 


against the bow of the USS 
and then, while the huge cr 


Missouri with unerring aim, 
owd cheered madly, she slid 


majestically down the greasy ways into the sea."—From 


Texas Outlook. 
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Arguments For and Against 


The Demise/Vitality of the Homeroom 


CieMent E. Vontress and J. Pope DYER 


In The Clearing House 


Demise—C. E. Vontress 


Tue homeroom has outlived its 
usefulness. Dating back to Colonial 
days when students used it as a 
general assembly room, it is still a 
center of discipline where all a 
student does is arrive, sit, and lis- 
ten, his only vocal responsibility 
being to answer to his name. 

Instead of devising ways to dis- 
pense with this relic, administrators 
devote time and energy justifying 
its existence. These justifications 
are centered around two broad ra- 
tionales — administrative routines 
and guidance exigencies. Adminis- 
trative routines include reading an- 
nouncements, taking attendance, 
distributing and collecting report 
cards, making student schedules, 
and maintaining a multiplicity of 
administrative records. 

The following guidance activi- 
ties are said to take place in the 
homeroom: planning educational 
programs and class schedules; sup- 
plementing the curriculum in per- 
sonality and character develop- 
ment, citizenship, parliamentary 
procedure, and study habits; assist- 
ing in vocational guidance; organ- 
izing activities in democratic pro- 


cedures; undertaking character de- 
velopment through extracurricular 
activities; and familiarizing stu- 
dents with community agents. 

Albeit the reasons given in favor 
of the homeroom are many, they 
do overlap and contradict each 
other. Many of the values men- 
tioned are trivial and of doubtful 
relevance to the task of the school. 
The functions referred to as admin- 
istrative procedures are necessary 
and important, but isn’t there a 
plan more effective and efficient 
than the homeroom? 

Homerooms are ineffective for 
guidance purposes. Counseling has 
become a specialized area, not to 
be dabbled in by well-meaning, 
although often overworked and 
sometimes debilitating, do-gooders. 
To achieve what is apparently ex- 
pected, one must believe that all 
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teachers are guidance experts, be- 
cause all teachers are assigned 
homeroom duties indiscriminately. 
The philosophy of the homeroom 
as a guidance technique is under- 
standable; implementation of such 
a design is near impossible. At its 
best, it is an administrative catchall; 
at its worst, a records junk room. 

An alternate plan for administra- 
tive routines may include a public 
address system, enabling announce- 
ments to be made from a central 
location. If there is not a PA sys- 
tem, announcements can be made 
during an extended class period, at 
which time attendance can also be 
taken. The clerical staff can ad- 
dress report cards and distribute 
them to the first-period teachers. 
The cards can be returned to the 
first-period teachers, who would 
check them for parents’ signatures 
and return them to the records of- 
fice. All other personnel data 
should be kept by a trained staff. 
Attendance taking and other rou- 
tine matters may be taken care of 
by the first-period teacher. 

Group guidance in small high 
schools can be achieved by weekly 
meetings with trained counselors. 
In the larger school, the guidance 
program should be organized nec- 
essarily on a larger scale. 

Every classroom or club activity 
is a human relations laboratory, 
and as such requires the sensitivity 
of one schooled in group proced- 
ures. No teacher can be excused 
from this responsibility. The de- 
velopment of desirable character 
traits should be an objective of all 
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classes, not just the homeroom. In 
every group setting, each individ- 
ual should have a sense of belong- 
ing. The classroom provides a nat- 
ural grouping. Why, then, is it nec- 
essary to provide a homeroom for 


this purpose? 
Vitality—J. P. Dyer 


Tue key to a successful school 
program is a successful and well- 
organized homeroom. 

In every homeroom, from 20 to 
50 students are with one teacher. 
The homeroom teacher is a coun- 
selor and friend, a companion and 
adviser to these students and can 
do much to reduce absences, to re- 
tain potential dropouts, and to mo- 
tivate students so that they may 
both complete high school and con- 
tinue through college. 

There are numerous activities 
outside of regular course work 
found in most schools today. The 
homeroom teacher's ability to or- 
ganize and popularize any given 
movement or project determines 
the degree of success of the given 
project. The plays, games, and 
drives, etc., must be presented to 
the students. They cooperate only 
when the teacher lends her interest 
and enthusiasm to a given activity. 

The homeroom teacher of today 
must be as skillful in organizing as 
the typical political boss in a met- 
ropolitan area. She must be as wise 
as the most experienced judge. She 
must be as impartial as an arbi- 
trator of a dispute. She must be as 
humorous as a nationally recog- 
nized comedian. Yes, the enthus- 
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iasm, preparation, and versatility of 
the homeroom teacher are shown 
each day by the results she 
achieves in the numerous activities 
with which she deals. 

The homeroom is a place of 
leadership training. It is a place 
where the service attitude can be 
conveniently instilled. It is the area 
where students demonstrate their 
limited or superior qualities. Fre- 
quently, a good leader of a home- 
room receives almost all of the 
votes of his fellow students for a 
school honor. Fellow students tell 
their friends of other classes about 


the outstanding leadership of a 
classmate. 

The homeroom teacher must be 
a guide in all these facets of edu- 
cation. She must not be a dictator. 
The inconspicuous leadership of 
the teacher will bring cooperation 
and success from the students. Stu- 
dents must be given freedom under 
the skillful guidance of the teacher 
in the homeroom. This will insure 
successful completion of projects 
and a wholesome atmosphere of 
cooperation in the work. 

I repeat, the homeroom is the 
key to a successful school. be 


Excuses, Excuses 


@ Absentee excuses: 1860—Dear Teacher: Please excuse 
Mary for absence from school yesterday. It was her broth- 
ers turn to wear the shoes. 

1900—Dear Professor: John missed school today because 
the horse succumbed to an attack of glanders. 

1910—Dear Principal: Jane was absent yesterday be- 
cause her father broke his arm cranking the Ford. 

1950—Dear Superintendent: Willie overslept and the 
school bus wouldn’t wait for him. 

1965—Dear Announcer: Karen missed her lesson today 
because the TV tube blew out.—Frederick J. Moffitt in 
The Nation’s Schools. 


© Administrative excuses; A superintendent recently 
tacked the following notice on his faculty bulletin board: 
“To save time, please give your excuse to me by number: 
(1) That's the way we've always done it; (2) I didn’t 
know you were in a hurry for that; (3) That’s not in my 
department; (4) No one told me to go ahead.—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 

© Youngster excuses: A mail-order firm recently received 
a note from a nine-year-old boy which said: “Owing to 
the pressures of modern life, I find I have no time for 
my hobby. Please discontinue sending stamps.”—From 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Report of a Study 


Are Youngsters 
Better Readers 


Today ? 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In Reading Attainment 
In Elementary Schools: 
1957 and 1937 


‘er critics of education 
declare that today’s youngsters, at 
all educational levels, do not read 
as well as the youth of a generation 
ago. The evidence presented is typ- 
ically negligible, usually a subjec- 
tive opinion based on casual ob- 
servations of a limited population, 
and likely to be unreliable. 
Studies in which objective tests 
of reading ability have been given 
to two generations of pupils in the 
same community have revealed, 
almost without exception, that chil- 
dren in schools during the 1950's 
read better than children attending 
school two or more decades earlier. 
This report is on a study that 
compared the reading attainments 
of a large group of children tested 
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in 1957, in developing norms for 
the four batteries of the Gates 
Reading Tests, with those meas- 
ured for a similar purpose 20 years 
earlier. 

The norms for 1937 were based 
on a school population of approxi- 
mately 107,000 children; those for 
1957 on about 31,000, each of 
whom was given two or more tests. 
At both times, the pupils tested as 
the “standardized population” were 
selected to be geographically, eco- 
nomically, intellectually, and edu- 
cationally representative of the 
United States at large. 

The first major finding is that in 
the range from grades 2 through 
6, the 1937 children at a particular 
grade level demonstrated more ad- 
vanced reading abilities than did 
the comparable 1957 children. The 
difference is small and variable 
during grade 2, and more stable 
and reliable during grade 3, where 
the average difference is about 0.1 
of a grade. It increases gradually 
from the beginning of grade 4 to 
the end of grade 6, varying from 
test to test but averaging about 
0.15 of a grade in grade 4, about 
0.25 of a grade in grade 5, and 0.3 
of a grade in grade 6. 

However, such a comparison 
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does not tell the whole story. There 
are a number of differences be- 
tween the school populations and 
policies of 1957 and those of 1937. 
One, the difference of chronolog- 
ical age, is of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

Except for the early part of 
grade 1, the 1957 children were, 
at a particular grade position, 
younger than those of the 1937 
group. When the children of the 
1957 group are compared with the 
1937 pupils of the same chronolog- 
ical age, it is found that the 1957 
children are superior in reading 
ability. When children of the same 
age in the range from 7-6 to 8-1 
are compared, the 1957 children 
show a superiority of a month or a 
month and a half in reading abil- 
ity. When children in the range 
from grades 4 to 6.5 are compared 
on the basis of age, the 1957 chil- 
dren reached a particular level of 
reading ability, on the average, 
about 5.3 months earlier than did 
the 1937 children. 

The statements above are based 
on the averages of all the tests. 

An analysis of the many factors 
involved in a comparison of read- 
ing ability at different times sug- 
gests that it is nearly impossible to 
determine exactly how much great- 
er the reading abilities of today’s 
pupils are than those of pupils of 
exactly the same age, intelligence, 
and general scholastic competence 
in the schools of 20 years ago. 

In the present study, a number 
of variables arose which could not 
be controlled precisely or entirely. 


For example, the size of the aver- 
age class, the amount and grade 
distribution of nonpromotions of 
poor learners, and the number, 
kind, and grade distribution of 
pupils leaving school. Furthermore, 
we cannot be sure that the stand- 
ardization group of 1957 was 
identical with the 1937 group. This 
writer believes, however, that the 
earlier population was at least 
equal to, indeed, probably superior 
to, the latter standardization group 
in intelligence or scholastic ability. 

When a reasonable estimate of 
all factors is made, it seems to this 
writer that the superiority of the 
reading ability of today’s children 
over that of equivalent children of 
a generation ago would be greater, 
rather than less, than this investi- 
gation revealed. In this writer's 
view, a conservative estimate is 
that today’s children achieve, after 
five years attendance in elemen- 
tary schools, a level of reading abil- 
ity that is better than a half year 
in advance of pupils of equivalent 
intelligence, age, and other related 
factors 20 years ago. 


DIFFERENCES REVEALED 


This study reveals certain dif- 
ferences between school practices 
of today and those of yesterday 
which could lead both laymen and 
teachers to assume erroneously that 
yesterday’s schools produced great- 
er reading ability. If one consid- 
ered only the grade position, one 
would justifiably conclude that 
yesterday’s youngsters were superi- 
or. The important finding is that 
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the fifth grade of yesterday is not 
the same as the fifth grade of to- 
day. Today's fifth grade contains 
children who would never have 
reached the fifth grade 20 or more 
years ago; some would have 
dropped out of school earlier and 
others would have been retained in 
lower grades. 

Since there is no doubt that 
more of the poorest pupils were 
refused promotion and more of 
them left school 20 years ago than 
do today, it is certain that grade 
comparisons put today’s schools at 
a great disadvantage. Obviously, a 
simple way to make a school grade 
group look better is to hold up pro- 
motion to it of a few of the poorest 
pupils. If one can increase the aver- 
age reading grade of a typical class 
of 26 pupils by nearly a fifth of a 
school year by holding back in a 
lower grade merely the scholas- 
tically poorest pupil, or a third by 
not promoting the two poorest, and 
a half school year by retaining the 
three poorest pupils, one could 
make all present-day American 


schools look very much better by 
reintroducing the strict policy of 
not promoting the pupils of lowest 
academic attainment. 


grade average greatly—always to 
the disadvantage of today’s pupils 
in a grade-by-grade comparison. A 


a shade beyond. 

The fact is that today’s young- 
sters from 10 to 12 years of age 
are clearly better readers than were 
those of the same age and equiv- 
alent intelligence a quarter of a 
century ago. p: 


@ Trene is only one situation I can think of in which men 
and women make an effort to read better than they usually 
do. When they are in love and reading a love letter, they 
read for all they are worth. They read every word three 
ways; they read between the lines and in the margins . . . 
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They may even take the punctuation into account. Then, 
if never before or after, they read.—Mortimer J. Adler. 


© Turre is no reason to make either books or education 
easy, any more than tennis or football is easy. Like sports, 
they require a certain amount of hard work and practice, 
and, like sports, they can be both a challenge and a de- 
light Gilbert W. Chapman. 


A Course of Study 


Statistics for Selected Secondary - School 
Students 


Cuartes M. Brunces, Jr. 
In The Mathematics Teacher 


ans this period of study and 
redesign of the secondary-school 
curriculum, one of the areas of 
mathematics receiving some atten- 
tion is that of statistical analysis of 
data. 

Before new subject matter is in- 
terjected into the curriculum, some 
knowledge of the limits of achieve- 
ment for apt secondary-school stu- 
dents is necessary. In accordance 
with this concept, a course in sta- 
tistics was formulated and then 
taught to a group of apt students. 
This paper is concerned primarily 
with a description of the course of 
study followed during this one- 
semester period of instruction. 

The first hours of the course 
were spent discussing various com- 
ponents of a statistical investigation 
—continuous, discrete, qualitative, 
and quantitative variables; popula- 
tion and sample; types of descrip- 
tive techniques, including histo- 
grams, frequency polygons, cumu- 
lative frequency polygons, and 
ogives. Distinction was made be- 
tween a continuous distribution 
and a discrete distribution. 

The second major area was con- 
cerned with the measures of cen- 
tral tendency and dispersion. In 
discussion of the measures of cen- 
tral tendency—mean, median, mode 


—these factors were presented as 
one means of locating a distribu- 
tion within the continuum of the 
number system. The measures of 
dispersion—variance and standard 
deviation—were approached 
through use of the least-squares 
technique. The discussion was 
limited by the mathematical back- 
ground of the students, notably the 
lack of calculus. The measures of 
dispersion were presented as fur- 
ther ways of describing a distribu- 
tion of variables. When appropri- 
ate, students were told to code data 
for ease in computation. 

As an introduction to types of 
frequency distributions, it was 
thought necessary to present some 
of the fundamentals of elementary 
probability. Within this area, these 
concepts were developed: the 
probability of the occurrence of a 
single event; the idea of sample 
space; the addition and multiplica- 
tion rules; combinations; and per- 
mutations. 

Following the discussion of some 
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of the simpler forms of probability 
(dice, coins, etc., were used), the 
discrete distribution functions—bi- 
nomial, Poisson, hypergeometric— 
were discussed. The conditions 
under which each of these func- 
tions was applicable were pointed 
out. 

The normal population and the 
normal distribution were presented 
next. The normal distributions of 
Separate values and sample means 
Were treated. The students were 
asked to carry out certain exercises 
telated to determining the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of a range 
of values as well as a range of 
Sample means in a given normal 
distribution. 

Subsequent to preliminary work, 
the students were given their in- 
troduction to the concept of sta- 
tistical inference. The thought of 
making a statement concerning the 
probability of the occurrence of a 
sample mean within a given hypo- 
thesized population was developed. 
The students were presented with 
the following procedure for setting 
up the solution of problems involv- 
ing the testing of hypotheses: 

Statement of the problem or 
question of concern. 

Statement of the statistical null 
hypothesis. 

Statement of the level of signifi- 
cance and the placement of this 
probability. 

Statement of the critical regions. 

Computation of the critical re- 
gions, 

Action with respect to the test 
hypothesis (i.e., accept or reject 
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the hypothesis on the basis of the 
data). 

The testing of hypotheses for 
single population proportions or 
percentages was also discussed at 
this time, and it was pointed out 
that this technique is used in in- 
dustrial testing in terms of defec- 
tive parts or merchandise. 

After completion of the discus- 
sion pertaining to the testing of 
hypotheses for single population 
parameters, the methods for test- 
ing hypotheses concerning the 
equality of two population para- 
meters were presented. The testing 
of hypotheses for paired or corre- 
lated data was also presented at 
this time. 

As the course progressed, the 
students were introduced to the 
chi-square distribution as used in 
testing hypotheses concerning the 
equivalence of two or more popu- 
lation proportions. In addition, the 
chi-square distribution, or a mod- 
ification thereof, was used in tests 
for independence of data, tests for 
goodness-of-fit, and tests of hypo- 
theses concerning a single variance 
and the estimation of the popula- 
tion variance. 

A total of 80 hours was devoted 
to presenting the students with in- 
formation. Thirty hours were given 
to the area of tests of hypotheses. 

Careful consideration of the test 
results, as well as evaluation of 
statistical research projects carried 
out by each student, revealed that 
apt secondary-school students are 
able to apply principles of statisti- 
cal inference. ° 


—==* With Education in Washington * == 


Tue Epucation Dicest WasHINGTON BUREAU 


General Aid Dead?—The two- 
year extension of federal aid to 
“impacted areas” and the National 
Defense Education Act seemed to 
postpone Congressional action on 
general aid to education until after 
the 1962 elections. HEW Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff is campaigning 
intensively, however, to build pub- 
lic support for the legislation, and 
it must be remembered that the 
President’s proposals are still tech- 
nically before Congress. 

In accordance with parliamen- 
tary procedures, the Senate-passed 
bill authorizing $2.5 billion for 
public-school construction and 
teachers’ salaries over a three-year 
period is still before the House, 
which could act on it next year. 
The House is not likely to do so, 
but the possibility remains. 

Secretary Ribicoff is said to be 
stung by newspaper editorials 
charging that this year’s legislative 
defeat was due to lack of leader- 
ship by the Administration. In a 
series of speeches to influential 
professional and lay audiences, his 
rebuttal has been that public in- 
difference is at fault, compounded 
by organizational insistence on 
specialized viewpoints and pro- 
grams instead of general support 
for education as a whole. 

“How many of you have had 
lunch with your Congressman re- 
cently to discuss with him the tre- 
mendous importance of education 
to our national development and 


survival?” he asked the annual 
meeting of the American Council 
on Education. “I won't shame you 
by asking for a show of hands.” 

The Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics furnished 
proponents of federal aid fresh 
ammunition to use while unem- 
ployment remains high. Building 
each new school generates an aver- 
age of 81 man-years of work, the 
BLS found, 38 directly in construc- 
tion and 43 in indirect but related 
activities. Details are in BLS Bul- 
letin No. 1299, “Labor Require- 
ments for School Construction,” 
which is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 35c. 


Special Aid Voted.—By extend- 
ing the NDEA and aid to “impact 
ed areas,” Congress again demon- 
strated its preference for special- 
ized rather than general support of 
education. In the recent session, 
too, three measures were enacted 
that will provide aid for the ex- 
ceptional school child. 

The expanded juvenile delin- 
quency program which the Chil- 
drens Bureau has proposed for sev- 
eral years was finally authorized. 
The program will include research 
and demonstration project grants, 
training of specialized personnel, 
and consultative services. Of the 
$10 million authorized, Congress 
appropriated $8.2 million for the 
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first year of the three-year pro- 


= gram. 


The 81-year-old law providing 
federal support for the American 
Printing House for the Blind was 
amended to remove the limit on 
annual appropriations for Braille 
and other tangible teaching ma- 
terials. With rising costs and more 
blind children to educate, the ceil- 
ing on federal funds has meant a 
steadily decreasing amount avail- 
able per student. Last year the 
limit, $410,000, was voted for the 
Printing House; this year the fed- 
eral aid will total $680,000. 

A two-year program to expand 
the number of trained teachers of 
the deaf was enacted, and $1.5 
million, the full amount authorized, 
was voted for the first year. The 
funds will be used for scholarships 
and grants to the training institu- 
tions. In addition, Congress in- 
creased funds for the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation’s program 
of training speech and hearing spe- 
cialists who serve both children 
and adults. Last year $680,000 
was available; this year over $900,- 
000 was voted. 

It should also not go unnoticed 
that Congress has extended the 
practical-nurse training program 
until 1965 without altering the an- 
nual $5 million appropriation. 


_ Desegregation Report.—“The na- 
tion’s progress in removing the 
Stultifying effects of segregation in 
the public schools—North, South, 
East and West—is slow indeed,” is 
the conclusion of the U.S. Commis- 
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sion on Civil Rights in the educa- 
tion section of its 1961 report. “In 
the North, no laws explicitly re- 
quire or permit segregation by race 
in the public schools. Yet segrega- 
tion of Negroes, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and Puerto Ricans is not un- 
common,” the Commission found. 

The five-man Commission, whose 
life has been extended by Con- 
gress for an additional two years, 
therefore recommended a dozen 
specific forms of federal action to 
speed desegregation. 

The Commission recommended 
that Congress require every local 
school board still practicing segre- 
gation to file within six months a 
plan for “at least a first step to- 
ward compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision . . .” Congress was 
also asked to revise the federal 
grants-in-aid for public-school edu- 
cational programs to halve the 
funds provided to states where no 
school districts have desegregated 
(Alabama, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina). States that have not yet 
achieved full desegregation would 
receive between 50 percent and 
100 percent of their allotted grant 
funds, depending on their degree 
of desegregation. 

The latter was the only recom- 
mendation that was not unanimous. 
Prof. Robert S. Rankin, chairman 
of the political science department 
at Duke University, dissented be- 
cause he believed the recommenda- 
tion to be “unnecessary and poten- 
tially punitive.” 

Congress was also asked to 
adopt measures to speed court con- 
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sideration of desegregation cases 
and to authorize 50-50 matching 
grants and technical assistance to 
school districts or citizen groups 
attempting to solve problems aris- 
ing from desegregation. Legisla- 
tion was also recommended to au- 
thorize loans to school districts los- 
ing state or local aid or borrowing 
authority because of desegregation. 

Both the President and Congress 
were called on to direct the Com- 
mission to serve as a clearing house 
for information on desegregation 
and to initiate an advisory and con- 
ciliation service to assist local 
school officials. Both were also 
asked to direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to protect board members, 
school officials, teachers, students, 
parents, and citizens involved in 
compliance with desegregation 
plans. 

The President was asked to 
order a survey of the public schools 
attended by dependents of military 
personnel living on or near their 
duty station, After the survey, the 
Commissioner of Education would 
be directed to “make suitable ar- 
rangements for their education in 
public schools or on-base schools 
open to all dependents without dis- 
crimination because of color or 
race,” 

Operation of the Library Ser- 
vices Act, which provides federal 
grants-in-aid for promotion of rural 
library service, was weighed by the 
Commission and found wanting. 
Some public libraries in the 17 
southern states are not serving Ne- 
groes, and others offer separate but 


unequal service and facilities. 
Hence the Commission recom- 
mended study of the situation by 
the HEW Secretary and ultimately 
refusal of federal funds to “libraries 
not serving all residents of the 
community or not serving all of 
them in a manner consonant with 
constitutional principles.” 

The Commission’s report de- 
scribed a number of programs in- 
tended to eliminate educational 
handicaps resulting from segrega- 
tion, including the Phelps-Stokes 
project, the Banneker Group pro- 
gram, New York City’s “Higher 
Horizons” effort, and the Greater 
Cities-Grey Area program. It rec- 
ommended that the federal govern- 
ment “sponsor” similar programs 
on request of one or more states. 

“Some of these measures have 
accompanied or followed desegre- 
gation; others have preceded it, 
the Commission reported. “All in- 
dicate that there are ways to ad- 
just the operation of a public- 
school system to constitutional re- 
quirements while continuing to 1m- 
prove the quality of public educa- 
tion for all children.” 

Higher education was the sub- 
ject of a report by the Commission 
in January. One recommendation 
of the previous report was reiter- 
ated: that the federal government 
take steps to disburse funds only 
to publicly-controlled colleges and 
universities that do not discrimi- 
nate. Four Commissioners believe 
this policy should be extended to 
privately-controlled institutions. 

To measure the progress of de- 
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Segregation, the federal govern- 
ment should conduct an annual 
school census, the Commission be- 
lieves. This recommendation was 
also made in 1959. The Commis- 
sion again took pains to emphasize 
that “this recommendation does 
not contemplate the establishment 
of school records by race or ethnic 
classification. The trend toward the 
elimination of such identification 
on student records should, in fact, 
‘ be accelerated.” 

“Education, 1961 U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights Report No. 2” 
will be sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. The price has not been 
| announced. 


Caroline’s Nursery School.—Car- 
oline Kennedy, the President’s 3%- 
year-old daughter, missed the 
opening month of the cooperative 

“ nursery school that now meets in 
the playroom on the third floor of 
the White House and on the South 
Lawn. The First Lady kept the 
Kennedy children in New England 
until mid-October so they could 
enjoy “the best weather of the 

g year.” 

` The White House nursery school 
enrols 12 children. “I've never 

known the names of the children, 
their color, or their religion,” says 
= the Presidential press secretary, 

_ Pierre Salinger. The children, all 

three- and four-year-olds, come to 
the White House three mornings 

a week, and their mothers take 

turns helping the two teachers. 
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Equipment and materials were 
purchased by the parents. 

Mrs. Jaclin (Jackie) Landau Mar- 
lin is director of the little school. 
A graduate of Bryn Mawr (1953) 
and the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education (1954), Mrs. Marlin 
was pre-school director of the Har- 
vard Graduate School for the past 
two years. She came to Washing- 
ton last summer after her marriage 
and was offered the White House 
post on the basis of background 
and recommendations, having 
never met Mrs. Kennedy previous- 
ly. 
ees Marlin is assisted by Mrs. 
Richard H. Mayfield, who was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr in 
1946 and the Bank Street College 
of Education in 1947. Mrs. May- 
field established the White House 
nursery school last April. 


Language Labs.—Careful plan- 
ning is necessary if a high school is 
to get the most out of electro- 
mechanical equipment in teaching 
a foreign language, a recent USOE 
study emphasizes. 

Use of such equipment, particu- 
larly language laboratories, has in- 
creased sharply since the passage 
of the NDEA. The study points out 
that only 64 language laboratories 
were used in high schools in 1958, 
but the number had risen to more 
than 2,500 in 1961. 

Multiplication of language lab- 
oratories will do little good, how- 
ever, the study cautions, unless the 
teacher is trained to use them ef- 
fectively. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Little Rock, Ark.: Floyd W. Par- 
sons, formerly of Big Springs, Tex., 
has succeeded Terrell E. Powell, 
temporary superintendent, who has 
returned to his position as principal 
of Hall High School, Little Rock. 

Duquesne, Pa.: H. S. Konvolinka 
has retired to become education ad- 
visor to the Ministry of Education in 
Liberia. 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Ellis A. Jarvis 
has announced his retirement, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1962. 

New Bedford, Mass.: James R. 
Hayden, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, has succeeded Ruth B. Mc- 
Fadden, retired. 

New Brunswick, N.J.: William 
Manze, formerly of Bridgeton, N.J., 
is now superintendent. 

Oakland, Calif.: Selmer H. Berg 
has announced his retirement in June 
1962. 


CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Rosemary Park, pres- 
ident of Connecticut College, New 
London, has been named successor to 
Millicent Carey McIntosh, who will 
retire in June. 

New York University, N.Y.: Carroll 
V. Newsom has resigned, effective 
Jan. 1, to become vice-president of 
Prentice-Hall publishing firm. 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge: John A. Hunter, dean of stu- 
dent services, will succeed Troy A. 
Middleton on his retirement in Feb- 
ruary. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: Hollis L. Caswell 
has announced his retirement, effec- 
tive July 1, 1962. He will assume 


a new professorship established in 
honor Marshall Field, Jr., at the 
college. 


University of Rochester, N.Y.: Cor- 
nelis W. de Kiewiet, president since 
1951, has resigned and has joined the 
staff of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation as consultant. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Harvey A. Neville, formerly vice- 
president and provost, has been 
named successor to the late Martin 
D. Whitaker. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: James J. Jones, formerly of the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla., is now professor of educational 
administration. 

Texas Western College, El Paso: 
William H. Fisher, formerly superin- 
tendent at Las Vegas, N.M., is now 
associate professor of education. 

Michigan State University, East 
Lansing: Jack M. Ryder, formerly 
superintendent at Cassopolis, Mich., 
is now assistant instructor in school 
administration. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln: 
Howard Eckel, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, is 
now professor of school administra- 
tion. 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Norman J. Boyan, formerly at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
is now associate professor of educa- 
tion. 

College of Education at Albany, 
N.Y.: Ward I. Edinger, formerly si- 
perintendent of Jamesville-DeWitt 
Central School District 11, DeWitt 
N.Y., is now professor of educational 
administration. 

University of Delaware, Newark 
Roy M. Hall, formerly chairman 0 
the department of instruction am 
curriculum, University of Texas, Au 
stin, has been appointed dean of the 
school of education, effective Feb. 1, 
1962. He succeeds William O. Pen 
rose, resi fs 

Mareen College, Davenport, Ja 
Carl G. Franzen, professor emeritus 
of education, Indiana University, has 
re Bs a two-year appointment a$ 
head of the department of education: 

Idaho State College, Pocatell 
John H. Swenson, formerly assistant 
commissioner, Colorado state depart- 
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ment of education, is now head of the 
department of education. 

University of Detroit, Mich.: James 

H. Hanlon, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, N.Y., has been named 
director of teacher education and 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation. 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City: Lawrence A. 
Cremin has been named to the Bar- 
nard Professorship of Education. 

The American paves Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Paul D. Leedy, former! 
of The Reading Institute, New York 
University, is now associate professor 
of education; and Ralph Whitfield, 
formerly acting head, department of 
education, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S.C., is now associate professor 
of educational administration. 

University of Colorado, Boulder: 
Arthur S. Adams, who retired in June 
as president of the American Council 
on Education, has been appointed 
professor of higher education. 


OTHER CHANGES 
AND APPOINTMENTS: 

Erling O. Johnson, su rintendent 
at Mankato, Minn., has been named 
successor to Dean M. Schweickhard 
as Minnesota state commissioner O! 
education. Dean Schweickhard will 
retire in January 1962. 

Winfred A. LeCroy, formerly su- 
perintendent at Clanton, Ala., has 
succeeded Frank R. Stewart as Ala- 
bama state superintendent of educa- 
tion. Mr. Stewart resigned to become 
president of Troy State College, Ala. 

Robert N. Isenberg, jonni assis- 
tant director of the NEA Division of 
Rural Service, is now director, suc- 
ceeding Howard A. Dawson, who re- 
tired after 25 years as director. 

Gustave O. Arlt, dean of the grad- 
uate division at University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has been named 
first president of the Council of Grad- 
uate Schools in the United States, or- 
ganized last February. 
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Paul B. Panes has been named act- 
ing director of The Reading Institute, 
New York University, succeeding 
Nila Banton Smith. 

Recent appointments in the U.S. 
Office of Education include: Warren 
G. Cutts, formerly director of the 
Reading Center, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Ohio, named as the first special- 
ist for reading on the USOE staff; 
Minard W. Stout, formerly of the 
University of Miami, Co: Gables, 
Fla., and Freeman H. Beets, formerly 

resident of the Oklahoma College 
or Women, both named regional 
representatives for higher education; 
J. Ned Bryan, formerly r of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools Project 
on Guidance and Motivation of Su- 
pai and Tand ooe age 
ead of a specia project on 
early identification of the gifted; and 
Edwina Deans, formerly elementary 
mathematics supervisor at Arlington 
County, Va., named elementary math- 
ematics jalist. 


Recent DEATHS: 

Harold L. Clapp, professor at Grin- 
nell College, Ia., and first executive 
secretary of the Council for Basic 


Education. 


Teaching-Machine Guide 

To clear up some of the misunder- 
standings on teaching machines 
and to provide an interim guideline 
for the use of the machines, three 
major educational organizations in 
October, issued a joint statement 
on selfinstructional materials and 
devices. 

The statement, prepared by a 
committee representing the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the American Psychological 
Association, and the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
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NEA, contained the following ma- 
jor points: 

J The teaching associated with 
teaching machines is done by the 
instructional materials available, 
not the machine. An evaluation of 
a machine thus requires assessment 
of the availability and quality of 
the programs for each machine as 
well as its mechanics. 

J Teaching-machine programs 
on a particular subject vary with 
respect to content and instructional 
objectives, so the program should 
be “examined to determine what 
the student is required to do and 
whether this reflects the kind of 
competence which the educator 
wishes to achieve.” 

J Prospective buyers should in- 
quire about the development of 
the program, and to what extent 
student responses provided a basis 
for revising the program. 

V Prospective buyers should also 
investigate data on what students 
actually learn and remember from 
the particular program and what 
kinds of students and under what 
conditions the data were obtained. 

V School systems should actively 
experiment with  selfinstructional 
materials and devices before adopt- 
ing them on a large scale. 


New Eight-Year Study 

An eight-year study of academic 
prediction and growth, involving 
40,000 students in 25 communities, 
has been started this fall under the 
joint sponsorship of the Education- 
al Testing Service, Princeton, Nis 
and the College Entrance Examin- 
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ation Board of New York City. 

The study, which is being di- 
rected by Scarvia B. Anderson of 
Educational Testing Service, will 
seek to determine how academic 
growth varies with, or is affected 
by, characteristics of the school 
and experiences of the students. 
The study will also try to deter- 
mine how early in school the aca- 
demic standing of a twelfth-grader 
can be accurately predicted. Char- 
acteristics of students who drop 
out of school will also be studied. 

Participating in the study will 
be 28 public high schools, selected 
to represent the four different geo- 
graphical regions and seven dif- 
ferent types of schools, varying in 
size and in the proportion of stu- 
dents going on to college. Elemen- 
tary and junior-high schools which 
send a substantial number of pupils 
to these high schools will also take 
part in the project. 


NDEA Helps Teaching 

TurREE out of every five college stu- 
dents who have borrowed money 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 are planning tO 
teach, according to preliminary Te- 
sults of a survey recently an 
nounced by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The student loan provisions of 
the law are designed to encourage 
students to teach after graduation 
by providing that 10 percent of 
each loan is cancelled for each 
year, up to a total of five, spent 
teaching. The survey reveals that 
this goal is being achieved, sinc® 
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ng all college students gener- 
ally, only about one in four actual- 
ly enters teaching. 

The Office of Education report- 
ed it had loaned about $120 mil- 
lion to 230,000 college students 
and postgraduates as of June 30. 


Ruling Amended 
A RULING from the Louisiana State 
Attorney General’s office which in- 
structed teachers in Louisiana to 
quit the National Education As- 
| sociation or be subject to dismissal 
because of the NEA’s support of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s desegre- 
_ gation order, was modified in Oc- 
tober. 
_ The revised opinion, issued by 
_ Attorney General Jack Gremillion, 
states that, “The NEA is not by 
law nor injunction prohibited from 
operating in Louisiana and, there- 
fore, a member of that group who 
is a permanent teacher cannot be 
temoved as a teacher merely be- 
cause of membership in the group.” 
A 1956 Louisiana law bars 
teachers from being members of, 
or contributing to, any group ad- 
vocating desegregation on pain of 
dismissal. 


Handwriting Conference 
A THREE-DAY conference on Re- 
search in Handwriting, the first 
major national meeting ever held 
on the subject of handwriting re- 
search, was held Oct. 12-14 at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
The conference, sponsored by 
the University of Wisconsin de- 
partment of education, was sup- 
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ported by funds from the Hand- 
writing Foundation of Washington, 
D.C. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


Nov. 5-8, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 5-11, American Education 
Week. 
Nov. 12-23, National Retarded 


Children’s Week. 

Nov. 22-25, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 23-25, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Nov. 24-25, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Dates OF THE Coming Montus: 

Dec. 3-8, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29, National Business 
Teachers Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City,. N.J. ra 

Feb. 24-28, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mar. 24-28, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mar. 25-29, National Science 
Teachers Association, San Jose, Calif. 

Mar. 25-30, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Kansas City, 
Mo. : 

April 15-18, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

April 16-19, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Chicago. 


The American High School and 
the Talented Student. Frank 
O. Copley. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 
1961. Pp. xvii + 92. $3.95. 
This book has been written to show 

how any ordinary high school, large 

or can better educate its su- 
perior students. 

The author, who served as con- 
sultant to high schools in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Literary College 
Honors Project, starts first with a dis- 
cussion of the educational issues sur- 
rounding the academically talented— 
who they are, how to identify them, 
whether to provide them with enrich- 
ment, acceleration cl as re how 
to them according to ability. 

Fic: recond half of tte book vag de- 
voted to practical advice on starting 
and maintaining an a. ne 
ment pr in the high school. 
Here a Copley actos on his 
own observation of schools that have 
had advanced placement in operation 
for the past five sph The result is 
a practical guide for principals, teach- 
ers, and parents. 


Learning and Human Abilities: 
Educational Psychology. Her- 
bert J. Klausmeier. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. 
Pp. x + 562. $7.50. 

This text for college-level courses 
is designed to set forth a theory of 
classroom learning and to bring to- 
gether research findings that deal 
with efficiency of learning. 

The early chapters deal with the 
nature of human abilities, the teach- 
ing-learning process, and the main 
components in an educational setting. 
Later chapters are concerned with or- 
ganizing and discussing learning out- 
comes, including principles for im- 
proving efficiency of learning, and the 
main purposes and features of evalu- 
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ation and measurement are thorough- 


ly explored. 


Secondary Education for All— , 
The English Approach. A. 
Harry Passow. Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xiii + 290. 
$1.75. 

This is a Kappa Delta Pi publica- 
tion, the third in a series of intema- 
tional education monographs. It is an 
informative description of the Eng- 
lish education system. 

The author and his family lived in 
England for a year’s academic study 
financed and sponsored by Kapp 
Delta Pi. His three children atten 
English schools and the author notes, 
“They are shrewd observers and 
consulted them frequently.” 

The author visited 55 schools rang- i 
ing from the infant school level to 
teacher-training institutions. Concen- 
tration of interest was with the pub: 
lic schools, secondary modern, an 

schools. Background infor- 
mation is kept to a minimum, enou 
for a historical perspective; but 
emphasis is on what is takin place 
now, with the author constantly alert 
to parallels and contrasts to our edu- 
cational system. 

An appendix to the book presents 
an intimate view from the womans 
side as Mrs. Passow writes briefly 0%. 
her experiences as an American mo! 
er enrolling her children in the Eng- 
lish pices i 


Education and Income; Im- 
equalities in Our Public 
Schools, Patricia C. Sexton 
New York: Viking Press, Inc» 
1961. Pp. xxi + 298. $6.00. 
Using a study of the public-school 

system in Big City (a Middle West 

industrial metropolis) as a source o! 

evidence, Professor Sexton presents 
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the reader with the hypothesis that 
our educational system places limita- 
on a child's opportunities ac- 


cording to the size of the parent's in- 
come. 


are made that children 
low-income families have infe- 
teachers, less adequate school 
facilities, and substantially fewer 
to advance academically 


justices which place severe handicaps 
on culturally deprived children. 

In a direct, strong writing style, 
Professor Sexton's book supports a 
statement in the introduction: 
doors of opportunity have been 

but not very wide.” 

In the concluding chapter, “Com- 
ments and Suggestions,” Professor 
Sexton presents her ideas on how the 
door could be forced back to provide 
a wider opening. 


- 
OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 
Simple Science Experiments for the 
Element Grades. Harold Visner 


and Adelaide Hechtlinger. Palisade, 
N.J.: Franklin Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 232. $4.80. Includes 
210 experiments from the fields of 
earth science, biology, physics, and 
chemistry for grades 4-6. 

Wild Ways; A Book of Animal 
Habits. Ross Hutchins. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1961. Pp. 109. 
_ cludes more than 50 photo- 


graphs. 

Patriot Silver. Robert James Green. 
lew York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 
Pp. 183. $3.50. A story of the Amer- 
can Revolution in the South. 
Hurry Up, Slowpoke. Crosby New- 


ell. Mr. Pine’s Mixed-Up Signs. Loon- 
ard Kessler. New York: Wonder 
Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 61 each. $.59 


ence: A Recommended 

Willard J. Jacobson and Harold E. 
Tannenbaum. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Co- 
lumbia University, 1961. Pp. x + 194. 


Elementary 
and Joan E. Bowers. New 


He 
= Deve Publications, Inc., 1961. 


York: 
Pp. xi 


he 1961. Pe 
tation 

eg seeing i gada 1 

through 6. 


SECONDARY 
Living in Safety and Health. 
Evelyn G. Jones. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1961. Pp. xii + 


School Science. Washington, D.C.: 
National Science Teachers Association, 
1961. Pp. 67. $1.00. 
e and English Grammar in 
a Nutshell. Harold Cantor. North St. 
Paul, Minn.: Lillie Printing Company, 
1961. Pp. vii + 23. Teacher edition 
also available. 
The Slow Learner in Secondary 
Schools. 1961 Yearbook of the New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers As- 
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sociation. Pp. 100. Available from the 
Association, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plain- 
field, N.J. $1.00. 


COLLEGE 

Work-Study College Programs. 
James W. Wilson and Edward H. 
Lyons. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. Pp. xii + 240. $3.50. 

On Teaching in a Christian College. 
Myron F. Wicke. Nashville, Tenn.: 
The Methodist Church Board of Edu- 
cation, Division of Higher Education, 
1961. Pp. 93. $1.25. 

The Poor Old Liberal Arts. Robert 
I. Gannon. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1961. Pp. viii + 207. 
$4.00. The former president of Ford- 
ham University writes his memoirs 
and discusses the sad fate of the lib- 
eral arts in our time. 


GENERAL 

Wisdom for Our Time. Edited by 
James Nelson. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
xiv + 267. Interviews with 22 great 
women and men of our time. 

New Horizons in Education; The 
Benefits of Study Abroad. Edited by 
George Gardner and Stanley Wash- 
bum, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally & 


se a oes eset a ee ds en ed et tt li wt te i ee me men mer me mt I 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Ye ls eee ae fee eer eR re 
Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 416 Longshore Dr., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Company, 1961. Pp. xiii + 526. 
$1.95. An international guide to the 
principal universities of the world. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1961- 
62. (98th Edition.) Edited by S. H. 
Steinberg. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1961. Pp. xxviii + 1684. $9.50. 
Statistical and historical annual of the 
states of the world. 

Psychology in Teaching Reading. 
Henry P. Smith and Emerald V. De- 
chant. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 470. 
$10.00. 

Learning, Remembering, and Know- 
ing. Patrick Meredith. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1961. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

Mental Retardation; Readings and 
Resources. Edited by Jerome H. 
Rothstein. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. Pp. xii + 628. 
$6.75. 

Sound Language Teaching: The 
State of the Art Today. James $ 
Holton, Paul E. King, Gustave Math- 
jeu, and Karl S. Pond. New York: 
University Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
xi + 249. $5.50. 

Teaching by Machine. Lawrence 
M. Stolurow. U.S. Office of Education 
Cooperative Research Monograph No. 
6. Pp. vi + 173. Available from U.S: 


O McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co. Books 
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nent Printing Office, Wash- 

D.C. 3.65. 

to Measure Faculty Vork 
John E. Stecklein. W ashincton, 

+ American Council on ! } 


196). Pp. ix + 51. $1.5 7 
TPoundations of Modern Edu- 


Edition.) Elm H. 

and Kenneth V. Lotti w 

k: Holt, Rinehart and V m, 
Inc., 1961, Pp. xv + 491. $6 

: Gables. N el 

thorne. The Mystery of vin 

Charles Dickens. Idylls œ: the 

Alfred Lord Tennyson aty 

at Hull House. Jane à ms. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Oliv: id- 

smith. Ressurrection. Leo olstoy. 

New York: New American lin-ary. 


he 1961. $75 and $.50 each. S of 
= the new titles in the Signet ‘ i 
S. 
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Aupio-VisuALs 
Color and Light: An Introduction. 
A 16mm color film on color and light 
s for the intermediate grades. Availa le 
H from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 


E. South Water St, Chicago 1, IL 
$110. 

Behind the Tape—the Teacher. A 
45-minute tape recorded guide to ef- 
fective use of the language laboratory. 
ae A Beginning Audio-Lingual 
G a 20-page lesson | 
Edward M. Stack. Available baer 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. $2.25. 


Understanding the here. A 


The Jam Hr anization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
$31.50 for the series; $5.75 each 


filmstrip. 

Teachers at Work. A series of five 
filmstrips on modern elementary edu- 
cation. Available from Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. $20 for the 
series; $4.50 each filmstrip. Handbook 
included. 

Physical Science Study Committee 
Physics Films. A series of 16mm films 
designed for high-school use. Film 
titles and prices available from Mod- 
em Learning Aids, 3 E. 54th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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r Ex Litteris 
2», (comments from 
our readers) 


Dear Sir: 

For years I have been a sub- 

ber to THE EDUCATION DIGEST. 

y the digests of educational 

problems—gives me much food for 

thought. 

=, My son and daughter-in-law are 
itd teaching. I want to subscribe 

ee ne it stimulates their 


X 


Agnes C. Booth, 
Marion County 
Superintendent, 
Salem, Ore. 


_ Dear Sir: 
_ _ In the September issue of THE 
UCATION DIGEST, you carried an 


announcement of the retirement of 
Henry H. Hill and my succession to 
the presidency here at Peabody. I 
want to thank you for this an- 
nouncement which is important to 
us in that it was carried by a vital 
publication with national coverage. 
... Notable news (is developing) 
on this campus. For example, we 
are beginning the development of 
two residential schools for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and a 
training program for the staffs of 
these schools which we expect to 
be models for the United States 
and which should be enormously in- 
fluential within the next few 
-years . - 
Felix C. Robb, 
President, 
George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


McKNIGHT’S 


SIMPLIFIED 
STATISTICS 

No. 949 By Robert 
Koenker. This book, 
for students in edu- 
cation and psychol- 
ogy, presents in an 
easy to understand 
manner, the most 
commonly used sta- 
tistical methods and 
techniques. It builds 
a “use” level of skill 
in applying statisti- 
cal methods and interpreting data, Each 
statistical procedure is presented through 
a general description; the solution and 
analysis of a sample problem; then sev- 
eral problems for practice. The problems 
which deal with educational and psycho- 
logical data, are based on small numbers 
of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is 
prepared primarily for master’s degree 
candidates in education and psychology, it 
is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors. and school administrators. List 
price $3.00. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 

No. 773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study 
guide for high school juniors and seniors, 
| Units covered include: How to get a job; 
How to succeed on the job: How to suc- 
ceed in college and in other training op- 
portunities; How to consider military 
training; and How to consider your plans 
for marriage. List price $1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 
No. 771 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the 
author presents units such as: Self-discov- 
ery; Getting along with others; You and 
your school; ete. all geared to the inter- 
ests and needs of junior high school 
Ehi and eighth graders.. List price 
1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE'S WORK 
No. 772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units 
in this “Planning” book deal with career, 
school and you: Spare time jobs; The 
world of work; The possibilities and obli- 
gations. All of these books provide a 
framework for systematic instruction in 
group guidance. The series also presents a 
guide to instructions in homerooms which 
have a guidance purpose and function. 
List price $1.00. 


SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG OF 
OTHER GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS 


GUIDANCE | 
JUNIOR HIGH SC 


JOL 


No. 706 By Harold F. í ham. 
Here is an exceptional!) book 
for use in counselor ed n as 
well as in junior high s< work- 
shops, in-service trainine rams, 
faculty study groups as a 
handbook for the indivi« acher 
and guidance worker. G: ce In = 
Junior High Schools bui hilo- 
sophical framework th: etails 
the workings of an orga! guid- 
ance program, giving mples 
from specific junior hig hools. i 
The outstanding practice seribe 
what is going on in ju high 
schools, and illustrates t are 
considered to be good dance 


practices. List price $1.0 1 
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McKNIGHT BOOKS 


© As Others Like You r 
® Good Manners—The Magic Key 
® Understanding Ourselves 


PUBLISHING COMPANY + BLOOMINGTON, | 


Send me your New Free Catalog cndy 
books circled for FREE 30 DAY APPRO 


p McKnight & McKnight, 
Dept. 908, Bloomington, IIl. 
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New Approaches for Better Schools 
Staff Utilization in the School 


J. Luoyp Trump and Dorsey BAYNHAM 
In Focus on Change; Guide to Better Schools 


we OW will the professional 
staff be utilized in the secondary 
school of the future? While no 
school now exists which conforms 
exactly to the entire list of recom- 
mendations developed from studies 
of experimental staff utilization 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals’ Commission, an image of such 
a school can be perceived by dis- 
cussing the studies. 

What follows describes briefly 
the results of some of the projects 
connected with the four-year study. 
The projects are classified accord- 
ing to the focus of the study: large- 
group instruction, small-group dis- 
cussion, teacher assistants, team 
teaching, schedule modification, 
educational facilities, individual 
responsibility for learning, and 
state projects. 

Evaluation of large-group in- 
struction projects in several schools, 
each known nationally for quality 
mstruction in groups ranging in 
size from 50 to 1100, indicates that 
large-group classes, once regarded 
as experiments, are now accepted 
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J. Lloyd Trump, now Associate 
Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
served for four and one-half years 
as director of the NASSP Commis- 
sion that sponsored the studies de- 
scribed in this report. Dorsey Bayn- 
ham, a professional writer, was 
formerly editor of Education U.S.A. 
Reported from Focus on Change; 
Guide to Better Schools, published 
by Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, 1961, 73-103. 


as quite ordinary segments of the 
instructional program. 

The projects have established 
that doubts concerning problems of 
class indifference or boredom, or 
fears that students would be re- 
luctant to inquire or respond in a 
large-group situation, failed to ma- 
terialize. Teachers concluded: 

Investments in time and imag- 
ination to keep classes lively pays 
high dividends. Indifference of a 
few students is apparently more 
contagious in small groups than in 
large classes, where the influence 
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of better, more conscientious stu- 
dents seems to prevail. 

So, as to the practice of large- 
group instruction in the secondary 
school of the future, the projects 
have advanced the development to 
this point: Instead of asking, “Can 
we teach in large groups?” teachers 
now ask, “What shall we teach and 
what techniques shall we use?” 
Also, the experiments have shown 
that achievement in large classes 
generally ranked as high as in tra- 
ditional classes of comparable abil- 
ity, and sometimes higher. 

Most schools which scheduled 
large classes also scheduled small 
classes for follow-up work, demon- 
strating that small classes serve 
unique and important purposes. 
They provided a setting where 
teachers came to know and under- 
stand individual students better 
and where students further ex- 
plored the ideas suggested by large- 
group presentations. 

The projects have demonstrated 
that small-group classes provide for 
gearing instruction to individual 
strengths and weaknesses. Specif- 
ically, they were used for such 
things as rapid coverage of text- 
books, for informal discussion, for 
answering questions and solving 
problems, and for reviewing study 
units. These projects led the teach- 
ers to this conclusion: Small groups 
are the desired setting for group 
planning, intensive group projects 
and inquiry, and the clarification 
of ideas and concepts through dis- 
cussion. 


Many staff utilization studies 


used teacher assistants or aides in 
the search for more time for pro- 
fessional teachers. The projects 
were not exactly alike in any two 
schools, nor were the aides alike 
in the contributions they made. 

A typical program was one 
which used clerical help and stu- 
dent assistants to relieve teachers 
of many nonteaching tasks. Ob- 
jective tests indicated that students 
in the school’s experimental classes 
gained significantly in subject- 
matter achievement. Changes in 
teaching effects cannot be meas- 
ured the same way, but experi- 
enced educators from liberal arts 
and education colleges observed 
the projects and commented that 
imaginative, thoughtful teaching 
and high teacher morale and en- 
thusiasm were apparent. 

The experiments demonstrated 
that teachers can and do learn to 
use teacher assistants effectively 
and efficiently for nonprofessional 
tasks, 


TEACHING TEAMS 


As for teaching teams, it is evi- 
dent from surveys of projects ex- 
perimenting with this form of 
teaching that there is no one pat- 
tern of practice. The teams are of 
various sizes and compositions, 
usually concerned with one subject 
field, but their function and pur- 
pose sometimes takes them across 
subject-field lines. 

At the end of two years, these 
conclusions, based on responses 
from teachers experimenting with 
team teaching, were reached: 
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Team teaching provides the set- 
ting in which individual teachers 
can best use and further develop 
their individual talents. The stu- 
dents thereby benefit from the very 
best the teacher has to offer. 


SCHEDULE MODIFICATION 


Project experiences have demon- 
strated that flexible scheduling and 
schedule modification are indis- 
pensable to a school program 
whose goal is to develop talents of 
individual students by using the 
best skills of individual teachers. 
Schedule modification methods 
varied among the projects, but one 
example should serve to indicate 
the factors involved. 

Without making revolutionary 
changes in customary schedules, 
one large high school introduced 
large-class instruction by two 
simple procedures: by combining 
into one large group the several 
classes in one subject which met at 
the same period; and by reserving 
two one-hour blocks of time each 
week when the entire school was 
available for activities not regularly 
scheduled, 

School administrators planned 
the master schedule so that large- 
group classes were concentrated 
within specified periods. Usually, 
large classes were scheduled for 
the first part of the week and small 
classes for the last half, permitting 
the subject matter presented to the 
large groups to be discussed and 
developed by small groups later, 
and before the weekend inter- 
vened. 
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For added assistance in rearrang- 
ing schedules, some schools are 
using, and many are planning 
to use, electronic data-processing 
equipment. Realignment of teach- 
ing function and schedule does in- 
crease the amount of clerical work. 

The term “educational facilities” 
today has a broad meaning. It in- 
cludes radio, television, films, and 
selfteaching devices—a wide range 
of technological equipment which 
adds to the variety and effective- 
ness of teaching in both large and 
small schools. 

Reports on the projects docu- 
ment conclusively that there are 
avenues to knowledge other than 
those used in the past. There is no 
question that the new technology 
can help in motivating students 
and transmitting knowledge. Their 
use must be studied carefully and 
imaginatively for the most bene- 
ficial results, but good teaching is 
aided and extended through their 
use. 

The school building, the basic 
school facility, was the subject of 
other staff utilization studies. One 
school’s experimental program in- 
cluded team teaching, flexible 
scheduling, and opportunities for 
selfdirected study by students. De- 
sign factors involved in building 
this new school were: space for 
large classes and an arrangement 
which favored teaching that cuts 
across subject-matter lines. At the 
project’s termination, teachers in- 
dicated that the experiment had 
provided an enriched curriculum, 
tied learnings from one area to 
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those of another, and stimulated 
professional growth. Underlying 
these positive responses was the 
fact that, by providing greater 
flexibility, building design makes a 
major contribution to a quality ed- 
ucation program. 

The development of student re- 
sponsibility received top priority 
in several projects. Students were 
guided in making wise decisions 
about use of their out-of-class time 
in studying science, foreign lan- 
guage, and history. Reports of the 
experiments are quite positive. 
Students in these projects devel- 
oped better independent study 
habits and concern about individ- 
ual work. In assuming greater re- 
sponsibilities, they freed teachers 
from certain routine tasks, provid- 
ing more time for professional 
duties. 

Evaluation of the experiments 
indicate that the students mastered 
as much subject matter as those in 
the traditional classes and some- 
times more. Benefits to the students 
include extensive use of reference 
sources and independent reading 
to develop critical thinking. 

Two state-wide projects, in Illi- 
nois and Utah, had particular sig- 
nificance because they demonstrat- 
ed where the responsibility lies for 
determining the nature of needed 
changes in tomorrow’s secondary 
schools. Developed by the two 
state associations of secondary- 
school principals, on the basis of 
local needs and characteristics, 
these projects pinpointed the truth 
that needed changes for better 


schools will come from thoughtful, 
conscientious leadership within the 
profession. 

State education department ad- 
ministrators can adopt one of three 
basic attitudes toward change in 
education. They can cling to pres- 
ent regulations concerning school 
operation, thus limiting research 
and new approaches. They can as- 
sume a policy of neutrality, which, 
by relaxing regulations for schools 
wishing to experiment, puts a stig- 
ma on research, but at least per- 
mits it. Or, they can assume lead- 
ership as Illinois and Utah have 
done and spearhead research and 
new ideas. 

Chief state school officers can 
play key roles in seeking improved 
public education on research. They 
can develop projects, obtain con- 
sultant help to answer questions 
raised locally, disseminate research 
results, and assist schools in mak- 
ing changes dictated by research 
findings. 

Due to the fragmented nature of 
the studies reported here, poten- 
tial gains for students and teachers, 
as well as gains in the use of facil- 
ities and funds, were limited. But 
education has been likened to a 
spider’s web—disturb one part, and 
all other parts are affected. Some- 
thing intangible, yet very real, pro- 
duces a general stimulation in the 
school and community where ex- 
perimentation occurs. The expeti- 
ence of schools that conducted 
studies should encourage other 
schools to try the new approaches 
to better schools. z 
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A Flexible Span of Learning Time 
Now Irs the Ungraded School 


ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 
In The PTA Magazine 


ed NEW phrase, the “ungrad- 
ed” school, is now in the arena of 
educational controversy, with as 
many advocates and interpretations 
as “life adjustment” of a few sea- 
sons back. Some persons prefer to 
use the word “nongraded.” 

To some parents and educators, 
the ungraded school suggests the 
maligned progressive method of 
the 1930’s and an attempt to sell 
the public on an easy school. To 
others, any school plan that departs 
from the familiar constitutes a 
threat. 

The ungraded school plan pro- 
poses to group children on the 
basis of age, abilities, and other 
related factors, and let them move 
ahead at their own speed. Such 
flexibility enables a youngster not 
only to work with his own class 
and teacher but to work with an- 
other class and another teacher— 
in arithmetic, for example—where 
there may be a better match for his 
ability. 

“Why can’t you do all these 
things without dropping the names 
of the grades?” critics demand. The 
appeaser’s way out is to agree that 
this is possible. But to the purist, 
erasing the names that designate 
artificial steps in the regimented 
school ladder is basic to the view- 
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point inherent in the ungraded 
school plan. 

The step-by-step graded ladder 
found in elementary schools today 
was copied from European schools. 
Before the turn of the century, the 
packaging of just so much of the 
three R’s into eight well-defined 
installments appeared to be an ef- 
ficient way to adapt schools to 
their expanding population. 

In its efforts to be efficient, the 
graded school has set up a series of 
fences graduated in height. Young- 
sters are expected to hurdle one of 
these fences at the end of each 
school year. 

In the minds of many adults, 
there is such a human creature as 
a “first-grader” or a “sixth-grader,” 
with his own neatly wrapped dos- 
age of work carefully prescribed. 
Since this viewpoint has become 
entrenched, a good deal of hard 
selling is necessary to convince 
parents and some teachers that 
children cannot be aligned in tidy 
compartments like eggs in a carton. 

Consider the business of teach- 
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ing children to read in the conven- 
tional graded school. Some young- 
sters come to the first grade able 
to proceed to the regular reader 
with little readiness preparation. 
Others may take until Christmas 
to read the printed word with un- 
derstanding. Still others may bare- 
ly reach this point by the end of 
the first grade. It is likely the latter 
will be left behind to repeat the 
first grade. 

The reason why Johnny can’t 
read is likely to be a matter of 
readiness, or maturity, coupled 
with unrealistic expectations, rather 
than low intelligence or ineffective 
teaching. Having a child repeat the 
first grade because he is unable to 
read at par for that grade is rarely 
justifiable. Most slow starters ordi- 
narily blossom out by the middle 
of the second year and are able to 
hold their own without being left 
behind. Repeating a grade at this 
point can label a youngster as a 
failure right at the beginning of his 
school career. 

The ungraded school seeks to 
erase some well-established, arti- 
ficial obstacles placed in the path 
of individual progress without im- 
poverishing standards. It provides 
a flexible span of learning time for 
each child. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


What does an ungraded school 
look like inside? There is no strik- 
ing physical difference. The un- 
graded school uses the same kinds 
of desks and blackboards found in 
the graded school. The big differ- 


ence is in the approach to grouping 
youngsters for more efficient teach- 
ing and learning. The teacher in 
the ungraded school understands 
that 30 pupils cannot be expected 
to respond to a question with the 
same answer in the same way at 
the same time. She knows they will 
learn at varying rates of speed and 
comprehension. To obtain a carbon 
copy response from the whole class, 
a teacher need only devise a series 
of questions requiring one-word 
answers. This is not learning, 
though it may be easy teaching. 

Professional resistance to the un- 
graded school plan may well be a 
major hurdle. To the traditional 
teacher, long wedded to a given 
set of textbooks for a particular 
grade or subject, any invasion of 
the work province at the next 
grade level suggests a breach of 
professional ethics. “But what will 
Miss Quincy teach next year if I 
start on that work now?” is the 
usual question. The success of the 
ungraded design, as in any tech- 
nique of school organization, de- 
pends on understanding, adaptable 
teachers, 

Having the primary teacher stay 
with her class for more than one 
year is one feature of many un- 
graded plans that may bother some 
teachers and parents. Yet, giving 
the teacher more time to watch the 
progress of individual pupils has 
many advantages to offset fear that 
youngsters may be denied exposure 
to another adult or be trapped in 
an unchangeable personality con- 
flict. 
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Most parental opposition to an 
ungraded plan focuses on the 
methods of grouping children ac- 
cording to the needs and capacities 
of each. Many will endorse the idea 
but hold back when the moment of 
truth about their Bruce or Sally 
has to be faced. Their pride is 
wounded if their child is assigned 
to any but the “best” group. 

There is concern, also, that the 
grouping of children may bring 
about a social-class alignment in 
the school room. Couldn’t an abil- 
ity grouping scheme result in a 
personal contest between the sub- 
urbanite youngster and the child 
living down by the tracks? Those 
feeling this apprehension forget 
that a high IQ or a special talent 
is not the exclusive property of 
those with the best addresses. 

In this concern for the gifted, a 
related value of the ungraded 
school is its inherent facility to ac- 
comodate the more able youngster 
without some of the perils of “skip- 
ping.” Though such a youngster 
goes ahead at his own speed with- 
in the three-year block of time, 
competent teaching will ensure that 
in bounding ahead he does not 
neglect perfecting certain skills— 
the mechanical skill of handwrit- 
ing, for instance. 

Another doubt often expressed 
by parents is, “What happens if a 


child in an ungraded school trans- 
fers to a conventional school?” Ac- 
tually, this is no problem. Each 
child’s academic record includes 
the results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests, given at least once a 
year. These test scores, together 
with teachers’ estimates, a list of 
textbooks and materials the child 
has mastered, and other data, make 
it an easy matter to place him at 
the proper level in a graded school. 

To dispel overtones of mistrust 
or misunderstanding about the “un- 
graded” or “nongraded” school, I 
believe those adjectives should be 
dropped. “Primary” and “interme- 
diate” would be a better choice, 
the first referring to that block of 
work ordinarily undertaken in kin- 
dergarten through third grade, the 
latter to describe the work tradi- 
tionally covered in grades four 
through six. 

Regardless of the name used, we 
should remember that schools are 
for children, The heart of the mat- 
ter is, “What can a plan of organ- 
ization do to provide flexibility for 
children to stretch their minds and 
break down the restrictive barriers 
to individual progress?” The pat- 
tern for the future should be of a 
form without a hard and rigid aca- 
demic lock step that disregards 
what has been discovered about 
how children learn and grow. ° 


ny education, as in everything else, we cannot do to- 
day’s job with yesterday's tools and be in business to- 


morrow.—Thomas D. Bailey. 
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Two Variations 
of the Concept 


Promising Practices 
in 


Nongraded Schools 


Jonn Goopiap 


In Midland Schools 


pon i T the outset, it must be re- 
membered that few, if any, truly 
nongraded schools exist. Nongrad- 
ing does exist in concept, however, 
and there appear to be two basic 
variations of the concept. 

One concept emerges from the 
search for a pattern of school or- 
ganization designed to encourage, 
for learners of varying abilities, 
differentiated rates of progress 
through prescribed subject-matter 
requirements. 

This search is under acceleration 
from our increased awareness of 
differences in and among individ- 
uals, a nationwide concern for 
teaching more in less time, and 


interest in meeting special prob- 
lems with gifted and slow-learning 
students. 

Many educators see nongraded 
organization as compatible with 
such concerns. At least 500 schools 
have eliminated grade-labels, most 
frequently at primary levels, but 
occasionally throughout the entire 
elementary unit. 

Some educators have an uneasy 
feeling after reading about or visit- 
ing ungraded schools. What they 
see in practice doesn’t appear to 
follow from their own interpreta- 
tions of humanitarian concern with 
the individual, or from newer in- 
sights into individual differences. 
They perceive in nongraded 
schools the same narrow concept of 
school function that prevailed in 
the graded schools. What they fail 
to see is that removing grade lines 
does not necessarily eliminate edu- 
cational functions served by grades. 

Most existing nongraded schools 
simply seek differentiated progress 
for learners through subject-matter 
sequences which are relatively 
common for all. This is a step for- 
ward, and, with the weight of edu- 
cational machinery to be moved, 
perhaps all that can be reasonably 
expected for the 1960's. 

These uneasy educators should 
turn their imaginations to a second 
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concept of nongrading. Imagina- 
tion is necessary because the con- 
cept, let alone the physical reality, 
is scarcely formed. 

Briefly, this second concept of 
nongrading seeks to encompass a 
broader view of schooling. Down 
through the centuries, philoso- 
phers and educators have attempt- 
ed to describe what schooling 
might be like if we really learned 
to provide programs that cultivate 
the higher mental processes, de- 
velop the unique potentialities of 
the individual, stimulate creative 
inquiry, free the human being from 
his debilitating neuroses, and so on. 

These are complex ideas and 

their significance has been danger- 
ously homogenized into sterile slo- 
gans: teach the whole child; teach 
children not subject-matter, ete. 
After weaning on such slogans, 
many a teacher has beaten a hasty 
retreat under heavy bombardment 
from vigorous critics demanding 
rigorous curriculums. However, 
these ideas keep reappearing like 
hungry children demanding to be 
fed. 
_ This second concept of nongrad- 
ing proposes at least a light snack. 
The meals of substance will be 
those provisions of curriculum and 
instruction devised within the non- 
graded structure. 

Regrettably, we lack a concep- 
tual model by which practices as- 
sociated with the efficient covering 
of subject-matter may be sorted out 
from practices associated with the 
broader conception of function sug- 
gested above. Consequently, we 
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lack an adequate basis for apprais- 
ing practices in different types of 
nongraded schools, or for compar- 
ing graded with nongraded pat- 
terns. What we can present is a 
description of practices from ma- 
terial gleaned from reports of sur- 
veys of nongraded schools. The 
surveys were conducted in 1954 by 
this writer, in 1956 by Kent C. 
Austin, and in 1958 and in 1960 
by Robert H. Anderson and this 
writer. 

Many of the schools reported the 
use of a reading-levels plan in 
which an attempt is made to iden- 
tify a sequence of difficulty in read- 
ing progress. Sometimes these 
levels are then used as bases for 
alloting children to available teach- 
ers, sometimes as a basis for setting 
up instructional groups within 
classrooms. Establishing interclass 
groups in this way complicates the 
problem of shifting children who 
come to deviate markedly from the 
reading levels of their class, since 
the transfer involves two class- 
rooms and two teachers. 

Some schools attempting a 
reading-levels diagnosis for instruc- 
tional purposes make no use of 
levels in establishing interclass 
groups, partly because individuals 
do shift periodically in their prog- 
ress, and partly because classes set 
up homogeneously for reading re- 
main heterogeneous in many other 
respects. Several schools, having 
worked out designations of reading 
Jevels, deliberately de-emphasize 
them to keep from replacing three 
or four of six grade-levels with 
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eight or 12 or 30 reading-levels. 

Within a year or two after re- 
moving grade levels, virtually all 
nongraded schools devised new 
systems for distributing instruction- 
al materials. They found that 30 
copies of this or that allotted to 
each classroom did not work, as 
good teachers in graded schools 
have realized for years. Nongrad- 
ing created an urgency that could 
not be administratively denied, just 
as it created demand for several 
series of textbooks, more reference 
books, and materials designed for 
enrichment and advancement of 
gifted learners. 

Nongrading apparently served 
as the stimulus for a transition 
from report cards to parent-teacher 
conferences; for the organization 
of parent groups to study child de- 
velopment and modern educational 
programs; and for total faculty 
study of school improvement needs. 

In some schools, teachers entered 
into studies designed to find new 
ways of dealing with individual 


differences, organizing curricular 
sequences, and for appraising 
learning beyond the possession of 
subject-matter information. These 
activities are not necessarily the 
outcome of nongrading, but a sig- 
nificant number of schools reported 
unprecedented activity toward 
changing long-standing practices. 
The implication is that nongrading 
is a powerful stimulant of change. 

Enthusiastic respondents attrib- 
ute to nongrading a reduction in 
tensions for slow-learners, a lessen- 
ing in boredom for the academic- 
ally talented, and improved class- 
room behavior. Dissenting parents 
and teachers are few. It might be 
concluded that most persons assoc- 
iated with nongraded schools are 
happier for having them. 

For a time, at least, until rigor- 
ous research designs and studies 
employing them are available, the 
promise of nongraded schools will 
continue to be appraised on the 
basis of their perceived contribu- 
tion to human well-being. ` 


School Personnel—Graded and Classified 


(German translations of American Terms) 


School superintendent: Das schweatenoudter mit be 
schulen-boarders und unterschtaffen oberwerker. 

Principal: Das grosse oberschnooper. 

Grade teacher: Das schpitballen-kontenden inschtruktor 
mit der pushenschovenkicken grupe. 

Chemistry teacher: Das geschtinkenwerkes direktor. 

Shop teacher: Das oberinschtruktor mit der schrew- 
driven und thumbgebangen grupe. 

Custodian: Das picknupper und schweepenoudter.— 
From Midland Schools. 
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Plan Before You Purchase 


A Guide to Language Laboratories 


In School Management 


Sauces throughout the na- 
tion are installing language labora- 
tories at a rapid rate. A fair gauge 
of their acceptance is evident from 
a survey School Management made 
of the number being installed in 
new school buildings. 

Of 296 new high schools being 
planned or under construction, 80 
are installing language laboratories. 
This means that 27 percent of new 
high schools are installing an ex- 
pensive setup that was almost un- 
known in public schools three 
years ago. 

' The figures are equally impres- 
sive in new junior-senior-high 
schools under construction. Of 134 
being constructed or planned, 28, 
or more than 20 percent, are in- 
stalling language labs. Even among 
new junior-high schools, 25 out of 
172 are planning language labs. 

It is interesting to measure these 
figures against the figures supplied 
by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion on foreign languages in the 
curriculum. That group estimates 
that only 60 percent of all public 
high schools in the United States 
are currently teaching a modern 
foreign language and that less than 
9 percent of the high-school stu- 
dents are studying a language. In 
the junior-high-school grades, less 
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than 4 percent of the students are 
studying a modern foreign lan- 
guage. 

The rate at which schools are 
making expensive installations has 
given rise to some misgivings. In 
many cases the installations are 
made without proper planning, 
causing one manufacturer of lan- 
guage lab equipment to express 
concern about the haste with which 
some schools are making this in- 
vestment in his equipment. 

“Understand,” he said, “Tm not 

ing to cut my sales. We're 
swamped with orders. But there’s 
nothing worse for us as manufac- 
turers, or for schools themselves, 
than the installation of equipment 
that can’t, or won't, be used prop- 
erly. 

“Before we will accept an order 
from a school, we like to know 
whether the teachers want a lan- 
guage lab and how they plan to 
use it. Language laboratories can 
be a great asset to the schools—if 
they are properly planned. And 
proper planning means involving 
teachers. We have equipment 
available right now that is more 
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than adequate for schools in the 
forseeable future, but it must be 
used properly if it is to have any 
value.” 

When administrators of a school 
district consider investing in a lan- 
guage lab, the first step should be 
to determine if there is a need for 
the installation. Evidence indicates 
that a language lab is needed if the 
two following conditions are pres- 
ent: 

If it is accepted in the district 
that the fundamental purpose of 
teaching any modern language to- 
day is to prepare the student for 
communicating—speaking—the lan- 
guage well enough to be under- 
stood by, and understand, a native. 

If the teachers and language de- 
partment heads have personally 
observed and accepted the benefits 
that accompany proper use of the 
equipment. 

If these conditions are present, 
there is no questioning the value 
of a language laboratory. 

Winning the support of the lan- 
guage teachers is a necessary first 
step in introducing a language lab- 
oratory into a school. Teachers 
must have time to investigate long 
before the equipment is introduced 
into the classroom. They will need 
time to adjust their courses, to se- 
lect and prepare materials, and to 
learn how to use their equipment, 

In the hands of a well-prepared, 
enthusiastic teacher, a language 
lab can be a valuable tool. Without 
her support, it is almost useless, 

Assuming the district has the 
curriculum and the teachers to 


make a language lab work, then 
what kind of equipment should be 
purchased? Here is a guide to suc- 
cessful purchasing as suggested by 
Robert W. Schaerer, assistant su- 
perintendent of the St. Charles, iii 
school district. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 


How you intend to use the 
equipment should be a guide in 
determining selection. There are 
three basic methods for using a 
lab. The first takes very little 
equipment; the last, a great deal. 

The first method is listening. To 
use the lab for this purpose only, 
a few record players or tape re- 
corders and, if you wish, some ear- 
phones to let students listen in 
privacy are all that is needed. 

This simple setup is particularly 
useful in the early grades or in the 
early stages of language instruc- 
tion. It encourages careful listening 
and involves speaking. But errors 
in pronunciation, timing, and stress 
are frequently not corrected since 
most speaking is done by groups 
of students rather than individuals. 

The second method is listening 
and speaking (listen—respond). 
For this purpose, the lab must be 
equipped as for listening only, but, 
in addition, students must have mi- 
crophones for speaking. To be most 
effective, each student should have 
his own headphones to receive the 
recorded lesson and a microphone 
in an individual booth. 

Responses of the students are 
picked up by the microphones 17 
the booths. A teacher, sitting at # 
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desk, may monitor the students in- 
dividually, or cut into the circuit to 
distribute the recorded lesson, cor- 
rect pronunciation, and answer 
questions. 

Third, the listening, speaking, 
and comparison method (listen— 
respond-record ). This accomplishes 
all that the other two methods will 
and also gives the student an op- 
portunity to record his own voice 
to compare his speech with that of 
the instructor or other “native” 
language speaker. 

This is the most complete use of 
the lab and it involves the most 
expensive equipment. Each stu- 
dent will need two tape recorders 
or one recorder with a binaural 
head, making it possible for him 
to record his voice in response to 
instructions given in the lesson and 
then play back his response and 
compare it with the model voice. 

During the lesson, the live in- 
structor is stationed at a control 
panel, which is the master control 
for the entire laboratory. The 
teacher, wearing a headphone and 
microphone headpiece, is in direct 
contact with any or all of the 
booths. He can have a private con- 
versation with any student in the 
lab, listen to his progress, or speak 
Simultaneously to all students. 

The way students are grouped 
also will affect the lab you need. 
If the lab is to be available to stu- 
dents studying on their own (the 
library method”), then you must 
provide equipment that will handle 
Several students studying individ- 
ually at the same time. The mini- 
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mum would be a listen-respond lab 
with individual recorders and mi- 
crophones. 

If students are not to work in- 
dividually, they may be grouped 
according to ability, levels, or lan- 
guages—all using the lab at the 
same time. If so, you will need a 
console with as many channels as 
there are groups or a series of tape 
recorders with individual ear- 
phones and microphones. 

If all students are going to work 
together on the same material at 
the same pace, then the simplest 
laboratory will do the job. A record 
player or tape recorder with stu- 
dents listening directly, or with 
headphones, will handle this situa- 
tion. Again, the installation of mi- 
crophones makes it possible for the 
teacher to correct individual speak- 
ing deficiencies. 


SIZE OF LABORATORY 


What size should the laboratory 
be? As a recommended minimum 
size, the laboratory should be no 
less than one-half the size of the 
largest language class. It need not 
be larger than the largest class. 

The lab should be planned for 
flexibility. Many schools start with 
a small laboratory and gradually 
expand, adding components and 
equipment to make full, individ- 
ualized, library laboratories. If you 
decide on this procedure, proper 
planning is critical. Ample pro- 
visions for electrical wiring should 
be planned at the beginning to 
handle any anticipated expansion. 

You will have to decide early 
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whether to use tapes or discs. The 
magnetic disc-type installation is 
cheaper and promises long wear 
but is restricted in fidelity and 
length of playing time. The more 
expensive tapes have higher fidelity 
and extended playing time but 
have a shorter useful life. 

Selecting recorders is another 
decision that will have to be made 
early. If monaural recorders are 
chosen, you have only one channel 
for listening or recording but can- 
not do both simultaneously. If stu- 
dents are to evaluate their langu- 
age against that of the instructor, 
a binaural recorder or two mon- 
aural ones are needed for each stu- 
dent. 

There are three types of micro- 
phones to consider—dynamic, crys- 
tal, and ceramic. The dynamic are 
best, most expensive, and most 
fragile. The ceramic and crystal 
units are lower in quality but are 
more rugged. A good idea is to 
purchase one dynamic microphone 
for the instructor’s use and more 
tugged types for the students, 

There are also three types of 
headphones — magnetic, dynamic, 
and crystal. Crystal is superior but 
lacks the sturdiness of the others, 
An important consideration when 


purchasing headphones is that they 
are affected by changes in temp- 
erature and humidity. 

In selecting booths for your lab, 
you will have to decide between 
the convertible type, which folds 
into a desk permitting the room to 
be used for regular classes, and a 
permanent booth offering a high 
degree of isolation and acoustical 
treatment. 

You should consider having an 
isolation booth for the teacher to 
have favorable conditions for mak- 
ing master tapes and grading stu- 
dent tapes. Also, the teacher should 
be provided with a portable tape 
recorder of the same manufacture 
as used in the lab. This permits the 
teacher to schedule his work ef- 
ficiently. 

The complexity and quality of 
lab equipment will determine the 
cost. Generally, the audio passive 
lab for listening only will cost from 
$30 to $100 per student. The non- 
recording listen-respond lab, for 
use by groups, costs about $150 to 
$250. The most flexible lab, listen- 
respond-record, which permits lis- 
tening, speaking, and comparison, 
plus use by either groups or in- 
dividuals, costs from $300 to $500 
per student. s 


A IGH schools will need language laboratories for the 
same reason colleges now need them—increasing enrolment, 
greater variety of language offerings, and scarcity of in- 
structors. Where three or four levels of language instruc- 
tion are now sufficient in our high schools, seven, eight, or 
nine may be necessary as language training starts in ever 
lower grade levels.—F. Rand Morton, University of Mich- 


igan. 
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A Ticket to College? 


Liberal Education and Quality 


I. L. KANDEL 
In The Educational Forum 


_ can be no doubt that 
the launching of the Soviet Sput- 
nik was most effective in directing 
attention to weaknesses in Ameri- 
can education. That event accom- 
plished more than 40 years of 
warnings from our own education- 
al Cassandras (such as the late Dr. 
William C. Bagley who inveighed 
against the relaxation of standards 
in our schools from 1920 until his 
recent death). 

But the panic caused by Sputnik 
was temporary. There was a return 
to complacency and smugness 
about the status of American edu- 
cation. The defenders could point 
with pride to huge high-school en- 
rolments and prospects of increas- 
ing numbers in colleges and uni- 
versities. And in 1960, an advo- 
cate of the child-centered school, 
generally considered the cause of 
the revealed weaknesses, can tran- 
quilly refer to the general upheaval 
as “the recent hullabaloo over the 
need to raise educational stan- 
dards.” 

The “hullabaloo” was generally 
associated with Sputnik, and any 
reference to education in the 
U.S.S.R. was attacked as an at- 
tempt to foist its pattern on the 
American people. This suspicion 
ya carried over to anyone men- 
tioning “European” education. 
1961 
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Actually, it would be difficult to 
discover in any consideration of 
the desirable needs of American 
education any critic who suggests 
that the dual system of European 
countries should be imitated in this 
country. The value of a compara- 
tive consideration of education in 
European countries is not to prove 
how much superior one system is 
to another, but rather to look for 
the inspiration of new ideas where- 
by one’s philosophy of education ` 
may be challenged or enriched. 
This has been the process whereby 
education has progressed through 
the ages and from one culture to 
another. This cross-fertilization of 
ideas has always been an active 
agent in education. 

In the present crisis, all that can 
be suggested is that it is worth- 
while to investigate European edu- 
cational systems to realize the em- 
phasis placed on quality, standards, 
and thoroughness. For, whatever 
the reasons, in the attempt to be all 
things to all men in the name of 
democracy, we have lost a sense of 
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educational values. Subjects of in- 
struction as well as the school or- 
ganization have been democra- 
tized, and all subjects taught for 
the same length of time have been 
regarded as equal in value educa- 
tionally. A high-school certificate 
has come to attest merely to the 
fact that its holder had spent four 
years in high school and has met 
the quantitative requirement. 


DEFECT RECOGNIZED 


A serious defect of the American 
high school has finally been recog- 
nized. That defect stems from the 
quantitative interpretation of re- 
quirements which has permitted a 
shopping around for subjects. The 
result is a lack of understanding 
and maturity that comes from con- 
tinuity of study. 

Dr. Conant’s recommendations 
for the high school and the junior- 
high school seek to correct this de- 
fect. Without admitting it in either 
report, Dr. Conant has, perhaps 
subconsciously, adopted the char- 
acteristic organization of the 
secondary-school curriculum in Eu- 
rope by recommending a longer 
school day, more homework, and 
continuity in the study of such 
academic subjects as English, for- 
eign languages, science, mathemat- 
ics, and social studies, 

Dividing the high-school popula- 
tion into two groups—the academ- 
ically gifted and the rest—Dr, Con- 
ant seems to confine the recom- 
mended program to the former 
group, which he estimates to be 
15 percent of the student body. He 


does not further subdivide the re- 
maining 85 percent who are to be 
trained in “marketable skills” with 
a little sugar-coating of academic 
subjects. And this raises the ques- 
tion: What is the purpose of the 
academic program? Dr. Conant 
presents no other argument for it 
than such a program is necessary 
for entrance into college. If this is 
so, then the academic subjects 
really become a form of “market- 
able skills.” 

There must be other values in 
the study of academic subjects than 
their service as tickets to college. 
Without some broader goal for ed- 
ucation than preparation for col- 
lege, the spirit of the academic 
subjects and their justification are 
likely to be missed, and they may 
be reduced to mechanical skills 
without meaning beyond their ac- 
quisition for examination purposes. 

The academic subjects can be- 
come educationally valuable if 
studied as man’s efforts to under- 
stand himself and his world and as 
different methods by which man 
has sought to express himself. They 
should have a place in the educa- 
tion of all educable students. 

The disappearance of the term 
“liberal education” (discarded from 
the literature of secondary educa- 
tion many years ago for being {00 
vague) left subjects as such iso- 
lated from each other. By discard- 
ing a concept which had survived 
2,000 years, more was done than 
to break with tradition. Even the 
later aims put forward to justify 
the retention of academic subjects 
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were rejected when it was assumed 
that the doctrine of formal disci- 
pline or mental training had been 
“exploded” by laboratory experi- 
ments. 

It is paradoxical that, in a na- 
tion that stands out preeminently 
as the strongest defender of the 
ideal of freedom, the concept of 
liberal education should be dis- 
carded. For liberal education, if it 
has stood for anything in the his- 
tory of education, has sought to 
make men free and able to develop 
their capacities as free citizens and 
responsible members of society. 

The chief objection in recent 
decades to the subjects that aimed 
to promote these ends has been 
that they were irrelevant, meaning- 
less, and without functional value 
in modern civilization. It is forgot- 
ten that it is not the subjects in 
themselves but the spirit in which 
they are taught that gives them 
meaning and relevance. 

During World War II and for 
Some years later, liberal-arts col- 
leges devoted their attention to 
consider how liberal education 
could be preserved and strength- 
ened for the benefit of the nation. 
During the same period those re- 
Sponsible for secondary education 
turned their attention to the “im- 
perative needs” of high-school stu- 
dents, issuing such reports as What 
the High School Should Teach, 
Education for ALL American 
Youth, and Vitalizing Secondary 
Education, with life-adjustment 
Programs at the core. 

Discarded along with the con- 
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cept of liberal education was all 
that could be learned from tradi- 
tion in favor of responding to the 
immediate needs of the students. 
The opponents of traditional values 
seem, however, to overlook the fol- 
lowing statements in Dewey's writ- 
ings. In a criticism of what might 
today be called the “do-it-yourself” 
type of education, Dewey wrote: 

“If we generalize from such a 
commonplace case as the education 
of artisans through their work, we 
may say that the customs, methods, 
and working standards of the call- 
ing constitute a ‘tradition,’ and that 
initiation into the tradition is the 
means by which the powers of 
learning are released and directed.” 
Dewey then elaborates to indicate 
how tradition may be made a fac- 
tor in the personal growth of the 
pupil. 

And, at another time, Dewey 
wrote: “The curriculum must be 
planned with reference to placing 
essentials first, and refinements 
second. The things which are so- 
cially most fundamental, that is, 
which have to do with experiences 
in which the widest groups share, 
are the essentials. The things 
which represent the needs of spe- 
cialized groups and technical pur- 
suits are secondary. There is truth 
in the saying that education must 
first be human and only after that 
professional.” 

Liberal education for all first, 
and marketable skills later! 

Nevertheless, “tradition” and 
“essentials,” to which “academic” 


and “liberal” were sometimes 
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added, continued to be anathema 
to the professional educators. And 
even in recent years, when tradi- 
tional subjects have been accepted 
as more or less respectable for the 
“academically talented,” they are 
advocated as necessary for college 
entrance rather than as essential 
values in a liberal or general edu- 
cation. 

Criticism of the tradition is not 
new and can be traced throughout 
the history of secondary education. 
The attack became most marked in 
the early years of the American 
Republic, when the tradition was 
denounced as “aristocratic,” and a 
practical and contemporary train- 
ing was urged to prepare men to 
make the most of the country’s 
natural resources. 


SEVERAL FACTORS 


The general dilution and ulti- 
mate devaluation of the tradition 
were hastened by a number of 
factors. The investigators of the 
doctrine of formal discipline were 
misinterpreted at a time when edu- 
cators, in the movement to expand 
educational opportunities upward, 
promised to enlarge the curriculum 
to suit the needs and interest of 
all students. In their eagerness to 
“sell” education, they misinter- 
preted the principle enunciated by 
the Committee of Ten and the 
Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements: All subjects within 
those recommended were equally 
good if competently taught for the 
same length of time. 

New subjects were added until 


the high-school “offerings” amount- 
ed to more than 250. “Then it 
doesn’t matter what you study?” 
Alice might have asked in this 
Wonderland of Education, and 
been given the answer, “No, so 
long as you accumulate the requi- 
site number of points.” The aims 
and principles of the educational 
tradition were never so completely 
rejected as when the high school 
was turned into a scholastic super- 
market. 

The basic values of the tradition 
are not inherent in the subjects 
themselves, but to elicit these 
values and to make them vital re- 
quires teachers with a mastery of 
content and the ability to get stu- 
dents to see meanings and appre- 
ciate values. The subjects have 
been perpetuated and exist not as 
school exercises to be submitted to 
tests or as tokens for admission to 
college. For, however well con- 
structed the tests may be, they 
cannot measure the intrinsic values 
of the subjects, but only the 
strength of the framework on 
which these values are to be built. 

The traditional subjects have 
been misused and taught either in 
the belief that they provided the 
means for mental discipline or for 
their own sakes, rather than for 
their value as instruments for pro- 
moting an understanding of the 
world of man and the world of na- 
ture. They contribute to “life-ad- 
justment” in a more genuine and 
richer sense than the sense in which 
that term has been used in recent 
educational literature. iz 
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Constitutional and Legal Aspects 
The Church-State-School Problem 


Harotp H. PuNKE 
In School and Society 


JA understand the safeguards 
for religious liberty in our legal 
structure, one must understand the 
cultural setting when the nation 
was founded—and subsequent 
trends. 

The founders especially sought 
protection against two forms of 
tyranny: arbitrary government by 
royalty, and sectarian religion dom- 
inated by a priesthood. The two 
were considered at their worst 
when joined to reinforce each 
other—a state church. 

Safeguards against both political 
and religious tyranny seemed espe- 
cially important to men desiring a 
social system based on the personal 
liberties and potentialities of com- 
mon people. This discussion is 
limited to relationships between 
state and church as they bear on 
public education. The basis for 
dealing with the issues appears in 
the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the U.S. Constitution. 

_ Since, in effect, “the Constitu- 
tion of the United States means 
what the Supreme Court says it 
means,” concerning religious is- 
sues in public education and other 
matters of federal interest, rulings 

y this court become the law of 

e land. 
pote First Amendment embodies 

° concepts: prohibiting any law 
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which would establish a religion 
(providing for freedom from state 
compulsion as to religious belief); 
and prohibiting any law forbidding 
the free exercise of religion (to 
guarantee freedom in practicing 
one’s own belief). Cases involving 
public education which have 
reached the Supreme Court have 
concerned one or both prohibitions. 
The following is a presentation of 
some pertinent decisions by the 
Supreme Court. 

A case from Massachusetts in 
1905 dealt with the compulsory 
vaccination against smallpox of all 
inhabitants of a community. The 
decision upheld the right of a state 
to take compulsory measures to 
protect the health of persons who 
would not protect themselves, and 
to protect others who might con- 
tract disease from such persons. 
This included school children. 

A second case from Massachu- 
setts focused on the physical and 
moral health of children, as related 
to participation with their parents 
in street-corner religious activities. 
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It pointed out that the authority 
and solicitude of the state for chil- 
dren was even greater than that 
for adults. The court stated that 
neither the family nor religious lib- 
erty was beyond regulation in the 
public interest. 

In protecting religious liberty in 
1925, the court said that a state 
could not compel parents to send 
their children to a public school. 
A parent may send his child to a 
parochial school, provided it offers 
a type and quality of education 
equivalent to that of the public 
school in citizenship training and 
the usual branches of learning. 
Thus, the state may not deny re- 
ligious instruction to a child if par- 
ents choose a school which pro- 
vides education in nonsectarian 
areas which the state considers es- 
sential. 


CHILD-BENEFIT THEORY 


In 1930, the court upheld the 
use of tax funds in Louisiana to 
pay for school books distributed to 
children in parochial schools as 
well as for children attending pub- 
lic schools. The court accepted the 
reasoning of a state court that the 
books were for the benefit of the 
child and not of the school attend- 
ed. 

This child-benefit theory has 
been accepted to justify the use of 
public funds to transport children 
to parochial schools. A 5-4 decision 
in 1948 held that a New Jersey 
statute which provided for such 
use of public funds did not consti- 
tute support of a church or estab- 


lishment of religion. The benefit 
and protection against highway 
cidents afforded by transporta 
accrued to parents and children, 
reasoned the court. 
In 1943, the court reversed its 
decision of three years prior and 
held that children could not be ex- 
pelled from a public school for re 
fusal to salute and pledge 
giance to the flag. The court re 
soned that freedom of worship 
among a small group of unus 
and preferred freedoms which the 
state could restrict only to prevent 
“grave and immediate danger to 
interests which the state may law 
fully protect.” There are other 
means by which patriotism and 
loyalty can be as effectively shown, 
the decision indicated. 


two decisions on the “released 
time” method of giving sectarian 
instruction to public-school pupils. 
Neither decision was unanimous. In 
one case instruction by clergymen 
approved by the superintendent of 
schools was given to pupils in 
public-school classrooms. Pupils” 
who did not attend religious classes 
were required to leave their us 
classrooms and continue secular 
studies in other rooms. The court 
held that the practice constituted 
a use of tax-supported property fo ; 
religious instruction and a use of 
state compulsory attendance ma- 
chinery to supply pupils for 
gious classes in violation of 
First Amendment. f 
In another case, the released 
time was granted for religious in- 
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struction that did not take place in 
public-school facilities but at re- 
ligious centers. Attendance and 
costs were the responsibilities of 
religious organizations, and pupils 
who were not released continued 
in their regular classrooms. The use 
of state compulsory attendance ma- 
chinery to supply pupils for reli- 
gious instruction was not resolved, 
as dissenting judges emphasized. 

It is important that “released 
time” should not be confused with 
“dismissed time.” Under the latter, 
pupils might attend religious classes 
or go fishing. There probably 
would be no question about 
the constitutionality of “dismissed 
time.” 

In examining litigation at lower- 
level courts, it is revealed that 
many disputes on public-school 
Practices concerning religion never 
reach the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Moreover, several 
States make constitutional and leg- 
islative provisions concerning re- 
ligious liberty or separation of 
church and state which vary from 
federal provisions. Since the regu- 
lations and interpretations involved 
in such disputes vary from one 
jurisdiction to another, there is un- 
certainty on what the Supreme 
Court might allow if ever the dis- 
putes reach it. 

However, it is noted that such 
cases have related to Bible reading, 
rental of church property for 
public-school purposes, use of 
school property for religious meet- 
ings, wearing of religious garb by 
teachers in classrooms, distribution 
1961 


of religious literature through pub- 
lic schools, holding graduation 
exercises in churches, sale of school 
property to a church at a reduced 
price, compulsory school attend- 
ance and religious holidays, teach- 
ings which are contrary to the 
Bible, social dancing in the school 
program, and retirement credit for 
teaching in parochial schools. 
Mr. Justice Roberts stated in 
1940 that the First Amendment 
embraces freedom to believe and 
freedom to act. He added, “The 
first is absolute, but in the nature 
of things, the second cannot be. 
Conduct remains subject to regula- 
tion for the protection of society.” 
However, conduct has been re- 


foster religious liberty, but it re- 
duces predictability as to what 
public schools may do. 

Will there always be conflict be- 
tween church and state in Amer- 
ican education. “Always” implies a 
long time. Legal controversy is sig- 
nificant only in a society which 
respects both parties to an issue. 
If the state is vigorous and devel- 
oping, and the area of philosophy 
and values of religions are also 
vigorous and developing, one 
should expect future conflict be- 
tween them. Conflict will relate to 
public education as well as to other 
functions of government. ° 


Six Rules for Administrators 


Don't Lose Local Control—by Default 


Lioyp W. ASHBY 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Wata tradition and the 
philosophical leanings of most 
Americans favor local initiative and 
control of their schools, the tide of 
affairs is moving in a contrary di- 
rection. 

The miscellaneous nationalizing 
influences are many. A few, with 
nọ attempt at ranking, would in- 
clude federal aid through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 
(NDEA), national testing pro- 
grams, national associations of pro- 
fessional and lay groups, the major 
foundations, including the Conant 
reports, voluntary regional accred- 
iting associations, the United States 
Office of Education, mobility of 
population, and the national hys- 
teria as to the role of the school in 
the current world situation. 

How does a local administration 
maintain its integrity? How does 
the little David of the local com- 
munity deal with the mighty Goli- 
ath of national pressures? The an- 
swer does not come easily, It is 
true that the form of local control 
will likely remain, since it is strong- 
ly embedded in the laws of the 
several states; the question is 
whether the substance will remain 
there. 


The first suggestion is that the 
problem should be recognized. The 
clock cannot be reversed. Willy- 
nilly, nationalizing and internation- 
alizing influences are at work. Nor 
would I argue against the need and 
the propriety of nationalizing in- 
fluences. But the danger is not at 
this end of the scale; the danger 
is that local control and initiative 
can and are being lost by default. 

The following suggestions seem 
to merit consideration in the quest 
for integrity and initiative at the 
local level: 

There must be, first of all, integ- 
rity at the local administrative 
level. The administrator must have 
integrity before we can talk about 
maintaining it. If the local leader 
lacks an adequate philosophy and 
sense of direction, it is quite ob- 
vious that he will be torn by de- 
mands from many quarters, both 
near and far. This means that the 
local leader must read widely, ex- 
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periment carefully, welcome prom- 
ising innovations, and, in general, 
become something of an education- 
al statesman. He must recognize 
that he serves the national com- 
munity as well as the local com- 
munity. 

Implication: The new generation 
of administrators must be better 
people, better trained for the tasks 
ahead. 

There must also be essential in- 

tegrity in the board membership if 
the school system is to maintain 
integrity as a unit. The local board 
member must be an intelligent in- 
dividual motivated only by the best 
interests of the school. Politically 
motivated action has no place here, 
although intelligent board action is 
politics of the highest order. 
f Implication: The local commun- 
ity must find the way to place only 
high caliber leaders of the school 
district on the board of education. 
This is a must if integrity is to be 
achieved and maintained. 


RESIST PRESSURES 


My third suggestion is that the 
administration and the board must 
jointly resist undue pressures from 
all directions. This may be made 
manifest by a plain refusal to par- 
ticipate in such programs as testing 
programs of doubtful value, or in 
refusing to grab for NDEA money 
when it leads to imbalance in the 
program, or in being careful not to 
join the bandwagon philosophy, or 
ìn resisting the notion that a par- 
ticular practice must be adopted if 
the school system is to be highly 
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regarded, or in objecting to the 
premise that change and innovation 
are not needed. 

All this means, in effect, that 
the school program is one that is 
indigenous to the community and 
one that helps the schools reach 
particular and realistic goals in ac- 
cord with a developed philosophy. 

Implication: The local adminis- 
tration and board must have a 
good solid backbone and a desire 
to have good schools for good rea- 
sons. Nothing will substitute for 
these. 


SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


The school population of the 
local district must be large enough 
to make good schools possible. Dis- 
tricts can be too small and they 
can be too large for effective con- 
trol at the grass-roots level. Schools 
have made progress in reducing the 
number of districts, but there re- 
mains much to be done in redis- 
tricting. Otherwise, local control 
may go by default in substance, 
whereas the form remains. While 
size is far from the determining 
factor in the search for quality, it 
is nonetheless one of the founda- 
tions on which quality may best be 
developed. 

Implication: School reorganiza- 
tion programs are needed in many 
states if other than the semblance 
of local control is to remain. 

The local district must continu- 
ously carry on experimental and 
research programs that are care- 
fully evaluated. Such programs af- 
ford needed research and oppor- 
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tunities for special projects where 
the capacities and interests of ca- 
pable staff members can be recog- 
nized and used to good advantage. 
Some research is best carried on at 
a level with greater resources than 
the local system commands, but 
there is a vast field where the local 
system can and should be working 
effectively, 

Implication: A percentage of the 
local budget should be devoted 
annually to research and experi- 
mental projects. 

Leadership at the state level is 
most important. Some state depart- 
ments act as buffers against na- 
tional pressures that are reflected 
at the community level in local dis- 
tricts. They also have the oppor- 
tunity, not always realized, to pro- 
vide general guidance and to as- 
sume a role in leadership through 


Local and State Decisions 


the expression of a philosophy, as 
well as specific aids and routine 
chores. In New Jersey, a county 
superintendent of schools is ap- 
pointed by the commissioner and 
represents the state department at 
the county and local level, a prac- 
tice worthy of emulation elsewhere. 

Implication: It is imperative that 
there be strong, professionally 
oriented leadership at the state 
level. Additional financial support 
is required to carry on this work 
effectively. 

It should be understood and 
underscored that federal aid, in my 
opinion, does not mean federal con- 
trol. The arguments presented here 
are for local control; they are not 
arguments against federal aid based 
on legislation designed to leave 
control in the states and local dis- 
tricts. £ 


© A member of the board of education, who could not 
be persuaded to replace the old text books, called the su- 
perintendent one night and exclaimed excitedly, “We must 
call a meeting of the board! We must have up-to-date 
books, and immediately!” 

The surprised superintendent asked him what had con- 
vinced him that a change was needed. The board member 
replied, “A problem my boy read out of his arithmetic 
book. It begins: ‘If a plumber gets three dollars a day 
.. "From Midland Schools. 


© Politicians have accused the schools of major and 
minor foibles, but we don’t think schoolmen have ever 
made a “boo-boo” to top this one: The Colorado legislature 
somehow voted to abolish all local school taxes as of June 
30th. It had to be called into special session to correct the 
error—From School Management. 
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An Answer to Critics 


Too Much Emphasis on “Methods” Courses? 


EARL J. McGrars and Crarzes H. RUSSELL 
In Are School Teachers Iliberally Educated? 


AM ROVERSIES over the 
education of elementary-school and 
secondary-school teachers revolve 
principally around two issues. Crit- 
ics contend that teacher-preparing 
institutions impose excessive re- 
quirements in pedagogy, particu- 
larly in methods courses and prac- 
tice teaching. Critics also charge 
that the broad liberal education of 
teachers is restricted as a result of 
these requirements. 

Under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the In- 
stitute of Higher Education under- 
took an analysis of undergraduate 
curriculums in professional schools. 
A special feature of the study was 
a comparison of the amount of pro- 
fessional subject matter included in 
schools of education with similar 
professional subjects in other un- 
dergraduate schools. The primary 
purpose of the comparison was to 
provide a body of factual data 
which can be used in assessing the 
validity of the criticism leveled at 
the education of teachers. 

An effort was made to select a 
representative sample of teacher- 
training institutions. Accordingly, 
a sample of 35 institutions was 
selected from the membership of 
s American Association of Col- 
eges for Teacher Education. The 
sample included 13 state colleges, 
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cated?, published by the Bureau of 
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five teachers colleges, seven schools 
of education in state universities, 
three schools of education in pri- 
vate universities, six departments 
in private liberal-arts colleges, and 
one municipal university. 
Specifically the inquiry was de- 
signed to show how much instruc- 
tion in pedagogy prospective 
teachers are actually required to 
pursue, how broadly the intending 
teacher is educated in the liberal- 
arts discipline, and how the spe- 
cialized professional instruction in 
the education of teachers compares 
in quantity with — vocationally 
oriented instruction in other under- 
graduate professional schools. 
The following summarizes the 
findings of the study and gives rea- 
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sonably complete answers to the 
preceding questions. 

On the average, prospective ele- 
mentary teachers receive about 36 
percent of their total undergradu- 
ate instruction in courses directly 
related to their professional work. 
The comparable percentage for 
secondary-school teachers is ap- 
proximately 17 percent. 

Not all this professional instruc- 
tion at either level is classifiable as 
“methods,” as the critics contend. 
A considerable amount in each in- 
stance includes such basic subjects 
as the history and philosophy of 
education and psychology, which, 
if properly taught, contribute as 
fully to values of higher education 
as do other subjects generally 
found in the liberal-arts curriculum. 

Though the averages of profes- 
sional education for teachers are 
not far out of line, those above the 
midpoint ought to reconsider their 
curriculum. Extreme cases suggest 
that some institutions do require 
entirely too much instruction in 
pedagogy. It is doubtful that insti- 
tutions at or below the average 
could materially reduce require- 
ments in education without impair- 
ing initial teaching effectiveness of 
their graduates. 


COMPARISON 


The study revealed that students 
pursuing teacher-education curric- 
ulums receive on the average much 
less professional instruction than 
students in a number of other un- 
dergraduate schools. Students in 
some professional schools in uni- 
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versity communities receive two or 
three times as much technical, 
vocationally-related instruction as 
those training to become teachers. 

Some teacher-education curricu- 
lums are excessively professional- 
ized. Examples are agriculture, 
music, and physical education. 
They should be made more gen- 
eral. However, the bulk of the 
technical instruction is related to 
the subject field and not to the pro- 
cesses of teaching. But even in 
these groups, it can be stated that 
many schools and departments of 
education are modest in their spe- 
cialized requirements. 

To the extent that requirements 
in the broad range of liberal arts 
are a function of a liberal educa- 
tion, teaching is again distinctive 
among the professions studied. The 
mean requirements in the “general 
category vary all the way from 4 
percent in music to 36 percent in 
secondary and 39 percent in ele- 
mentary education. So far as 
breadth of education is a factor, 
teachers clearly have a more com- 
prehensive knowledge and a great- 
er variety of intellectual skills to 
deal with the complex problems of 
modern life than do the average 
graduates of other schools. 

These facts lead to the conclu- 
sions that critics of the preparation 
of teachers ought to be certain to 
examine a representative group of 
institutions. Some teachers are in- 
adequately prepared, some have 
lost contact with major develop- 
ments in their subjects, some per- 
form in such a routine and unin- 
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spiring manner as to suffocate their 
students’ intellectual interests, and 
some compare unfavorably with 
members of other professions in 
basic intellectual ability. The ma- 
jority, however, when they leave 
their undergraduate institution are 
able, dedicated, and informed. 
No matter how badly needed 
certain changes may be in those 
institutions which still operate on 
the old normal-school conception, 
it will require something more than 
tinkering with the curriculum to 
raise the general level of the pro- 
fession to the standards exemplified 
by the best. If the teaching pro- 
fession attracts too few of the high- 
ly competent intellectually, as a 
number of studies have shown, the 
cause must be sought not exclu- 
sively in the dullness or the exces- 
siveness of courses in pedagogy, 
but in part in the relative attrac- 
tiveness of other occupations. 


Pupil-Parent “Methods” 


In this materialistic and status- 
seeking society, it is naive and un- 
fair to expect teachers to pursue 
long programs of preparation for 
a profession which offers limited 
financial rewards. Only as salaries 
rise in terms of purchasing power, 
and in relation to compensation in 
other vocations, will the profession 
of teaching be able to compete in 
the open market for its full share 
of top-level minds and devoted 
workers. 

Nothing would do more to raise 
the general level of teaching in this 
country than a new image of the 
teacher and a new respect for the 
institutions which prepare teach- 
ers. That image should be formed 
from factual information accurately 
presented. Fair criticism of teach- 
ers and institutions which prepare 
them is healthful and desirable; the 
unrestrained and misinformed at- 
tacks on both can do harm. . 


© A FATHER had to borrow a dollar from his thrifty 


first-grade daughter to pay the p: 
had taken her lunch money, he 
knocked on the door, and asked 


ing, worried that he 
went to her classroom, 


to speak to her. “Do you have any money?” 
anxiously. “Yes,” she answered 


aper boy. The next morn- 


he asked 
in tones clearly audible 


to the teacher, “but you can’t have any more. I gave you 


all I could spare last nigh 


© “I neen 50 cents,” the s 
why he needed the money, he 
signing from school and we 


”-From Texas Outlook. 
mall boy told his father. Asked 


replied, “My teacher is re- 
are raising money to give 


her a Tittle momentum.”—From Minnesota Journal of Edu- 


cation. 


© “Dap,” said the fifth-grader, “there’s a special PTA 
meeting tonight—just you, my teacher, and the principal.” 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 
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Pitfalls in the Classroom 


Democracy Is Not for Children 


Donato W. ROBINSON 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Wo is the proper place of 
democracy in the classroom? There 
are several misconceptions concern- 
ing this question. These misconcep- 
tions threaten the efforts of some of 
our schools to inculcate democratic 
concepts, and worse, they some- 
times lead to perversions of the 
democratic ideal. 

The first error is the assumption 
that democracy can be established 
in the classroom. The first principle 
of democracy is the selection of 
leaders by members of the group. 
The leader in the classroom is im- 
posed on children who have no 
voice in the matter. 

Student officers can be elected 
by students. And they can operate 
under the eye of a benign dictator. 
The experience of going through 
the motions of selfgovernment un- 
der surveillance of an adult author- 
ity is not designed to develop in- 
dependent thinking and acting in 
the embryonic citizen, no matter 
how friendly and permissive the 
authority may be. While the exper- 
ience may develop civic virtues, it 
should not be called democracy, 

A second distortion of the demo- 
cratic concept results from inevit- 
able simplifications of a complex 
political theory. Effective democ- 
racy requires cooperative action of 
mature, independent, intelligent 


Donald W. Robinson is a teacher 
of social studies at Carlmont High 
School, Belmont, California. Re- 
ported from Phi Delta Kappan, 
XLII (May 1961), 361-62. 
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people who know how to make 
judgments, to compromise, and to 
participate in executing a policy 
even while they work for a change. 
This requires an adulthood that 
many people never attain and that 


almost none can achieve during 


childhood or adolescence. 

When a child learns to add fig- 
ures we do not call him a mathe- 
matician. Why should we allow 
him to think that conducting a class 
vote under the supervision of the 
teacher is democracy? It is a lesson 
in democracy, nothing more. Great 
damage results from allowing stu- 
dents to associate the word democ- 
racy with an experience consider- 
ably less than the real thing. 

Although the gradual assump- 
tion by the child of sande 
areas of responsibility is essential, 
the teacher must determine those 
areas. Almost by definition, a child 
is not equipped to make judgments 
about the areas of responsibility he 
is capable of assuming. It is i 
error if every time the child is a 
lowed to make a decision he is to 
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that this is democracy. Permitting 
the child to decide what he will eat 
for lunch or which of two books he 
will read can be excellent training, 
but it has virtually no relation to 
democracy. Using this word in a 
wrong context has done much to 
subvert the true meaning and to 
weaken the practice of democracy. 

Another common error is use of 
the phrase, “We must all follow the 
majority rule; that is the demo- 
cratic way.” The advice is tech- 
nically correct but can result in 
Serious misconceptions, because the 
child is too immature to understand 
the difference between obeying 
and agreeing. 

The child must obey the rule 
that has been established by the 
teacher, whether or not pupils were 
consulted in making the decision. 
In a wholesome, democratic setting 
the child should be encouraged to 
Maintain his dissident views, ex- 
press them, and work for their 
adoption, even while he obeys the 
distasteful majority rule. To omit 
this part of the democratic concept 
from classroom experience is to 
give the child a false notion, push- 
ing him closer to mass conformity, 
conditioning him to accept what 
the majority approves. 

Still another peril lies in attempt- 
ing to apply majority rule on in- 
appropriate occasions. Democracy’s 
toughest problem will always be 
the day-to-day decisions as to when 
the people should be consulted and 
when the people’s representative 
should act on his own judgment, 
expert or not. Giving a student 
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some option in his work assignment 
is reasonable. Having a class as- 
signment determined by majority 
vote makes very little sense and 
distorts the nature of democracy. 
There is always the ludicrous ex- 
ample of the class that was asked 
to decide by democratic vote 


far more than 

leads to the anarchic = _— = 
tude expressed as, “ 

democratic right to do what I want, 
and I want to do nothing. I'm not 
interfering with anybody else. 

A more realistic approach for 
the schools might be to stress that 
democracy does not mean freedom 
as much as it means i 
Above all, students should be re- 
minded that in a democracy agree- 
ment isn’t necessary; participation 
is. 
Some of the pitfalls, then, lie in 
assuming that a truly democratic 
classroom can be established, over- 
simplifying the concept of democ- 
racy, encouraging agreement with 
the majority, applying the voting 

rocedure at inappropriate times, 
and emphasizing rights out of pro- 
portion to responsibilities. 

Of course, students should learn 
some democracy in school, and 
they must learn as much as pos- 
sible by democratic experiences. 
But these experiences must be 
carefully defined and properly 
executed. e 


Some Advantages 


Why Write for Professional Publications? 


Bar G. RAINEY 
In Business Education World 


me AST year I made a study of 
the status of professional writing in 


129 colleges and universities as it 
relates to employment, promotion, 
and salary. I do not intend to pre- 
sent the results of my investigation 
here; however, I want to mention 
one or two significant points re- 
vealed by the study that are rele- 
vant to this article. 

I asked the presidents of the 129 
colleges and universities if profes- 
sional writing had a favorable ef- 
fect on employment, promotion, 
and salary in their particular in- 
stitutions. The affirmative response, 
by categories, was: junior colleges, 
40 percent; senior colleges, 90 per- 
cent; universities, 100 percent. 
Also significant was the fact that 
more than 95 percent of the presi- 
dents expressed admiration for the 
teacher who had the ability, inter- 
est, and perseverance to write in 
addition to his teaching and other 
duties, 

Although professional writing is 
not a requirement for employment, 
promotion, or salary increases at 
the elementary and secondary 
levels, it is logical to assume that 
here, too, the person who puts 
forth the extra effort necessary to 
write for publication will be looked 
on with favor by superintendents 
and principals. At any level, it is 


eee 
Bill G. Rainey is a member of the 
faculty at Murray State Agricul- 
tural College, Tishomingo, Okla- 
homa. Reported from Business Ed- 
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12-13. 

a 
good publicity for the school to 
have a writer on its staff. 

In line with my own long- 
standing interest in encouraging 
teachers to write, I recently sur- 
veyed 16 outstanding educators, 
requesting these leaders to give 
their opinions of the advantages of 
a classroom teacher’s writing for 
the professional journals. Collec- 
tively, these educators have written 
close to 1,200 journal articles in 
addition to numerous textbooks, 
monographs, and so forth. Because 
there was, as might be expected, 
some duplication in the points they 
made, I shall present their answers 
in the form of a summary: : 

The writer cultivates the habit 
of sharing with other teachers his 
teaching problems and success 
experiences. 

Writing keeps the teacher’s en- 
thusiasm and satisfaction in 
work at a high pitch. 4 

Writing articles of recognized 
quality enhances the value of the 
teacher to the employing institu- 
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tion and sometimes leads to other 
opportunities to be of service to 
the profession. 

Writing helps to keep the teach- 
er up to date in his field, since, in 
writing, he has some obligation to 
evaluate critically what others have 
written on the same or similar sub- 
jects. 

The writer profits from the exer- 
cise of pulling his thoughts to- 
gether and expressing them coher- 
ently. 

Writing makes possible greater 
professional contacts by introduc- 
ing the writer and his ideas to 
readers. From this the writer 
achieves recognition, enjoys esteem, 
and increases his chances of quali- 
fying himself to become a leader in 
his profession. 

A minor success in writing often 
leads one to attempt new and 
better ideas. 

Writing develops an apprecia- 
tion of research and report writing 
and is a demanding intellectual ac- 
tivity if it is properly done. 

Writing makes the teacher 
thoughtful—and, therefore, more 
effective—in regard to his own 
teaching, if only “to have some- 
thing to write about.” 


Can Teachers Write? 


Can teachers write a satisfactory applic 
about half of them can, said superinten 
survey. Poor spelling, poor grammar, 


vague language, incorrect statements, an 
the more important criticisms 


information . . . these are 


Writing rejuvenates the teacher's 
interest in his own professional 
status and activities and in his re- 
gard for professional leadership by 
himself and by others. 

Writing encourages one to ex- 
periment and to be creative. 

Writing helps to sharpen and 
crystallize the teacher's thinking in 
connection with what he is doing, 
and attempting to do, in his own 
classroom. 

A teacher who writes with in- 
sight will stimulate his fellow 
teachers by communicating his 
ideas and experiences. 

By recording in words what he 
believes, the teacher is frequently 
able to see his thoughts more vivid- 
ly, to note relationships heretofore 
unobserved, and to raise significant 
questions still unanswered. Weak- 
nesses and fallacies in thought are 
also revealed. 

Through research and experi- 
mentation that culminate in writ- 
ing, new knowledge is discovered 
and made a part of the culture. 

A bibliography of articles is a 
valuable asset when the writer is 
applying for a new position or is 
being considered for a promotion 
or higher salary. ° 


ation letter? Only 
dents in a recent 
poor organization, 
d lack of vital 


superintendents made about the applications they receive. 
—Virgil Harder in The Journal of Business Education. 
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If the Shoe Fits... 


A Letter 


to Virginia 


Max S. MARSHALL 


In 
| Peabody Journal of Education 


pe is an actual letter mailed 
March 1, 1961. We feel that it 
carries an important truth for all 
concerned with education. 


Max S. Marshall is Chairman, De- 
partment of Microbiology, Univer- 
sity of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco. Reported from Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XXX- 
VIII (May 1961), 321-22, 
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University of California 
Medical Center 
Dear Virginia: 

You ask me for “any information 
you might have on bacteria harm- 
ful to man.” Since I have spent my 
life on this subject, and so did my 
father before me, and since I am, 
I am sure, older than your father 
and mother, I cannot send you all 
the information I have without 
sending you my library and writing 
a book for you. 

The best I can do is to send you 
a book, under separate cover, 
which you can put in your library 
when you are through with it, 
either your own or in school. I am 
also sending you an article I wrote 
about this kind of question, which 
I hope you will give to your teach- 
er. Possibly he or she will not like 
it, so tell him or her that you are 
not to blame. 

You see, your teachers are try- 
ing to stir up in you an interest in 
what goes on about you, but teach- 
ers have fallen in bad ways in some 
of the things they do. If they told 
you how to use the library oF 
helped you find a book and to read 
it, then you would be growing with 
your learning. Even when they 
teach you to write a pleasant and 
correct letter, perhaps you learn 
something, though I think you can 
figure this out for yourself. 

But, when they get you to ask 
someone to do your work for yous 
then they are robbing you of 4 
chance to do your own discovering 
by thinking, by searching, and by 
studying. They are teaching you tO 
depend on others when you are 
just learning to enjoy depending 07 
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yourself. If this goes on, you will 
become not only dependent on 
someone else all the time, which is 
no fun and is not necessary, but 
also you will find yourself believing 
everything you are told, without 
thinking and what you are told 
will not always be as good as some- 
thing you thought out for yourself. 
You do not want to be a checker, 
being pushed around all your life 
over a checkerboard. You want to 
be the one who plays checkers, and 
wins some of the time. 

I am trying to help you with 


Information Wanted 
@ A teacher in California, 
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your project, but help a little more 
than that. My students are mostly 
24 years old or about that, and I 
get not only letters like yours but 
I see what happens when students 
subjected to this sort of thing ty 
to do advanced work. Some of 
them still think that, if they tele- 
phone to someone and ask a ques- 
tion, they have performed a great 
mental task. You be the one to 
whom they telephone, not the one 
who does the telephoning. 

Sincerely, 

Max S. Marshall. 


concerned about the kind of 


lunches one of her fourth-grade boys was bringing to 


school, decided to make a check. Said 
over the telephone: “I have 


the boy’s mother 
five children to get off to 


school, a husband to get off to work, and twin babies to 


take care of in the meantime. So 
d in the garage, and the children 


their own lunches. Is anything 


refrigerator and cupboar: 
and their father make 


I have a well-stocked 


wrong?” “Well, I just wondered,” said the teacher, “if you 
knew that for the past few days Billy's lunch has consisted 


of two bananas and a can of bee 


in Saturday Review. 


r.”—Mrs. J. D. Dickerson 


@ An elementary teacher in Michigan reports that the 


most confusing question as 


we supposed to do after we get di 
supposed to be doing.”—Frederick J. Moffitt 


tion’s Schools. 


ked by a pupil was, “What are 


one doing what we are 
in The Na- 


© The teacher in the first-grade classroom had given one 


group of youngsters some 


working with another group. 
this second group some clay 
middle of the room, thinking 


modeling clay while she was 


Finishing her work, she gave 
also. As she stood in the 
about what she would do 


next, one of her bright pupils noticed her and said, “Why 
don’t you get busy and do something, Mrs. Cunic? We're 
all busy.”—From Samuel M. Taylor, Principal, Union City, 


Mich. 
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A Critical Need 


Standard Educational Terminology 


ALLEN R. LicHTENBERGER 
In School Life 


ERR N educational in- 
formation is a most urgent need in 
American education. Problems im- 
portant to every segment of edu- 
cation grow more complex year 
after year due to this need for 
comparable information. But items 
of educational information can be 
compared only on the basis of com- 
mon definitions, and we have not 
yet achieved that uniformity. 
Take the term “teacher,” for in- 
stance. It is not always used in the 
same way. Some reports count as 
teachers the staf members who 
may or may not have part-time 
classroom duties, such as princi- 
pals, librarians, and supervisors. 
The number of “teachers” in such 
reports cannot be compared with 
the number of teachers shown in 
other reports counting only proper- 
ly defined classroom teachers. Until 
all reports on teachers use the same 
definition, there can be no reliable 
comparison without time-consum- 
ing adjustment of reported data. 
Another example would be 
“school,” a term used so widely 
that a definition would seem un- 
necessary, and yet the term is not 
used consistently or accurately in 
many instances. A count of 
“schools” may actually be a count 
of school buildings, school plants, 
or school districts, none of which 


Allen R. Lichtenberger is Special- 

ist in Standard Terminology and 

Definitions, U.S. Office of Educa- 

tion, Washington, D.C. Reported 

from School Life, XLII (April 
1961), 23-26. 
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would give an accurate count of 
“schools.” An elementary school 
and a secondary school housed in 
a single building are exch a 
“school,” just as one school housed 
in several buildings is a school. Yet 
reports do not always make such 
a distinction. 

These examples are mild com- 
pared to such terms as “director,” 
“coordinator,” and “supervisor,” 
three terms often used interchange- 
ably. 

It should be needless to give 
more examples., The important 
point is: We can compare items of 
educational information only on the 
basis of common definitions. When 
an item is discretely defined, wide- 
ly used as defined, and the data it 
produces need no adjustment when 
accumulated, we can say that it 
and its definitions are standardized. 

Data based on standardized def- 
initions are comparable. When wè 
have standardized most items ° 
educational information and their 
definitions on a national basis, we 
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4 will be on our way to achieving 
a high degree of comparability. 
Clearly, the basic task is to stand- 
ardize items of educational infor- 
mation. 

The need for comparability of 
educational statistics has long been 
recognized by educational leaders. 
They have made many attempts 
during the past 50 years to intro- 
duce programs for establishing a 
common language. It is unfair to 
say that the efforts have been in- 
effective—it is the enormity of the 
task of achieving universal agree- 
ment that has limited success in 
achieving standardization. 


IDENTIFY ITEMS 


Before we can define an item of 
information, we must first identify 
it. From 1912 to 1940, programs 
introduced to achieve “uniformity” 
fell far short of their goal but did 
result in the identification of many 
items logically a part of organized 
systems of educational records and 
reports. Moreover, they established 
the foundation for most of the di- 
visions of educational accounting 
and reporting and for many of the 
terms of communication now com- 
monly used. Such items as average 
daily attendance, capital outlay, 
debt service, revenue and non- 
revenue receipts did not become 
part of school records by accident— 
they were adopted by deliberate 
choice. 

Programs before 1950 empha- 
sized improvement of record 
forms, report forms, procedures, 
and channels of reporting. They 
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gave little attention to improving 
data items at their source, that is, 
what was recorded, how it was 
worded, and the meaning of each 
item. If the programs had empha- 
sized improving each item of data 
at its source, a greater degree of 
comparability of educational ter- 
minology would exist today. 
Data-processing machines are 
becoming an essential part of rec- 
ord systems at all levels of educa- 
tion. Increased use of this equip- 
ment has improved the mechanics 
of collecting information and dram- 
atized the need for standardizing 
data at point of origin. The princi- 
pal function of data-processing 
machines—the rapid treatment of 
great amounts of information—is 
lost when the basic items fed into 
them are not standard and com- 
parable. Speeding the flow of data 
from local school systems through 
state departments of education to 
national levels is futile and costly 
if the data have limited uses be- 
cause they cannot be reliably com- 
, combined, or used effective- 
ly in summaries, research, or plan- 
ning. Very few items of educational 
data can now be used in a nation- 
wide system of automatic process- 


ing. 

Sata items do not become stand- 
ardized merely by chance or 
through use. Comparability can be 
achieved only through a program 
designed to identify and define the 
items and encourage universal use 
of the items of education as de- 


fined. 
Since 1951 the Office of Educa- 
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tion, state and territorial educa- 
tional officials, and representatives 
of national organizations have been 
working cooperatively to standard- 
ize terminology. Handbooks defin- 
ing educational terms in the areas 
of state educational reporting, 
school finance, and school property 
have already been prepared, pub- 
lished, and issued. Handbooks are 
now being prepared on pupil and 
school staff personnel. Before the 
handbooks are issued, hundreds of 
representatives of school systems 
and state education officials study 
and discuss each item and agree on 
each definition to be included. 

Although much work remains to 
be done before the definitions in 
the handbooks are adopted and 
used on a national basis, progress is 
being made. Twenty states have 
already adopted the national-hand- 
book definitions on school finance. 
It is very likely that by 1963 nearly 
all the states will be using standard 
school-finance terminology. 

Still, there is an enormous 
amount of work to be done. We 
need to identify and define terms 
for the instructional program, 
subject-matter fields, instructional 
services, and auxiliary services re- 
lated to school management and 
operations. In addition, many ma- 
terials must be developed to assist 


Misunderstood Terminology 


Tue teacher added a note to Johnny’s report card, saying, 
“Johnny is not contributing.” The next day Johnny came 
to school with a scrawly note which read, “We don’t have 
much money, but here’s a nickel.”—From Midland Schools. 
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school systemsff"using the defined 
items. 

At the present rate of identifying 
and defining items of educational 
information, standardization wil 
not be complete for at least 
decades. Efforts must be inten 
fied, and this will require 
leadership from state departme 
of education and the U.S. Office of 
Education. f 

A committee of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers cle: 
set forth the roles of these age 
as early as 1929 when it desci 
the problem of standardization 
said that the job is “one of mul 
state approach with or without 
aid of the federal government . - 
Since, however, the very pr J 
is that of the federal system of € 
cation statistics, and this in il 
is possible only to the extent 
statistical uniformity exists a 
the states, the participation ana 
aid of the federal government 
comes to be an essential.” 

American education cannot at- 
ford to wait years to achieve com 
parability of educational informa 
tion. Nor need it. We can achie\ 
a high degree of uniformity 
a relatively few years by inte 
ing our efforts to acquire m 
power and financial support in pro 
portion to the size of the task. 


Some Reasons Given 


Why Few school Systems Use Merit Ratings 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


lee best teachers deserve the 
highest salaries. The only fair way 
to pay teachers is to rate them all 
and then pay them according to 
how good they are,” say many 
school-board members, parents, 
and other friends of schools and 
teachers. The report of the Presi- 
dents Commission on National 
Goals stated recently that merit 
pay should be universally adopted, 
with appropriate safeguards to in- 
sure fair treatment. 

Although merit pay for teachers 
sounds sensible, practice does not 
agree with theory, as many school 
systems have found out. 

The NEA Research Division is 
often asked why merit schedules 
have been abandoned. Seeking an 
answer, the Division asked this 
question of 91 districts that in at 
least two different years in the pre- 
ceding 21 had included superior- 
service maximum provisions in 
their salary schedules, only to drop 
them later. The kind of merit pay 
called a “superior-service maxi- 
mum” authorizes the board of ed- 
ucation to award superior teachers 
higher salaries than may be paid 
by the regular schedule to teachers 
of less than superior ability. 

Nearly two-fifths of the 71 re- 
plies said that the plans had not 
been put into effect, or were not 
really merit plans. About a tenth 
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from NEA Research 
Bulletin, XXXIX (May 1961), 61- 
63. 


mital as to the reasons. 


Thirty replies gave at least a 
partial explanation for the rescind- 


Evaluations unsatisfactory.—Dif- 
ficult to determine who deserved 
the extra pay; not enough data to 
support evaluation; no assurance 
that rating was accurate; eval- 
uation subjective; inconsistency 
among principals; no satisfactory 
instrument for evaluation; impar- 
tial rating impossible. 

Dissension created—Plan was 
controversial; dissatisfaction, fric- 
tion, ill will, resentment, or 
misunderstanding among teachers 
tended to create suspicion and dis- 
trust. 

Ratings not based on merit.— 
Majority of teachers received top 
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ratings; awards given on basis of 
seniority; rating was not discrim- 
inative, was passed around. 

Sense of injustice created.— 
Some felt it was unfair; there was 
suspicion of discrimination; morale 
was low; charges of favoritism 
were made. 

Opposition by teachers organiza- 
tions. 

Quota system restrictive.—Quota 
system froze out opportunity for 
younger teachers, was arbitrary. 

Burden on raters.—Not sufficient 
supervision to give assurance of 
accuracy; too heavy a burden on 
limited number of people; much 
record keeping; evaluation process 
cumbersome. 

Partial financing cause of re- 
sentment. 

Discontinuance recommended by 
a survey. 

Poorly inaugurated—Was im- 
posed without consent of teachers. 


The basic reason for giving up 
plans of merit pay appeared to be 
that no satisfactory plan had been 
developed for selecting the supe- 
rior teachers. The corollary, stated 
with equal frequency, was that the 
plans had created dissension. 
Words such as ill will, friction, re- 
sentment, misunderstanding, and 
suspicion were used in reporting 
the negative reactions of the staff. 


STATE PLANS 


Laws in Delaware and in New 
York requiring state-wide plans of 
merit pay for teachers have been 
repealed—Delaware’s in 1947, New 
York’s in 1955. These plans seem 
to have been eliminated for the 
familiar reasons—the ratings proved 
so undependable that teachers and 
administrators became dissatisfied 


and the plans were abandoned. On 
the other hand, a plan was put into 
effect in Florida in 1960-61. Each 
school system in the state is re- 
quired by law to provide career 
increments on a merit basis. The 
Florida Education Association, in 
its 1961 legislative program, has 
recommended that the plan be 
made optional rather than manda- 
tory. 
The Utah School Meri! Study 
Committee, appointed in 1953, has 
sponsored local studies for develop- 
ing evaluation methods that might 
be used in merit-pay plans. At least 
one of these local studies is still in 
process. Recent recommendations 
by the Committee for continued 
state support of local merit-pay 
studies or merit plans were rejected 
by the 1961 Utah legislature. 


THE 1960-61 PICTURE 


For 1960-61, a preliminary 
count identified 701 schedules 
from school districts 30,000 or 
more in population. Fifty-eight of 
these schedules, or 8.3 percent, 
authorize or require that superior 
service be rewarded with higher 
salaries. Fourteen of the 58 sched- 
ules (2 percent) are in Florida; 
these have been mandated by the 
state. The 58 also include 12 
schedules (1.7 percent) in which 
superior-service maximums have 
been reported in earlier years a$ 
inoperative. The remaining 32 
school districts (4.6 percent) have 
voluntarily adopted and, so far as 
is known, have put into effect plans 
for rewarding superior service: 
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Two of these 32 schedules are in 
districts of 100,000 or more pop- 
ulation; the remaining 30 are in 
districts of 30,000-99,999 popula- 
tion. 

If it is assumed that merit rating 
for salary purposes is desirable, and 
that the only drawback is failure to 
develop better instruments “for 
ranking teachers according to ef- 
ficiency, further efforts at valid 
identification of superior teachers 
seem to be the key to solving the 
problem. Most school systems in- 
clude both elementary and second- 
ary schools. Criterions are needed 
that apply fairly to teachers of 
many different subject fields and of 
pupils of various ages. Extensive 
efforts in the past to develop such 
measures have met only limited 
success. 

However, if the aim of the salary 
policy is to improve the profes- 
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sional service that teachers can give 
their pupils, it seems doubtful that 
the best approach is through dis- 
criminative ratings for salary pur- 
poses. A schedule is needed that 
offers salaries high enough to at- 
tract persons of professional ambi- 
tion and promise and that rewards 
experience and advanced prepara- 
tion. Except that existing salaries 
are commonly too low, this is the 
typical kind of salary policy today. 
Tt leaves to other phases of super- 
vision and administration the re- 
sponsibility for eliminating teachers 
who do not meet basic require- 
ments of proficiency, the responsi- 
bility for creative evaluation of 
every teacher, and the responsibil- 
ity for recognizing unusual abilities 
and of giving to their possessors 
the freest opportunity possible for 
contributing to educational ad- 
vancement. z 


© Teaching is the only profession I can think of that 


calls on most of its people to 


do essentially the same thing 


for the same pay. I doubt that the need for more first-rate 
teachers can be met as long as this system remains... I 


am suggesting that teaching may have to dev 


elop a hier- 


archy of specialized jobs that will give the capable, ambi- 
tious teacher much greater opportunities to earn higher 


pay, greater responsibility, 


Ference, Jr., executive director, 


Scientific Laboratory. 


more prestige. —Michael 
Ford Motor Company 


and 


© The American educational system lags behind Aus- 
tralia’s in evaluating teachers. It would seem that every- 
thing in education is being carefully evaluated here except 
the most important factor of all—the teacher. In Australia, 
teachers’ salaries are largely based on the teacher’s per- 
formance on the job rather than on academic qualifications, 
as in America.—Richard L. Whitford, Tasmania. 
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What Does Current Research Say about 
Poor Readers in High School and College 


ARTHUR S. McDONALD 
In Journal of Developmental Reading 


Jan results of research studies 
concerned with reading disability 
at the high-school and college level 
are often contradictory. 

Despite the conflicts and dis- 
agreements, the consensus among 
researchers is that no single cause 
or factor can be held solely respon- 
sible for reading difficulties. A con- 
stellation of related factors is prac- 
tically always found in cases of 
reading disability, if the research 
has been adequately designed and 
executed. Therefore, in any dis- 
cussion of individual factors affect- 
ing reading performance, it should 
be kept in mind that they always 
interact. 

The literature shows no conclu- 
sive study indicating that physical 
factors are significantly related to 
reading disability at the high-school 
and college level. Nevertheless, one 
recent research project has sug- 
gested that some types of severe 
reading disability may result from 
faulty mediation of nerve impulses 
in synaptic transmission due to 
chemical imbalance. 

Psychological theory and prac- 
tice have established relative func- 
tional independence of two large 
sectors of intellectual abilities: 
nonverbal factors, the ability to 
deal effectively and precisely with 
quantities as contrasted with verbal 


Arthur S. McDonald is Director of 

Reading Services in the Division of 

Adult Education, Marquette Uni- 

versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Re- 

ported from Journal of Develop- 

mental Reading, IV (Spring 1961), 
184-192. 
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factors, the ability to deal with less 
precise, often affectively toned 
verbal constructs. Several studies 
have found that disabled readers 
often have high measured intellec- 
tual abilities in the nonverbal or 
performance area and poor meas- 
ured abilities in the linguistic area. 

The author participated in @ 
project concerned with 50 disabled 
readers of high-school age and 50 
disabled readers at the college level 
and got results similar to those re- 
ported by George D. Spache for 
elementary-school children. The re- 
sults indicated that disabled read- 
ers did better in tasks involving $0- 
cial comprehension, ability to rec- 
ognize relationships between verbal 
concepts when presented orally, in 
attention to details, and in simple 
manipulative tasks than they did 
in tests reflecting attention, concen- 
tration, fluency, and freedom from 
distraction. 

The home and the school are 
also factors in reading disability: 
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A number of researchers have re- 
ported that inadequate home- 
family relationship situations were 
found in a majority of reading dis- 
ability cases. It may be pointed out 
that deficiencies in interfamilial re- 
lationships are often closely related 
to inadequate emotional develop- 
ment. 


POOR SCHOOL PRACTICES 


In regard to schools, there are a 
number of practices in the educa- 
tional system which tend to pro- 
duce defective readers. Some of 
these are inadequate preparation 
for the work-type reading in con- 
tent fields necessary at high-school 
and college levels; lack of training 
in mature reading; the absence of 
\ true reading instruction in many 
t high schools; and educational pol- 

icies which keep the high-school 
students in his group but fail to 
make him a member of his group. 
Increasing attention has been 
given to the relationships between 
y reading and emotional status. 
Many writers have pointed out that 
reading disabilities are accom- 
panied by more or less severe per- 
sonality difficulties. On the other 
hand, there are some researchers 
who did not find reading to be sig- 
i nificantly related to personal ad- 
justment. Jack A. Holmes conclud- 
ed that, for his samples of college 
Students, the data did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that a strong 
relationship exists between reading 
» disabilities in either speed or power 
of reading and any particular syn- 
drome of personality traits. 


_— 
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Still, disabled readers at the 
high-school and college levels often 
manifest definite emotional malad- 
justments and it has been empha- 
sized that every person dealing 
with poor readers must be alert to 
the presence of complicating emo- 
tional problems, which have re- 
peatedly been shown to interfere 
with learning. 

There are a number of overtly 
expressed deficiencies characteristic 
of high-school and college disabled 
readers that have been identified. 
These characteristics are: general 
vocabulary lacks, poor spelling, de- 
ficiencies in word sense, weakness 
in word recognition and structural 
analysis, selfconcept of being a 
poor reader, desire for more speed, 
lack of retention, inability to con- 
centrate, tendency to give equal 
stress and value to every word, 
search for the one best way to read, 
procrastination and cramming, and 
nervousness, restlessness, and fa- 
tigue caused by reading. 

Beulah K. Ephron has termed 
most of these “surface patterns” 
and reports that they are various 
expressions of fear: fear of taking 
chances, of making mistakes, of 
succeeding, etc. 

Maurice D. Woolf noted the 
presence of fear together with evi- 
dence of many symptoms associated 
with frustration. Alton L. Raygor 
and his associates found that col- 
lege students with reading disabil- 
ities differ from the achieving col- 
lege students in what they say and 
feel about reading. Such reports 
were significantly negative in tone 
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and effect. Students who improved 
their reading by means of work in 
a reading clinic manifested a gen- 
eral trend of personality change in 
the direction of decreased anxiety, 
increased emotional stability, and 
selfconfidence. 

Other studies show poor readers 
have a lack of selfunderstanding 
and a delay in identification with 
adults of the same sex as well as 
indications of low morale, extreme 
anxiety, and rigidity for the dis- 
abled readers. 

There are certain difficulties in 
carrying out research on the rela- 
tionship of emotions to reading dis- 
abilities that should be kept in 
mind. These difficulties include: 
biased populations available to the 
study; approach to the project with 
a possibly biasing attitude toward 
the importance of educational or 
psychological factors; paucity of 
means for adequately controlling 
within-group variability while com- 
paring to inter-group variability on 
a number of variables; superficial 
evaluations of personal adjustment; 
inadequate determination of read- 
ing status; and failure to equate 
groups on basis of emotional fac- 
tors for comparison on reading 
achievement. 


EMOTIONAL FACTOR 


Conclusions from research un- 
dertaken by Marjorie S. Johnson on 
the emotional factor in reading 
disability include the following 
points: 

There is no single personality 
trait or combination of traits in- 
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variably associated with either 
success or failure in reading. Vars 
iability of personality structure will 
be great within groups of bot 
achieving and disabled readers. 

Personal maladjustments which 
lead to inability to attend and co 
centrate will have a negative el 
on the development of rea 
ability. 

The presence of the very se 
symptoms of personal maladjus 
ment is more frequently associ 
with failure in reading than 
success. 

Emotional problems and reading 
disability occurring together 
likely to aggravate each other. 
must be considered in the t 
ment of the whole problem. | 

The influence of home condi 
tions is strong in determining both 
personal adjustment and achieve: 
ment in reading. ; 

Because multicausal factors an 
psychological functions 
reading disability in high-schoe 
and college students, and becaut 
reading is a function of the w 
personality and is one aspect 
the growth of the individual, 
ultimate goal of reading instruct 
must be the modification of # 
personal and social adjustment | 
the student wherever such adjus 
ment impedes reading ability. 

To be effective, reading 
tion will have to accept the tas 
dealing with the whole phenomen 
field of the individual, of planni 
to bring about changes in his 
perception as well as in his pi 
ception of his environment. 


A Laboratory Experiment in Chemistry 
The Use of Unknowns 


T. W. JEFFRIES 
In The Science Teacher 


©^T is a frequent and frustrating 
experience for the chemistry teach- 
er to know that students are par- 
roting definitions of elements, mix- 
tures, and compounds without an 
understanding of the differences 
which each exhibits. Attempting to 
overcome this, the author devised 
an unstructured laboratory experi- 
ment to point up the differences. 
The student is told that in sev- 
eral weeks he will be given an 
envelope containing a substance 
which is a mixture, a compound, or 
an element. The actual experiment 
is not introduced, however, until 
the basic laboratory techniques, 
such as filtering, bending tubing, 
etc., are completed. Only general 
information is given on procedures 
and references to be followed. 
The student is required to write 
a report explaining how he arrived 
at his decision regarding identifica- 
tion. His grade is based on the lab- 
oratory results and whether he is 
able to make an identification. The 
highest grade is given for a correct 
answer with logical laboratory re- 
sults. The next best grade is earned 
by an incorrect identification but 
with good laboratory results. The 


Se step in the scientific 


draw a cancellation —Boner 
view. 
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lowest grade is given for an un- 
supported ghiaione 


sugar, salt, carbon, manganese di- 
oxide, carbon and managese diox- 
ide, anhydrous copper sulfate, ce- 
ment, albumin, ferric oxide, or fer- 
ric oxide and red phosphorus. 
The students enthusiastically 
entered into the spirit of the inves- 
tigation, and results were highly 
gratifying. Although only a few ob- 
tained correct answers, all the stu- 
dents seemed to have a better un- 
derstanding of elements, mixtures, 
and compounds. ° 


method of thinking is to 
in The Science Re- 


The Role and Function of 


The 
Instructional Materials 


Center 


Wim C. MLLER 


In Educational Leadership 


oh do an effective job of teach- 
ing today, a teacher must utilize a 
wide variety of materials and ap- 
proaches. In response to the de- 
mands being made of our schools, 
the concept of an instructional ma- 
terials center, a unified service in- 
cluding both library and audio- 
visual materials, is receiving rapid 
acceptance among educators. 

It is the classroom teacher who 
feels most the stepped-up educa- 
tional demands our times have 
forced. Teachers have always been 
busy people but now with the in- 
creasing numbers of children, more 
emphasis on quality education, and 
the deluge of new knowledge and 
teaching materials, a comprehen- 
sive learning resources program is 
a necessity. The unified collection 


encourages more and better use of 
these materials. 

Whether it is called “materials 
center,” “curriculum laboratory,” 
or “learning resources library,” its 
purpose is to establish a richer 
learning environment by aiding 
teachers and students in dealing 
with the increasing amount of in- 
formation available, assist in use of 
the wealth of instructional aids, 
and help to employ effectively the 
methods and “hardware” of the 
new teaching technology. 

The distinguishing feature of a 
materials center is that all learning 
materials have equal status and re- 
ceive consideration. The collection 
may contain all materials used in 
teaching. Books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals; slides, filmstrips, recordings 
(and the equipment to use them); 
globes, maps, charts, and clippings; 
and less common but useful items 
such as models, specimens, and di- 
oramas. 

What a center contains and what 
services it offers depends on the 
school curriculum it serves. Since 
each teacher and the needs of 
youngsters in each school are dif- 
ferent, what is appropriate for one 
school may not be right for @ 
school of the same size in a nearby 
district. Some centers in elemen- 
tary schools have a sewing machine 
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for making costumes for dramatiza- 
tions; others have simple wood- 
working tools. Art supplies beyond 
those that are in each classroom are 
often a part of the center's collec- 
tion. 

Ideas, too, are part of the center. 
Bulletin-board materials and sug- 
gestions, exhibit and display ideas, 
scripts, field trip and community 
resources files, all things which will 
aid instruction are housed in the 
center. 


MOST IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


Probably the most important ele- 
ment of an effective materials cen- 
ter is its skilled staff. Mature, ex- 
perienced, professional persons 
who enjoy helping teachers and 
students are necessary to an effec- 
tive program. Given adequate cler- 
ical help and funds, such a staff 
can markedly influence teaching 


practices. 


The quality of the staff is vital 
to the program because they must 
be capable of aiding the varied ac- 
tivities taking place in a center. 
Teachers inquire about, order, pre- 
view, and make the materials they 
need. Students ask help on research 
projects or for a practical project 
Such as making a model, and they 
seek information about resource 
people, or field trips they might 
take, Administrators and curricu- 
lum people receive help in plan- 
ning effective teachers’ meetings or 
preparing booklets or posters for 
public-relations purposes. 

In general, two major types of 
activity go on in the center: read- 
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ing, listening to, and viewing of 
materials by teachers and students 
individually and in small groups; 
and teacher and pupil preparation 
of teaching aids such as charts, 
graphs, and slides. 

In the center, the materials spe- 
cialist is concerned with acquiring, 
organizing, housing, and distribut- 
ing the whole range of learning re- 
sources to enrich the learning en- 
vironment of the school. 

Materials should, of course, be 
as close to the consumer—the pupil 
or the teacher—as is practically pos- 
sible. Certainly as many as pos- 
sible of the commonly used tools 
for learning should be kept in the 
classroom. But to have the type of 
education our time demands, easy 
access to a wide variety of instruc- 
tional materials and skilled guid- 
ance in selection and use of these 
tools is necessary. 

To pause and consider the 
amount and nature of resource ma- 
terials our schools use today re- 
veals the shortcomings of many 
schools in maintaining an artificial 
division of materials. For example, 
a chart which could make a valu- 
able contribution cannot be shelved 
like a book. The audio-visual per- 
son does not feel it is his responsi- 
bility. The result is that a “no- 
man’s land” of materials is created. 
Because of this artificial division of 
materials, the purposes of educa- 
tion may not be served. This can- 
not happen when a school is served 
by a unified collection under the 
direction of a skilled materials spe- 
cialist. ° 


Who Profits from Special Placement? 
The Value of Special Classes for the 
Mentally Handicapped 
Frances A. MuLLEN and WILLIAM ITKEN 
In Chicago Schools Journal 


wane classes for the men- 
tally handicapped have existed in 
American schools since the turn of 
the century. They have grown and 
spread steadily in numbers, accept- 
ance, and distribution. Practically 
all large cities have long had such 
classes, and current trends indicate 
that a rapidly increasing number 
of smaller communities are finding 
means to serve these children. 
What is the value of special 
classes for these children? Do edu- 
cable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren progress faster academically 
or achieve better adjustment in 
special classes than when left in 
regular grades? What kinds of chil- 
dren profit from special placement? 
These and other questions have 
been the subject of four years of 
research in the Chicago Public 
Schools, under a federal grant 
totaling almost $600,000. This will 
be a brief summary of the findings 
concerning these three questions. 
The “educable mentally handi- 
capped” are, in general, the chil- 
dren who can eventually learn to 
read usefully. For the most part, 
they are ready to start to learn to 
read at age eight or nine, or per- 
haps not until ten. They progress 
slowly when they do start to read, 
but by the age of 18 they can 
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achieve a usable degree of reading 
skill, perhaps equivalent to the 
achievement of normal youngsters 
in fourth, fifth, or even sixth grade. 
They also attain useful degrees of 
competence in other educational 
objectives. 

School psychologists are reluc- 
tant to specify limits for EMH 
(educable mentally handicapped), 
since many factors besides a test 
score are involved in the diagnosis: — 
When an IQ range is specified, it — 
refers to scores on individually ad- 
ministered intelligence tests. There — 
is considerable agreement on & | 
lower limit of 50 or 55 IQ for — 
classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped, and more variation — 
as to the upper limit at 70, 75, 0t 
80. 


The academic progress of EMH 
children in either special or regular 
classes was disappointing, as ooa 
ured by standardized achievemer! 
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tests. With an average IQ between 
69 and 70 for all the retested 
children, we might hope for aca- 
demic progress at the rate of .7 
of a year for each school year. In- 
stead, the median gain was less 
than .5 of a year in both reading 
and arithmetic on the Stanford 
Achievement Test (counting only 
children whose mental age was at 
six years or above at the beginning 
of the measurement period). 

No consistent difference in aca- 
demic progress was demonstrated 
between the average EMH pupil 
in the special and regular classes. 
On the Stanford tests, the average 
regular class pupils made slight but 
not significantly greater progress. 

Measurements of change in ad- 
justment and personality factors 
over a one- or a two-year interval 
showed some significant differences 
between pupils placed in special or 
in regular classes. The hostility 
scale on the projective test sug- 
gested that the special class was 
more successful in reducing the 
hostility level of its pupils, espe- 
cially of the boys, while the pro- 
ductivity scale on the same instru- 
ment suggested that the regular 
class was more successful in in- 
creasing the pupil’s breadth of 
ideas. The sociometric interview 
suggested the possibility that chil- 
dren in the special classes showed 
greater progress in developing se- 
cure, confident, and friendly rela- 
tions with their classmates. 

How does it happen that a 
group of children in the special 
classes, many of whose members 
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may be significantly different from 
that of the teacher in the regular 


: 
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would consider evidence of - 


as 7 
As a second hypothesis, there 
may be improvement in the child’s 
adjustment and in the image his 

nality would present to the 
most unbiased observer as a result 
of placement in a special class. The 
child may have found release from 
pressures of impossible academic 
achievement inherent in his, per- 
ception of his classmates’ activities, 
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even if the regular teacher sets 
lowered goals for him. 

The teacher with 15 pupils can 
more effectively establish rapport 
and convince the deviate child that 
his good qualities are honestly ad- 
mired than can the teacher with a 
larger class. A special class teacher 
has special training in understand- 
ing this child and has sought this 
type teaching assignment because 
of an interest in its problems and 
challenges. 

This second hypothesis—that the 
child who presents adjustment 
problems in the regular grades 
shows a different and better pat- 
tern of behavior in the special class, 
not because he is a child who pos- 
sesses fundamentally stronger ad- 
justive capacities, but because the 
special class is better adapted to 
his needs—has drawn strong sup- 
port from several lines of evidence. 

A comprehensive study of the 
value of special classes should in- 
clude inquiry into the effect on 
nonhandicapped pupils of the 
greater homogeneity of grouping 
which results when the retarded 
child is removed and the teacher’s 
energy can be concentrated on the 
nonhandicapped. Does the pres- 
ence of a mentally handicapped 
child interfere with the learning of 
his nonhandicapped peers? This is 
a question that must be the subject 
of further research. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Several important implications 
for the diagnosis of mental retard- 
ation did arise from the research. 
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Individual psychological evalua- 
tions still underestimate the poten- 
tials of a substantial number of 
children with cultural handicaps, 
even when carried out by trained 
and experienced school psycholo- 
gists alert to the factors producing 
“pseudo-mental-deficiency.” 

Psychologists must be particular- 
ly careful in evaluating the poten- 
tials of children who have attended 
schools in the rural South, children 
with foreign-language backgrounds, 
and children whose environment 
may have failed to stimulate them 
to optimal intellectual develop- 
ment. Many such children made 
progress during the two years of 
observation at rates considerably 
above the expectancy for their 
measured IQ. 


When a school refers a child for | 


psychological examination with a 
view to determining his eligibility 
for placement in a special class, 
detailed information on the child’s 
personality, adjustment, and back- 
ground is as essential as data on his 
educational progress. 

Periodical reevaluation of all 
children designated EMH is man- 
datory. It is especially important 
in the cases where there is evi- 
dence of cultural deprivation M 
the background. 

There are also implications tê- 
garding retention of EMH children 
in regular classes. Well-adjusted 
EMH children, and particularly 
those well-adjusted EMH children 
who have recently come to the city 
from a rural South environment o 
who have foreign-language env" 
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ronments, may well be retained in 
regular grades even with measured 
1Q’s considerably below 75. 

Special class placement has been 
demonstrated to be superior to reg- 
ular class placement for the more 
severely handicapped, those with 
emotional or speech or other handi- 
caps added to the basic mental 
handicap, and those from homes 
marked by overcrowding, family 
instability, and contact with pro- 
tective social agencies. 

With more careful diagnosis and 
selection of children who will profit 
from special class placement, more 
children formerly labeled as EMH 
can be retained in regular grades, 
making room in the special classes 
for the children with severe prob- 
lems who need special placement. 

The program in the special 
classes needs searching study and 
improvement. Gains must be made 
in curriculum, methods, super- 
vision, and teacher training. Con- 
tinuous work in these areas is es- 
sential. 


IMPROVING ORGANIZATION 


The extreme variations found 
among educable mentally handi- 
capped children have important 
implications for the organization of 
instruction for such children. It 
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would appear worthwhile to ex- 
periment with special facilities for 
the persistently nonachieving edu- 
cable mentally handicapped child 
whose multiple handicaps have 
been mentioned. 

Another experiment might or- 
ganize rapid-track facilities for the 
pseudo-retarded child whose men- 
tal ability may have been under- 
estimated by psychological exam- 
ination. These are the high- 
achieving EMH children whose 
measured IQ’s are questioned and 
who are well motivated and well 
adjusted. Many of these probably 
could be returned to regular 
grades. 

The real question is not whether 
special classes are good or bad, but 
what kind of special services are 
needed by what kinds of young- 
sters in what kinds of school pro- 


grams. 

Findings of this study have al- 
ready been partially translated into 
action in the Chicago program. 
Further, like all good research, it 
has opened up more new questions 
than it has solved. Continued study 
of these results and of related prob- 
lems will undoubtedly result in ad- 
ditional changes for the benefit of 
all youngsters and in improved ef- 
ficiency of the school. e 


tells us that it’s bad to be an orphan, 
terrible to be an only child, damaging to be the youngest, 
crushing to be in the middle, and taxing to be the oldest. 
There seems no way out, except to be born an adult.—From 
Woodmen of the World Magazine. 
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Strange Companions 


Linguistics and I 


CARRIE STEGALL 


In Elementary English 


q UST as I had finally developed 
a “surefire” method of teaching the 
eight parts of speech to my ele- 
mentary children, I looked around 
for other worlds to conquer and 
enrolled in a graduate program to 
study toward a second major in 
English. 

Innocent of the thinking that in- 
vaded some college textbooks since 
my last bout with them, the first 
time the word linguist appeared on 
on the page of Margaret Bryant’s 
The Heritage of the English Lan- 
guage, I dismissed it as insignifi- 
cant. I knew before I could spell 
it that a linguist was one proficient 
in languages. 

But I was to encounter the word 
many times in the pages I was 
asked to read. I heard it coming 
from the tongue of my young pro- 
fessor, and even from the mouths 
of babes, my brilliant undergrad- 
uate classmates, I casually won- 


dered about their attachment to 
the word—nothing more. 

Then I began wading through a 
ponderous book about grammar, 
one ostensibly written by a heretic. 
I was the epitome of tolerance. I 
pitied Charles Carpenter Fries. The 
poor soul hadnt had my high- 
school English and Latin teacher to 
set him on the right track. Perhaps 
he hadn’t had the advantage of 
having been reared on the funda- 
mental belief that Grammar was 
the 67th book of the Bille. 

When I had finished those 18 
months of cramming for credit and 
began to digest the storehouse of 
facts, the wisdom and counsel of 
my professor began to seep 
through my mental block. I re- 
called how, after my frequent out- 
bursts about the stupidity of the 
modern approach, she had never 
argued; she had never forced her 
opinion; she had never ridiculed. 
She always said quietly, “Carrie, 
just be able to defend your state- 
ments.” 

In the months that followed, the 
term “structural linguistics” seemed 
to have a hypnotic effect on me. 
I wandered over the faces of books, 
struggled through workshops, con- 
versed with scholars, and have fin- 
ally come up with my own defini- 
tion: 

Structural linguistics is the study 


— nn nna 
Carrie Stegall teaches in the Holli- 
day Public Schools, Texas. Report- 
ed from Elementary English: 
XXXVIII (April 1961), 229-32 
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of the natural and informal struc- 
ture of oral language as used by 
educated people. (Please, for my 
elementary children I do not want 
amore exact and complicated defi- 
nition, even if the linguists do pro- 
test.) 

With this awakening, I was 
hurled back in memory to my desk 
in high-school English class where 
I had had the hardest time remem- 
bering to say, “I shall go to town 
Friday,” instead of the “substan- 
dard” usage, “I am going to town 
Friday.” 

Though I could write acceptably, 
I could not speak “correctly,” and 
I found no consolation in other 
people’s “degrading” speech. My 
brand of misery didn’t want com- 
pany. I knew my English grammar. 
Yet, I felt that inability to use it 
correctly in fluent speech was a 
personal tragedy. 

Thirty-plus years later, its no 
wonder I’m not a speaker. I’m still 
scared to death of formal usage in 
oral form. But I do appreciate 
company, and I shall never forget 
the wonder and awe I experien 
when I first heard a past president 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English use a plural pro- 
noun with a singular antecedentl 


VISION EXTENDED 


But what does structural lin- 
guistics have to do with all this? 
Just this: Having been stripped of 
my grammatical armor, I find that 
my vision has been extended. 
Looking, I have found tentative 
Success—only tentative, remember. 
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This new “wonder drug” seems 
to be the exact opposite of the 
semi-cure to which I was submit- 
ted. Instead of beginning with the 
book of pseudo grammar and pro- 
ceeding to writing and then to 
speech, this structural linguistics 
cure begins at the base of the 
disease, speech, proceeds to writ- 
ing and then—if need be—to gram- 
mar. If the average patient doesn’t 
want to continue with the whole 
cure, to formal speech and writing, 
he can, nevertheless, acquire a 
measure of success in acceptable 
informal usage, sufficient to insure 
him freedom from speech fear in 
his life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. 

Now, my fourth and eighth 
graders are being guided to observe 
and imitate the natural and in- 
formal structure of the English lan- 

age as used by teachers and 
other educated people of their ac- 
quaintance. They also note the 
easy flow of language in their short 
stories and library books. You see, 
it is informal structure in written 
form. Simple and elementary sen- 
tence patterns that do no violence 
to the prevailing terminology of 
traditional grammar (except per- 
haps to ignore much of it) are be- 
ing slowly and cautiously devel- 
o in the classrooms with the 
children’s help and suggestions. 

We don’t turn to the rule books 
for the answers to our questions 
and problems. We listen, always 
mindful of who is speaking and 
why before we accept his speech as 
a model. 
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We read, with the same guards 
up that we use when listening— 
after all, reading is just speaking 
captured on paper with some 
necessary signals thrown in as a 
substitute for the voice. 

Then carefully, but freely, we 
speak and write, trying to emulate 
worthy models. When in doubt 
about a model, I turn to Robert 
Pooley, or some similar expert, just 
as I seek help from experts in 
other areas when my children pop 
questions that are foreign to me. 

No, my teaching isn’t what it 
used to be. My classroom is more 
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like a three-ring circus now than 
like the straight-jacket ward of a 
mental institution. 

It’s true that I haven’t found 
many of the answers, and I am 
forced to keep searching. I am not 
comfortable and secure and satis- 
fied in my teaching any more. Mis- 
takes are old familiar friends that 
I expect to meet often, but I prefer 
to advance by stepping on mis- 
takes to standing still ignominious- 
ly. 

We are strange companions, but 
delighted and excited ones—lin- 
guistics and I! s 


© James Thurber in his new book Lanterns and Lances 
(Harper, 1961) writes of his “bad year among the mean- 
ing-manglers.” The trouble started when Thurber heard 
a woman wind up a recital of a legal involvement with, 
“So they finally decided to leave it where sleeping dogs 
lie.” Thurber responded, “One can only hope the barristers 
for the other side will tumble for it hook, line, and barrel.” 

He found more “troubled idioms.”—“We are not going 
to hide our heads in the sand like kangaroos,” said one 
lady. Of history professors, another said, “It is not easy 
to make them colleagues. They are always looking down 


each other’s noses.” 


Mr. Thurber summed up with a troubled idiom of his 
own: “We writers are a brave lot. We stand at Armaged- 
don and we battle for the word while the very Oedipus 
of reason crumbles beneath us.”—From Words at Work, 
a Scott, Foresman and Company bulletin. 


© The little girl was repeating the alphabet in a praye™ 
like tone. Asked what she was doing, the girl explained, 
“Tm praying, but I can’t think of exactly the right words; 
so Im just saying all the letters. God will put them s 
gether for me, because He knows what I am thinking. ~ 
From Journal of The American Medical Association. 
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—+ With Education in Washington *== 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Downturn.—A few days before 
schools re-opened, HEW Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff called one of 
his infrequent press conferences to 
release the latest biennial survey of 
state schools systems by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The classroom shortage was not 
smaller. At the beginning of the 
1960-61 school year, the shortage 


* was 142,000. At the start of the 


1957-58 school year, state educa- 
tional agencies estimated the short- 
age at 143,000. 

Rising enrolments and higher 
prices carried the cost of operating 
the nation’s public elementary and 
secondary schools to a record $15.6 
billion in the past school year, an 
increase of $2 billion over 1957- 
58. The survey showed increased 
educational investment in every 
category but one—capital outlay by 
local school districts for land, 
buildings, and equipment. 

Though total expenditures in- 
creased by $2 billion in the two- 
year period, school construction 
and equipment expenditures were 
down 7 percent in 1959-60 com- 
pared with two years earlier. This 
was the first decline in capital out- 
lay for elementary and secondary 
schools since World War II. 

‘States and cities have about 
reached the upper limits of their 
financial capacities,” Secretary Rib- 
icoff warned. “There might be 
some holdback here and there in 
the hope of federal aid, but I don’t 
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think that is an important factor. 
The fact is, the schools do need 
help.” 


Turndown.—But there was no 
help from Washington as the 
Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition in the House of Represen- 
tatives turned down President 
Kennedy’s compromise school-aid 
bill by an unexpected 242-169 
vote. The defeat was stunning and 
alibis abounded. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The Administration did not 
fight as hard for education as it 
did, for example, for foreign aid. 
Backstage huddles with key polit- 
ical figures were a poor substitute 
for efforts to evoke massive public 
support to sway wavering Con- 
gressmen. The drive for passage 
should not have been left until the 
weary end of the Congressional 
session. 

9. The bill had few friends left 
after it had been compromised into 
its final form. “We consider it dis- 
crimination,” a Catholic spokesman 
said when private school loans 
were removed. Most Northern 
Democrats, including those from 
largely Catholic districts, voted for 
the bill, nevertheless. 

3. Defectors were mainly liberal 
Southern Democrats who usually 

rovide the needed margin of sup- 
rt for the Administration’s legis- 
lation. In this case, though, the 
pill’s lack of support for teachers’ 
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salaries gave them an excuse to 
cast one vote to please home-town 
conservatives. 

By supporting aid to “federally 
impacted” areas for another two 
years, the Administration strongly 
hinted that the fight for federal 
aid was over in the 87th Congress. 
The outlook will be no better in 
the 88th Congress that will take 
its oath in January 1963 unless 
the Administration increases its 
strength in the House of Represen- 
tatives at the polls next year. Only 
once in the Twentieth Century, 
however, has the party in the 
White House managed to increase 
its strength in the House without 
the President on the ballot. 


Day in Court.—Organized edu- 
cation has taken the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to court 
to protest its recent rulings which 
“favor commercial interests at the 
expense of noncommercial educa- 
tional television.” Suit was filed by 
the Joint Council on Educational 
Broadcasting, composed of eight 
organizations including the NEA, 
American Council on Education, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, and the chief state 
school officers, 

To understand this unprecedent- 
ed action, a brief glossary of terms 
may be helpful. VHF designates 
the channels in general use, chan- 
nels 2-13. UHF channels 14-83, on 
the other hand, though more plen- 
tiful, can be received by fewer 
than 4 million of the 45 million 
homes with TV sets, Fixing a VHF 
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receiver to pick up UHF programs 
costs from $25 to $75. 

The FCC has reserved 267 chan- 
nels for ETV but 179 of these are 
UHF channels. Of the VHF chan- 
nels reserved for noncommercial 
use, too many are in such places 
as Silver City, N.M. (pop. 7022) 
and Sneedville, Tenn. (pop. 457). 
Less than 50 ETV stations are on 
VHF channels, compared with 
nearly 500 commercial stations. 
There is no ETV station from 
Boston to Pittsburgh, nor any in 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and many 
another metropolitan area. 

Educators contend that when a 
third UHF channel becomes avail- 
able in a community with two com- 
mercial UHF stations, the new 
channel should be given to ETV 
if school groups are ready to use 
it. A recent FCC policy statement 
seemed to agree. Then came the 
decisions on Rochester, N.Y., and 
Johnstown, Pa., both of which 
have two VHF commercial sta- 
tions. In both towns, educators 
who applied for the third VHF 
channel were frozen out by the 
FCC in favor of profit-seeking ap- 
plicants, 

“For the FCC to say that access 
to VHF is not critical to establish- 
ment of an adequate national edu- 
cational television service is to ig- 
nore the facts and deliberately con- 
fine educational television service 
to the specialized receivers of @ 
formal classroom,” the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters said in supporting the 
legal action. “Educational services 
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should at least be equal to com- 
mercial services, and the station 
score in the great communities 
across the country should be two to 
one, or three to one, instead of 
three and four to nothing!” 


White House Concerts—To the 
85-piece Transylvania Symphony 
Orchestra from the Brevard Music 
Center summer camp in North 
Carolina went the honor of playing 
the first of a series of “Concerts for 
Young People by Young People” 
held at the White House under the 
sponsorship of the First Lady. A 
Presidential assistant who played 
oboe at the camp 25 years ago got 
his alma mater the invitation. 

Since Mrs. Kennedy was in Hy- 
annis Port, Mass., the President 
welcomed the student musicians 
and 325 handicapped children 
from nearby schools who were in- 
vited to attend. “As an American, 
I have the greatest possible pride 
in the work that is being done in 
dozens of schools stretching across 
the United States—schools where 
devoted teachers are studying with 
interested young men and women 
and opening up the whole wide 
horizon of serious music,” President 
Kennedy said. Returning to his 
desk, he opened his office doors to 
listen to the concert on the White 
House lawn as he worked inside. 


To Prevent Drop-Outs—A plea 
for a nationwide effort to encour- 
age young people to complete their 
schooling was made by Sterling M. 
McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of 
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Education, in a statement released 
just as school opened for the fall 
semester. 

Commissioner McMurrin point- 
ed out that 2% million of the 10,- 
800,000 students to be enrolled in 
grades 9 through 12 of the nation’s 
public and nonpublic schools this 
fall will drop out before gradua- 
tion. He declared that recent sur- 
veys indicate that these school 
leavers normally have average in- 
telligence and that significant num- 
bers have ability levels suited to 
the demands of college. 

He declared that it is time to 
take a good look not alone at our 
schools but at our whole public 
attitude, to face up to the econom- 
ic and social factors which crush 
human initiative and creativity. 

“The majority of drop-outs,” he 
stated, “come from backgrounds of 
semiliteracy and poverty, some- 
times crime, often neglect. Al- 
though the early grades offer the 
underprivileged child some meas- 
ure of security, by the time he 
reaches high school the sociological 
pressures from outside are dom- 
inant. Three out of five drop-outs 
have not even had the benefits of 

idance and counseling to help 
them adjust sights to potentials. 
Even among the sizeable number 
of drop-outs from more privileged 
families there is a background of 
parental indifference to the worth 
of education. 

“AJl too often we undermine our 
country’s greatest resource, its 
brainpower, through indifference, 
complacency, and improvidence.”® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Buffalo, N.Y.: The Very Reverend 
Leo F. Hammerl, formerly associate 
superintendent, Catholic Diocese of 
Buffalo, has succeeded the Right Rev- 
erend Sylvester J. Hobel, now dio- 
cesan secretary of education. 

Freeport, N.Y.: John Henry Martin, 
formerly of Wayne, N.J., is now su- 
perintendent. 

Morristown, N.J.: Harry W. Wen- 
ner, formerly of Mountain Lakes, N.J., 
has mes, Frank P. Bogle, re- 
signed. 

Manitowoc, Wis.: Charles E. Jones, 
formerly of Beloit, Wis., is now su- 
perintendent. 

Anchorage, Alaska: Hillis K. Idle- 
man, superintendent for three years, 
has resigned. 

Ardmore, Okla.: James W. Bruce, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded George D. Hann, now re- 

ional representative of the U.S. Of- 
ice of Education. 

Mamaroneck, N.Y.: T. James Ahern, 
superintendent for 20 years, has re- 
tired. 

Menominee, Mich.: Alex M. Nelson, 
formerly head of Richmond Com- 
peas Schools, Mich., is now super- 

lent, 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Houston, Tex.: Philip 
G. Hoffman has succeeded A. D, 
Bruce, retired. 

Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Millicent Carey Mc- 
Intosh, peen since 1952, has an- 
nounced her retirement in June 1962. 

Gettysburg College, Pa.: Carl Han- 
sen, formerly dean of the faculty, 
Cornell University, is successor to 
Willard S. Paul, retired. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
Howard L. Rubendall is now presi- 
ent. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu: 
Ray Johnson, formerly superintendent, 


Riverside County, Calif., is now as- 
sociate professor of school administra- 
tion. 

University of Bridgeport, Conn.: R. 
Daniel Chubbuck, superintendent at 
Darien, Conn., has been named Dana 
Professor of Education, effective Jan. 
1, 1962. 

Fairmont State College, W.Va.: A. 
Neil Frye, formerly superintendent, 
Grant County, Petersburg, W. Va., is 
now assistant professor of education. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Ira Fred Simmons, formerly superin- 
tendent, Jefferson County, Birming- 
ham, is now professor of education. 

University of Chicago, Ill.: Among 
the new members of the graduate 
school of education faculty are: Bert- 
ram B. Masia, H. Alan Robinson, 
Charles E. Bidwell, P. J. Foster, and 
Andreas Michael Kazamias. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Angus B. Rothwell, formerly super- 
intendent at Manitowoc, Wis., has 
been named Wisconsin state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 4 

Ralph C. M. Flynt has been name 
assistant commissioner for statistics 
and research services, U.S. Office o 
Education, succeeding Roy M. Hall, 
now at the University of Texas. Mr. 
Flynt was formerly assistant commis- 
sioner for legislative and program &e- 
velopment. 


American Education Week 
“Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report” will be the theme of w 
1961 American Education Week, 
to be held November 5-11. Pro- 
motional material for the week is 
available from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

In addition to the main theme 
the following daily American Edu- 
cation Week topics have been së- 
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lected for this year: Sunday, “Time 
to Test Our Convictions”; Monday, 
“Time to Decide on Essentials”; 
Tuesday, “Time to Work Togeth- 
er”; Wednesday, “Time to Explore 
New Ideas”; Thursday, “Time to 
Salute Good Teachers”; Friday, 
“Time to Pay the Price for Excel- 
lence”; and Saturday, “Time to 
Look Outside Our Borders.” 

The observance of the week is 
sponsored by the NEA, American 
~ Legion, National Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers, and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


Survey on Trends 

Greater emphasis in the schools 
on reading, and how to teach it, 
and an increased interest in study 
skills, and how to develop them, 
were noted in a survey of innova- 
tions planned in schools, recently 
completed by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The survey also indicated that 
teaching machines are still regard- 
ed as curiosities, rather than in- 
struments for general classroom 
use, but television is becoming a 
substantial force as a means of in- 
struction. 
$ A new course which showed up 
in many responses is one on note- 
taking and how to study, intended 
for the college bound. Many of the 
school districts also reported newly- 
revised courses in science and 
mathematics, and many indicated 
interest in team teaching. 


“Flying Classroom” Starts 
Tue nation’s first “flying classroom” 
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began sending lessons the second 
week in September to schools in 
six states of the Midwest. 

The Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction 
(MPATI) will beam 17 courses to 
students from first grade to college 
from a plane circling 23,000 feet 
above Montpelier, Ind. Equipment 
consists of two four-engine planes 
loaded with 614 tons of television 
equipment. 

Sample lessons for the experi- 
mental project were transmitted 
last spring before school closed. 
MPATI is a $10 million experiment 
sponsored by foundations and pri- 
vate industry. Its telecasts cover 
most of Indiana and parts of Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 


New Code Changes 

A cuance in the Building Exits 
Code of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association permits, for the 
first time, a two-story (no base- 
ment) school building to have open 
stairways, provided the building is 
completely sprinklered. 

The new code, which was adopt- 
ed by the Association at its 1961 
meeting in Detroit, also permits 
stairway doors in schools to be 
open if they are closed by a device 
which is “fail-safe” and connected 
to a complete sprinkler or fire 
alarm system. 

The Building Exits Code is pure- 
ly advisory as far as the National 
Fire Protection Association is con- 
cerned, but it is widely used as a 
basis of law and legal regulation in 
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the interest of public safety. Fran- 
cis R. Schere of the National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction 
was chairman of the committee 
which developed the 1961 edition 
of the code. 


Colleges Cooperate 
Cooperation, or “togetherness” as 
the social scientists might call it, 
seems to be the trend today, espe- 
cially among colleges. Among the 
examples: 

A group of 12 liberal-arts col- 
leges in Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Minnesota has 
recently formed the Midwest Col- 
lege Council to help well-qualified 
eastern secondary-school students 
and their parents become more fa- 
miliar with college opportunities in 
the Midwest. Some of the same 
colleges are also members of the 
Great Lakes College Association, a 
cooperative group working togeth- 
er to strengthen their educational 
programs. 

In the East, the College Center 
of Finger Lakes has been organized 
by four colleges in New York and 
one in Pennsylvania, Plans include 
a curriculum study to eliminate 
duplication of costly, low-attend- 
ance courses by unifying them in 
one college, a central library for 
expensive and rarely-used books, 
group buying of supplies, central- 
ized equipment, and an exchange 
program for faculty, students, and 
guest speakers. 

In Texas, a demonstration pro- 
gram in the sharing of college and 
university faculty resources has 
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been started by 11 colleges and 
universities. 

Called the Texas Educational 
Microwave Project (TEMP), the 
experiment is designed to transmit 
in a closed-circuit microwave net- 
work eight courses to the 11 coop- 
erating institutions. The courses to 
be televised were selected by a 
committee of administrators repre- 


senting all the schools. The experi- 


ment is being operated under a 
U.S. Office of Education contract 
(NDEA funds) with additional as- 
sistance from the Ford Foundation 
and the participating institutions. 


TV Courses 
For the fourth year, “Continental 
Classroom” will be presented on 
the TV network of the National 
Broadcasting Company this fall. 
The early morning program 
(6:30 to 7 a.m.) this year is a new 
course in American Government, 
with Peter H. Odegard, professor 
of political science, University of 
California, Berkeley, as teacher. 
In addition to the new course; 
the past season’s “Continent 
Classroom” course in Contempor 
ary Mathematics is being repeat 
in the half-hour preceding the 
American Government course. BO 
courses started Sept. 25. ’ 
On the Columbia Broadcasting 
System television network, @ new 
“College of the Air” course | 
offered this fall by the Learning 
Resources Institute. The new 0i 
ering is “The New Biology” W" 
Ray Koppelman, assistant professo 
of Biochemistry, University of Chi 
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cago, as teacher. It also started 
during the week of Sept. 25. 


International Seminar 
REPRESENTATIVES from more than 
30 countries are expected to attend 
the International Seminar on In- 
structional Television, to be held 
Oct. 8-18 at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The uses of instructional tele- 
vision in England, France, Japan, 
Canada, Italy, and the United 
States will be presented during the 
seminar. Sponsoring organizations 
for the meeting include the US. 
Office of Education, United States 
National Commission for Unesco, 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and Radio Corporation of 
America. 


ACE Meeting 

ABRAHAM A. Ripicorr, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Edward R. Murrow, director 
of the United States Information 
Agency, will give the keynote ad- 
dresses at the forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Council 
on Education, to be held Oct. 5-6 


[ in Washington, D.C. 
The Council meeting, which will 
be attended by representatives 
| 
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from 1,222 institutions and organ- 
izations, will consider the topic 
“The Future Pattern of Higher Ed- 
ucation and the Council’s Role.” 

Logan Wilson, former chancel- 
lor of the University of Texas, is 
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now Council president, succeeding 
Arthur S. Adams, who retired in 


July. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 3-6, National Council on 
Schoolhoni Construction, Atlanta, 

a. 

Oct. 5-6, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 8-12, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Oct. 8-18, International Seminar on 
Instructional Television, Lafayette, 


Ind. 
Oct. 16-20, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill 


DATES OF THE Cominc MONTES: 
Nov. 5-8, Adult Education Associa- 

tion of the U.S.A., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 5-11, American Education 


Week. 
Nov. 12-23, National Retarded 


Teachers of English, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 24-25, National Council for 
Geographic Education, 


Pa. 

Dec. 3-8, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29, National Business 
Teachers Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 


ony NJ. 
‘cb, 24-28, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. ° 


—————— New Educational Materials === 


The Schools. Martin Mayer. 
New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1961. Pp. xvii + 446. 
$4.95. 

At long last an extraordinarily able 
reporter has done an over-all job of 
telling what the schools are all about 
in a presentation that is fascinating, 
accurate, and disconcerting. This ex- 
position of American education (and 
European, too, as it relates to our 
schools) includes provocative observa- 
tions on the psychology of learning, 
the IQ, and tests and measurements 
with some asides on sales techniques 
of the big test makers. 

There is much more in this temp- 
erate and factual reporting of the 
educational system by the author, 
who candidly admits that many of 
his preconceptions about the schools 
were changed after he had steeped 
himself in educational literature and 
visited schools. If Admiral Rickover 
or even Dr. Conant had done the 
homework and the legwork that Mr. 
Mayer did, they pict (ied come up 
with a more rational understanding 
of American education. 

Without a doubt, this book is the 
best and most interesting reporting 
about the schools that has been done 
in this century. It should be read by 
all school people and, hopefully, by 
laymen as ser 


The Transformation of the 
School. Lawrence A. Cremin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1961. Pp. xi + 387. $5.50. 
“The death of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association in 1955 and the 
assing of its journal, Progressive 
ducation, two years later marked 
the end of an era in American peda- 
gogy. Yet one would hardly have 
nown it from the pitifully small 
group of mourners at both funerals.” 
This book is a history of the pro- 


gressive movement in American edu- 
cation. It locates the origins in the 
general protest and reform movements 
of the post-Civil War period, relating 
progressivism in education to pro- 
gressivism in politics and social 
thought. It follows the progressive 
education movement through its hey- 
day in the twenties and thirties to its 
collapse following World War I. 

Mr. Cremin ties history of educa- 
tion in with general history, avoiding 
the isolation of education history from 
the social and intellectual forces of 
the era. He deals critically with Hor- 
ace Mann, Wiliam James, Edward 
L. Thorndike, John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and other “progressive 
educators who were significant in edu- 
cation, and our developing culture. 

Cremin demonstrates that educa- 
tion is a subject of cultural signifi- 
cance, one that cannot be ignore by 
students of social policy oT by“ 
thoughtful citizens. 


Education for College: Improv 
ing the High School Curric- 
ulum. Albert R. Kitzhabes 
Robert M. Gorrell, and Pau 
Roberts. New York: The Rom 
ald Press Co., 1961. Pp. V H 
195. $3.50. a 
This book is a commentary On a 

reports from the Portland, Orego™ 

High School Curriculum Study. ‘i 

study, completed in 1959, provi i 

a view of the secondary-school a 

riculum from the viewpoint of oa 

50 college subject-matter as m 

Thirteen volumes resulted from is 

study and this book interprets 

findings. 1 
The study of the Portland we 

system was a result of the hk he 

interest college professors and hig 
school administrators and | teac 
have in the high-school curriculum: 
was the task of the specialists to 
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sider the adequacy of the curriculum 
for college-bound students and to 
suggest ways of improving the teach- 
ing of college-preparatory subjects. 

The findings and recommendations 
are presented here subject-by-subject, 
including some dissenting opinions, 
and with some commentary on inno- 
vations in the area of mechanical in- 
structional devices. 


Issues, Problems, and Ap- 
proaches in the Teaching of 
English. Edited by George 
Winchester Stone, Jr. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 
Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 246. $2.50. 
“English, the humanistic course re- 
See of all students in our schools 
rom the grades to the college, has, 
as a sibe and a discipline, long 
been drifting toward chaos in our 
schools.” 

The above is the opening statement 
in the introduction to this book edited 
by the executive secretary of The 
Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Prepared to aid teachers of English, 
the book presents a series of writings 
i and commenting on what is 
aking place in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in our schools. The final section 
of the book presents a program for 
action, which “it is hoped will in- 
volve the imaginative and total re- 
sponse from the members of the pro- 
fession, in all the segments of Eng- 
lish teaching in our schools and col- 
leges.” 


Education for the Emerging 
Age: Newer Ends and Strong- 
er Means. Theodore Brameld. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. Pp. 244. $5.00. 

This is a statement of the ideals 
and methods of education based on 
the theme that “education can and 
should dedicate itself to the task of 
reconstructing a culture which, left 
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unreconstructed, will almost certainly 
collapse of its own frustrations.” 

With this book, Professor Brameld 
continues his analysis of educational 
theory and practice begun 10 years 
ago in his book, Ends and Means in 
Education. 

Brameld identifies cultural trends 
and tensions of the last decade (Soviet 
space achievements, lingering effects 
of the McCarthy influence, awaken- 
ing of the American Negro), and, 
against this backdrop, appraises con- 
flicting theories of education, and 
offers proposals for reorganizing the 
curriculum, the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, and the control of 
education. 

Contemporary educational spokes- 
men including Conant, Hutchins, 
Rickover, Bestor, and others are ex- 
amined in detail and measured in re- 
lation to the contemporary cul 
scene. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 
Reading Games; Strengthening 
Reading Skills with Instructional 


Games. Guy Wagner and Max Hosier. 
Darien, Conn.: Educational Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1961. Pp. 128. $1.95. 

Imagineering; Songs and Rhythms 
for Use in Elementary Schools. Ar- 
thur Lee and Geneva Ruth Mancebo. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 


54. $3.00 
My- 
ron Sutton. Chicago: Rand McNally 


Georg | 
Let’s Imagine Being Places. Janet 


Wolff and Bernard Owett. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 30. $2.75. 

About the Biggest Salmon. Will 
Hayes. About Ready-to-Wear Clothes. 
Terry Shannon. About Silkworms and 
Silk. Sophie Wormser. Atoms for 
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Junior. Les Landin. Chicago: Mel- 
mont Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 32 
each. $1.88 = +e ere 

Lan e for Daily Use. > 
Mildred ye Dawson and Bonnie 
Scales. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1961. Pp. 136. 
$2.00. 

The How and Why Wonder Book 
of the Civil War. Earl Schenck Miers. 
The How and Why Wonder Book of 
the Human Body. Martin Keen. New 
York: Wonder Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
48 each. $.50 each, paperbound. 

Substitute Teacher of Early Child- 
hood, Kg-Grade 2 and Substitute 
Teacher of Common Branches, Grades 
1-6. New York: Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961. $5.00 each. Teach- 
er's license training texts. 

Barron's How to Prepare for High 
School Entrance Examinations. Max 
Peters, et al. Great Neck, N.Y.: Bar- 
ron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 502. $4.95, cloth; $2.98, paper. 

A Pocketful of Seasons. Doris Van 
Liew Foster. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., Inc., 1961. Pp. 
32. $2.75. 

SECONDARY 

Reading Instruction in the Second- 
ary Schools, Henry A. Bamman, Ur- 
sula Sn and Charles E. Greene, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1961. Pp. vi + 266. $4.25. 

Experiments and Exercises in 
Physics. John W. Renner and Harry 
B. Packard. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1961. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

Homemaking Éducation in the 
High School. (Fourth Edition.) Maude 
Williamson and Mary Stewart Lyle. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 351. $5.00. 

American Government; Democracy 
at Work. Robert White. Princeton, 
N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1961. Pp. x + 707. $5.60. 

The Last Frontier: A Short History 
of Alaska. Ben Adams. New York: 
Hill and Wang, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 
181. Illustrations by the Eskimo artist 
George Ahgupuk. 


Interpreting and Teaching Ameri- 
can History. William H. Cartwright 
and Richard L. Watson, Jr. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA, 1961. Pp. xvi 
+ 430. $5.00, cloth; $4.00, paper- 
bound. The 31st yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Modern Junior High School Sci- 
ence; A Recommended Sequence of 
Courses. Abraham S. Fischler. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1961. Pp. x + 127. $2.00. A Science 
Manpower Project Mon: raph. 

The Junior High Scho) We Need. 
Jean D. Grambs, et al. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision 
Curriculum Development, 1961. Pp. 
vi + 37. $1.00. ; 

The History of Our World. (Revised 
Edition.) Arthur E. R. Boak, Preston 
W. Slosson, Howard R. Anderson and 
Hall Bartlett. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1961. Pp. xvi + 794 
5.80. 


Vanguard. Robert C. Pooley, et al. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. 608. $4.36. Nin 
grade anthology and handbook © 
reading skills. 

You and Your Food. Ruth Bennett 
White. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xii + 466: 
$5.32. 

COLLEGE 

Criteria for the Establishment of 
Two-Year Colleges. D. G. Morrison 
and S. V. Martorana. U.S. Office 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1961. Pp. 
viii + 101. Available from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. $.45. k 
Building a Philosophy of Ede 
tion. (Second Edition.) Harry > 
Broudy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: ere 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xv + 41% 
$8.00. A college text on the subject 

Forms and Forces in University 
Adult Education. James T. cani 
Chicago: Center for the Study of L 
eral Education for Adults, 1961. Pp. 
vii + 229. $3.00. 
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Simplified Calculus. F. L. West- 
water. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1961. Pp. xv + 160. $3.50. 

A Modern Russian Reader for 
Technical College Students. Edited 
by N. S. Fudel. New York: Pergamon 
Press Ltd., 1961. Pp. ix -+ 134. $5.50. 

Graduate Study in Public Admin- 
istration: A Gui to Graduate Pro- 
grams. \‘ ard Stewart. U.S. Office of 
Education Circular 631. Pp. xi + 158. 
Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
$1.25. 

The Campus and the People. M. M. 
Chambers. Danville, Ill.: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1961. Pp. 75. 
$1.80. Organization, support, and con- 
trol of higher education. 

People, Programs, and Persuasion: 
Some Remarks about Promoting Uni- 
versity Adult Education. Milton R. 
Stern. Chicago: Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 1961. 
Pp. vii + 101. $1.50. 

The Quantity and Quality of Col- 
lege Teachers. Earl J. McGrath. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College,, Columbia University, 
1961. Pp. 24. $1.00. 


GUIDANCE 

Using a Timetable in Educational 
Guidance. Glyn Morris. waa 
D.C.: Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1961. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

You and Your Career; 121 Careers 
Analyzed. H. Alan Robinson. New 
York: Collier’s Encyclopedia Educa- 
tion Division, 1961. Pp. 28. $.50. 

Job Futures for Girls in Biology. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Leaflet 35, 1961. Pp. 6. 
Available from U.S. Government 
ues Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


GENERAL 
Helping Children Reach Their Po- 
tential. Gladys Gardner Jenkins. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1961. Pp, 200. $2.25. A teachers re- 
Source book, 
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Decade of Experiment. Pp. 110. A 
10-year report of the Fi for the 


Advancement of Education, available 
free from the Fund headquarters, 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y, 

Educating Gifted Children. (Re- 
vised Edition.) Robert F. DeHaan and 
Robert J. Havighurst. Chicago: The 
University of cago Press, 1961. 
a a 362. $5.00. 

ese: Design and Analysis, 
ptr! Raymond O. Collier, Jr., 
and Stanley M. Elam. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1961. Pp. vii 
$ 7 og report on the second 
ann P ta Ka 
on educational pi n a 
and Education; An In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. John Dewey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1961. Pp. vi + 
378. $2.45. A Macmillan paperback 
edition. 

Complex Organizations; A Socio- 
logical Reader. Amitai Etzioni. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 497. $6.75. 

Education for Living. Jacob Sam- 
uel List. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

Craft and Contemporary Culture. 
Seonaid Mairi Robertson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. Pp. 
160. $3.50. A Unesco publication. 

School Volunteers. T. Margaret 
Jamer. New York: Public Education 
‘Association, 1961. Pp. xvi + 200. 
$3.95. Includes the history of the 
first School Volunteer ee aa 

Private Schools. (42nd Edition.) 
Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher, 
1961. Pp. 1280. $10.00. 

Pupil and Teacher Security, Ha 
A. Ballf. Walnut Creek, Calif.: B 
Publications, 1961. Pp. xi + 87. In- 
cludes treatises on “Liability for 
Pupil Injury” and “The Teacher in 
California.” 

Manual of Educational Statistics. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961. Pp. 241. $3.00. A Unesco pub- 
lication. 

Handwriting and Related Factors, 
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1890-1960. Virgil E. Herrick. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Handwriting Founda- 


tion, 1961. xii + 134. $1.25. A bibli- 


Revitalizin 
Small High Schools. Edmund A. Ford. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 11, 
1961. Pp. v + 54. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 

Teaching Left-Handed Children. 
Margaret M. Clark. New York: Phil- 
oppi ical Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 44. 
$2.75. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Educators Guide to Free Films 
(21st Edition) and Educators Guide to 
Free Filmstrips (13th Edition). Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Ser- 
vice, 1961. Pp. xi + 636 and viii + 
165. $9.00 and $6.00, respectively. 

A Stillness at Appomattox. Bruce 
Catton. The Great Gatsby. F. Scott 
3, P Two new Libraphone 
“Talking Books.” Can be purchased 
or rented from Libraphone, Inc., Long 
Branch, N.J. 

Parents Ask about Schools. A series 
of 12 films from the 1961 NEA tele- 
vision series, now available on black 
and white or color film. Available 
from Division of Radio and Press 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 
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DIGEST 


Relations, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Each filn 
$35 b&w; $135, color. 
Building Balanced Children. W. 
Cleon Skousen. An address on an LEG 
record on the rearing and education 
of a child. Available from Key Rec- 
ords, 7720 Sunset Blvd., Los Angele 
46, Calif. 
Television in Teaching. Herbert R 
Jenson. A 25-page booklet available 
from Educational Electronics Division, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. $1.50. 
Teaching by Television. (Second 
Edition). A 87-page report from The 
Ford Foundation and The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, avail- 
able from the Foundation, 477 Mad 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Growth of a Tree and Forests 
Trees of the United States. Two 24 
30” wall charts available from A 
ican Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
1816 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Free. 5 
Listen and Learn Portuguese and 
Listen and Learn Modern Greek. Two 
dual-language recordings. Each se 
contains three LP records and man- 
ual. Dover Publications, Inc., 180 
Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. $5.95 
each, 
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Dear S 

Ata meeting of the Prin- 
cipals’ ence of the Central 
Illinois ct of the Lutheran 
Church ouri Synod, an article 
from T UCATION DIGEST came 
under on, since part of it 
directly rned the parochial 
schools Lutheran Church— 
Missou d. 

The : entitled “Seven Ad- 
ditional s for Public Schools,” 
was w by William Marshall 
French In his article, Mr. 
French the following state- 
ment: eral or state aid is 
ever r available to church 
schools ivate schools, these 
instituti« vill grow in number 
and size. Not only will Roman 
Catholic and Missouri Lutheran 
Church schools apply for their 
share of the funds; other religious 


bodies which have long been com- 
mitted to the public-school ideal 
Will establish, in some instances at 
least, their own schools and seek 
to share in the distribution.” 
Unlike the Roman Catholic 
Church, which has made its posi- 
tion very clear on this issue, we of 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod have traditionally felt that 
government funds should not be 
used for the support of private or 
Parochial schools, Recently Dr. Os- 
yaa Hoffman, speaker for The 
Lutheran Hour, stated our position 
in regard to the issue of aid from 
the federal government to private 
and parochial schools . .. More re- 
cently The Board of Parish Educa- 
tion of the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
ae Synod also restated our posi- 
E The Executive Committee of the 
rincipals’ Conference of the Cen- 


tral Illinois District of the Luth- 
eran Church— Missouri Synod 
wishes to protest the aforemen- 
tioned statement of Mr. French. 
We feel this statement was a false 
assumption on the part of the writ- 
er, one which was made without 
regard to fact. We feel that the 
statement should be clarified, and 
our position stated accurately. 

Ronald V. Harman, 

Principal, Trinity Lutheran 

School, 
Danville, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

Your EDUCATION DIGEST is put 
to excellent use for many of our 
students, and I personally find it 
providing a quick overview of well- 
selected, significant writing. 

Whether you welcome sugges- 
tions from individuals I am not 
sure, but I hope you will not mind 
my forwarding from time to time 
an article for you to consider. 

Jay W. Stein, 

Administrative Associate, 

Office of Vice-President for 

Academic Affairs, 

Syracuse University, N.Y. 
(Editor’s Note: We always wel- 
come suggestions and comments 
from our readers, whether it be 
articles for possible condensation, 
ideas for improving the magazine, 
or comments pro and con on pub- 
lished articles.) 


Dear Sir: 

We have found that many of the 
articles in your publication, THE 
Epucation Dicest, are both im- 
portant and timely to teachers all 
over the country. We would, there- 
fore, like permission to call some 
of your articles to the attention of 
our teachers through the media of 
a “Newsletter” which our office 
sends out periodically . . . 

Chris S. Ballas, 
Teacher Consultant, 
Shawano County, Wis. 


li 
BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHA TS 
For Your Industrial-Education Depo nent 


Moder: 
School Sh 


Planninc 

(Third Editic 
The only book on t! varket 
that completely cov: -s the 
planning problems o* schoo 


shops—equipment list:, safety 
factors, principles of »::rchas- 
ing, standards, suggest- i shop 
layouts, etc. 


221 pages $4.50 
Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tol a wt 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook y! 
devised, Well indexed, 


Diamond Dust 
By Tom Diamond. A c 


lamon ollection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizig 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 page 5 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 
“Machine Drafting Data,” a four-page quick-reference chart. “The Di i 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,” a 20-page booklet giving informatio 
on rules of dimensioning, 

$1.00 each item for 1- is 5 : 1:50: copii 
Bat ct SEE mare Sat ME sh 60 coins 425 exch 


FRARKEN PUBLICATIONS 
On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and Supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


416 Longshore Drive Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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o.r religion is a normal part of 
A man’s life, should it not also be 
“part of a man’s formal education? 
if So, is it the function of a public 
School to impart an understanding 
‘and appreciation of religion? 
These problems puzzle not only 
the school administrator and the 
“teacher; they concern the laymen 
and religious leaders. This is an 
interview with Rolfe Lanier Hunt, 
former educator who for the last 
eight years has directed studies of 
ese questions by sectarian de- 
nominations. Dr. Hunťs back- 
ground includes teaching and 
school administration, and seven 
ears editorship of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. 
__ He has been executive director 
of the department of religion and 
blic education, National Council 
Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., since 1953. 
Question; Should public schools 
ep silent about religion? 
le public schools attempt to 
o am strict silence, not only re- 
(Barding particular faiths but also 
Concerning questions of whether or 
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> Religion: Its Relation to Public Education 


ARTHUR H. Rice 


In The Nation’s Schools 


wooo o o 
Arthur H. Rice is editor of The 
Nation’s Schools. Reported from 
The Nations Schools, LXVII 
(March 1961), 59-65, 106. 


not God exists, this silence is often 
mistaken for objectivity or neutral- 
ity. The practical effect may be to 
give support to the charge that 
religious questions have no impor- 
tance. On those occasions when si- 
lence needs to be maintained—and 
there are some-—the silence should 
be interpreted as a recognition that 
questions about the nature of God 
are beyond the province of the 
public schools, and pupils should 
be referred to their homes and 
churches. Religion should remain 
a live option for each pupil. 
While no preferment of one re- 
ligious group over another should 
be tolerated, schools should not 
pursue any trend toward a non- 
religious view of life. Attempts to 
dominate public schools by a sec- 
tarian outlook—theistic or human- 
istic—are to be avoided. 


a 
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some of the fundamental questions 
pertaining to religion and the pub- 
lic schools? 

One underlying consideration 
certainly is: To what extent is the 
public school responsible for trans- 
mitting our religious heritage to 
our country’s children? 

Other concerns are: Can the 
public school teach any part of 
this religious heritage, or facts con- 
cerning it, without violating our 
tradition of freedom of conscience 
of the individual? And, can the 
democratic principle of majority 
control of public institutions be 
reconciled with the principle of 
right of freedom of belief of the 
individual? 

Usually, administrative problems 
take a more specific form, such as: 
Shall we sing Christmas carols this 
year? Shall our school remain in 
session on the Jewish holidays 
when half of the children are Jew- 
ish and many of its teachers are 
also? Shall we have Bible reading 
and prayer in the public schools? 
Shall we provide for released time? 


ADVICE TO ADMINISTRATORS 


Question: What advice would 
you offer the school administrator 
who faces problems involving re- 
ligious education? 

This: Don’t try to decide them 
yourself. The way the decisions are 
made is important. Everybody who 
has a stake in the effect of the de- 
cision should have a voice in mak- 
ing the decision. The final respons- 
ibility rests on the board of edu- 


cation. 
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When pressure is put on the 
school administrator to do or not 
to do some particular thing, he 
should develop a process by which 
all the people in the community 
share in defining policy. Still, since 
decisions about religion in public 
education stand on a special con- 
stitutional base, majority rule is 
not enough; the individual has 
legally guaranteed constitutional 
rights. 

I see no reason for uniform na- 
tional policy. I like the traditional 
plan whereby decisions concerning 
curriculum are left as close to home 
as possible, and where parents help 
make decisions. 

Question: How can the teacher 
“promote religious tolerance effec- 
tively,” as the Educational Policies 
Commission recommends? 

Let the teacher use'the resources 
which are his in the public-school 
classroom. His pupils are likely: to 
come from many faith back- 
grounds. They often welcome op- 
portunities to explain the holidays, 
rituals, and other observances 
which are important to them. Such 
things come up naturally in the 
context of many school subjects. 
One element of competence for the 
public-school teacher is informa- 
tion that will alert him to these 
opportunities and their appropri- 
ate uses. A good teacher will wish 


to know about his pupils; this. 


means knowing something about 
their religious ideas as well as their 
intelligence and health, 

Question: Do you think the pub- 
lic schools are doing all that can 
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be reasonably expected in teaching 
moral and values? 

By and large, the public schools 
are doing what the American peo- 
ple want them to do. I think our 
public schools have had as much 
success in teaching moral and spir- 
itual values as any school system in 
history. Yet we can do better than 
we are doing. More attention to 
the ways in which schools teach 
moral and spiritual values is war- 
ranted and can bring good returns 
in improved instruction. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS BETTER? 


Question: What evidence is 
there, if any, that the private and 
parochial schools are doing a better 
job of character education than the 
public schools? 

For eight years I have been look- 
ing for objective data to answer 
that question. I am often asked, 
“Should our church start a paro- 
chial school?” 

I can cite no objective evidence 
that warrants concluding that there 
are differences between products 
of public schools and other kinds 
of schools that can be attributed 
to the kinds of schools pupils at- 
tended. 

The objective data I have ex- 
amined shows that results are re- 
lated more to the motivations and 
resources the pupil brings from the 
home than to the kinds of schools 
attended. The public school has 
been as successful as any other 
kind of school in teaching manners 
and morals, attitudes and citizen- 
ship, so far as the evidence I have 
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seen shows. It is difficult to make 
a universal statement about either 
the public or nonpublic systems, 
since there are many kinds of 
schools in each, but I think most 
public schools work at teaching the 
moral values suggested by the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission. 


RELEASED TIME 
Question: What is the signifi- 


cance of released time for the study 
of religion? 
The Supreme Court of the 


United States has declared that re- 
leased time is not contrary to the 
Constitution, provided public- 
school machinery and power are 
not used. 

Many church people who are 
unhappy to see traditional practices 
moved out of the public schools 
consider released time as the alter- 
native to promoting a parochial, 
denominational school system. 

As I assess the situation, released 
time works well when there is ade- 
quate preparation of teachers, suf- 
ficient planning, a good curriculum, 
and a community where people 
know and trust each other. Some 
problems of released time are ex- 
pressions of rivalries and tensions 
already in the community. 

Question: Do you know whether 
any high schools today teach spe- 
cifically an understanding of all 
the great religions of the world as 
a matter of information that young 
people should have? 

Perhaps from one-third to one- 
fourth of our high-school students 
are exposed to this kind of experi- 
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ence in their social-studies classes. 
A few high schools have an elec- 
tive unit in comparative religions. 
Where a teacher has competence, 
I see no reason why such an elec- 
tive course might not be taught 
the same as any other elective 
course. 

Question: Should a common 
core of information about religion 
be developed in the hope that it 
can get sufficient acceptance by the 
community or by the state to be 
offered as subject material in the 
high schools? 

Public schools are common 
schools that can teach only what 
the people hold in common—at 
least in sufficient consensus to sup- 
port by majority vote and taxation 
within the limits of constitutional 
terms. Within legal limits, I would 
encourage any local community in- 
clined to do so to experiment with 
this idea, as long as freedom of 
conscience is observed by avoiding 
compulsion in participation in the 
course either as a student or as a 
teacher. 

Question: What is your opinion 
on certain practices that some con- 
sider encroachments on the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church 
and state, such as financing school 
lunch programs and furnishing 
textbooks to private schools? 

Members of our committee saw 
a difference between applying the 
principle of church-state separation 
to textbooks, to lunches, and to 
other health services. The majority 
supported use of tax funds for 
school lunches and health services 


but opposed use of tax money for 
textbooks. Some of us were willing 
to see tax funds used to buy books 
if they were the same as those used 
in the public schodfs, I would pro- 
vide medical care for children in 
parochial schools as long as com- 
plete control of the expenditure of 
tax funds remains with officials re- 
sponsible to the electorate. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Question: What is your opinion 
concerning pupil transportation for 
nonpublic school children? 

The increasing traffic hazard in 
some places suggests that trans- 
portation is a service to the child 
rather than to the school. If the 
idea could be considered on its 
merits, it would have a_ better 
chance. 

Our committee majority opposed 
tax support for bus transportation 
for parochial school children, in 
part because of many reports that 
it was used as a precedent for de- 
manding tax support for parochial 
schools themselves. 

Question: Concerning the efforts 
to appropriate money at the federal 
government level for school con- 
struction and to distribute some of 
these funds for parochial-school 
construction, what do you and your 
colleagues think about this? 

In December 1952, the general 
assembly of the National Council 
of Churches issued this official 
statement: “The subsidization of 
education under religious auspices 
would both violate the principles 
of the separation between church 
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and state and be a devastating 
blow to the public-school system, 
which must be maintained. The 
solution lies in loyal support to our 
public schools and in increasing 
their awareness of God, rather than 
in state support of parochial 
schools.” 

Question: What is your further 
personal appraisal of federal sup- 
port to nonpublic schools? 

If tax funds are made available 
for the support of nonpublic 
schools, I expect Protestant church- 
es to open parochial schools. We 
would then have in the American 
society many ial school sys- 
tems, with the public school left 
for those with no other place to go. 
In such a circumstance, the public 
schools would experience increas- 
ing difficulty in procuring tax sup- 
port for improvements, facilities, 
and staffs. 

The day tax funds are made 
available to church-operated 
schools, the public-school system 
will begin to decline. 


SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Question: Is it true that parents 
who send their children to private 
and church schools do not support 
the schools? 

Studies made 30 years ago estab- 
lished this point so clearly that 
little attention has since been given 
to the matter in the professional 
literature. Outstanding individual 
exceptions to the rule exist, but 
the evidence shows that parents 
who send their children to non- 
public schools do not as a group 
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give leadership or effective sup- 
port to improving public schools, 
This fact is not necessarily related 
to any one particular faith group 
except as its membership in non- 
public schools may be larger. 

Parochial schools and private 
schools now enrol about one out of 
every eight children in the United 
States. What will it do if that many 
more enrol in these schools? I have 
a theory that when a certain per- 
centage of children in a community 
is enrolled in schools other than 
public, the schools of that com- 
munity tend to decline. The natural 
school leadership of the commun- 
ity at best becomes diverted from 
what would otherwise be its com- 
mon task, and at the worst be- 
comes divided to the point where 
there are not enough leaders to 
promote needed improvements in 
the public schools. 

Question: Would you apply that 
observation also to proposals in 
some of the southern states that 
would direct subsidies to private 
schools, including parochial, as a 
means of averting integration? 

In political life, southern con- 
gressional leaders can combine 
with supporters of church systems 
of education in other parts of the 
United States to make federal ac- 
tion entirely possible overnight. 
This could achieve the purpose of 
tax funds for nonpublic schools. In 
my book, this is still another of 
the facts of life we must take into 
account as we assess the over-all 
problem of religion and the public 
schools. . 


Training for Life or 
Educating for Life? 


The Rise and Fall 
of Life Adjustment 


MAURITZ JOHNSON, JR. 


In Saturday Review 


EN years have elapsed since 
the United States Commissioner 
of Education called a national con- 
ference to consider a report of the 
Commission on Life-Adjustment 
Education. In recent years, the 
U.S. Office of Education has made 
no acknowledgement whatever of 
its key role in instigating and pro- 
moting the life-adjustment move- 
ment. 

It is not the intention here to 
suggest that anything is wrong in 
the omission, but it is clear that 
something went wrong with life- 
adjustment education. Before the 
episode recedes too far into his- 
tory, it would be well to give this 
ill-named and ill-famed movement 
at least a parting glance. For, de- 
spite all the revitalization in Amer- 
ican education today, the basic 
problem with which that move- 
ment dealt remains unresolved. 

The impetus for the movement 
came in 1945 from a speech by 
Charles A. Prosser at a national 
conference on vocational educa- 
tion. Prosser’s thesis was that aca- 
demic education was serving the 
one-fifth of students who were col- 
lege-bound and that specific voca- 
tional training was suitable for 


another fifth, but that for the 
remaining three-fifths, neither was — 
appropriate, In other words, the 
majority of adults are neither in 
the professions nor the skilled 
trades. Their occupations require 
little previous training, and al 
stract academic learning is lacking 
in significance for them and soon 
forgotten. The question was: What 
can the school do to help these 
young people become better family 
members, better citizens, better 
workers? The answer was: life- 
adjustment education. The answer 
was considered so good that it was 
applied not merely to the forgotten 
three-fifths but to “all American 
youth,” a favorite postwar educa- 
tional expression. 

The term “life adjustment” is 
meaningless, and this fact surely — 
contributed to the eventual dis- 
crediting of what it represented. 
But the idea underlying the move- 
ment was quite unrelated to the 
m 
Mauritz Johnson, Jr., is Professor of 
Secondary Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. Report- 
ed from Saturday Review, XLIV 

(March 18, 1961), 46-47. 
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interpretations commonly accorded 
the term. Furthermore, the idea 
was not new. Life adjustment held 
forth several propositions, none 
novel and all widely accepted: 
Education equips people for living. 
Universal education is essential in 
a democracy and a necessary con- 
comitant of a philosophy of equal 
opportunity. The school of a 
democracy should produce respon- 
sible citizens. Happiness of in- 
dividual citizens is a legitimate 
goal of free men and their institu- 
tions. People usually have occupa- 
tional and civic responsibilities as 
well as those in the family. 

All in all, the above are so 
commonplace as to be trite. 

How can one explain the vitu- 
perative rejection and angry ac- 
cusations with which life adjust- 
ment eventually met? It had the 
sanction of the federal and state 
governments, the support of many 
respected educators, the sponsor- 
ship of nine major educational 
groups, including the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


Exactly, what was this phenom- 
enon of life adjustment? Cer- 
tainly it was not the stereotype 
created by uncritical critics who 
identified it with hairdressing, dat- 
ing, fly-casting, and homemaking 
for boys. Actually, it was many 
things rather than a single pattern, 
but the underlying characteristic 
was concern with the problems of 
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the individual student rather than 
the universal problems of man; 
with immediate problems rather 
than enduring ones. 

Whereas education has conven- 
tionally sought to provide many 
answers that might apply to what- 
ever problems might be encoun- 
tered in the future, the new 
approach was to identify existing 
problems. Whereas scholars have 
organized man’s knowledge into 
disciplines comprising the human- 
ities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences, life-adjustment en- 
thusiasts organized man’s know- 
ledge into various activities of liv- 
ing such as those of a worker, 
family member, citizen, group 
member, and consumer. One or- 
ganization was structural and em- 
phasized content, particularly that 
which is most universal and endur- 
ing; the other organization was 
functional and emphasized proc- 
ess, particularly as it applied to 
personal and contemporary con- 
cerns. Both sought to answer the 
same question: What is general 
education at the secondary level? 

If life adjustment was a miser- 
able answer, the question still re- 
mains. We know a future scientist 
needs all the science he can get; 
but how much does a future truck 
driver or waitress need? We are 
aware of the shocking slaughter 
on the highways, but should we 
therefore use our schools to provide 
driver education for all who intend 
to operate a motor vehicle? The 
decline of the family and the high 
rate of divorce disturb us, but 
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should we seek to improve the 
situation indirectly by teaching the 
facts in a sociology course or di- 
rectly through a course in which 
students consider how to select a 
mate and how to enrich life in the 
home? Must we choose between 
well-informed neurotics and igno- 
ramuses with excellent mental 
health? 

John Dewey's main efforts were 
directed against such “either-or” 
propositions. Were he alive today, 
he would reject both the nonintel- 
lectual exercises of life-adjustment 
education and the equally non- 
intellectual rituals widely being 
performed in the name of academic 
subjects which stand in need of 
“unfreezing,” not “watering down.” 

Life-adjustment education failed 
because it ignored priorities. It al- 
lowed future mothers to twirl ba- 
tons with no opportunity to hear 
and discuss Brahms. But it arose 
in the first place because existing 
programs also ignored priorities. 
The battles of the Revolution were 
considered more important than 
the idea itself. 

It arose, too, because process 
and application were being ignored 
in academic programs. The an- 
swers of the past will not fit the 
problems of the future; our only 
source of security lies in knowing 
how to attack problems. Yet the 
life-adjustment program fell þe- 
cause in attempting to correct this 
situation it neglected the content 
without which the process can- 
not be applied, and in concentrat- 
ing on content pertaining to spe- 


cific problems, it neglected content 
which is broadly applicable to 
many problems. 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


Training for life is one thing, 
educating for life is another. The 
former emphasizes the specific, and 
hence must be limited to the pre- 
dictable; the latter emphasizes the 
general, and hence in the long run 
is more valuable for facing the un- 
certain and unknown future. Thus, 
paradoxically, the academic ap- 
proach makes for better life adjust- 
ment, but only if sufficient atten- 
tion is given to the bearing knowl- 
edge has on life problems and the 
process of bringing it to bear on 
them. 

The more academically talented 
students readily learn this process 
and recognize applications. They 
do not need special courses to 
train them in this respect. Slower 
students undoubtedly do, but these 
should always be in conjunction 
with, not in place of, continued 
academic study at their level of 
comprehension. The danger lurk- 
ing in current pressures for more 
and earlier and harder academic 
studies for able students is that vast 
numbers of merely average stu- 
dents will be excluded from these 
courses, 

The problem of general educa- 
tion for all youths must be solved, 
and if the elements of a liberal 
education cannot be suitably pro- 
vided, life adjustment or some- 
thing similar to it will bounce back 
to fill the void. e 
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Team TEACHING” by Robert 
Anderson, (condensation in THE 
Epucation Dicest, May 1961) 
presents a concise description of 
the locale and organization of team 
teaching. It seems, however, that 
the description raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. 

As in various other reports on 
the subject, Dr. Anderson describes 
how team teaching is organized, 
scheduled, and housed. Proponents 
of team teaching claim that it pro- 
vides flexibility and efficiency in 


the use of time, space, materials, 
and teaching talent. In short, the 
major intent is to improve teach- 
ing. 

Practically everyone agrees that 
teaching can and should be im- 
proved. But what improvements is 
team teaching intended to pro- 
duce? In what observable ways 
will the quality of team teaching 
differ from the teaching it replaces? 

In the absence of a clear state- 
ment of principles of teaching 
which team teaching seeks to de- 
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An Opposing View 


Team Teaching: Form without Substance 


ANNE Hoprock 
In NEA Journal 


2 Se 


velop and demonstrate, one can 
only turn to the literature for clues. 
These clues may be found in abun- 
dance in Time, Talent and Teach- 
ers, published by the Ford Foun- 
dation. This is one of a series of 
brochures describing activities sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation, 
the agency which provides finan- 
cial support for the projects de- 
scribed by Dr. Anderson. 

Teaching, as envisaged in Time, 
Talent and Teachers, is largely a 
process of “imparting information,” 
providing whatever repetition or 
practice the learner needs to take 
it in, and checking by test or re- 
view to assure that he can give the 
information back. According to the 
brochure: 

“Teachers involved in school ex- 
periments have found that the 
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large class is appropriate and edu- 
cationally sound for imparting the 
basic information all students must 
have in a course. No longer, for 
example, need five biology teachers 
repeat essentially the same thing 
about the classification of living 
things into class, order, family, 
genus, and species five times a day 
for a total of 25 presentations.” 

As a supplementary means of im- 
parting information, Dr. Anderson 
and the Ford Foundation report 
cite the use by teacher teams of 
audio-visual techniques such as 


I 
Anne Hoppock is Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education, 
Trenton. Reported from NEA 
Journal, L (April 1961), 47-48. 
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tape-recorded lessons and overhead 
projection. 

The Ford Foundation report ob- 
serves that one reason for the pro- 
jector’s appeal is that the teacher 
can “readily project information to 
the class without having to turn 
around”! Further, the tape record- 
er enhances the efficiency of the 
teacher by enabling students to re- 
ceive instruction from him while he 
performs other teaching roles. 

In essence, according to such de- 
scriptions of practice, it is the 
teacher, not the pupils, who does 
the questioning, the researching, 
the organizing, the interpreting 
and generalizing, the using. Ac- 
cording to Time, Talent and 
Teachers: 

“In the large class, the teacher 
is primarily a giver and interpreter 
of information; in the small class, 
where presumably he confronts 
factually informed students, he 
acts both as a consultant who raises 
questions and counselor who guides 
students in their search for an- 
swers.” 

It seems reasonable to expect 
that the resources of time, money, 
and intelligence used in carrying 
on a series of research projects, 
such as team teaching purports to 
be, should produce some fresh 
creative ideas about effective ways 
of stimulating and guiding learn- 
ing. The kind of “tell and test” 
teaching based on the imparting- 
information concept has been too 
prevalent too long; its ineffective- 
ness has been demonstrated long 
since. 


Rather than strengthening the 
status quo in teaching, experimen- 
tation should develop new and im- 
proved ways to put into practice 
the knowledge about human 
growth and learning which is now 
available. These findings show that 
we need to know better how to 
utilize and nurture the curiosity of 
pupils; how to encourage them to 
be questioners, to learn the tech- 
niques of finding answers, to re- 
late learning to their present con- 
cerns so they can use it to improve 
their living; how to provide the 
personal support and understand- 
ing which releases their power to 
learn. 

To avoid the charge of reading 
the wrong reports of team teach- 
ing, or of drawing sweeping con- 
clusions from them, it is important 
to turn to the proof of the pudding 
—Dr. Anderson’s summary of the 
outcomes of team teaching. 

Dr. Anderson writes, “An im- 
mediate need . . . is to make cer- 
tain that team teaching is not dis- 
advantageous to children,” and re- 
ports that “no data have as yet ap- 
peared in support of the fear that 
some children will suffer academi- 
cally or emotionally from team 
teaching.” 


EXPECTATIONS 


This is encouraging. But is it too 
much to expect that the results in 
learning will be markedly superior? 
And should we not ask that there 
be some valid evidence that it is 
beneficial to most children rather 
than be satisfied with some “slight 
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indications” that it may be mark- 
edly beneficial to some children? 

Team teaching seems to create 
many problems. Dr. Anderson re- 
ports: finding adequate time for 
planning and evaluation, communi- 
cation difficulties in and between 
teams, complex problems of hu- 
man relations, difficulty in find- 
ing and training elementary-school 
“subject-area specialists,” confusion 
in assuming leadership roles and 
in group process, the need for new 
buildings designed for team teach- 
ing or remodeling existing struc- 
tures. 

Should not the creation of such 
problems be offset by quite supe- 
rior learning outcomes? 

It is disappointing to read in Dr. 
Anderson’s summary that “stand- 
ardized test results have been the 
chief yardstick in determining 
pupil achievement.” The makers of 
achievement tests would be the 
first to say that standardized tests 
measure only a limited area of de- 
sired learning and only to a limited 
degree. 

What does this “new” organiza- 
tion produce in the way of power 
to do more and better thinking, to 
behave more creatively, to apply 
democratic values, to become in- 
creasingly selfdirecting? How is 
evidence to be gathered regarding 
progress toward such goals of edu- 
cation as these? 


The case studies by psycholo- 
gists and trained observers indicate 
that results are no less satisfactory 
than in “typical conventional teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary 
schools.” What data are there to 
show that the unmet emotional 
needs of children are better met? 

Among other things, we have 
much to do in our schools to help 
the unmotivated children. Adults 
must realize that they cannot im- 
part their skill and wisdom to the 
young; they can only arrange those 
conditions which make it possible 
for each young learner to find his 
own. It is not enough for a teacher 
to know his subject; he must know 
how to help a child know. One 
might ask, why develop a new 
form of instructional organization 
unless it will serve a new or better 
function and help with problems 
which have haunted humane teach- 
ers for many years? 

Dr. Anderson states that “what- 
ever pattern of organization we 
choose to adopt or continue, we 
must realize that the basic prob- 
lems of instruction will remain to 
be solved...” 

It may be that the worst feature 
of our current preoccupation with 
organization, with moving children, 
teachers, and subjects about, is 
that it diverts us from facing up to 
the hard task of improving teach- 
i e 


ing. 


ot LWAYS be tolerant with a person who disagrees 
with you. After all, he has a right to his ridiculous opinions. 


—From Tid-Bits, London. 
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How the Concept Grew 


Social Promotion—a Misnomer ? 
Cart H. KUMPF 
In The National Elementary Principal 


C onsmmeraBLe harm has re- 
sulted from misuse of the term 
“social promotion.” When even 
educators misinterpret the mean- 
ings behind the term, it is small 
wonder that laymen become up- 
set about its application in their 
local school systems. 

There are far too many educa- 
tors and laymen who interpret so- 
cial promotion to mean the annual 
movement of children from grade 
to grade with little or no effort be- 
ing expended by the child. This 
notion assumes that all a child 
need do is live for a year and he 
automatically advances a grade. 

The harm results because re- 
sistance has grown to any promo- 
tional plan which suggests that the 
student did not “earn” his promo- 
tion. Social promotion, 100 percent 
promotion, continuous progress, and 
other such plans for grouping 
children are becoming suspect by 
the reactionaries who feel that only 
achievement of grade standards 
can serve as a sound basis for pro- 
motion. A few have seized on one 
small aspect of attempts to in- 
dividualize instruction, labeled it 
“social promotion,” and made an 
unwarranted simplification of the 
many-sided process engaged in by 
most schools in the education and 
classification of children. 

We need to examine the condi- 
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tions out of which the social pro- 
motion concept grew. 

For a long time, the curriculum 
was a collection of subjects, with 
each subject subdivided into blocks 


or grade expectancies. Administra~ 


tors and teachers then set arbitrary 
levels of achievement for each 
block, levels the child had to reach 
before moving on to the next high- 
er grade. These levels, arbitrary 
because no two schools interpreted 
them alike, were commonly known 
as grade standards. 

The literature of the early 
thirties is rife with accounts of the 
havoc caused by this concept. Fail- 
ure was common. It was not un- 
usual for 35 to 50 percent of a 
first grade to fail because of de- 
ficiency in formal reading. Success 
in study of one subject for an en- 
tire year hinged on a single exam- 
ination at the end of the year. It 
was common to find 11- to 13 
year-old boys in the fourth grade. 
As could be expected, many chil- 
dren dropped out of schoul as soon 
as attendance laws permitted. 
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Several factors militated against 
this procedure. Money was one. 
School board members and other 
laymen began to realize that each 
failure meant additional expendi- 


question whether this high rate of 
nonpromotion with accompanying 


were be- 


dren and childhood. New meanings 
were attached to child growth, de- 
velopment, maturation, and learn- 
ing. Few teachers or administra- 
tors escaped the interest and ex- 

citement of this study. 
As secondary-school education 
goal, 


out of school before attaining this 
goal. In our continued mass ap- 
proach to educating young people 
with emphasis on facts to memo- 
rize, and failure for those who 
fell short of the set standards, we 
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showed our unreal outlook. (Statis- 
tics show that even today about 
third of our ninth graders do not 
complete the twelfth grade.) 

Out of this grew an awareness 
that the child was something more 
than a receptacle for knowledge; 
that intelligence was something 
more than memorization. 

Most important of all, we learned 
that each child is an individual, 
that he learns at his own rate in 
his own way. A new concept 


have to take second place. 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Appreciating the fact that all 
children are unique, we are now 
attempting to individualize instruc- 
tion. Teaching must be rich and 
varied, the curriculum must be ad- 
justed to the individual so that 
instruction and content have sig- 
nificance to the life of each child. 
Each child must be placed where 
he can do his best. 

Grade standards are giving way 
to an emphasis on highest in- 
dividual achievement in terms of 
potential. Whereas grade standards 
caused undue pressures on the less 
able and were accompanied by low 
or failing reports, they permitted 
the more able to get by with little 
effort and yet receive high marks. 
The new approach offers challenge 
to all children of all capacities in 
terms of potential. Under this con- 
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cept, weaker pupils learn no less 
while the stronger pupils learn 
much more. 

School organization must be al- 
tered to agree with this concept. 
One aspect of this adjustment lies 
in implementing the conviction 
that, if a child is doing close to his 
best in terms of optimum men- 
tal, physical, emotional, and social 
placement, he should remain with 
his class. In no instance should he 
repeat work, for learning is con- 
tinuous. 

When a child is not achieving or 
growing to expected levels, it is for 
the principal and the teachers to 
plan to overcome the difficulties. 
In this process, the parents, educa- 
tional specialists, and the child are 
frequently involved. This is some- 
times called guidance promotion. 
It is predicated on the conviction 
that, given the proper conditions, 
children want to learn and will put 
forth great effort to realize their 
goals. 


CHIEF MERITS 


The continuous progress plan 
and the ungraded school have de- 
veloped from that background. The 
chief merits of these plans evolve 
out of the fact that they do not 
violate our understandings of chil- 
dren and the educative process. 

Unfortunately, some have fast- 
ened onto one small aspect of this 
total complex process and pop- 
ularized the term “social promo- 
tion.” The chief harm is that use 
of the term fosters in the mind 
the notion that pupils are promoted 


for no other reason than that of 
keeping them with their social 
group. 

Today we have a few vocal in- 
dividuals making an effort to have 
subject-matter mastery as the only 
criterion for promotion. High stand- 
ards again are the watchwords. All 
too few educators and fewer lay- 
men realize that standards, how- 
ever high, deal in minimums—what 
is the least achievement that will 
be accepted for promotion. This 
notion, as indicated earlier, puts 
undue pressure on children of low 
ability and allows the very able to 
move along with little effort. 

Teachers need to be clear in 
their understanding of the stand- 
ards position or we will succumb to 
its appeal. Once convinced by psy- 
chology that differences among 
children are normal, we can then 
proceed to estimate how they dif- 
fer and adjust the teaching-learning 
situation to take these differences 
into account. When this is done, 
adjustment to the child’s potential 
is possible. 

Certainly, the understandings 
and procedures involved in help- 
ing each child to achieve near his 
capacity is not the simple, un- 
thinking process often associated 
with “social promotion.” Many 
good teachers across this country 
are already doing an excellent job 
of challenging and teaching the in- 
dividual child within the context of 
what has been described and ap- 
proved here. We can help by dis- 
pensing with the misnomer that 
gives a false label to their work. ° 
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What Are the Basic Goals? 


The Junior-High School of the Future 


Jean Gramps, CLARENCE Noyce, FRANKLIN PATTERSON, 
and JoHN RoBERTSON 


In The Junior-High School We Need 


J were is speculation resulting 
from the current re-examination of 
educational philosophy and prac- 
tice that perhaps too few students 
emerge from junior-high school to- 
day adequately equipped with the 
characteristics and attitudes con- 
cerning them and their world, and 
the mastery of basic skills of in- 
quiry and study, that we believe 
should result from junior-high- 
school experience. 

The demands of the future dic- 
tate that today’s practices be im- 
proved. Our young people need an 
educational program geared to the 
demands and opportunities of to- 
morrow. With that premise, we 
suggest here what the junior-high 
school of the future should be. 

The junior-high school must con- 
tinue, above all else, to recognize 
the development of democratic 
values as its central commitment, 
in every instructional area and on 
the part of all personnel. Lacking 
such values, our young people 
might become aimless robots an- 
swering to any master. 

Research indicates that second- 
ary education thus far has exerted 
relatively little impact on the 
values of young people. If values 
are to be affected by educational 
experience, such experience must 
exert its effect before the senior- 
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high-school years. Adolescence is 
an age of reorganization and re- 
direction, yet evidently education 
concerns itself very little with these 
phenomenons. 

We believe that the school in a 
democratic society must provide 
guidance and deliberate help to 
young people as they search for 
values, The junior-high school of 
the future deliberately will bring 
young people into situations in 
which they can explore, discuss, 
and face up to the confusions 
and contradictions of values and 
the unparalleled opportunities that 
characterize the world in which 
they live. 

Subject-matter content will be 
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reorganized in terms of the value- 
building orientation of the junior- 
high school. For instance, some 
persons hold that the level of tele- 
vision programming is a direct re- 
sult of lack of education in taste 
and discrimination. Yet, today’s 
adults were once in our schools. 
What was done to help them select 
wisely and to listen and watch 
with discrimination? 

In social studies, additional use 
will be made of commercial mass 
media. The object will be to ex- 
amine the various media as major 
social phenomenons, guiding and 
educating all in developing taste, 
intelligent buying practices, and 
enlightened attitudes, as well as 
for the educational content. 


EXPERIMENTS 


In the future, the junior-high 
school should rely on a basic 
policy of experimental develop- 
ment of the instructional program. 
So far as we know now or can 
predict, there are no permanent 
answers regarding what constitutes 
the best education. We can be sure 
of continuing change requiring a 
fundamental and continuing will- 
ingness to experiment. Experimen- 
tation implies careful study and re- 
search. Continual study, revision, 
and research must be a built-in 
part of the junior-high school of 
the future. Only through such 
means can quality education be 
assured through the changing years. 

The junior-high school of the 
future should seek continually to 
improve time arrangements for 


NEEDED 


effective learning and teaching. 
Quality of learning in most cur- 
riculum areas could be improved if 
time allotments could be more 
flexible. A longer school day would 
permit such adjustments. Within 
the available schedule, blocks of 
time should be used more exten- 
sively than at present. Periods of 
instruction and study should vary 
in length according to the needs of 
learning and instruction, and not 
be restricted by the traditional in- 
flexible period-schedules now com- 
mon. 

In many metropolitan areas, 
youngsters have few opportuni- 
ties for wholesome activities after 
school. Part of the trouble may be 
that school closes too early. Lab- 
oratories, libraries, and other spe- 
cial facilities are out of bounds 
after school closes, causing a waste 
of expensive space and a loss of 
precious educational opportunities. 
By adding time to the instructional 
day, the school’s facilities can be 
used more fully, and students can 
have a richer and less hurried edu- 
cational experience. 

Extending the school year is es- 
sential for’ similar reasons. The 
traditional summer vacation is ob- 
solete. Vacations should be provid- 
ed but spaced throughout the 
school year. The longer school 
year permits the total instructional 
program to be enriched. 

The instructional process should 
be planned explicitly for the junior- 
high-school years. If young people 
are to examine, study, and develop 
articulate democratic values in the 
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junior-high school, and if these 
are to be years of exploration and 
discovery in terms of self, voca- 
tional, and life goals, then the 
instructional must be 
geared to these purposes. The 
read-recite-quiz approach will not 
do. The emphasis must be on dis- 
covery, determining what consti- 
tues a fact or an opinion, on 
discrimination of sources of infor- 
mation and their relative reliability, 
and on the process of problem 
solving. 


SHOULD BE UNGRADED 


The junior-high school of the 
future should be an ungraded in- 
stitution. Today it is recognized 
that many students cannot be class- 
ified readily by grade levels. In the 
future, students will be assigned 
to courses on the basis of interests, 
achievement, and need. Grade 
level designations will be omitted 
in certain areas. Instead, subject- 
matter sequences will be devel- 
oped and students will be assigned 
on an individual basis. The various 
rates of physical, social, and intel- 
lectual maturation among junior- 
high school students constantly 
emphasizes the need for individual 
treatment and adaptations appro- 
priate for the age must be made. 

Essential to an ungraded organ- 
ization is the concept that in- 
dividuals will remain in school for 
a longer or shorter length of time 
according to the individual situa- 
tion. A rigid three-year program in 
the junior-high school is to deny 
what we know about adolescent 
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development. A better and highly 
possible situation is one where 
some students may move into jun- 
ior high at a younger age. They 
may stay longer to be on a devel- 
opmental par with their age-mates 
or may continue to progress rap- 
idly. Others, who need extensive 
remedial work, may remain in 
junior high longer than three years. 

The junior-high school of the 
future should incorporate routines 
and patterns that encourage civility 
in living. No one can be hungrier 
than a growing adolescent, yet to- 
day’s junior-high school is organi- 
zed as though students had no 
stomachs. We should give sym- 
pathetic attention to the physical 
requirements which indicate a need 
for a lunch period of at least 45 
minutes and a morning and after- 
noon food break. 

The school we need will operate 
without bells or buzzers shatter- 
ing the air at the beginning and 
end of instruction. Already some 
schools have demonstrated success- 
ful elimination of the clanging 
bell that symbolizes, among other 
things to young people, the nerv- 
ous way they are shunted from one 
activity to another. It is a simple 
matter to gear the central time 
control to electronic tapes and fill 
the school with music when it is 
time to move about. 

Today, individual maturity and 
serenity are hard to achieve. Yet, 
aesthetic awareness and creative 
experience help to make life more 
meaningful and more manageable. 
Future junior-high-school students 
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should be provided with an abund- 
ance of aesthetic and creative ex- 
periences. 

Aesthetic considerations must be 
a basic part of physical planning 
in new construction of junior-high 
schools, This trend is already evi- 
dent in many of the newer schools, 
some of which are beautifully 
planned, constructed, and land- 
scaped. Good music will be heard 
in cafeterias, home economics, and 
art rooms. Students will play a part 
in designing and caring for the 
grounds, taking pride and joy in 
the grass and flowers they help to 
cultivate. 

Allied to this will be instruction 
in avocational fields of art, music, 
and crafts. The purpose here will 
be to give each student a sense of 
the joy of creation in some medium 
congenial to him, an experience 
that can truly enrich his life. 

In the future, the junior-high 
school should provide extended 
guidance for all students. Many 
fateful decisions are made during 
adolescence—to go to college, to 
leave school, to prepare for a voca- 
tion. Youngsters need all the help 
that trained personnel can give 
them. In the future, the personnel 
should be available, prepared, and 
the school organized so that there 
is time for testing, conferring, and 
following through with counseling 
on both school and out-of-school 
problems. 

Both the administrative and the 
teaching staff in the junior-high 
school of tomorrow should be more 
effective. Just as we recognize that 


students have different talents and 
strengths, so we must recognize 
that adults have different levels of 
skills and talents. The teaching 
staff should be given appropri- 
ate differentiated assignments. One 
may be an excellent lecturer, an- 
other equally skillful with individ- 
uals, The assumption that all teach- 
ers or all administrators can do all 
things well must be forsaken. 
When assignments are made in 
terms of what the teacher or ad- 
ministrator can do well, frustration 
will diminish, staff morale will rise, 
and the students will profit. 

Gaining knowledge, skill, and 
understanding are the basic goals 
for junior-high-school students. 
Knowledge must be meaningful; 
skills must relate to use; and under- 
standing needs a foundation in 
reasoned and disciplined thought. 

The preceding proposals are de- 
signed to accomplish these ; 
poses by providing a situation im 
which skills are put to work, in 
which facts learned have meaning 
in terms of pupils’ understanding, 
and in which knowledge relates to 
the values by which the students 
and adults live. 

In such a setting, the tools of 
learning will have immediate sig- 
nificance and value. School will be 
an adventure which is increasingly 
selfmotivated and selfdirected. The 
school of the future will thus capi- 
talize on the urge of adolescents to 
reach toward independence and 
selfdiscovery and the achievement 
of a well-ordered and creative 
life. i 


A Trend Away from Coercion 
Advice to Voluntary Coordinating Agencies 
M. M. CHAMBERS 
In Voluntary Statewide Coordination in Public Higher Education 


pa N the developing world of 
science and learning, should a uni- 
versity move with the vision, alert- 
ness, speed, and grace of a hawk, 
or should it be like a wing-clipped 
domestic fowl in a henyard en- 
closed with chickenwire? 

A distant administrative bu- 
reaucracy superimposed over the 
university's governing board with 
power to veto its planning and its 
budgets inevitably clips the univer- 
sitys wings. And a superinstitu- 
tional authority confines a univer- 
sity with chickenwire. 

A reasonable degree of statewide 
coordination must be achieved and 
maintained because taxpayers and 
legislators rightly demand it. But 
need it be achieved, or, indeed, 
can it be accomplished, by “pass- 
ing a law”—by mandatory, coer- 
cive, compulsory methods? Why 
not by means of voluntary liaison 
and cooperation among the institu- 
tions? 

In brief, there are three main 
ways in which different states have 
sought to accomplish the continu- 
ing correlation of the services, 
functions, and financing of several 
higher educational institutions in 
their confines with a view toward 
the closest approach to a statewide 
system characterized by a desir- 
able diversity, accessibility, effici- 
ency, and quality: 
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of State College Presidents. Report- 
ed from Voluntary Statewide Co- 
ordination in Public Higher Educa- 
tion, 1961, 1-3, 58-68. 
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Consolidation, by abolishing all 
or several institutional governing 
boards and placing the institutions 
under the control of a single state- 
wide governing board. 
Compulsory coordination, where- 
by all existing governing boards 
are left undisturbed except that a 
new board without the respon- 
sibility of operating any institution 
or system is superim as an 
agency of coordination with man- 
datory or at least persuasive pow- 


ers. 

Voluntary coordination, where- 
in the several governing boards 
and presidents have, on their own 
initiative, formed a statewide or- 
ganization through which they ac- 
complish such primary functions 
as continuing studies of the state- 
wide system, fiscal analysis, agree- 
ments regarding initiation of new 
services and discontinuance of 
others, and formulating finance 
proposals for seeking state appro- 
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priations which all the boards and 
presidents can support. 

Conclusive evidence as to the 
relative merits of the three meth- 
ods is nearly impossible to unearth. 
Efforts to evaluate the methods 
consist mainly of intelligent theo- 
rizing by political scientists, which 
may be persuasive, but actually 
proves nothing. Of the three meth- 
ods, voluntary coordination has 
been the least studied and the least 
publicized. 

It is my belief, stemming from 
a study of the nationwide pageant 
of the last 20 years, that there is 
a trend away from coercion. If my 
observation is correct, then the de- 
velopment of this trend is a major 
event of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, and may well mark a turning- 
point of historic significance in the 
evolution of optimum relations be- 
tween state governments and state 
universities, 

Traditionally and correctly, a 
state university or college is not 
regarded as only an element in a 
routine department of state govern- 
ment. Primarily it is a “develop- 
mental arm of society,” dealing 
with developing society’s most 
promising human resources as the 
best means of advancing the na- 
tional well-being and security, of 
elevating the total culture. 

Recognizing the paramountcy of 
these functions, states such as 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and others have conferred on the 
principal universities a status of 
constitutional independence, sep- 
arate from and coordinate with the 


three traditional branches of state 
government. Is it accident or coin- 
cident that the universities of those 
states are among the most re- 
nowned in all the world? 

The supreme consideration is 
that the state universities be al- 
lowed to proceed with their work 
with latitude for selfdirection on 
the part of their governing boards, 
presidents, and faculties, in the 
service of the people of the states. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE FUTURE 


What advice can be given to 
voluntary coordinating agencies 
that are set up to achieve correla- 
tion? Events of the past seem to 
indicate a few guideposts for the 
future: 

Let the agency of voluntary co- 
ordination take itself seriously, 
with due respect for the weight of 
its task. It could possibly be that 
this form of organization might be 
the savior of diversity and auton- 
omy and academic freedom and 
ever-rising excellence in public 
higher education. 

Emphasize research—fact-finding 
and honest and thoughtful inter- 
pretation. Not research that never 
goes beyond confidential docu- 
ments undisclosed except in execu- 
tive sessions, but research that is 
published in reports accessible to 
the public, with the findings not 
merely published, but also pub- 
licized by releases to the press and 
to public relations writers. 

Let the agency also publicize 
itself—let the whole world know 
that it exists, why it exists, what 
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its purposes are, what some of its 
achievements are, and what some 
of its hopes may be. 

Find means of establishing and 
maintaining a t central 
office and staff. This much is cer- 
tain. There are many questions 
about the optimum structure and 
organization of the staff, not to be 
decided dogmatically, but get an 
office and staff. 

The choice between staff work- 
ers who are residents of the state 
and connected with one or an- 
other of the institutions represent- 
ed in the agency, on the one hand, 
and those brought in from outside 
the state and wholly unconnected 
with its institutions may depend on 
local circumstances, but, at least in 
theory, the latter choice has an 
edge. 

As to the type of qualifications 
to be sought in the director, the 
“big executive” who has had ex- 
perience in management of large 
affairs may have some initial ad- 
vantage in gaining the respectful 
attention of legislators, the press, 
and the public, but equally es- 
sential are the qualities which 
characterize a man experienced in 
conducting and directing research 
and in writing lucid, truthful, con- 
vincing, and attractive reports. 

Foster and maintain the state- 
wide viewpoint. What is the great- 
est good for the greatest number? 
Encourage statewide (interinstitu- 
tional) citizens’ committees for 
education beyond the high school, 
associations of parents of students, 
even statewide associations of alum- 
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ni whose focus is on the state- 
wide system as well as on their 
respective alma maters. 

Accept partnerships with the 
state federation of women’s clubs, 
the state unit of the association of 
university women, the state as- 
sociation of manufacturers, the 
state labor councils, the state or- 
ganization of farmers, the state 
chamber of commerce, whenever 
possible without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. These are strong allies. The 
people—all the people—eventually 
decide the fate of institutions. 

Accord suitable primacy to the 
topmost reaches of advanced grad- 
uate study and research, as repre- 
sented by the principal state uni- 
versity. The higher levels merit 
special encouragement, and the 
fact that they are relatively much 
costlier than the lower levels needs 
to be understood. Every state sys- 
tem needs to thrust upward its top- 
most point. This is the frontier. 

Recognize the principle of wider 
accessibility of facilities for educa- 
tion for the first two years beyond 
high school, either through numer- 
ous local public junior colleges, or 
through two-year branches of the 
state universities, or through a 
combination of these. Immediate 
post-high-school educational op- 
portunities should embrace “col- 
lege-parallel” courses preparing for 
transfer to four-year colleges; 
“technical institute” courses pre- 
paring for jobs in semiprofessional, 
subprofessional, and technical oc- 
cupations; and cultural and voca- 
tional courses for adults. ° 


To Help the Gifted 


Common Elements of Effective 
Learning Environments. 
GERTRUDE M. Lewis 
In Educating the More Able Children in Grades Four, Five, and Six 


eT of educa- 
tional opportunities for the more 
able children has captured the at- 
tention of the public. In response 
to this interest, a study was under- 
taken by the author to analyze a 
few characteristics of the more able 
children and to report on some 
school programs judged effective 
for these students. Since environ- 
ment is a vital factor in a learning 
situation, the study attempted to 
identify some common elements 
pervading effective learning envi- 
ronments in programs now in op- 
eration for the more able students. 

In almost every school and class- 
room visited, the observer noted a 
dynamic quality of excitement. 
Children, principals, and teachers 
were busy about things they be- 
lieved to be important. 

Looking for the cause of this in- 
tellectual excitement, the observer 
realized that in spite of differences 
in organization there were common 
elements in the environment, the 
administration, the teaching, in- 
structional materials, classroom ar- 
rangement, and the children’s ac- 
tivities. An interrelationship always 
seemed present, indicating that 
eagerness or activity in any one 
area apparently set off a chain re- 
action. 


Gertrude M. Lewis is Specialist for 
Upper Grades, Elementary Schoo Is 
Section, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Reported j 
Educating the More Able Children’ 
in Grades Four, Five, and Six, U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 1, 
1961, 65-73. 


Without attempting to anal 
all the work of the principals, it 
was evident that, whether man 6 

woman, each was a person and 
educator in his own right, capable 
of managing an energetic insti 


of it, but with major focus on the 
education of children. Each prinei- 
pal served as a key professional 
person, ensuring that all school 
services were administered to the 
children’s advantage, and enco 
aging the teachers to provide for 
the growth of individual children. 
When visiting a classroom, the 
principal entered into the spirit oka 
whatever was going on and k 
the teachers now and then whether 
they needed help. He took pride in 
exhibiting the accomplishments of 
both children and teachers. He in- 


vited close staff cooperation. $ 
Each principal served as a warm, 
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friendly host in the school. Not 
only did the visitor feel this, but 
so did the children. In one school, 
a disheveled eight-year-old redhead 
entered the principal's office just 
to say, “Morning, Mr. M............. x 

“He comes in every morning,” 
Mr. M........ said. “I guess he needs 
a man’s attention. He doesn’t have 
a father.” 

Apparently Mr. M......-....- "s pat 
on his back helped to start the day 
right for the boy. 

Each principal showed this per- 
sonal interest in the children, often 
greeting them by their first names, 
and his questions to the teachers 
revealed familiarity with the chil- 
dren's progress and conditions af- 
fecting their progress. 


THE TEACHERS 


As for the teachers, there were 
great differences in personality and 
appearance, but certain similar 
characteristics in the way they 
worked with children became ap- 
parent. 

The teacher's friendly, under- 
standing approach seemed to put 
the children at ease and invited an 
active, thoughtful attitude toward 
the work. Usually the teacher spoke 
encouragingly, but when a child 
showed signs of getting out of 
hand, he quietly called attention 
directly to the work to be done. 

Creativity and spontaneity 
marked the teaching. New prob- 
lems were sought for children to 
explore; new ways of expression 
were welcomed. The teachers did 
not take over and do the creative 
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thinking themselves, nor did they 
set a teaching pace so fast that the 
children could not take time to 
think and express ideas. They 
changed pace to let the children 
move ahead. 

The teachers took the children 
seriously, courteously, and with in- 
tegrity. “Let’s do it together” was 
the invitation for the children to 
offer ideas. The ideas were wel- 
comed without the customary ac- 
cepted or rejected signals—the nod, 
the smile, the frown, the terse 
statement. All ideas were weighed 
reflectively by children and teach- 
et for their worth in advancing the 
thinking or the doing. 

Most of the teachers liked and 
respected both children and sub- 
ject matter and wanted to bring 
the two together. They appeared 
to be well informed, at times even 
masters of certain subject-matter 
areas. They were not infallible. Not 
knowing seemed to be no disgrace. 
Instead, if the interest or need was 
high, teacher and children together 
took steps to find out what they 
needed to know. 

The teachers showed full respect 
for the traditionally recognized 
academic fundamentals and dis- 
played insight into how children 
acquire these fundamentals. Also, 
the children met situations that 
called for the use of skills in the 
fundamentals. Yet, the teachers 
seemed to understand the unity or 
relatedness of knowledge and were 
not disturbed but actually wel- 
comed transgressing subject-matter 
boundaries. 
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The teachers showed concern, 
too, for social fundamentals. Many 
acts of the teachers seemed to be 
aimed at helping the children de- 
velop positive perceptions of them- 
selves, and of how they, as individ- 
uals and as groups, influence their 
own lives and the world around 
them. The teachers helped the 
children clarify thought and action 
patterns which are controlled by 
deep-lying, seldom-changed atti- 
tudes. 

To the observer, long experi- 
enced in all sorts of schools, the 
abundance and adaptability of re- 
sources available to the more able 
students was impressive. Reading 
and laboratory materials, special 
opportunities, consultant help, field 
trips—all were available or readily 
secured. 

Located in the classrooms or in 
the library or materials center were 
books needed for current and an- 
ticipated studies. Several levels of 
dictionaries, several sets of refer- 
ence books or encyclopedias, and 
supplementary related fiction were 
likewise on hand. Reading material 
of a leisure type was available to 
stir the child’s imagination along 
many lines of interest and to give 
him pleasure. Usually the class had 
news magazines and a newspaper. 

The laboratory materials were 
equally impressive, containing all 
manner of visual aids, demonstra- 
tion devices, and materials de- 
signed to involve the children di- 
rectly with the physical properties 
related to the subject matter and 
specific learning experience. 


i 

Contributing to the environment 
were special provisions for oppor- 
tunities to explore special interests 
in many areas. Several schools had 
clubs in science, music, health, lit- 
erature, dramatics, creative dance, 
foreign language, and many other 
activities. Specialists were avail- 
able to supplement the teacher's 
efforts. Here and there, the ob- 
server saw evidence of people from 
the community being invited to 
contribute to a study. 

A particularly striking element 
in the environment was the physi- 
cal classroom arrangement. Ma- 
neuverability to accomodate func- 
tion seemed to be the watchword 
in furniture. Movable furniture 
permitted arrangement to suit the 
immediate need. Frequently, the 
children’s flat-topped desks were 
pulled together to improvise large 
smooth tables. Later, the children 
carried their chairs to form small 
groups with the teacher. 

Extensive shelves and wall stor- 
age provided ample and accessible 
space for reading and laboratory 
materials related to some current 
study. Supplementary materials 
were wheeled in and out on mobile 
units. Wide window ledges, extra 
tables, filing cabinets, and a stor- 
age closet were all available to dis- 
play work or to store work in prog- 
ress, 

And ever present was the atmos- 
phere created by a group of peo- 
ple, each genuinely interested, 
each doing his best, and all ele- 
ments present, both human and 
material, encouraging him. z 
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Some Generalizations from Research 
Grouping: What Have We Learned? 


ber 1960). In concentration camps 
and in civil life, many Jewish peo- 
ple of Germany willingly partici- 


diate lives, removing themselves 
from the realities of the dreadful 
consequences of their practices. 
Witnessing the reaction of many 
educators to basically discrimina- 
tory practices in the school causes 
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obtained by separating means from 
ends is not involved in some of 


mary motivation for practicing 
ability grouping has been the as- 
sumption that children, especially 
aaa 
Maurice J. Eash is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Reported from Educational Lead- 
ership, XVIII (April 1961), 429- 
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bright children, learn more if they 
are grouped according to ability 
and taught separately. How valid 
is this assumption? Research find- 
ings seem to support the following 
generalizations: 

Ability grouping in itself does 
not produce improved achievement 
in children. Improved achievement 
results from manipulation of com- 
plex factors involving curriculum 
adaptation, teaching methods, ma- 
terials, ability of the teacher to re- 
late to children, and other subtle 
variables. 

Recent research evidence seems 
to indicate that ability grouping 
may be detrimental to children in 
the average and lower ability 
groups. This is contrary to state- 
ments on the effects of ability 
groupings on achievement that ap- 
pear in summaries of earlier re- 
search. Recent research shows that 
children of lesser ability do appear 
to suffer from the deprivation of 
intellectual stimulation when iso- 
lated from brighter children. Con- 
versely, the brighter children do 
not appear to suffer when left with 
the average and lower ability stu- 
dents, at least through the elemen- 
tary school. 

Ability grouping at an early age 
seems to favor unduly the place- 
ment of children from the higher 
socioeconomic class in higher abil- 
ity groups. These children do not 
necessarily benefit, at least in ele- 
mentary and beginning junior-high 
grades, from the increased academ- 
ic diet, 

Available research (it is meag- 


er) does not support the prevalent 
assumption that college achieve- 
ment is improved by ability group- 
ing in high school. Rather, im- 
proved achievement in colleges as 
the result of high-school training is 
a function of many complex fac- 
tors. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


With the advent of ability 
grouping as a major instructional 
procedure, a major concern among 
thoughtful educators is the influ- 
ence that ability grouping may 
have on personal and social de- 
velopment. The question is: Does 
ability grouping militate against 
personal development (especially 
development of a healthy selfcon- 
cept) and social development of 
children? Research findings appear 
to indicate that the answer is yes. 

Evidence is fairly conclusive 
that grouping practices can assist 
in developing social situations that 
influence the studentť’s selfpercep- 
tion, his sense of dignity and 
worth, and his attitudes toward 
other children. Grouping practices 
should be concerned with further- 
ing establishment of social climates 
that will encourage intellectual, so- 
cial, and personal development of 
every child without detrimental ef- 
fects on individual children. 

Grouping practices are signifi- 
cant factors in establishing a teach- 
ing-learning situation whereby chil- 
dren can acquire the general skills 
and abilities all citizens in a de- 
mocracy need. This means that stu- 
dents need opportunities to work 
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GROUPING 


in common pu with a wide 
range of individuals. Separating 
students on the basis of ability re- 
duces the opportunity for exposure 
to a broad range of ethnic and cul- 
tural differences in the society. 


ability grouping. The classroom 
teacher is the key to what happens 
in any instructional group. Group- 
ing can assist a teacher in attain- 
ment of desirable education ob- 
jectives, but grouping practices are 
in no sense a substitute for teacher 
competence. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


There is a great need for more 
and better research in every area 
of grouping. Unfortunately, many 
of the current “studies” 
are not predicated on acceptable 
research design. It would seem that 
the research design must take into 
account such factors as: learning 
in its broadest sense, longitudinal 
achievement data, pupils’ attitudes 
and values, influence of group in- 
teraction, and differences in teach- 
ers’ classroom performance. The 
following are but a few areas 
where research is needed: 

There are differences in the 
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favor of their docile and/or con- 
forming peers. . 


Principles, Practices, 
and Conclusions 


Ten Years of 


Educational Television 


In The Uses of Television 
in Education. 


otimoven still in its in- 
fancy, television has already had 
such an impact on our society and 
shown such promise of value that 
all educators must face the ques- 
tion, “What can this medium mean 
for the extension and improvement 
of education?” 

The question must be explored 
in the light of evidence developed 
in the last decade. From that evi- 
dence, the following principles may 
be safely accepted as bases for the 
planning and use of television in 
education: 

Television is an important in- 
strument for teaching and learning 
at all levels: elementary, second- 
ary, higher, and adult. 

Television is a medium of com- 
munication, not a new method of 
teaching and learning. It permits 
many variations in the teaching 
and learning process, but its effec- 
tive use is based on the same fun- 
damental psychological principles 
which apply to all successful proc- 
esses of learning. The attitudes of 


the learner and the results of teach- 
ing are as certain to be affected by 
the quality of instruction and its 
adaptation to the needs and mo- 
tivations of the learner as in con- 
ventional instruction. 

Students can learn as well where 
television is used by the teacher as 
in the conventional classroom situa- 
tion; frequently, they can learn 
better. 

Proper use of television provides 
new incentives for students to as- 
sume more responsibility for learn- 
ing. 

Television is not a selfcontained 
educational entity, but an instru- 
ment which is significant only in 
the particular educational context 
in which it is employed. 

Optimum realization of televi- 
sion’s potential can result only from 
the integration of the teaching 
arts, the graphic arts, and the elec- 
tronics communication process, 

Television can improve the total 
instruction program. 

Effective television teaching de- 
mands more preparation and the 
assistance of more specialized per- 
sonnel than does conventional in- 
struction. 

Successful use of television im- 
poses responsibility for, and high- 


ey 


Reported from The Uses of Tele- 
vision in Education, prepared by 
the Subcommittee on Television of 
the Commission on Research and 
Service, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
in cooperation with the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, 1961, 7, 10-22. 
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lights the necessity of, cooperation 
among administrators, teachers, and 
other specialized personnel. 

Television is such a versatile, 
dynamic, and new medium that its 
educational use not only encour- 
ages but demands a continuous 
appraisal of ways in which it is or 
may be utilized. 

Television provides new and bet- 
ter ways of relating the activities 
of pupils, teachers, and parents and 
of making the community more 
aware of educational processes and 
needs. 

Appreciation of the values of 
television as an educational me- 
dium increases in proportion to ex- 
perience with its proper uses. 


DIFFERENT PRACTICES 


During the last decade, a num- 
ber of different practices in regard 
to the organization, administration, 
teaching, facilities, and financing of 
educational television have been 
used successfully. No one combin- 
ation of practices can be recom- 
mended as a model. The following 
are some present practices which 
have proved valuable in at least 
one community. 

In a particular institution, the 
policies and procedures for educa- 
tional television are administered 
by either a board, an executive ad- 
ministrator, a faculty committee, 
or an individual director. 

The functional responsibility is 
organized as a separate depart- 
ment on a level with other aca- 
demic departments; as part of an- 
other department, such as journal- 
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selected from those who volunteer 
for the duty. Selection is made 
after auditions or tryouts before 
cameras. The teacher is usually 


Frequently teaching-teams plan 
the content of a lesson or demon- 
stration and the technique of pre- 
sentation to assure its integration 
into the classroom lesson plan. A 
teaching-team is composed of a 
studio teacher and a classroom 
teacher, a group of three or more 
teachers, or a teacher and members 
of a production staff. 

The special preparation of studio 
and classroom teachers for educa- 
tional television is secured by 
learning on the job or by attending 
the special workshops that are of- 
fered by colleges and universities. 

Production facilities are in a per- 
manent television studio equipped 
with cameras, lights, and film and 
video-tape recording equipment, or 
a mobile television unit in a field 
or laboratory situation. Sometimes 
it may be a television camera in a 
regular classroom. 

The production practices are 
varied and numerous. A typical 
presentation would be rather com- 
plex. In addition to the teacher, 
there would be two cameramen, an 
audio man, a video control man, a 
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“floor man” to assist the teacher 
with materials and timing, and a 
production director to supervise 
the entire presentation. At the oth- 
er end of the scale, a simple opera- 
tion would be a single indivi 
using a remote control camera. The 
lesson may be transmitted live di- 
rectly to the students or it may be 
recorded on film or tape for de- 
layed or repeated use. 

Methods of financing educa- 
tional television vary. In some com- 
munities the board of education 
makes a contribution to an educa- 
tional station of a set amount per 
year per pupil within viewing 
range of the station. Some com- 
munities solicit funds in the same 
way that social agencies seek funds 
from the public or seek founda- 
tion financial support. Other fi- 
nance methods include charging 
tuition for credit-bearing courses 
and accepting contributions from 
business and industry for special- 
ized courses. 

A careful examination of the first 
decade of educational television 
leads to a number of conclusions. 
It is certain, for example, that tele- 
vision is being used successfully 
as an educational tool at all age 
levels. It is clear that students can 
learn as well as in a conventional 
situation. It is clear that adminis- 


TV Helps Education 


trators at all levels of education 
should study the ways in which 
television can be used as an im- 
portant medium of education. 

Educational television is not 
likely to cause technological un- 
employment. It may, however, re- 
sult in some modification of the 
traditional role of the teacher, 
especially the teacher in a self- 
contained classroom who has not 
been accustomed to cooperating 
with a librarian and an audio- 
visual-aids department. 

Most teachers adapt themselves 
readily and successfully to the use 
of television as a learning-teaching 
medium. But they do need to have 
the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the advantages of 
the medium. 

The benefits resulting from the 
use of television tend to relate di- 
rectly to the faculty investment of 
time and interest in planning. 

Television is useful in educa- 
tion in many different ways. It 
makes possible important improve- 
ments in the curriculum of small 
schools; it is a useful supplement 
to instruction in large schools. 

The values of television in edu- 
cation which have been demon- 
strated to date make continuing 
broad experimentation urgent and 
even imperative. £ 


Tue note from the parent read: “Please give Johnny some 
school work to do at home for the next few nights. Our 
television set is broken and we can’t get it fixed for about 
a week.”—Mrs. Joy Adams in NEA Journal. 
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Lights Are On in Flints Schools 
Watrer MacPEEK 


In Scouting 


@'T is a custom in many com- 
munities across our nation that 
students and teachers leave the 
school building in late afternoon, 
and the schools are dark and 
locked by night. That is not the 
case in Flint, Michigan, an indus- 
trial city near Detroit. When night 
comes to Flint, the schools are 
lighted, the doors unlocked, and 
the people come in. 

The figures tell the success story. 
Some 37,000 children use Flint’s 
41 community schools in the day- 
time; 52,000 children and adults 
use the schools at night. 

Flint’s successful community 
school program grew out of a 
chance meeting of a wealthy in- 
dustrialist and a schoolman in the 
depression year of 1935. The de- 
pression had hit Flint hard. 

Charles S. Mott, a director of 
General Motors, met Frank Man- 
ley, director of physical education 
of the Flint school system. Mott 
had served as Flints mayor for 
three terms, and as his friendship 
with Manley developed they often 
talked about their city, its educa- 
tional system, and its youth. When 
Mott asked Manley, “You'd like to 
build some boys’ clubs, I suppose?” 
the answer was, “No! I'd like to 
unlock the doors of the dozens we 
already have.” 

As a result of their discussion, 
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concept as 
jose a model for the nation, An 
average of 100 persons visit Flint 
each week to observe how that 
city’s schools function as education- 
al and recreational centers for the 
entire community. And for the 

three years education leaders 
have traveled to Flint to attend 
community school clinics so that 
they could return to their own 
communities and assist in establish- 
ing similar programs. e 
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Advice to Young College Teachers 


The Academic Con-Men 
Francis J. KERNS 
In The Journal of Higher Education 


ASEEN there comes to 
the average college teacher a dis- 
heartening awareness of his own 
limitations. Visions of transforming 
society and shaking the world of 
thought fade in the harsh glare of 
advancing years. And one realizes 
that he not only is not yet, but also 
never will be, a truly creative 
thinker or outstanding scholar. For 
the majority, genius is the goal and 
frustration the reality. 

The endless gray night of medi- 
ocrity threatens. The gifted few 
avoid it by their talent. They are 
of no concern here. Anyone can be 
extraordinary, after all, if he has 
extraordinary ability. No trick to 
that. 

The real challenge is for the rest 
—to become extraordinary, well 
known, and revered without un- 
usual ability. It is not impossible. It 
is being done all the time. But it 
takes flair, boldness, and a sus- 
tained effort in a carefully planned 
program. It is the remarkable 
achievement of the academic con- 
man, the man who, despite a lack 
of originality or tremendous learn- 
ing, becomes a luminary in the 
starry heavens of higher education, 
The young professor can do noth- 
ing more profitable for his career 
than carefully observe and emu- 
late. To such a man are these re- 
marks addressed. 
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Your first step is to establish 
yourself. The objective is to be- 
come a “leading thinker,” not by 
doing leading thinking, but in the 
infinitely more difficult way of 
mental legerdemain. It is not so 
difficult as it may at first glance 
seem. 

Achieving status is a basic re- 
quirement. For the beginner, per- 
haps the easiest method is name- 
dropping. Speak in public at every 
opportunity and include in every 
talk highly personalized references 
to important thinkers. It helps to 
insert, parenthetically and with a 
faint air of apology, intimate an- 
ecdotes about the great men. You 
might use: “As Toynbee has said— 
Arnold Toynbee (linger affection- 
ately over “Arnold”) has the most 
amusing habit of pulling on his left 
ear when he is grappling with a 
particularly vexing concept . . .” 
It may be that the ear-pulling is 
really done by Michael Shayne, 
whom you know about from read- 
ing Brett Halliday’s murder mys- 
teries, and that you have never 
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been close enough to Toynbee 
even to know whether he has a 
left ear, But the impact on the 
audience is incredible. 

As you advance, embellish your 
status by interspersing your talk 
with hints that the foundations are 
after you. “When we work out the 
details of the grant, we will be able 
to investigate this problem fully,” 
does very nicely, for example. You 
know that you have mastered this 
technique when the foundations do 
come after you offering grants. In- 
evitably, they will. 


BE VERSATILE 


Another prerequisite is to be 
highly versatile. Arrange with your 
home institution for an appoint- 
ment to the department of general 
studies, or to the committee on 
curricular integration, or some such 
ephemeral area, and never let any- 
one know what your field is. With 
this start, you will be able to be- 
come an authority in almost all 
branches of learning. 

Efficient con-men usually settle 
on one theme, or gimmick, and de- 
vote themselves to its exploitation. 
This has the advantage of elimi- 
nating much study and prepara- 
tion; you can give the same talk 
over and over in various places. 
The choice of your theme is vital. 
If you select an interdisciplinary 
vehicle, you will have taken a big 
step toward establishing your own 
versatility or universality. 

The more sweeping your vehicle 
is, the better chances of success 
you have, “The philosophy of 
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space-utilization and its impact on 
curricular research,” for example, 
could serve as both field and title 
and could last almost indefinitely. 
The philosophy of anything is 
especially good, perhaps because 
no one seems to know what philos- 
ophy really is, and almost no one is 
willing to admit his ignorance. 

An effective method of attain- 
ing versatility is to refer period- 
ically to esoteric items from vividly 
diverse fields, Post-Newtonian phys- 
ics, cultural anthropology, and non- 
Euclidian geometry are especially 
fertile areas. 


BE A PIONEER 


With status and versatility es- 
tablished, you are ready for the 
next step. This is to be a pioneer, 
to be on the forward, cutting edge 
of human thought, so to speak. Get 
ahead of the crowd, and they will 
never catch you. 

For this purpose, have new 
information at hand at all times. 
Refer to the very recent experi- 
mentation which more or less de- 
stroys all the concepts of classical 
aerodynamics; if anyone asks for 
references, simply tell him that the 
studies have not yet been trans- 
lated. Consistently mention obscure 
books, even nonexistent ones. 

It is important that you be about 
to write a book yourself, when 
your thinking is crystalized. In 
general, it is better not to have 
published before, since this would 
lay your mediocrity bare for ex- 
amination at leisure. But if you are 
going to publish momentarily, the 
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Besides being obscure, you must 
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be dogmatic. The goal here is a f 
very humble infallibility. Preface 
sentences frequently with “I am 
convinced that.” The personal ele- 


you), and your superiority (you 
disdain the techniques of the ordi- 
nary thinker, such as supporting 
your position with evidence). 
Finally, be patronizing. Mention 
sources no one has ever heard of, 
and pretend that you think every- 
one has read them. Never translate 
your foreign expressions. Here you 
are acting as though your audience 
were educated; were they to re- 
monstrate, they would simply prove 
what you knew all along, that they 
are illiterate. Your position is im- 
pregnable. 
THE REWARDS ARE GREAT 
All this is a very demanding pro- 
gram. You will need dedication and 
discipline of the highest order. But 
the rewards are great. For those 
equal to its rigors, the life of the 
academic con-man offers an inter- 
national reputation, travel, adula- 
tion, and a steady and substantial 
income. There will ultimately be @ 
high-salaried job in government or 
industry as an expert on communi- 
cational effectiveness, interpersonal 
relationships, and the best use of 
human resources, What more could 
life give you? ? 
SEPTEMBER 


A Seven-Year-Old Experiment 
A Humanities Course for All Seniors 
Davy MALLERY 
In New Approaches in Education 


E HUMANITIES course for 
all seniors, a course that grew out 
of a climate of concem for the 
pupils and that is based on the 
hope of giving more meaning to the 
whole secondary educational ex- 
perience, has just completed seven 
successful years of operation at the 
Loomis School, Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. Loomis is a boarding and day 
school with an enrolment of about 
400 boys. 

The idea for offering a course in 
humanities first appeared during a 
teachers’ discussion about students 
going into service during the Kore- 
an War. Fears that the students 
might not seek further education 
on returning to civilian life, cou- 
pled with concern about continuing 
compulsory military service, and 
heightened by the growing empha- 
sis on science by colleges, ca 
the teachers to wonder if the lib- 
eral arts were being crowded out 
of many students’ experience. 

The plan to give a course in 
humanities to all seniors was dis- 
cussed among the faculty and with 
the junior class who, as seniors, 
would be launching the experi- 
ment. It has now been in existence 
seven years, and during this time 
the course has been under constant 
re-examination and development 
based on the thinking of teachers, 
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he will have pursued a college 
course in miniature.” 

The students’ response to the 
school’s experiment was an impor- 
tant factor in the development 
process. It is best presented by de- 
scribing the reactions the course 
director received from two succes- 
sive groups of seniors. 

It was clear that, to the students, 
this was no longer an experiment; 
it had become a tradition. “It’s 
something you hear a lot about 
before you're a senior. It’s sort of 
a tradition, and yet it has the ad- 
vantage of being something of a 
novelty, not just the routine.” 

At first, each group seemed to 
present a respectful assent to the 
humanities program as “good for 
us,” “good preparation for college,” 
“training in getting lectures and 
taking notes.” There seemed an as- 
sumption that college lectures and 
courses were going to be challeng- 
ing and fascinating, and that this 
course would be a valuable running 
start. 

Yet each discussion group in- 
creasingly explored the actual ex- 
perience of the course. “It breaks 
the ice,” one boy said, “and lets 
you have a look into the whole 
business of civilization.” 


THE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


When the discussion moved to 
the individual research projects 
done by the students, enthusiasm 
flared in each group. Discussion 
moved swiftly from individual lec- 
tures to particularly exciting new 
encounters, and to suggestions 


about organization and content of 
the course. 

The individual projects are of 
vital importance in the program. 
They give the student a personal 
challenge to explore further things 
he found especially interesting in 
the lectures. Beyond the large 
number of suggested topics, stu- 
dents are encouraged to develop 
their own field of study. Each stu- 
dent has a faculty adviser who 
works with him through a series 
of outlines, drafts, and conferences. 
Some topics which have resulted in 
unusually fine achievement in- 
clude: 

The Mathematics of Musical 
Sounds (illustrated on tape); The 
Cubist Theory in Painting (with a 
student's original water color in 
Cubist manner); A Photographic 
Study of Walt Whitman’s New 
York Today; Original Musical Com- 
position (recorded on tape); and 
A Personal Credo in Answer to 
Marxism, 

One student’s comment was en- 
dorsed by others in the group as 
best expressing their views about 
the projects. “The key to this whole 
business is that paper. It’s your 
own, something you make for 
yourself out of all this rush of new 
things.” 

The school is now experimenting 
with discussion periods to comple- 
ment the lectures. Students, teach- 
ers, even editorials in the school 
paper, were full of ideas on how 
this should be done, The issue 
was very much alive in the school, 
reflecting the continuing planning 
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and re-examination that is a part 
of this program, and revealing the 
impact the program has on teach- 
ers and students. 

The course has also had an im- 
pact outside the school. In the 
seven years since the course began 
at Loomis, humanities programs 
have been established in two near- 
by public high schools, and a third 
school is preparing to introduce a 
similar program. 

The chairman of the program at 
Loomis has encountered some ob- 
jections to the program while talk- 
ing with teachers, administrators, 
and community groups. A frequent 
objection is “We don’t have time 
for this-we have to get our stu- 
dents into college.” The answer to 
this is that expectations on the 
quality and quantity of work that 
students can do are constantly be- 
ing raised. This is evident in the 
advanced work programs estab- 
lished in many schools during the 
last 10 years. Some students are 
now carrying three college-level 
advanced placement courses in 
their senior year. The humanities 
course is an integral part of the 
curriculum—not an adjunct. It ties 
into the courses, building a struc- 
ture into which they fit. 

The administrative staff at Loom- 
is notes some important and help- 
ful points concerning mechanical 
problems of launching such a pro- 
gram in a school. First, constant 
re-examining is needed so that the 
course develops as effectively and 
as appropriately as it should for 
the particular school. The mental 
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attitude of the students is impor- 
tant. There cannot be a simple an- 
nouncement of a new course. The 
idea needs to be presented to the 
junior class and explored with 
them. The students need to be 
involved. As for the faculty, at 
least half of the staff should be in- 
volved in planning, lecturing, or 
advising students on their in- 
dividual projects. 

The course should not be expen- 
sive. The budget at Loomis is 
about $700 per year, with a fee 
of $25 for outside lecturers. The 
program at Loomis received a 
boost at the start when the last 
senior class not to have the course 
made their graduation gift of $200 
to the school for setting up the pro- 


gram. 

The headmaster at Loomis, look- 
ing ahead as well as back on the 
seven years history of the human- 
ities course, says: 

« |. . we find that we have a 
program which is rapidly becoming 
as basic to the Loomis education as 
the study of English. . . . it could 
become a full course—instead of 
just two periods a week; it could 
become a course that would attract 
more and more distinguished visit- 
ing lecturers who would devote a 
period to lecturing and a period to 
discussion; it could become a 
course that will one day change 
the whole color of secondary edu- 
cation from concern about units 
and College Board Examinations 
and vocational preoccupation to 
concern about man’s search for 
truth and beauty.” ° 


What Can the Schools Do? 


Junior-High Girls and the Feminine Role 


Beverty RUTHERFORD 
In The Clearing House 


AA say that wo- 
men’s lives are no longer a di- 
chotomy of homemaking or career, 
but a combination of homemaking, 
outside employment, and commun- 
ity participation. Recent estimates 
are that 98 percent of all women 
today will work outside the home 
at some period in their lives. 

Woman’s role as a homemaker 
has changed notably also. The 
wife's position in the family is 
equal to her husband’s. She mar- 
ties earlier and is finished with 
childbearing in her early thirties. 
She believes that the quality of 
her relationship with her children 
is the important concern, not the 
amount of time spent. Women pre- 
fer to provide for their children’s 
daily needs and to be their chief 
source of comfort. 

There is great significance for 
the schools in this changed fem- 
inine role in America. But the per- 
sonality development of adolescent 
girls should be considered first be- 
fore discussing the homemaking 
and vocations curriculum. 

Some experts in personality de- 
velopment maintain that the fe- 
male organism is more highly inte- 
grated and complex than the male, 
and that it must be allowed to de- 
velop with a minimum of restric- 
tions and burdens. 

Girls fear growing up. The con- 
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sequences of sexuality are physio- 
logical for girls. Society’s evalua- 
tion of virginity and its attitude to- 
ward illegitimate pregnancy aug- 
ments girls fears of their sexual 
roles. Adolescent girls are preoc- 
cupied with themselves, their 
bodies, and their appearance. Their 
sex interests are anticipatory. They 
are attempting to manage many 
changes, transitions, and transfor- 
mations; they are anxiously seek- 
ing understanding of their prob- 
lems which they must attempt to 
resolve before they can continue 
to mature and become ready for 
adult living. Some intelligent girls 
have difficulty in accepting the 
feminine role, since our society 
generally considers intellectual ac- 
tivity as masculine. 

What can the school do to help 
the adolescent girl accept and per- 
fect her feminine role? First, the 
faculty might be helped to become 
more aware of the complexities of 
maturation, both physical and psy- 
chological, in a girl. School per- 
sonnel could be cognizant of the 
intense feelings, reveries, and wor- 


ries and know how anxious girls 
are for understanding of their cur- 
rent perplexities. 

The school can aid by providing 
an educational program which 
makes sufficient demands and pro- 
vides organization consistent with 
girls’ needs and capacities at this 
stage, but not so rigid and exact- 
ing as to block personality develop- 
ment. Rigidity, formality and com- 
petitive demands may produce tur- 
moil and inefficiency; extreme per- 
missiveness produces despair, as 
the girls’ formless, undirected feel- 
ings and interests find so little 
structure or direction. 

The adolescent girls’ desire to 
find solutions to immediate prob- 
lems provides the perfect starting 
place for a homemaking curricu- 
lum in the junior-high school. 

A seventh-grade course of study 
could focus on the adolescent girl 
and her problems. Topics could be 
adolescent physical and psycholog- 
ical development, understanding 
parents and families, understanding 
and dating the opposite sex, good 
grooming, diets and health habits, 
and selection of clothing and fab- 
rics. The cooking laboratory and 
sewing rooms could be used to 
demonstrate, but the emphasis 
should not be on skills at the 
seventh-grade level. 

In the eighth grade the girls 
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ual in importance. 
i caine ee not only under- 
stand but also act on Casey Sten- 
gel’s statement, “I would hafta say 
women are different from men.” * 


irl thinks she should be 


on, when actually it’s just something she’s going through. 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 
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A Review of the Past 50 Years 


What Have We Accomplished in Reading? 


Niza Banton SMITH 


In Elementary English 


pm reviewing the progress of 
reading instruction, the last half- 
century stands out as a golden 
period. More innovations have 
been effected during the last 50 
years than during the 300 years 
previous. 

Progress has been marked by a 
succession of turning points. It 
seems there will be a period when 
reading materials and methods are 
quite similar across the country, 
then, quite suddenly, a new plan 
emerges, becomes popular, and is 
dominant until a further advance- 
ment is made. 

The decade beginning with 1910 
saw the first major breakthrough 
in reading progress. This was the 
birth of the scientific movement in 
education. Publication of the 
Thorndike Handwriting Scale is 
generally recognized as the begin- 
ning of the contemporary move- 
ment of scientific measurement of 
educational products. Scales and 
tests in other subject fields ap- 
peared rapidly. The Gray Stan- 
dardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
published in 1915, was followed by 
several other reading tests to bring 
measurements of reading into the 
scientific movement. 


As for reading instruction meth- 
od, the concept of teaching silent 
reading was first proposed in the 
1910-1920 decade. Stimulated by 
discussion at educational conven- 
tions and by articles in profession- 
al journals, the silent reading meth- 
od became the most revolutionary 
concept since the clergy first began 
to teach reading in churches and 
dames were teaching reading in 
kitchens. 

The years from 1920 to 1930 
make up the golden decade of 
progress in reading instruction, in- 
sofar as fundamental changes in 
reading practices are concerned. 
These changes were due largely to 
the shaping up of the scientific 
movement, which was now provid- 
ing new information with improved 
and extended applications. 

Studies conducted during this 
period revealed three distinct ear- 
marks of progress: the number in- 
creased tremendously; they cov- 
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ered a wider scope of problems; 
and many were conducted in class- 
rooms by teachers and other school 
personnel rather than being con- 
fined to the laboratory. 

Gray’s summaries reveal that 
763 studies were reported as com- 
pared with 200 during the preced- 
ing decade. This increase reflected 
the zeal with which school people 
were searching for more informa- 
tion about reading. 


THREE SIGNIFICANT AREAS 


The studies probed a variety of 
areas with three emerging as high- 
ly significant because they resulted 
in sweeping changes in practice. 
The three: silent reading, individ- 
ual differences, and remedial read- 
mg. 

The years, 1920 to 1925 might 
well be called “The Age of Silent 
Reading.” Supported by the de- 
velopment of tests proving the su- 
periority of silent over oral reading 
in speed and comprehension, and 
publication of the Twentieth Year- 
book, Part II, of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 
which was devoted entirely to the 
report of the “Society’s Committee 
on Silent Reading,” the silent read- 
ing method grew throughout the 
nation’s classrooms. Textbooks were 
produced for silent reading pro- 
cedures, and teachers prepared ex- 
ercises for checking pupil compre- 
hension, 

This extreme emphasis was soon 
balanced with other factors, and 
by 1925 the novelty of the silent 
reading method had lessened. In- 
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vestigations revealed some unique 
uses of oral reading, and school 
people discovered that there were 
some special needs for oral read- 
ing. The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, 
Part I, appeared in 1925 and ad- 
vocated a broader program of read- 
ing instruction, recognizing both 
silent and oral reading. New 
courses of study, professional 
books, and readers immediately re- 
flected the broadened objectives. 

With the administration of the 
newly developed tests, the funda- 
mental truth that there were wide 
individual differences in the read- 
ing achievement of children in the 
same grade and classroom was real- 
ized with a strong impact. This 
discovery spurred school people to 
experiment with a variety of ad- 
justments in classroom organization 
and instruction, designed to cope 
with this variation in the learning 
rate of children. 

The various plans, on the whole, 
were patterned after the Winnetka 
or the Dalton ideas, in which in- 
dividual progression in reading and 
other subjects was made possible 
by means of assignments in sub- 
ject material that increased in small 
increments of difficulty. The im- 
portant point is that attention to 
individual differences in reading 
received its first great impetus dur- 
ing the decade 1920-1930. 

The concept of remedial reading, 
and, later in the decade, the read- 
ing readiness concept, are the sig- 
nificant marks of progress attained 
during this remarkable decade. 

The ten-year period from 1930 
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to 1940 may be characterized as 
one of extension and application 
rather than of revelation and initi- 
ation. Some of the embryo ideas 
formed in the preceding decade 
came to full growth. 


TRENDS OF THE 30's 
Interest in reading readiness 


reached its peak in this period. 
Published investigations on reading 
readiness increased during each 
Successive year of this decade, 
reaching a peak of 22 studies re- 
ported in 1940. The number has 
decreased steadily since that time. 
The same trend is evident in un- 
published research. The concept 
has been accepted and we hear 
little about it at the present time. 

Remedial reading, which expe- 
rienced an off-and-on recognition 
during the twenties, now became 
established and gained stature. 
Many significant studies were con- 
ducted in causes of reading diffi- 
culties, diagnosis, and corrective 
procedures. While some laboratory 
studies were still made, the ma- 
jority of studies were conducted in 
the schools. Remedial reading had 
moved from the laboratories to be- 
come a practical experiment in the 
classrooms. 

A new trend was that of giving 
attention to high-school, college, 
and adult reading. The emphasis at 
this level was placed on interests 
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reading, was the move to teach 
reading skill as a part of the Ae 
tivity Movement that swept 
through the country. In such @ 
program, children worked freely, 
spontaneously, and actively in føl- 
lowing their own interests; and 
teachers were intrigued with the 
new idea of trying to get all of 
their subject matter across through 
“units of work.” This was the first 
big impetus for bringing a quantity 
of books into the classroom for 
reading. There was a profusion of 
materials that pupils read in doing 
research on their units. 

Although we no longer hear of 
the Activity Program nor of the 
teaching of reading in connection 
with this program, the movement 
made a vigorous impact on the 
teaching of reading and other sub- 
jects—an impact so strong that its 
influence still continues. 


THE 1940-50 DECADE 


The “birthday of the atomic age” 
is officially set as December 2, 
1942, when Dr. Enrico Fermi 
turned on the first successful nu- 
clear energy machine in Chicago. 
This achievement and the war 
overshadowed all else during the 
1940-50 decade. 

The war had two immediate 
major effects on reading. One, the 
number of investigations decreased 
as the armed services demanded 
the services of those who would 
have been doing research. Two, 
there was the shocking discovery 
that thousands of young men in 
the military services could not 
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read well enough to follow the 
simple printed instructions for 
camp life. 

Coupled with this discovery was 
the revelation that these young 
servicemen could be taught to 
read in an amazingly short time. 
Concurrently, new investigations 
disclosed reading deficiencies in 
large numbers of college and high- 
school students. These influences 
combined to produce an interest 
in reading at these higher levels. 

A strong concern also sprung up 
regarding the effects of mass com- 
munication media. Television was 
not important until the next dec- 
ade, but comics, movies, and radio 
caused worry on the part of school 
people and parents. Numerous 
popular articles and several studies 
were devoted to combating what 
was thought to be the first threat 
to reading. 

The years 1940-1950 were 
marked also by continuing interest 
in remedial diagnosis and treat- 
ment and a growing attention to 
the increasing mechanical instru- 
ments and devices. A notable in- 
crease of attention was also given 
to personal factors related to read- 
ing, such as: interests and atti- 
tudes, personal status in social, 
emotional, and experiential matur- 
ity. 

AN EXCITING DECADE 

The years 1950-1960 make up 
a most exciting decade in regards 
to progress in reading instruction. 
Interest in the topic became almost 
universal. Not only did teachers in 
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all subjects and at all levels be- 
come interested, but for the first 
time reading instruction underwent 
harsh and severe criticism by lay- 
men. School people came to the 
defense of their methods through 
articles, speeches, discussions, and 

investigations. 
This criticism by laymen had 
three good effects: it caused school 
le to examine their methods 


ing instruction to move forward. 
An indication of the interest during 
this time is that Gray reported over 
1,000 studies in his 1960 summary 
and said that for the first time in 
his 35 years of annual summariz- 
ing “studies are increasing so rap- 
idly that it is impossible to report 
all of them.” A few of the many 
subject areas investigated include 
reading in the content fields, adult 
reading deficiencies, and television 
as related to reading. 

We are now delving more deep- 
ly into the reading process and into 
the factors that affect it. The more 
striking pioneering landmarks are 
behind us. Now we turn our at- 
tention to delving deeply into more 
narrow areas. It is entirely possible 
that some of the more humble 
areas will hold even more signifi- 
cance than the more monumental 
landmarks we have passed. . 


A Century of Changes 


What Has Happened to Written Composition? 


Josera MErsanp 
In The English Journal 


af N 1902, Percival Chubb 
Wrote in The Teaching of English, 
“In the complaints drawn up 
by the colleges against the high 
schools, it is the inability to write 
passably correct English that is 
most severely complained of.” 

In October 1960, a United Press 
story appeared in newspapers un- 
der Wal Todi as “Students 
Stumble on English.” “Specifically,” 
reads the story, “they have trouble 
with English, the language they 
are supposed to use in communi- 
cating their ideas, To put it an- 
other way, Johnny can’t read, 
write, or talk properly.” 

The criticism has changed little 
during the 58 years separating 
those comments, 

That writing was distasteful and 
difficult in the past is evident from 
reports we have from students and 
teachers. What modifications have 
been made in method to make it 
more palatable in our time? The 
following lists some changes which 
have come in our century, 

It is now recognized that it is 
important in composition to enlist 
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a 
class conduct by assigning a com- 
position to a student for every bad 
conduct mark. 

Don’t get the idea that these 
compositions were little nothings 
on the importance of good man- 
hers in school. Not at all. They 
were 1000-word theses on such 
thought provoking topics as 
‘What Fools These Mortals Be’ 
and ‘Why I Am a Conservative- 
Radical-Reactionary,’ 

- +. I always hoped that 
Somebody would suddenly pile a 
lot of work on this teacher, 
whom I considered to be an un- 
feeling monster, and looking 
back on it all I guess that’s 
exactly what happened . . . She 
became chairman of the English 
department. 

It is recognized now, too, that 
the first essential of real success in 
composition work is to make pro- 
ficiency in it seem worthwhile to 
our students. And, an important 
part of the method, classroom ac- 
tivities in composition should be 
founded on, and should grow out 
of, the experiences of the pupils. 

In 1917, Sterling Andrus Leon- 
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ard’s English Composition as a So- 
cial Problem noted, “We are told 
that the Americans who can speak 
and write with effective fluency 
have learned the art outside of 
classrooms.” Leonard cautioned, 
“We must not make the mistake of 
assuming that training in composi- 
tion is purely an individual matter. 
Most selfexpression is for the pur- 
pose of social communication.” 

Another modification of method 
in our time consists of the premise 
that formal grammar has limited 
value in the improvement of writ- 
ten composition. 

The argument about how much 
grammar and when and how to 
teach it is still going on. But there 
is no argument about the useless- 
ness of learning many grammatical 
terms which will never help the 
student to read, speak, or write 
better. Can anyone believe that if 
a student knows that in the sen- 
tence “He walked a mile for a 
Camel” a mile is an adverbial ob- 
jective he will therefore write bet- 
ter? Or that knowing that it and 
there may be expletives will help 
him to write more fluently? 

Sterling Leonard wrote that, 
“Defective motivation has been 
one of the greatest causes of poor 
instruction in composition.” In the 
past 50 years we have learned a 
great deal about motivation and 
the variations of motivation in a 
Single class. 

B. A. Hinsdale wrote in 1896: 
“Whatever adds to the pupil's store 
of facts and ideas, enhances his 
Power to think, and augments his 
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linguistic resources, will minister 
to the art of expressing himself in 
written words.” 

We now know that enriching the 
experiences of our students by 
trips, visits, etc, will stimulate 
great expressiveness. Earlier, there 
was a close dependence of writ- 
ten composition on literature study. 
One might appreciate an occasion- 
al bit about Sir Roger de Coverley 
or Brian de Bois Guilbert, but a 
steady diet of these two gentle- 
men as sources for writing becomes 
surfeiting and at times undiges- 
tible. 


TEXTBOOKS IMPROVE 


An area where change is most 
apparent is,the textbooks for teach- 
ing written composition. There are 
several significant changes. 

The earliest books were almost 
all written by college teachers. In 
sharp contrast with today, it was 
unusual for a high-school English 
teacher in the early decades of this 
century to write a composition 
textbook. 

Also, change is found in the no- 
menclature of the textbooks. There 
is now an emphasis on dynamics 
and action presented with a more 
interesting and attractive format. 
Perhaps the best statement con- 
cerning the change in textbooks 
comes from W. Wilbur Hatfield in 
his “A Quick Look Back:” 

“Place any high-school English 
text of 1911 beside the handsomely 
bound, attractively printed, beauti- 
fully and pertinently illustrated suc- 
cessor of 1960! And the present 
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tent as in ap; ce.” 


Now, for the student confront- 
ing a blank piece of paper where 
he must demonstrate his ability to 
express himself, and the teacher 
who must take measurements re- 
garding the student's ability from 
what he has done to that blank 
paper. What changes have occured 
here? 

There have been many explora- 
tions of ways and means of light- 
ening the burdens of theme correc- 
tion. They are continuing. The 
major modification is that composi- 
tion correction has changed from a 
pursuit in red ink by a teacher- 
detective to a constructive evalua- 
tion which is shared „in by the 
student-writer and the class. 

Today there are many more out- 
lets for students to exhibit their 
writing efforts. About 50 years ago, 
extraclass outlets for students’ writ- 
ing began to be emphasized. Now, 
pings all high schools have a stu- 

ent newspaper, a literary maga- 
zine, or ng fat gr 

We are still struggling to find 
ways to individualize instruction in 
composition. Material is appearing 
that shows us how we can ac- 
complish a great deal even in large 
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classes. If we had to designate the 
1960's by any title, we would 
probably call them the decade of 
the recognition of the individual. 

The guidance function of the 
teachers of English composition 
has been recognized for more than 
50 years. It is obvious that the 
revelations of character in writing 
and the sympathetic understanding 
by the teacher of composition may 
be among the most powerful in- 
fluences in the entire elementary 
and secondary program. Many 
would testify to the influence of 
a wise teacher of English on their 
lives. 

Here is an excerpt from a stu- 
dent paper on the topic “How I 
Developed an Interest in Writing.” 


I can say that I have always 
written my best, and the most, 
when I had a teacher who cared, 
+ + + a teacher who cared about 
what I had to say,... a teacher 
receptive to my thoughts and to 
my desires. To me this is the 
most important quality of any 
English teacher, or of any other 
subject . . 

+ +. one is most inspired to 
express oneself, to communicate, 
when I had a teacher who cared, 
and is assured of a recipient. 
This is the function of an Eng- 
lish teacher. ° 


has indolent fever.”—Edgar Dale in The News Letter. 
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Can It and Should It Be Taught? 
Creativity in English—a Dissent 


SAMUEL WITHERS 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


=P is a prevalent notion that 
“teaching creativeness” is the high- 
est attainment in teaching English. 
My comment on this subject is a 
dissent because in the first place 
I am not sure just how much it is 
possible to teach “creative writing” 
anywhere; and in the second place, 
assuming that it can be taught, I 
do not believe that high school is 
the place to try to teach it. 

The work of the good English 
teacher may be done in love as 
well as in toil, but I believe it is 
essentially pedestrian. It is showing 
pupils what is really available in- 
side what we call the best litera- 
ture, showing them as much as we 
can of it, making it make sense to 
them, and getting them to put as 
much of it as possible into the 
bank so that they may write drafts 
on it later. This involves memor- 
izing. The work of the English 
teacher is also showing students 
how they may make themselves 
accurate, clear, and cogent when 
they write. It is showing them the 
devices and techniques by which 
this kind of writing is accom- 
plished. 

Some of you may ask, “Can't 
we do more than just this? Can't 
we help the future poets and novel- 
ists learn how to express them- 
selves?” 


I don’t think we should try—at 
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least not in high-school courses in 
“creative writing.” If we do what 
I have described as the pedestrian 
job well, neither student nor teach- 
er will have time for such courses. 
Time which students would spend 
for these courses writing, reading, 
and criticizing each other's work 
with the guidance of a teacher 
would, for the most part, be far 
better spent in writing and criticiz- 
ing expository prose. This is what 
each student will need to know 
how to write. 

As for their general ability to 
write today, you do not have to 
ask college teachers. Look at the 
letters in the magazines and news- 
papers. The quality of writing in 
the letters of even the more liter- 
ate journals ought to be enough to 
rededicate us to the work-a-day job 
of teaching people to say effective- 
ly what they mean. 

But teachers have been lectured 
to and laughed at for not nurturing 
the genius of their charges. The 
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comment that Shakespeare would 
probably have been a C-plus Eng- 
lish student in many teacher's 
classes, the jocosely written Gettys- 
burg Address (as an English teach- 
er would have corrected it), and 
other similar comments are all in- 
dictments of the stock English 
teacher for not teaching “creative- 
ly.” The humor accompanying such 
efforts is directed at the stock 
picture of the English teacher: He 
is a poor plodder. 

But if the English teacher is do- 
ing his job, he is, perforce, most 
of the time, a plodder. Shakespeare 
has a much better reward than any 
English teacher could have given 
him. Writers of genius will always 
leave their English teachers far be- 
hind. And no English teacher that 
I know of resents this. 


RELIEF FROM HELL 


That teachers should not be en- 
tirely happy in the pedestrian role 
is quite understandable. After a 
few years there is nothing duller 
than correcting expository com- 
positions—with the same punctua- 
tion errors, the same misspellings, 
the same gaps in logic—and, often, 
complete lack of logic. The teacher 
soon gets as sick of writing the 
same comments as he does of see- 
ing the same mistakes. He begins 
to form his own, un-Miltonie but 
very specific, idea of what Hell 
must be. He is willing to take on 
the yearbook (and cafeteria duty 
to boot) if it relieves him of one 
class. If the department offers a 
class in “creative writing,” this be- 


comes a plum—some teacher's small 
relief from the monotonous Hell. 


OTHER REASONS 


But to do the teacher justice, he 
is glad for the assignment to a 
class in creative writing for other 
than negative reasons. What per- 
centage of us, I wonder, has never 
had something published, never re- 
ceived a rejection slip, or never 
taken part in amateur dramatics? 
I would not insist that we are all 
frustrated creative artists; but cer- 
tainly with many of us there is that 
paternal Son, I want you to do 
better than I ever could attitude. 
We take a vicarious joy in the cre- 
ative efforts that we know we, our- 
selves, could never have produced. 
There is nothing wrong with this 
as long as we do not institutional- 
ize it in classes in “creative writ- 
ing.” 

I have a student who I believe 
will be a writer—not a Shakespeare, 
but a good writer, very probably a 
professional writer. You may mur- 
mur, “No thanks to you if he be- 
comes one.” And with that I would 
agree. If he becomes the writer I 
think he will be, it will be because 
he is highly talented and is willing 
to put in endless hours exercising 
his talent. It will be the old for- 
mula of inspiration and perspira- 
tion. 

John Ciardi says, “Imaginative 
writing cannot be taught: it must 
be learned. What every writer 
must have is inventiveness, and 
there is no way of teaching inven- 
tiveness. If a student has it, plus 
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willingness, then the right teacher 
can help him learn, but he must be 
a natural learner. This leaves it up 
to finding a good teacher and 
bringing him together with a will- 
ing and able learner. And how does 
one theorize the accident of human 
encounter?” 

The chance of that encounter in 
high school is not enough of a 
chance to justify the structure of a 
course based on it. If assistance 
can systematically be given to writ- 
ers, each writer will first have to 
prove himself by laboring in his 
craft beyond the twelfth grade. 


A COUNTER-CURRENT 


But for the high-school teacher 
who has reached Hell-point in his 
routine compositions, or who really 
hopes to help a son rise higher 
than his father, there has been a 
current of opinion in our profes- 
sion to help him out. The courses, 
both credit and extracurricular, in 
creative writing have multiplied in 
our high schools. For at least a 
dozen years that current has been 
getting stronger. Now, although 
that current may not be waning, 
there is a rapidly increasing coun- 
ter-current. 

In the spring of 1960, scholars 
of the University of California and 
Stanford University wrote in a re- 
port by the San Francisco Curric- 
ulum Survey Committee: “Of all 
the forms of writing, exposition 
alone is essential to every student: 
the essay, the orderly argument, 
the critical analysis, the report, ete. 
So-called ‘creative writing’ is a lux- 
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ury that almost no students of high- 
school age can afford, and is not 
under any circumstance ‘teachable’ 
in any meaningful way. The order- 
ly expression of rational thought 
and the orderly presentation of fac- 
tual material is another matter.” 
In an article by Jacques Barzun 
entitled “The Cults of ‘Research’ 
and ‘Creativity’” that appeared in 
the October 1960 issue of Harp- 
er's, Barzun writes: “In . . . writing 
classes . . . creativity means, on 
the student's part, evasion of stan- 
dards of performance; and on the 
instructor’s part, abdication of 
judgment. If the student were truly 
creative, no one would be capable 


Commission on English of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Be 
says, “Most of the (composition) 
assignments - . - should call for the 
writing of expository prose. Train- 
ing in exposition is necessary for 
college and later years. Under 
skilled guidance, students will find 
expository essays no less ‘creative, 
no less expressive of their thinking 
selves, than stories or poems. 
Well, so much for documenting 
the counter-current. It is there, and 
I hope it will be increasingly felt. 
For the English teachers, let us 
not disparage the pedestrian side 
of our work: the endless checking 
of memory work or the explication 
of a passage of prose or poetry for 
the 25th consecutive year. Much of 
our work on earth is, rightfully, 
monotonous. Perhaps if we do it 
here we shall be spared it later! ° 


For the Three-to-Eight 
Year Olds 


Planning Schools 
for Young Children 


James TAYLOR, LILLIAN Gore, 
and Hazer GaBBARD 


In Functional Schools 
for Young Children 


oa. more than a decade there 
has been a tremendous school 
building program in this country 
to keep ahead of increasing enrol- 
ments. The old red-brick school 
house has been replaced in many 
communities by new, attractively 
designed buildings, reflecting great- 
er insight into children’s needs. 
Since schools epitomize the atti- 
tude of adults toward children, it 
appears that a change in commun- 
ity concern and planning for chil- 
dren has taken place. Though our 
goals are not fully realized, there 
has been progress in providing ade- 
quate schoolhousing for all chil- 
dren. 

As the birth rate has mounted, 
thus increasing the school popula- 
tion, other changes have taken 
place. Parents send children to 


enced our schools and school build 
ings at both ends of the age scale, 
Here we will be concerned wit 
the lower end of the scale. 
The lowering of the schook 
entrance age and the entrance 6 
more children into nursery school’ 
and kindergarten has placed @ 
heavy load on school facilities. The 
appearance of three-, four-, and 
five-year-olds in our schools in in- 
creasing numbers is a challenge to 
educational planners and architects 
of elementary-school buildings: 
They need to review child growth 
and development and the many 
types of activities in early child- 
hood education. They must remem- 
ber that children are different, that 7 
they grow in all phases of develop- 
ment, that they grow continuously 
in orderly, though uneven, stages, 
and that they have a natural urge 
to activity and a desire to learn. 
Children from ages three to five 
shift from one activity to another. 
They push blocks, pull wagons, 
ride tricycles, build and mold with 
clay. They particularly like to eX 
plore their environment. The foui 
and five-year-olds engage in more 
complex activities, requiring more 
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and different apparatus and ma- 
terials. They not only explore their 
environment but strive to gain 
some control over it. 

Children from ages six to eight 
grow less rapidly but more evenly 
than younger children. They con- 
tinue to be very active. They, too, 
respond to space, color, texture, 
sound, and motion. They like to 
dance, to build houses, and to play 
store, In addition, they are learn- 
ing to organize ideas and to reason. 
Many children at seven and eight 
are developing precision in writing 
and reading and in some measure 
understand time, space, quantity, 
and size. 

Planners and architects must 
know and understand these char- 
acteristics of young children and 
remember that young children 
learn and develop by experience, 
forming concepts and developing 
understanding through interaction 
with their environment. The school 
program for these children reaches 
beyond the classroom walls to draw 
the problems and resources of the 
community into the instructional 
environment. These children need 
space and materials for working 
and experimenting. They need ex- 
perience in planning and working 
with things, caring for animals, 
growing things in soil, and manip- 
ulating simple tools and machines. 

The school plant in such a pro- 
gram becomes a learning labora- 
tory. It should also include pro- 
visions for special services such as 
lunch, health examinations, and 
first-aid. 
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The new look in elementary 
schools is evident to even the most 
casual observer. Sites are larger 
and away from congestion. One- 
story structures are located to pro- 
mote safety, for eficient use of 


and community 


sist in the planning. Si 
along with the pupils, are the chief 
users of the facilities, they 


school construction is working in 
teachers and principals 
using new schools were question 
in a recent U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion survey. The following points 
seemed to emerge from the survey 
as being significant in the planning 
of new facilities for young children. 
Planning for adequate space is 
extremely important. Teachers and 
principals desire more space, both 
inside and outside, than is available 
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in many of the new buildings. 
Their requests for functional stor- 
age and more exits should be given 
serious consideration. 

Also, as programs expand down- 
ward to include younger children 
the parents’ participation will in- 
crease. Few new plants include 
facilities for parents. Other sugges- 
tions concerning space showed a 
need for conference rooms, pro- 
visions for individual instruction, 
and consultation space for special- 
ists who work with teaching staff 
and children. 

The importance of planning 
carefully the location of exits, toi- 
lets, and other facilities was men- 
tioned frequently. Outdoor exits 

irectly from classroom to play- 
ground are favored, and toilet fa- 
cilities with easy access from both 
areas is highly favored. 

Complete classroom units are 
desired by teachers of young chil- 
dren but they also request general- 
use rooms where they can take chil- 
dren for assemblies, lunch, and 
physical education. 

When planning facilities -for 
young children, planners and de- 
signers must constantly keep in 
mind the children who will be 
using the facilities. This is very 
evident in the teachers’ suggestions 
concerning decorating, equipping, 
and furnishing the classroom, 

Lighting in the new classroom 


for younger children must be 
planned for pupils who will be fac- 
ing in any direction while at work. 
Most schools depend on daylight 
for the prime source of illumina- 
tion and use electric lighting as a 
supplement. Quality as well as 
quantity of light should be part 
of the planning. 

The colors of walls and ceilings 
should favor neutrals. Floors may 
be of wood or composition tile, 
with ease of maintenance a pri- 
mary consideration. Floor color 
should be chosen to blend with 
other room colors. 

Many teachers and principals 
prefer radiant or panel heating in 
classrooms for young children, 
since many of their activities are 
on the floor level. Air-condition- 
ing is growing in application in 
school construction. If it is not 
planned at time of construction, 
the design should be such that it 
may be added economically at a | 
later date. 

There is one more point that 
seems to be the general opinion of 
many school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. Although the 
size of an elementary school is de- 
pendent on a number of local fac- 
tors, it’s the general opinion that 
for an effective educational pro- 
gram an elementary school should 
be within an enrolment range of 
300 to 500 pupils. : 


TA youngster said he couldn’t tell “b” from “d.” 
“That’s easy,” a classmate told him. “Remember that ‘d’ 


has its stomach 
Monitor, 


in the back.”—From Christian Science 
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—==* With Education in Washington *== 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


‘Time for Decision, — As the 
| Washington summer wore on, and 
congressional wives again asked 
why a recess can’t be taken while 
their children are on vacation, 
Congress stayed in session, trying 
to pass school legislation before 
adjourning until next year. Some 
say that House Speaker Sam Ray- 
i burn (D-Tex.), a bachelor, doesn’t 
understand the seasonal rhythm of 
family life. Others more familiar 
with Congress recognize that it 
often takes Congress time to come 
to agreement, time in which alter- 
natives can be attempted and 
voting strengths evaluated, and 
bills will be lost by adjourning too 
soon. 

That has been true of the aid- 
to-education measures this year. 
President Kennedy proposed $2.5 
billion in grants to states for public- 
> school construction and teachers’ 

salaries. Under pressure, he later 

conceded that loans to enable pri- 

vate schools to build certain types 

of classrooms would probably be 

constitutional. The National De- 
, fense Education Act now offers 
loans to private schools for sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern 
foreign-language teaching equip- 
ment. Since the life of the NDEA 
was to be extended this year, an 
amendment was immediately pro- 
posed that would also authorize 
loans for construction of classrooms 
in which to teach these subjects, 
and physical fitness as well. 
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The private-school loan pro- 
posal, which chiefly but not en- 
tirely means parochial-school loans, 
has aroused strong feelings among 
many vocal voters. Congressmen 
dreaded the coming day when they 
would have to answer the inex- 
orable roll call, sure to displease 
one religious group or another. 
There was consternation, though, 
when the House Rules Committee 
killed all education legislation by 
a narrow but unyielding 8-7 vote. 

Not only had the Rules Com- 
mittee pigeonholed the President's 
bill, classroom construction aid to 
the colleges, and the continuation 
of NDEA, but it had also elimi- 
nated the popular program of 
federal grants to “impacted areas,” 
3800 school districts with many 
children whose parents are federal 
employes. These schools are in 319 
Congressional districts, where Con- 
gressmen faced the awesome pros- 
pect of explaining to the folks at 
home that, instead of voting any 
new help for the schools, they had 
in effect cut local school budgets 
by an average $1 million annually. 

The search for a workable com- 
promise, therefore, began at once. 
The most acceptable bundle of leg- 
islation seemed to be continuation 
of NDEA without private-school 
loans, public-school construction 
grants but not funds for teachers’ 
salaries, and extension of aid for 
“impacted areas,” the binding force 
that would put through the com- 
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romise, if anything could. Private- 

Shoal proponents would be dis- 
heartened by rejection even of 
limited loans for classroom con- 
struction, but on the other hand 
they have opposed grants support- 
ing public-school teachers’ salaries, 
and these would also be dropped 
from the bill. 

Until Congress finally adjourns 
around Labor Day, not even Sam 
Rayburn would know whether this 
compromise could be written into 
law. At the time of this writing, it 
looks as though the final decision 
will probably be made on the very 
last day, and aid to the schools 
will certainly be accepted or re- 
jected by a very close margin—per- 
haps one vote either way. 


15 Minutes a Day.—At the close 
of a recent press conference, after 
the stenographers had closed 
their notebooks, President Kennedy 
spoke about physical fitness to a 
handful of reporters lingering in 
the State Department auditorium, 
In response to a question, Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggested that stadiums and 
contests are not the answer to a 
problem he considers serious, He 
proposed instead that every school 
child do 15 minutes of calisthenic 
exercises each morning, Standing 
beside his desk, perhaps immed- 
iately after the salute to the flag. 

A few days later, when 30 of 
the 38 states with physical-educa- 
tion directors were represented at 
a meeting convened in Washington 
by the Administration, the Presi- 
dent’s brother indicated that in- 


dividual physical fitness is one of 
the factors Mr. Kennedy has in 
mind as he considers national | 
strength and purpose. 

igen deal of thought his 4 
been given during tho last 10 years 
to moving ahead in this field,” At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy 
told the two-day conference. “But 
from observations during trips over 
the country by the President and 
me, we have the feeling there has 
been a great deal of talk about it, “ 
but very little action on it. We 
have a feeling we have a respon- 
sibility to get something done, 
rather than talk. The burden is on | 
our shoulders to get things done.” 


A. 


School Population Forecast.—In ` 
nearby Suitland, Md., electronic 
tapes containing billions of bits of 
information are whizzing through 
data-processing machines as the 
Census Bureau analyzes the United 
States of 1960, when it last count- , 
ed noses. Now the Bureau has p 
issued its official forecast of school 
and college enrolment for the next 
two decades (Current Population 
Reports, Series P-25, No. 232, for 
sale by the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 25c). i 

By 1980, the Census experts pre- 
dict, enrolment through high 
school will increase by more than 
half; college enrolment will double 
and perhaps triple. The Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association paid the Census Bu- 
reau to process some of these data | 
on a state-by-state basis so detailed #7 
predictions could be developed for 
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the school years 1964-65 and 1969- 
70. The result is a series of 10 
tables published by NEA as 
Population Projections, 1960-1970 
(available from the Research Di- 
vision, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. for 
50c). 
The NEA’s tables predict that: 
By 1965 California will pass New 
York as the most populous state. 
Arizona is growing more rapidly 
than any other state—its population 
will be up 54 percent by 1970. 
Nevada and Arizona ought now to 
be preparing for an increase by 
1970 of more than 100 percent in 
their college-age groups. Califor- 
nia, Delaware, and Florida have a 
l problem of the same sort and in 
nearly the same dimensions. Seven 
states are losing school-age popu- 
lation—Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 
» From Cockpit to Classroom?— 
Administrators looking for teachers 
to cope with the large enrolments 
to come might turn to retired of- 
ficers and enlisted men. Starting 
this year, many who entered the 
armed service during World War 
II will be retired. In the next 10 
years, the number of people re- 
ceiving military retirement pay 
will more than double, rising from 
255,000 to more than 616,000. By 
1980 there will be about a million 
retired military careerists. 
A recent study found that the 
sà typical recently retired officer is a 
man in his middle 40's, with two 
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years’ college education, married 
with one or two other dependents, 
and with a civilian income of less 
than $6,000 annually. Two-thirds 
have full-time jobs but one-fifth 
have no employment. Less than 5 
percent of those at work were 
teaching. Forty percent of the re- 
cently retired officers live in three 
states — California, Florida, and 
Texas. 


Apathetic Voters.—Why are vot- 
ers so apathetic in school bond and 
tax elections? The U.S. Office of 
Education has made public a study 
which attempts to answer that 
question. 

The Office of Education said 
that a Cooperative Research Study, 
financed by the government and 
conducted by the school of edu- 
cation and the Institute of Com- 
munication Research, Stanford 
University, reveals less than two 
voters out of five have shown suf- 
ficient interest in school bond and 
tax elections to cast their ballot in 
the 12 years preceding 1960. The 
average turnout was only 36.3 per- 
cent of the eligible voters. 

Lack of interest in school finan- 
cial elections is largely due to the 
feeling of many voters that school 
problems are so complicated they 
cannot hope to decide whether the 
issue should be accepted or de- 
feated, the study said. 

The turnout is greater in elec- 
tions where issues were defeated in 
both bond and tax elections re- 
gardless of the size of the school 
district, the study reveals. ° 


° Educational News ° 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Cleveland, aps William B. fc 
enson, former! superintend- 
ent, has eee Park r Schin. 
nerer, who resigned, effective Aug. 1, 
after 14 years as superintendent. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.: Richard N. 


Rochester, N.Y.: Robert L. Spring- 
er, formerly supervising pia, 
Sewanhaka High School District, 
Floral Park, N.Y., is now superintend- 
ent. 


Monrovia, Calif.: Harold A. Beall, 


formerly superintendent at Spring- 
ery Ore., ks been named SeA 
ent. 


Staunton, Va.: T. C. McSwain, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
a ed Lucius F. Shel 


Iburne, re- 

Mineola, y Ben Wallace, for- 
merly princi Mineola Hi 
School, has been named anes 
Raymond F, Ostrander, who is now 
professor of education at Boston Uni- 
versity, 

Harlingen, Tex.: Harvey Broyle 
platy assistant pancho dasa th hen 
named acting superintenden 
ceeding C. M Calihan. ees: 

Alliance, Ohio: L. E. Law has been 
named successor to Granville S. Ham- 
mond, resigned. 

Massillon, Ohio: Virgil E, Blanke, 
formerly superintendent at Napoleon, 
Ohio, has succeeded L. J. Smith, re- 
tired, 

Rome, Ga.: Milton S. McDo: 
formerly high-school rincipal, Moul- 
trie, Ga., has heer E. A. Crudup, 
now administrator for the state’s edu. 
cational television system, Atlanta, 

Portsmouth, N.H.: Herbert R. 
Hagstrom, assistant superintendent, 
has been named successor to Raymond 
I. Beal on his retirement in Feb. 1962, 

Sacramento, Calif.: F. Melvyn Law- 


son has succeeded William J. B 


hard, retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 
University of New Hampshire, 
ham: Eldon L. Johnson has resig 
effective Jan. 1, 1962, to become p 
ident of the newly created 

Lakes College Association. 
University of Texas, Austin: 
R. Smiley, formerly vice- 
and provost, has been nam € 
sor to Harry H. Ransom, now chai 
cellor of the University system. 
Bradley University, Peoria, Mi 
Talman W. Van Arsdale, Jr., former 
with Worcester Polytechnic Ins 
Mass., has succeeded Harold P. R 
now president of General Motors It 
stitute, Flint, Mich. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Richard H. Heindel, formerly 
dent of Wagner College, 
Island, N.Y., has been named pres 
dent, succeeding Robert F. Oxnan 
now president of Drew University 
Madison, N.J. 


dean of instruction for 10 years, 
came president on Aug. 31 whe 
Henry H. Hill retired. P 
College of William and Mary, Wit 
liamsburg, Va.: Alvin D. Chandler 
now chancellor. 


succeeded by William J. Mi 
formerly of the University of Min 
nesota. 

Baylor University, Waco, Ti 
Abner V. McCall, formerly execu 
vice-president, has succeeded W. 
White, who has accepted the ni 
created position of chancellor. 

Howard University, Birming 
Ala.: James M. Nabrit, Jr., fo 
dean of the school of law, is 10 
president. 

Central Washington College 


BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Education, Ellensburg: James E. 
Brooks, formerly assistant to the pres- 
ident, Portland State College, Ore., 
is now president 


TeaCHER-TRAINING INS ITTUTIONS: 


State University of Towa, lowa 
City; Willard R. Lane, formerly at 
the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, is now professor of education. 

University of Buffalo, N.Y.: R. 
Oliver Gibson, formerly lecturer at 
Harvard University, is now associate 
professor of education. 

Northem Illinois University, De- 
Kalb: William H. Coffield, formerly 
associate director, University 
for Educational Administration, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is now head of the de- 
partment of elementary education. 

University of Rochester, N.Y.: Max 
G. Abbott, formerly at the University 
of Chicago, Il., is now associate 
professor of education. 

Kent State University, Ohio: Rob- 
ert E. Wilson, formerly of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
named professor of educational ad- 
ministration. 

New York University, N.Y.: Daniel 
E. Griffiths, formerly professor of ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed 
associate dean, school of education. 

Iowa State University, Ames: 
Charles F. Faber, formerly at the 
University of Chicago, is now assist- 
ant professor of education. 

Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Tex.: W. R. Car- 
michael, formerly superintendent at 
Bryan, Tex., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Il.: 
Merle M. Kauffman, formerly high- 
school superintendent at Waukegan, 
Ill., is now head of the department of 
graduate studies in the school of edu- 
cation. 

University of Washington, Seattle: 
Gordon C. Lee, formerly professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University, has succeeded 
Francis F. Powers as dean of the 
college of education. 
Perg i Bs at Phila- 
phia: Keim, formerly ĝ 
cipal of Cheltenham Sonica High 
School, Wyncote, Pa., is now assistant 
dean of the school of education. 
Valparaiso University, Ind.: John 
Conrad Seegers, former president of 


Muhle: , Allentown, Pa., 
has been appointed consultant to the 
president, and visiting professor ot 
education. 


Wisconsin State College and In- 
stitute of Technology, Platteville: H. 
C. Wilkerson, professor of education, 
has retired after 36 years of teaching 
at the college. 

St. Cloud State College, Minn.: 
Irvamae Appl has been named 
head of the t of education. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Thomas L. Hilton has 
been named to the newly crea‘ 
position of director of teacher educa- 
tion. 
University of Rochester, N.Y.: New 
appointees as assistant professors of 

cation are: Dean Corrigan, for- 
merly district hi -school principal in 
San Jose, Calif., and Robert Lee Os- 
born, formerly of Indiana University. 

Boston University, Mass.: Burton 
Blatt has been appointed chairman 
of the de ent of special educa- 
tion. He formerly was chairman of 
the same department at Southern Con- 
necticut State College, New Haven. 

Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see: Stephen J. Kneezevi formerly 
professor of education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, is now head 
of the department of administration, 
supervision, and curriculum in the 
school of education. 

Universi 3 agentes A 
Paul M. Allen, formerly as e sec- 
retary for rese: and studies, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, is now assistant 
dean in the college of education. 
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University of Connecticut, Storrs: 
F. Robert Paulsen, formerly profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Utah, has been named dean of the 
school of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Winfred L. Godwin has succeeded 
Robert C. Anderson as director of the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
Dr. Anderson resigned to become 
executive vice-president of Auburn 
University. 

William A. Jenkins, professor of 
elementary education, niversity of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has succeeded 
John J. DeBoer as editor of Elemen- 
tary English. Professor DeBoer was 
editor 19 years. 

Theodore C. Sargent, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., has been elected 1961- 
62 president of the National School 
Boards Association, 

Rex M. Smith has succeeded the 
late R. Virgil Rohrbough as state su- 
perintendent of schools, West Vir- 
ginia. He formerly was an assistant 
superintendent. 

Roy A. Price, professor of social 
science and education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been named president of 
the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Merritt M. Chambers, formerly vis- 
iting professor of education, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is 
now executive director of the Mich- 
igan Council of State College Presi- 
ents. 

G. Robert Koopman, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Michigan, retired in June after 40 
a meng at 26 years as a 
member of the Michigan Depa 
of Public Taatra ig 

J. K. Acree, formerly superintend- 
ent at Cartersville, Ga., is now execu- 
tive secretary, Georgia School Boards 
Association. 

Mortimer Smith has succeeded 
Thomas A. Bledsoe, resigned, as exec- 


utive director of the 
Basic Education. 

Recent appointments announced by 
U.S. Commissioner of Education ; 
Sterling M. McMurrin include: Na- 
than A. Pitts, formerly of Copp 
State Teachers College, Baltimore, 
Md., named program specialist in the 
international education division; and 
Harold Howe, named chief of the 
Graduate Fellowship Program admin- 
istered under the NDEA. Dr. Howe 
succeeds Robert Bruce. 


Council for 


Recent Deatus: 

Joseph K. Stevens, retired superin- 
tendent, Medford, Mass., and a past 
president of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, at the 
age of 75. 

Fred S. Hultz, president of North 
Dakota State University, Fargo, at the 
age of 67. 

A. Howard Meneely, president of 
Wheaton College, Ill., at the age of 
62. 

Harry K. Eby, national director of 
school pelalicechion of the Boy Scouts 
of America since 1947, at the age of 
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“gee en Lawson, former dean of 
the college of education at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 


The Drop-Out Problem 

Prans for an intensive program 
aimed at reducing the number of 
young people who drop out of 
school before finishing high school 
have been announced by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The program, which is sched- 
uled to start the first week in Sep- 
tember, will also seek to establish | 
what the role of the schools should - 
be in serving the educational | 
needs of unemployed, out-of-school | 
youths between the ages of 16 and 
20. 
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The study, to be financed largely 
by a grant of $190,000 by the Ford 
Foundation, will be directed by 
Daniel Schreiber, a former school 
į principal who was director of the 
New York City Higher Horizons 
Program for pupils from slum 
neighborhoods. 

The Ford Foundation also has 
announced new grants totaling 
$910,000 for attacks on the drop- 
out problem and other programs to 

L help school children in slum neigh- 
borhoods in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Richmond, Calif. 

The new grants, announced in 
July, bring to more than $3 million 
the total the Foundation has grant- 
ed in the last year for concerted 


‘programs to improve education in 


blighted areas. The bulk of these 
funds have gone to school systems 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, D.C., in 
addition to the four cities men- 
tioned above. 


Test Programed Learning 

Tue Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., has announced a 
new project to develop practical, 
quality-control standards for pro- 
gramed learning, or teaching ma- 
chines, to help educators guard 
against costly mistakes. 

The developmental work of the 
project is being supported by a 
$100,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Frederick L. Ferris, 
Jt, will direct the study. 

The evaluation standards will be 
concerned mainly with such ques- 
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tions as: Is the content up to date 
and worthwhile? Does the pro- 
graming meet standards of tech- 
nical excellence? Can the pro- 
gramed material be effectively 
communicated to students? 


Euclid Must Go 

A UNIVERSAL shift in emphasis in 
mathematics teaching—stressing the 
logic, structure, and unity of math- 
ematics as a whole, instead of the 
mere solution of routine problems 
in isolated branches of the subject 
—is urged by top-ranking mathe- 
maticians and mathematics edu- 
cators of 16 European nations, the 
U.S., and Canada. 

This conclusion is included in a 
report recently issued by the Of- 
fice of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 
set up in Paris in 1958. The report, 
“New Thinking in School Mathe- 
matics,” was prepared by Howard 
F. Fehr, head of the department 
of teaching of mathematics, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

A specific proposal in the report 
is that Euclid must go—and so must 
all other “dead, useless, outmoded, 
or unimportant parts of mathe- 
matics.” The Report declares that 
Euclid’s ideas are useful, but they 
must be adapted to the mathe- 
matics needed in modern scientific 
and technical work and in industry, 
business, and the social sciences. 


Desegregation Plans 
Ar least 18 Southern school dis- 
tricts plan to desegregate for the 
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first time this fall, four by court 
order and 14 through voluntary 
programs, according to a preschool- 
opening resume in Southern School 
News. 

Admission of Negroes to former- 
ly all-white schools will be initiated 
in six districts in Virginia, four in 
Texas, three in Tennessee, two in 
North Carolina, and one each in 
Georgia, Florida, and Kentucky. 

Georgia will have its first de- 
segregated school below the col- 
lege level this fall. Atlanta has 
accepted 10 Negroes to enter the 
11th and 12th grades of white high 
schools in September. The grade- 
a-year plan was ordered by a fed- 
eral district court. 

The change to biracial schools in 
Atlanta will leave only Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Alabama 
with completely segregated public 
schools. Reports have been made, 
however, that Negroes will attempt 
to register at public colleges in 
Alabama and South Carolina. 

Delaware, which has operated 
its schools under a grade-a-year 
plan up through last term, has re- 
ceived approval of its new segrega- 
tion plan which opens all grades in 
all schools to Negroes. 


Project Talent Follow-Up 
Tue first stage in the follow-up of 
Project Talent, the national talent 
research program, is now under 
way. Questionnaires have been 
mailed to 90,000 former high- 
school students who took the tests 
in the project in the spring of 1960, 
The questionnaires are designed 


to get information on the student's 
careers one year after graduation 
from high school. Follow-up ques- 
tionnaires also will be sent after 
five years, 10 years, and 20 years. 
Project Talent is financed by the’ 
Cooperative Research Program of 
the U.S. Office of Education and 
other agencies and supervised by 
psychologists of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Its purpose is to learn 
more about what kind of guidance 
and what kind of school courses 
are most helpful for the maximum 
use of talents of young people. 
More than 440,000 high-school 
students in 1,353 high schools par- 
ticipated in the tests in 1960. 


DATES oF THE Montu: i 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Dates oF THE Cominc MONTES: 

Oct. 3-6, National Council on 
ae tm Construction, Atlanta, , 

a. 
Oct. 7-12, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Oct. 16-20, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Il. s 

Nov. 5-8, Adult Education Associ- 
ation of the U.S.A., Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 5-11, American Education | 
Week. 

Nov. 22-25, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-28, National Association, 
of Secondary-School Principals, St- 
Louis, Mo. ` s 
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The Torch Lighters: Tomor- 
row’s Teachers of Reading. 
Mary C. Austin, et al, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xv + 
191. $1.00. 

Serious shortcomings in reading in- 
struction and in training programs 
now preparing future teachers of 
reading are emphasized in this re- 
port of a study made under the direc- 
tion of Mary C. Austin and financed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation. 

While acknowledging that the qual- 
ity of students majoring in elementary 
education is higher now than ever 
before, the report states that these 
students are considerably lower in 
academic performance than students 
in secondary education or in other 
academic fields. The report notes the 
low admission standards and the 
paucity of screening practiced by 
most teacher preparation institutions. 
The practice teaching programs are 
also criticized. Attention is called to 
the small amount and improper tim- 
ing of practice teaching in reading 
instruction. 

The report is a result of a detailed 
study of elementary-education pro- 
grams under which teachers of read- 
ing are being prepared and includes 
recommendations concerning the sig- 
nificant issues involved. 


The Teacher in Curriculum 
Making. Joseph Leese, Ken- 
neth Frasure, and Mauritz 
Johnson, Jr. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1961. Pp. x + 
497. $5.50. 

This text is a detailed presentation 
of methods and functions involved 
with the teacher's role in curriculum 
planning. 
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The content is presented in four 
arts: Part I deals with the curricu- 
um and the teacher as a key factor; 
Part II is concerned with the founda- 
tion and broad framework of the cur- 
riculum and the personal development 
of the teacher; Part III focuses on in- 
dividual action with specific curric- 
ulum areas; Part IV examines the 
teacher’s role in working with others 
in cooperative participation in organ- 
izing the curriculum. 


Focus on Change: Guide to 
Better Schools. J. Lloyd 
Trump and Dorsey Baynham. 
Chicago, Ill: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1961. Pp. 147. $1.25. 
“If the United States expects to 

keep up with the world around it, the 

nation’s schools must begin to change 
drastically—now.” 

That judgment is from the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School, following comple- 
tion of a ike study. 

In this book, the commission pre- 
sents a pattern for the school of to- 
morrow that evolved from and is 
based on the findings of the study. 
Many challenging evaluations and 
recommendations are presented. There 
are proposals and recommendations 
concerning school building architec- 
ture, curriculum, and use of teaching 
personnel’s time that will strike some 
as being extreme and radical. But 
remembering that research and prac- 
tice in education are much closer now 
than even a few decades ago (How 
old is television?), the proposals do 
not seem so startling. 

Essentially, the content is a pre- 
sentation of imaginative thinking ap- 
plied to our educational resources and 
the changes that are possible now 
that would employ those resources in 


Training techniques are 
organized into effective 
teaching units in this 
new text. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
AND HIS JOB 


Years of experience in training 
top-flight instructors have gone 
into the development of this 
book. The practices and proced- 
ures detailed here have been 
tried and proven over a long 
igi of application. 

e text first examines the per- 

sonal attributes of the good in- 
structor and makes clear some 
important facts about the learn- 
ing process. It presents a for- 
mat for determining what to 
teach and how to prepare one- 
self for lecturing and conduct- 
ing discussions, 
It discusses in detail the demon- 
stration—beginning with why it 
is necessary to demonstrate and 
concluding with the steps to fol- 
low in giving a simple demon- 
stration. The same thorough 
Coraci is given to training 
aids, lesson planning, testing, 
and the other important areas 
of instruction. 


288 pages © Over 150 illus. 
Price $5.50 
Send for a copy on approval! 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Dept. W 434 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


a more efficient and effective manner. 
Reports are given to show what some 
schools are doing today that gives 


| 


support to many of the proposed — 
changes. There are some thought- | 


provoking recommendations for teach- 
ing schedules and methods of organ- 
izing classes presented in an attempt 
to show how, despite an expected 
continuing shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, this country can more profitably 
use its teaching personnel. 


Guidebook for School Princi- 
pals. Byron W. Hansford. 
New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1961. Pp. vi +- 296. 
$5.00. 

In question and answer form, this 
book presents a range of situations 
common to the principal’s post and 
offers solutions to each problem. 

The author is Colorado’s Commis- 
sioner of Education and he expresses 
the hope that this guidebook will be 
a time-sayer in executing administra- 
tive dfities. 

The 135 questions selected for dis- 
cussion were derived from a compila- 
tion of over 5,000 reported in a three- 
year study of the duties and activities 
of newly appointed principals. There 
are six major divisions: personal and 
oal problems, students, staff, 
program, the community, and oper- 
ational problems. 

The questions are concerned with 
day-to-day situations that require de- 
cisions, and the author addresses each 
situation in a direct, decisive manner. 


Philosophy of Education. Rob- 
ert Ulich. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1961. Pp. xiii 
+ 399. $5.00. 


This is an examination of the pur- 
poses of education. The author, 4 
professor of philosophy of education 


at Harvard University, writes, “In ` 


this text I have tried to present sub- 
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‘stantial material concerning the basic 
philosophic issues and aspects of ed- 
ucation which every prospective 
teacher (and, indeed, every intelligent 
citizen in a democracy) z soon- 
er or later, think about.” 

The author has avoided using un- 
necessary technical jargon. A - 
thesis of the various pe ec of hile 
osophy is presented keserse hi 
commentary on the contemporary ed- 
ucational scene. There are chapters 

on the liberal arts vs. scientific and 
practical education, the education of 
teachers, centralization vs. decentral- 

Á ization, and the cultural responsibili- 
ties of the school administrator. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Teaching America’s Children. Wil- 
liam B. Ragan. New York: Holt, Rine- 
bog and Winston, 1961. Pp. viii + 


i Elementary Education and the 
Academically Talented Pupil. David 
C. Sanders. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1961. 
Pp. 96. $1.00. 

A Practical Guide to Individualized 
Reading. Marcella K. Draper, Louise 
A H. Schwietert and May Lazar. Edu- 
cational Research Publication No. 40, 
1960, New York City Board of Edu- 

cation, Pp. xi 158. 
Inclement Weather Activities. Jerry 
G. Edwards. New York: Arco Publish- 
en Inc., 1961. Pp. 82. 


Radio Plays for Young People to 
Act. Rose Schneideman. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 218. $3.95. 

Iroquois. Irene Estep. Navaho 
Land, Yesterday and Today. Solveig 
Paulson Russell. Cherokees. Marion 

Israel. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 32 each. $1.88 each. 

_ Know Your Presidents and Their 

_ Wives. George Ross. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1961. Pp. 72. 


l T $295 
om 


SECONDARY 


ae ats e ey 
Schools, (Second Edition.) Harry N. 


Rivlin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc, 1961. Pp. xiv + 479. 
$5.50. pan 

Science S| Age. Victor 
Smith and B. Es Voet Chem- 
istry for the Age. Dan Q. 
Posin. Physics the Age. 
Richard W. Shulz and Robert T. 
Lageman. Chicago: J. P. Li 
Company, 1961. Pp. viii + 616; xiii 
+680; and xiii + 465. $4.96, $5.40, 
and $5.60, ws J 

i es 


School. Nathan 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. 
xviii + 328. $5.00. 

Algebra, First Course and Al; 
Second Course. (Second Edition.) John 
R. Mayor and Marie S. Wilcox. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 440 and 501. $4.24 and 
$4.36, respectively. 


COLLEGE 
Student Personnel Services in Col- 
leges and Universities. E. G. William- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. xv + 474. 


$7.50. 
Com; tion on the Campus. 
Edited by J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. Wash- 


in, , D.C.: Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, 1961. Pp. viii + 
526. $3.00. Case studies of college 
and university faculty compensation 
practices. 

Essentials of Effective Writing and 
Practice for Effective Writing. Vin- 
cent F. Hoper and Cedric Gale. Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1961. Pp. 224 and 192. 
$1.50 each. A text and practice book 
for college freshman composition 
courses. 
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of the Gifted. Cyril William Wool- 
cock. Morristown, N.J.: Silver Bui 
Company, 1961. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

Planning Schools for New Media. 
Amo DeBernardis, et al. Portland, 
Ore.: Portland State College Division 
of Education, 1961. Pp. 72. $1.00, 
Prepared in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The Gifted: Educational Resources, 
Boston, Mass.: Port Sargent Publish- 
er, 1961. Pp. 285. $4.00. 

The New Nation, 1800-1845. 
Charles M. Wiltse. The Stakes of 
Power, 1845-1877. Roy F. Nichols. 
New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. ix + 237 and x + 246. $4.50 
each. The first two of a six-volume 
history on The Making of America. 

Public School Administration. (Sec- 
ond Edition.) Calvin Grieder, Truman 
M. Pierce, and William Everett Ros- 
enstengel. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1961. Pp. viii + 
School Plant Management; Admin- 
istering the Custodial Program. R. N. 
Finchum. U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 4, 1961. Pp. 105. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. $.40. 
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McKNIGHT’S NEW BOOKS 


_ GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 706 By Harold F. Cottingham. 
Here is an exceptionally fine book 
for use in counselor education as 
well as in junior high school work- 
shops, in-service training programs, 
faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher 
and guidance worker, Guidance In 
Junior High Schools builds a philo- 
sophical framework then details 
the workings of an organized guid- 
ance program, giving examples 
from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe 
what is going on in junior high 
schools, and illustrates what are 
conside good dance 
practices. List price $1.00. 
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Good Manners—The Magic Key 


. 
© Understanding Ourselves 
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BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHA TS 
For Your Industrial-Education Depa: ment 


Modern 
School Shi 9 


Planning 
The only book on tt arket 
that completely co the 
planning problems o hool 
shops—equipment list ifety 
factors, principles of p: chas- 


ing, standards, suggeste shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages 85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C, Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tc anc 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ hondbocok ye! 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogicol points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. | |2 pipes 
i > . 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“Machine Drafting Data,” a four-page quick-reference chart. “The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,” a 20-page booklet giving informatior 
on rules of dimensioning. g 
$1.00 each item for 1-5 iS i “50 copies 
$.60 ack: Bin .crasere ‘copies $85 each, 6-10. copies; $38 ee Se 
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HUS far in the 1960's the 

watchword for education is Excel- 
lence. The word has gained great 
power. It is being used as a last 
word in all kinds of educational 
discussion, a true sentence-stopper. 
nlike its counterpart of the 
1920's, Excellence has escaped 
nearly all controversy. Progressive 
education was controversial from 
the start and is still a sure means 
o an argument among otherwise 
peaceable educators. 
It is good to have watchwords 
ke Excellence run up the masts of 
our schools and colleges. If it is 
our answer to the post-sputnik edu- 
ational depression, we could do 
worse, Beyond doubt, the educa- 
onal phenomenon of the past 
three years is that teachers are 
orking students harder and most 
tudents are responding. Yet if 
putnik and our answering cry, Ex- 
ellence, have started us running, 
e must also ask whether we are 
i | running in the same direction. 
Evidence indicates we are not. 

Some have used Excellence as 
the call for a series of counter- 
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Some Major Changes Need to Be Made 
The Trouble with Excellence 
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marches in education; others are 
using it to back their own opinions 
about whom, what, and how to 
teach. In brief, Excellence is in 
danger of being manhandled, like 
the word Democracy. It might even 
end up as a property of the reac- 
tionaries, such as befell the word 
Americanism in some circles. 
Educators use the new watch- 
word differently, according to 
whether administrators or teachers 
are speaking. The administrator's 
use, as displayed in college convo- 
cations and letters by university 
presidents to their constituencies, 
verges on the opportune. Excel- 
lence has become a heaven-sent 
term to explain in one breath the 
reason for a tuition hike. The 
trouble is that the precise steps by 
which the institution is going to 
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achieve excellence through the tui- 
tion hike can be but vaguely dis- 
cemed. 

Of all the administrator's uses of 
Excellence, the most questionable 
is the statement “We are out for 
excellence in all things,” when em- 
ployed to rationalize a big build-up 
in the university's football program. 
There is Excellence in education 
and Excellence in hired skill, and 
seldom the twain shall meet. 

The teacher’s use of Excellence 
to define what education is aiming 
to do may be more important than 
administrators’ efforts to slogan- 
ize. In its effect on interest in stud- 
ies, Excellence seems to have done 
something merely by being spoken. 
In contrast to the 1920's, the period 
of shallowest attitudes toward high- 
er education, contemporary pros- 
pects for college education are very 
good insofar as student seriousness 
is concerned. Parents have joined 
in so fervently that college officers 
are besieged by inquiries concern- 
ing the pre-enrolment of sons and 
daughters not yet in their teens. 
Once enrolled, today’s college stu- 
dents are showing an unsuspected 
tolerance for heavy assignments. 
The university library is filling up 
on Saturday afternoons about as 
fast as the student side of the stad- 
ium is emptying. 

Have we then arrived at Excel- 
lence merely by demanding it? It 
depends on how closely we identify 
Excellence with quantity of study. 
On this, faculty members them- 
selves are not certain. All are de- 
lighted at the student response; 


yet the more thoughtful are asking 
what it will produce in quality of 
thinking. Are we producing what 
has been characterized as a dutiful 
generation? How are we doing on 
student originality? 

One of the most debated areas 
for Excellence is college admis- 
sions, and the search for the “excel- 
lent” student prospect. We have 
more prospects to choose from 
now. Coupled with the post- 
sputnik cry for Excellence, the en- 
rolment push is pressing on college 
admission officers to a degree 
known only during the G.I. boom 
of 1946-48. The difference is that 
it was then a pressure on all col- 
leges, whereas now it is a pressure 
on only the best known and highly 
selective ones. Thus Excellence in 
college is being identified with the 
fine-screening of the best appli- 
cants to the most sought-after in- 
stitutions. 

The impact of the admissions 
frenzy on the concept of Excellence 
in American education is disquiet- 
ing. If Excellence is to be inter- 
preted to the public as a high 
College Board aptitude score, a 
pattern of so many courses in pre- 
scribed subjects, an experience in 
a private school that specializes in 
this preparation, and admission by 
one of some 25 “prestige” colleges, 
then Excellence must assume class 
overtones. The fact that most edu- 
cators do not so limit Excellence is 
less potent than that Suburbia is _ 
convinced it is so. It is disturbing — 
to think that American Excellence «€ 
might be preconditional on passing 
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the right test and the right sub- 
jects in the right school and gain- 
ing entrance in the right college. 
If that impression is making head- 
way—and I believe it is—then we 
have a long way to go in our search 
for an Excellence that will help 
America sell her way of life to the 
less privileged millions in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. 
Similarly disturbing is a parallel 


growth in the idea that Excellence - 


in education means no more than 
hard work and lots of it. There is 
nothing wrong with hard work. 
There is, however, something 
wrong with a naive acceptance that 
quantity of work, alone and un- 
aided, will produce the excellent 
student or the excellent man. 


UNFULFILLMENT FEELING 


So we are faced with a feeling 
of unfulfillment in the meaning of 
excellent. A large segment of high- 
er education has taken advantage 
of its national boom to define Ex- 
cellence in the student as obedi- 
ence to the call for stronger con- 
ventional preparation and more 
diligent study. We need to go fur- 
ther. Not much progress has been 
Seen yet concerning an Excellence 
as it might refer to how we can 
produce people who show a more 
Sympathetic awareness of society's 
demands on themselves, a keener 
interest in tackling our hardest 
Problems, more careful and impar- 
tial reasoning on public issues, cre- 
ative imagination, concern over na- 
tional stagnation and cheapened 
ethics, or deeper thinking about 
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the implications of the scientific 
revolution. 

The recent report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on National 
Goals leaves no uncertainty about 
the breadth of the task ahead of us. 
Our national life has faltered. If 
we are to regain our stride, what- 
ever the colleges can do will need 
to be ba get home, church, gov- 
ernment, and private enterprise in 
the myriad varieties of informal 
education all these comprise. It is 
not the job of college education 
alone, but college education should 
accept its share. 

If formal education, higher edu- 
cation in particular, is to join the 
commitment to national goals, some 
major changes will need to be 
made. John Gardner, in his sup- 
porting essay for the Commission 
on National Goals, sums it up: 

“In some measure it is a prob- 
lem of organizing ourselves to 
achieve our objectives. The some- 
what blind evolutionary process of 
the educational past is no longer 
suited to the needs of our fast- 
changing society.” 

The objectives, as Mr. Gardner 
implies, exist. Our trouble is that 
we have allowed the college effort 
to fall short: that is, to serve 
shorter-range, more specialized ob- 
jectives in turning out graduates to 
be professionally employable and 
socially acceptable. To go beyond 
these bread-and-butter attainments 
will require a new order of deter- 
mination in leadership. 

First. we must persuade college 
professors that educational aims 
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more personal than competence in 
standard courses are susceptible to 
action. Nearly every college of lib- 
eral arts commits itself to such aims 
for “broad development of the stu- 
dent,” including even the improve- 
ment of his character. But on nine- 
tenths of the campuses, goals like 
these, even when written by the 
faculty themselves, are dismissed 
as promotional rhetoric, or as good 
things bound to happen through 
exposure to college teaching. Facul- 
ties suffer allergies to studies aimed 
at deliberately finding out what ac- 
tually is being achieved in students 
concerning the broader goals for 
education. Such things can be 
studied, but the techniques will 
have to be smuggled in until they 
become better accepted. 

Second, the faculty should be 
persuaded to place its direct teach- 
ing attention more on the first two 
years of college than the last two. 
These are the years for either win- 
ning or losing the enthusiasm of 
the student for values outside his 
previous experience and often in 
contrast to his early setting. He 
needs to discover a taste for chal- 
lenging his own assumptions. 
Classes should be small; the most 
experienced teachers should sit 
with the freshmen; subject matter 
should be flexibly and ingeniously 
used; seminars and conferences 
ought to be frequent in these first 
two years. 

As it is now, most colleges, espe- 
cially those in the great universities, 
concentrate among their freshmen 
and sophomores the largest classes, 


the most cut-and-dried materials 
and methods, and the most junior 
faculty. Small wonder that nearly 
40 percent of all college students, 
on a national average, have left or 
transferred by the end of the soph- 
omore year. We must do better to 
win the entering student, and aca- 
demic toughness alone will not do 
it. 


END THE COLD WAR 


Third, we should try harder to 
end the cold war between profes- 
sors and student personnel officers. 
It remains a fact that on all but a 
few campuses the professional per- 
sonnel worker is viewed by the aca- 
demic faculty with either hostility 
or condescension. Professors seem 
convinced that professional guid- 
ance is a form of alchemy. The oc- 
casional professor with an impulse 
to use personnel information is li- 
able to be condemned by his col- 
leagues as guilty by association, and 
he soon abandons his notion. In 40 
years we have made little progress 
toward solving the trouble. It is a 
real block to achieving Excellence 
in the student as a person. 

Fourth, a sustained effort should 
be made to throw out false ani 
superficial inducements to learning. 
In one way or another, most 
these refer to our obsession wil 
grades. A few colleges that havi 
ended the grading system hai 
shown what can be done. It 
possible to interest students in 
trinsic learning, once we rid 
selves of the ancient hobby of 
ing book on each performance. i 
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a system for evaluating attainment 
of broad educational aims, grading 
remains a failure. Few teachers 
have any systematic idea of how 
to grade fairly. Grading is also the 
chief villain behind the quiet scan- 
dal of pervasive college cheating. 

Fifth, colleges should move to- 
ward real learning among students 
and to real teaching among profes- 
sors. For the former, plenty of re- 
wards will come to mind once the 
stranglehold of grades has been 
broken. For the rewarding of teach- 
ing, we must solve not only what 
Jacques Barzun calls the Ph.D. 
racket but also, perhaps even more 
important, the publishing racket. 
The layer of scholarly publications 
is spreading over the landscape of 
higher education like a new Gla- 
cial Age. I would propose, as a 
Start, cutting down 30 percent of 
scholarly published material, by 
charging committees of peers with 
the power to screen out the less 
genuine contributions to knowl- 
edge. With time saved from put- 
ting out that 30 percent, professors 
could rediscover the joys of crea- 
tive teaching. Administrators could 
then renew their courage properly 
to recognize such teaching. This 
Suggestion is made in a faith that 
the remaining 70 percent of schol- 
arly material will be ample to ad- 
vance man’s knowledge and light 
the windows of civilization. 

Last, the college community 
needs to look at itself as an ex- 
ample of national goals at work. It 
1S not comfortable to think of fac- 
ulty and students whose idealism 
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for learning is damaged by compro- 
mises observed around them in 
their institutional setting. For just 
one example, we may cite the in- 
ability of the American university 
to declare its stand on education 
vs. public entertainment. 

The excuse for professionalized 
teams and athletic spectacles is that 
they pay for the nonpaying sports 
and the physical-education pro- 
gram. Such claims could stand an 
audit. When the total costs in time, 
materials, public-relations offices, 
and human preoccupation have 
been added to the outright dollar 
costs, and when this total has been 
placed against what might be done 
by a like preoccupation with the 
broader education of students, few 
if any universities will be able to 
speak for the big-time sports pro- 
gram. 

The fact that most of our uni- 
versities still struggle to justify 
million-dollar athletic programs has 
meant more to the impairment of 
Excellence in education than any 
one has so far measured. Athletics 
are simply one conspicuous illustra- 
tion of changes needing to be faced 
if Excellence in education is to be- 
come more than a limited academic 
symbol or an empty boast. 

The task of creating genuine Ex- 
cellence in the development of 
American citizens through educa- 
tion may still not be too great for 
us. If we can begin by agreeing 
what the task truly entails, we may 
set our course toward an education 
that in time will become Excellence 
indeed. ° 


Changing Patterns 
in State Requirements 


Teacher Certification 


Donan L. Barnes 
and Cuartes D. Seman 


In The Clearing House 


oF EW aspects of education 
change as rapidly and as unpredic- 
tably as state teacher-certification 
requirements. The multifarious 
forces seeking to influence certifica- 
tion spring from pressure groups 
representing many varied economic 
and social dimensions of American 
life. The vitality and influence of 
these forces seem to fluctuate with 
public sensitivity to real or imag- 
ined local, state, and national 
needs. Not infrequently individuals 
of strong persuasion play important 
roles in shaping final outcomes 
within states. 

Attempting to construct a rea- 
sonably complete and accurate pic- 
ture of present requirements and 
future expectations, chief state 
school officers throughout the 
United States were asked for judg- 


ments and interpretations relative 
to certification within their respec- 
tive states. They were asked to 
compare present requirements in 
general education, professional ed- 
ucation, and areas of certification 
with those of 1955. They were also 
asked to identify present trends 
and speculate regarding future de- 
velopments in certification stan- 
dards. 

Because of the great variety of 
standard and emergency certificates 
offered, and variations in require- 
ments for certification, comparisons 
among states are not easily con- 
structed, 

Continuing the trend from the 
immediate postwar years, about 
half the states report increased 
total requirements for certification 
during the past five years. Four- 
teen states have increased general 
education (liberal arts) require- 
ments, 23 states have raised the 
course-hour requirements for ma- 
jors in subject-matter areas, and 
five states have increased profes- 
sional education requirements. At 
least 9 states anticipate increased 
requirements in areas of specializa- 
tion. 

Professional education require- 
ments for elementary majors vary 
from 16 semester hours in Alaska, 
North Dakota, and Illinois to 36 
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hours in New York State. The av- 
erage for elementary certification is 
23.5 semester hours. Professional 
education requirements for second- 
ary majors range from 12 semester 
hours in Maine and Massachusetts 
to 27 hours in the state of Wash- 
ington. The average is 19.0. Stu- 
dent teaching requirements, includ- 
ed in the above totals, vary from 0 
Semester hours in Maine to 10 
hours in Washington. Nationally, 
student teaching requirements av- 
erage 5.14 semester hours. 

General-education requirements, 
which are not specified in most 
states, continue to receive less at- 
tention than areas of specialization. 
Among the 30 states specifying 
general - education requirements, 
the means are 45.3 semester hours 
for elementary majors and 47.2 
Semester hours for secondary ma- 
jors. 


SPECIALIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Many states have established 
minimum requirements for the var- 
ious areas of specialization. In gen- 
eral, the applied arts and sciences 
have higher requirements than the 
more traditional high-school subject 
areas, 

Agriculture is at the head of the 
list with a mean of 38 hours, fol- 
lowed by music, 34 hours; home 
economics, 33.7 hours; commerce, 

hours; physical education, 30.4 
hours; art, 30.4 hours; and indus- 
trial arts, 30.2 hours. Social science 
requirements average 26.4 hours, 
science, 24.8 hours; English, 24.4 
hours; speech, 22.8 hours; library 
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science, 21.8 hours; foreign lan- 
guage, 21.5 hours; mathematics, 
19.6 hours; and journalism, 19 
hours. 

Much confusion has resulted 
from the ambivalence of many 
states regarding areas of certifica- 
tion. Twenty-one states report that 
they have increased the number of 
areas of possible certification with- 
in the last five years; 10 states have 
decreased the number of certifi- 
cates offered. Nine states anticipate 
offering fewer certificates in the 
near future; five states plan to add 
one or more new certificates. Evi- 
dence indicates a gradual, but awk- 
ward, movement toward less spe- 
cificity in certification, 

A number of factors are influ- 
encing certification on a nationwide 
basis. With increasing population 
mobility has come a growing in- 
terest in certification reciprocity. 
An ll-state reciprocity compact 
was established among the six New 
England states and New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. A similar ar- 
rangement is in effect among the 
states of Iowa, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Kansas, and Missouri. 
States with fast-increasing popula- 
tions are especially eager to utilize 
teaching talent from other states. 
A number of organizations, like the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, are also establish- 
ing and enforcing standards in spe- 
cial areas of certification. 

Probably the most apparent 
change has occurred in states 
which are establishing certification 
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on an “approved program” basis. 
Under this plan, institutional pro- 
grams are studied and rejected or 
approved. Graduates from ap- 
proved institutions receive auto- 
matic certification. At least 11 
states report significant progress in 
this direction. The power to ac- 
credit institutions rests presently in 
most state education departments. 

Most chief state school officers 
and institutions preparing teachers 
recognize that certification require- 
ments simply define the minimums 
within and beyond which excel- 
lence may be achieved. Few would 
suggest that the value placed on 


certificates does not ultimately rest 
on the quality of teacher-education 
programs. Numerous professional 
educational organizations have 
been increasingly active in raising 
standards of teacher certification. 
Much of our hope for the future 
rests on the wisdom and effective- 
ness of these organizations in en- 
couraging stronger programs in the 
institutions preparing teachers and 
the public schools which receive 
their graduates. Firmness anå flex- 
ibility must be combined with a 
growing sensitivity to national 
needs if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of the sixties. z 


“Methods” and Training 


© Maryland’s new standards for teachers put less em- 
phasis on “methods” courses, requiring only 26 hours for 
elementary teachers (formerly it was 32) and 18 hours 
for high-school teachers. In addition, the number of cer- 
tificates issued has been reduced from 30 to three: pro- 
visional, standard, and advanced. The last is issued to 
those with 10 years of experience and a fifth year of col- 
lege preparation. 

© A proposal that teachers at every level should have 
a full 12-month leave every four years has been made by 
John Rutherford Everett, chancellor of New York City’s 
municipal colleges. The sabbatical should be spent attend- 
ing full-time training programs to brush up on the latest 
developments in education, he believes. He states that if 
25 percent of the teaching force is enrolled in training 
programs at all times, teachers will be adequately pre- 
pared to make use of new techniques and new knowledge. 

© Joan, visiting her schoolteacher friend, sat in the 
rear of the second-grade classroom. A little boy sitting next 
to her asked why she wasn’t a teacher. She replied that 
she didn’t know how to teach, Unimpressed, the boy re- 
plied, “Oh, you don’t need to know much—just how to 


read and write.”—Robert Roberts in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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What Does History Suggest? 


Teaching Machines in Perspective 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In The Elementary School Journal 


HI 
VU E are witnessing a rush to 
stake out claims for teaching ma- 
chines that is reminiscent of the 
dash for land grants in the Midwest 
a century ago. 

It is misleading to suggest that 
teaching machines are all recent 
inventions, that the use of mechan- 
ical devices in schools was unheard 
of until five years ago. Mechanical 
devices of many sorts have been 
proposed and have been in use in 
American schools for more than a 
half century, 

In this article I should like to 
make some general comments on 
teaching machines, starting with a 
brief report on certain teaching 
machines designed to improve eye 
movements and perceptual patterns 
mM reading, 

_ The Psychology of Reading, pub- 
lished in 1906 by the Columbia 
University Press, contained a sug- 
gestion that launched efforts in 
many laboratories to invent devices 
to provide rapid and controlled ex- 
posure of material. A number of 
these mechanisms were developed, 
ranging from inexpensive manual 
devices for exposing printed words 
or phrases to large and expensive 
mechanically operated tachisto- 
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scopes. Only a few of the inexpen- 
sive ones were commercially avail- 
able before 1930, but many of the 
more complex types were con- 
structed and tried out in labora- 
tories and even in a few schools. 

The first elaborate pacing ma- 
chine for reading to be manufac- 
tured for general use was the 
Metron-O-Scope, designed by Carl 
C. and Earl A. Taylor, and mar- 
keted about 1930. Since then a 
number of similar teaching ma- 
chines have appeared and have 
been widely used in teaching pro- 
grams in laboratories, clinics, 
schools, and instructional programs 
in the armed services. 

The chief objection to these de- 
vices is that they do expensively 
what can probably be done as well, 
or better, by merely opening the 
book and pushing a card down the 
page at a speed to suit the reader’s 
ability and purpose. In my judg- 
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ment, a piece of cardboard serves 
the major objectives better than the 
most expensive gadget. 

Indeed, I believe that a clever 
teacher could improve the reading 
of representative children and 
adults more by using material to 
be found in her classroom than by 
using any pacing instrument with 
which I am familiar. These views 
seem to be in harmony with the 
results of studies reported recently. 

The pacing machines in reading 
were marketed by certain persons 
and investigated several years later 
by other persons. Unfortunately, 
valid evidence of the sort needed to 
establish the advantages of teach- 
ing devices of this kind is difficult 
to secure because all such educa- 
tional materials and methods do not 
operate alone but along with other 
powerful factors, such as the en- 
thusiasm and the skill of the teach- 
er in using the various procedures 
being compared, the appeal of the 
novelty of the mechanism, and the 
operation of the procedure as a 
component of various complex pro- 
grams, 

It cannot be assumed that any 
mechanism or method is desirable 
merely because pupils learn by 
means of it. Children have shown 
ability to learn despite some of the 
most discouraging conditions, the 
most prohibiting materials, and the 
most misleading methods that hu- 
man ingenuity could conceive. 

It is unhappily true that up to 
now education has not been well 
equipped to investigate promptly 
and thoroughly such devices as 


pacing machines. This kind of m 
chine, like many of the new teach 
ing machines, was suggested and 
recommended by a number of ps 
chologists. Teachers tried it and 
many reported, “It works.” 
OF course, children taught by 
these machines did learn. The in- 
vestigations merely show that the 
children learned no better, indeed 
usually less well, with these ma- 
chines than with simpler, more con- 
venient, and less expensive ma- 
terials. To justify the higher costs 
and the inconvenience entailed, 
machines ought to achieve appre- 
ciably better results. 


TESTED LATE 


The Cason study, the first valid 
test of the pacing machine, was 
made 40 years after the idea em- 
bodied in the device was suggested 
and more than a decade after the 
Metron-O-Scope was placed on the 
market. The study was financed al- 
most entirely by a lone graduate 
student. It is to be hoped that his- 
tory will not repeat itself with the 
teaching machines that are appear- 
ing today. 

The history of pacing apparatu: 
for reading reveals how subtly @ 
teaching machine can deceive u 
and is a warning to be alert in ap 
praising new devices. The di 
pointing record, however, does n 
justify a conviction that all other 
mechanical teaching devices wi 
prove to be similarly disappointing 
Each machine, at least each pe 
will need to be investigated by 
self. 
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TEACHING 


One should not conclude from 
these remarks that pacing machines 
are valueless or that they do not 
embody sound learning principles. 
Such conclusions would be unjusti- 
fied. 

The trouble was not that these 
machines did not teach; it was 
merely that more convenient, more 
available, and less expensive de- 
vices were just as good or better. 
The real issue is whether mechan- 
ical teaching devices can be devel- 
oped that will be superior to other 
teaching procedures in both effec- 
tiveness and costs. 

The major principles operating 
in most of these devices are sound 
and important, but not new, ex- 
cept perhaps in refinement of de- 
tail. The principles were in the 
minds of educators and others who, 
between 1915 and 1930, were 
working to develop remedial read- 
ing programs, workbook materials, 
individualized practice books and 
procedures (such as the Winnetka 
program), tutorial plans, ete. 

The best programs emphasized 
selfinstruction, with materials pro- 
grammed to make what was to be 
learned as clear as possible; to pre- 
sent learning progressively in min- 
ute and easy steps; to eliminate the 
practice of errors; to reward (rein- 
force) the desired response; to pro- 
mote growth in insight, in the abil- 
ity to generalize, and in particular 
skills or items of information; and 
to make the learner’s progress ap- 
parent at all times. 

These are the good old learning 
Principles that various persons 
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MACHINES ll 


have sought for decades to put into 
effect in many ways. It is fortunate 
that new, vigorous efforts are being 
made to embody these principles 
in new mechanical devices. The 
possibilities of developing far bet- 
ter mechanical devices are so much 
greater today than 25 years ago 
that truly better learning may be 
possible. I heartily approve of new 
explorations in these areas; I only 
hope that mistakes of the past will 
not be repeated. 

The pity is not that considerable 
money and expert time are being 
poured into developing mechanical 
devices; the pity is that equally 
great efforts are not being devoted 
to the possibilities of other media 
and other approaches, including 
older ones. At this stage, it should 
not be assumed that the principles 
of learning, which the machines are 
alleged to put into effect so well, 
can be put to work only by me- 
chanical devices. There is no justi- 
fication whatever for ag discour- 
aging assumption. On the contrary, 
oo certain purposes other media, 
such as printed workbooks, new 
types of textbooks, and other 
printed material, have intrinsic ad- 
vantages over the elaborate ma- 
chines. 

The reading pacing machine em- 
bodies one feature common to near- 
ly all other devices I have heard 
about. It represents an artificial 
learning situation that is not likely 
to be available outside the school. 
It also embodies some distortion of 
the process and the situation en- 
countered elsewhere. 
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To illustrate, reading a text, ex- 
posed in thought units in Metron- 
O-Scope, is not exactly the same 
activity as reading the same text 
on a motionless page. Some per- 
sons have difficulty transferring im- 
provement achieved in one activity 
to the other. However, because life 
is one long process of transferring 
learnings from one situation to 
others, this objection should not 
be given too much weight. But in- 
vestigators and users should keep 
in mind the fact that learning ma- 
chines tend to distort the normal 
pattern of response, usually to a 
small degree but occasionally 
greatly. 

In general, it is probably easier 
to make the transfer from printed 
materials to learning situations in 
everyday life than from compli- 
cated machine situations. More- 
over, learning machines in general 
tend to be more bulky and more 
expensive than books and maga- 
zines. Learning machines are more 
likely to balk or break down, and 
are more subject to other limita- 
tions of complicated apparatus. 

A reasonable question might be: 
If selflearning materials like those 
developed in the 1920's were as 
promising as suggested, why did 
they fail to catch on? As one in- 
volved in some of the enterprises 


at that time, I offer an explanation. 

The outfits, including Pressey’s 
“test and teach” machines, were 
not in keeping with the spirit of 
the times. Many educators thought 
the devices too narrow and too 
formal. Some educators still think 
so. The main obstacle, however, 
was the conviction of many super- 
intendents, publishers, and mem- 
bers of boards of education that 
the materials and the procedures 
were too expensive. 

But today is another day. Condi- 
tions now seem favorable, not only 
for teaching machines, but also for 
teaching by print and picture. 
Keeping in mind the favorable 
conditions existing today, I believe 
that teaching machines in general 
have many desirable features, even 
if they are not so free from limita- 
tions as some enthusiasts imply. 
However, I believe that vigorous 
efforts should be made to explore 
the possibilities of developing new 
forms of printed materials that will 
teach effectively without elaborate 
and expensive machinery. Finally, 
the 60-year history of machines for 
pacing reading does suggest, clear- 
ly and emphatically, that educators 
should demand that critical re- 
search precede rather than follow 
acceptance, for general use, of any 
teaching machine. g 


Dox’r worry about losing your job to a teaching machine. 
Just learn to repair the balky things when they break 
down. And, if you're really smart, you'll go on and get 
your mechanic’s license. Everybody knows that mechanics 
draw higher pay than teachers.—Mississippi Educational 


Advance. 
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How It Can Affect Educational Productivity 


Dangers of Too Much Administration 


GALE JENSEN 
In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


= OR many years educators 
have reasoned and verbally assert- 
ed that the expansion and improve- 
ment of formal education requires 
at least a proportionate increase in 
educational personnel, coupled 
with an improvement in their qual- 
ity. In short, it is believed that to 
accomplish a bigger and better job 
of education, an increasingly favor- 
able ratio of personnel to students 
is required. 

Often, however, increases in the 
number of personnel do not lead 
to an increase in the productivity 
of an educational system. In fact, 
one sometimes observes the reverse 
to happen. 

I would like to suggest that the 
explanation for this anomaly of 
increased personnel resulting in 
decreased productivity” is, at least 
for the present, more likely to lie 
in the kind of organizational struc- 
ture in which education personnel 
must work, rather than in the rea- 
Soning of educators about the 
amounts and kinds of resources 
needed for education expansion 
and improvement. I believe that 
increases in the number and kinds 
of administrators in educational or- 
ganizations may serve to inhibit 
the performance of personnel, i.e., 
reduce their productivity. 
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With the increase in size of edu- 
cational organizations there is a 
strong tendency in the United 
States to proliferate the number, 
kinds, and levels of administrators. 
This phenomenon manifests itself 
in the form of job titles such as as- 
sistant principal; assistant to the 
principal; assistant supervisor; as- 
sistant and associate superintend- 
ent, with assistants to each of these; 
assistant and associate directors 
and deans; assistants to the presi- 
dent, dean, and director; and a 
number of first, second, and third 
vice-presidents—ad_ infinitum up, 
and down the administrative lad- 
der. 

Some observers of this breeding 
process of administrative roles say 
that it is a reflection of Americans’ 
need to produce evidence of their 
personal success; that enterprising, 
ambitious Americans view the ac- 
quisition of job titles as symbolic 
of their social and economic suc- 
cess. They, therefore, work hard 
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to have created the number, kinds, 
and levels of administrative roles 
needed to take care of their per- 
sonal needs. 

Other observers claim that the 
multiplication of administrative 
roles is simply a consequence of in- 
creases in size of organization; 
that, with increases in size, central 
or chief administrators become 
overburdened and inaccessible to 
personnel, unless they are given 
assistance and/or relieved of some 
of their administrative functions. 

Whatever may be the real reason 
for increases in numbers, kinds, and 
levels of administrators, the point 
I wish to make is that increases and 
changes in the nature of adminis- 
trative roles produces a dislocation 
of responsibility or authority for 
decision making. It is this change 
in decision-making authority that 
is related to reductions in the pro- 
ductivity of educational personnel. 


CREATING CONFUSION 

For effective and efficient edu- 
cational organizations, decisions 
about planning, organizing, and 
implementing programs have to be 
made by those with roles which are 
involved in, or operationally close 
to, actual planning and implemen- 
tation. It is these roles that are 
easily affected when new admin- 
istrators are created or old ones are 
given new titles. The persons filling 
these roles wonder whether there 
are really any changes in decision- 
making authority in the areas of 
activity vital to the performance of 
their jobs. 


When administrative titles are 
changed simply for taking care 
personal needs for advancement, @ 
great deal of confusion arises be 
cause of the uncertainty of other 
concerning whether this does ¢ 
does not signify a change in 
cation of authority for deci 
making. If the persons receivi 
the “promotions” act as 
they are different and the pe 
who work with them continue 
act as though they are not d 
ent, not only confusion but 
results. 

In brief, the creation of new or 
the rebirth of old administrato 
can produce conflict and confusion 
affecting the performance of those 
roles which directly determine the 
productivity of the educational sy 


numbers of administrators, 
greater becomes the chance of 
confusion about which set of role 
is responsible for what kind of 
decision making. 
Another way in which produc- 
tivity of the educational system is 
reduced is a consequence of the 
increasingly elaborate “vertical 
and “horizontal” hierarchies or ne 
works of administrative roles 
result from increases of these roles. 


“RED TAPE” DELAYS j 
The development of these elab- 
orate administrative hierarchies of 
ten result in the establishment of £ 
decision-making process in whid 
administrators who know nothi 
about programing and implementa 
tion have a part. Such adminis 
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tors either gather information or 
hold approval needed by, and are 
therefore constantly sought by, 
those in operational roles. They are 
usually made a part of the decision- 
making process because of other 
administrators’ concern with prob- 
lems of security. When they have 
Some responsibility for taking part 
in decision making regarding plan- 
ning and implementing programs, 
costly delays in planning and im- 
plementation are likely to happen. 

Such delays are usually per- 
ceived as “red tape” delays caused 
by security-minded administrators 
who, knowing nothing about pro- 
gram problems, need to move slow- 
ly to feel safe. “You have to see 
Mr. X to see Mr. Y, and Mr. Y 
simply collects information needed 
by Mr. Z, who holds the final ap- 
proval but who doesn’t know any- 
thing about operational or program 
problems.” Personnel close to the 
operating programs of an educa- 
tional system can be easily frustrat- 
ed by this administrative hierarchy 
and give up in disgust. To these 
Personnel, the more administrators 
the more time has to be spent away 
from work “clearing” things with 
administrators, 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 

Elaborate administrative hier- 
archies also cause delays in 
decision making because of juris- 
dictional disputes that arise be- 
tween administrators. The more of 
these roles there are, the greater 
the chance that these disputes will 
occur. And when these disputes do 
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develop between administrators, 
operational roles are confronted 
with more than “slow downs” in 


can’t be made until the dispute is 
resolved. For operational personnel 
to force a decision is to risk setting 
off a “hot” civil war. bi 
In summary, increases in 

number of administrators in edu- 
cational systems are likely to re- 
duce the irrg aea 
tional personnel creating con- 
fusion and conflict about the re- 
sponsibility of different roles for 
decision-making, and by causing 
due to jurisdictional disputes and 


the number of A roles 
and changes in title simp! pur- 
poses of meeting the personal needs 
of personnel should be avoided. 
When an extension of administra- 
tive responsibility and function is 
imperative for the expansion and 
improvement of an educational 
system, serious thought should be 

i to an allocation pattern 
which makes such responsibility 
and function an integral part of the 
network of roles directly concerned 
with the operating program of the 
system. In this way, decision mak- 
ing becomes meaningful to person- 
nel who directly determine the pro- 
ductivity of the system. It also pre- 
vents an overemphasis on security 
problems and thus eliminates much 
of the delay and disruption that 
often occurs in decision making. ® 


In Influence of Voter Turnout on School Bond and Tax Elections 


Sant financial elections are 
acknowledged to produce low voter 
turnouts. Is this good or bad for 
the schools, apart from the demo- 
cratic ideal? Would increased voter 
turnout tend to help? Is there latent 
support for administrative policy 
that could be encouraged to the 
surface by an all-out campaign? 

Answers to these and other perti- 
nent questions would be of real 
value to school administrators and 
school boards. An attempt to pro- 
vide answers to some of the ques- 
tions was part of a research project 
supported by the U.S. Office of 
Education’s Cooperative Research 
Branch. The project was conducted 
by the School of Education and the 
Institute for Communication Re- 
search of Stanford University. 

A study was made of voter turn- 
out at bond and tax elections held 
by 1,054 selected school districts 
during the years 1948 and 1959. 
The extent of turnout, the effect of 
turnout on outcome, and the 
sources of turnout were examined. 
The findings were: 

The average turnout for a school 
financial election during the years 


Would Larger Turnouts Help? 


A Study of Voter Turnout 


Ricuarp F. Carter and WikLram G. SAVARD 


was 36.3 percent of the eligible 
voters in a district, but the vari- 
ation about this mean was extreme- 
ly high, the standard deviation þe- 
ing 26.9 percent. Turnout did not 
vary much from year to year, €x- 
cept that in large districts there 
was a slightly greater turnout in 
even-numbered years. The turnout, 
however, varied greatly among 
census divisions, and within census 
division according to district size. 

The study showed that turnout 
was greater at elections where is- 
sues were defeated (in both bond 
and tax elections) in all district 
sizes. Turnout was greater in 
districts than in medium-sized dis- 
tricts, and it was greater in me- 
dium-sized than in large districts: 
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Turnout also was greater for 
bond elections in small districts and 
for tax elections in large districts. 
At bond elections in large and me- 
dium sized districts, it was greater 
when the amount of the bond issue 
was in the upper quartile. 

In addition, the turnout was 
greater in districts requiring a 
three-fifths favorable vote rather 
than a simple majority or a two- 
thirds vote, and it was greater in 
all district sizes where local sources 
of operating funds exceeded out- 


side sources of funds. 


OTHER CASES 

Other cases in which the turnout 
was greater included: 

In districts serving both elemen- 
tary and secondary grade levels, 
except for large districts serving 
Secondary grades only, 

In all districts where school 
board membership was less than 
SIX, 

In medium-sized and small dis- 
tricts where the term of office of 
school board members was less 
than five years, 

In large districts where the board 
members were elected at large 
from the district; in medium and 
small districts where they were 
elected from wards. 

In large and small districts where 
“e time needed to change a ma- 
Jority of the school board was one 
or two years, 

In small districts where school 

ards were more responsive to the 
public; in large districts where 

ards were less responsive. 
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Turnout, it is shown, is low at 
most school financial elections. The 
inescapable conclusion is that in- 
terest is low and the voter 
does not feel that it is worthwhile 
to vote. He feels that his interest 
is of no concem to the school lead- 
ership, that his voice is not heard 
when he does speak, or that the is- 
sues as presented are too complex 
to understand. 

Turnout, however, varies to a 
great degree. High turnout does 
occur. Undoubtedly, an investiga- 
tion of the relative number of par- 
ents with school-age children would 
show that high turnout is to be 
expected in communities with a 
greater number of such parents. A 
controversial issue is another vari- 
able which may account for a high 
voter turnout. These elections, 
however, represent only a few 
cases. Usually turnout is low and 
affected by unspectacular causes. 

An administrator desiring to re- 
late his local turnout record to an 
average expected turnout would 
have to exercise caution. As the 
findings show, a lower level of turn- 
out is to be expected in large dis- 
tricts. Similarly, there are wide var- 
iations in turnout from one census 
division to another. 

The inference that a ground- 
swell of public interest has risen in 
recent years is not borne out by the 
evidence. There is, however, some 
indication that the need for greater 
interest has increased, and the con- 
cern of a relatively few leaders may 
have been projected into a sangu- 
ine inference of higher interest. 
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Administrators viewing these re- 
sults might well be dismayed by 
the prospect of greater voter in- 
terest, since that seems to lead to 
more difficulty at the polls. That is, 
the issues which failed were those 
which drew larger voter turnout. 
This is not the whole answer, of 
course. The inference to be drawn 
is that increased turnout is poten- 
tially dangerous if no selectivity is 
to be found among the new in- 
crement of votes. One way such a 
selectivity can be exercised is to 
wage a campaign among voters 
known to be favorably disposed. 
But it is equally possible that the 
selectivity occurs among voters 
who have exposed themselves to 
the issues, and who understand the 
situation. 


Of Things Financial 


@ When you read that inflation is making your money 
worth less, it’s no relief to reach into your pocket and dis- 
cover that you have nothing to worry about—From Mid- 


land Schools. 


° Anybody who gets more for his money than he used 
to is probably weighing himself.—Franklin P. Jones. 


© If a man’s after money, he’s money mad; if he 


The question of district size 
needs consideration. Turnout not 
only falls off in large districts but 
appears to increase only when the 
school board is characteristically 
less responsive to the public. This 
could be construed as an argu:aent 
for social engineering in large dis- 
tricts. However, it is possible -hat 
the board of control in a large dis- 
trict is still responsive to the . veds 
of the public when it assumes `ead- 
ership even though it may b: far- 
ther removed from the direct nan- 
date of the public. But, to be re- 
sponsive to public interest, new 
avenues of communication are 
necessary to replace the greater op- 
portunity for personal contact that 
characterizes the responsive board 
in small districts. E 


keeps it, he’s a capitalist; if he spends it, he’s a playboy; 
if he doesn’t get it, he’s a ne’er do well; if he HES k 
to get it, he lacks ambition; if he gets it without working 
for it, he’s a parasite; and if he accumulates it after a life- 
time of hard work, people call him a fool who never got 
anything out of life.—From Digest (Australia). 

© In all probability, the highest taxes we must pay 
are not ad valorem, income, excise, or sales taxes. The 
highest tax we must pay is the “ignorance tax.” I would 
rather be taxed for the education of the boy than be taxed 
for the ignorance of the man.—Charles F. Carroll, North 
Carolina state superintendent of public instruction. 
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Recent Developments in the 


Role of the Supervisor 


Gordon N. MacKenzie 
In Educational Leadership 


= school supervisor has not 
been left undisturbed in this age of 
unrest. Forces are at work reshap- 
ing supervisory positions and plac- 
ing new demands on all instruction- 
al leaders who would not be 
bypassed in the rush of new edu- 
cational developments. 

The influences operating to 
shape the supervisor's role may be 
clarified by examining the super- 
visor’s roles during the past 50 
years. During the first 20 years of 
this century, the supervisor was 
concerned primarily with quality 
control in respect to the teaching 
Process. Teacher preparation was 
at a minimum and supervisors were 
charged with visiting classes, ob- 
Serving and conferring with teach- 
ers. Demonstration lessons and in- 
stitutes on the content and method 
of various subject fields reflected 
the level of preparation of teachers 
as well as the introduction of new 
areas to the curriculum. 

By the 1920's, concern was de- 
veloping for the impact of the total 
educational program and much at- 
tention was focused on over-all ob- 
Jectives, such as the Cardinal 
Principles of Education. Course-of- 
study development as a means of 
reorganizing the curriculum was 


the usual approach. Supervisors 
often became course-of-study writ- 
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ers, first with the help of outside 
consultants, and later with com- 
mittees of teachers assisting. The 
role of the general supervisor de- 
veloped gradually, becoming in- 
creasingly common. 

During the 1930’s and 1940's, 
the inadequacy of course-of-study 
revision alone became apparent, 
and new approaches of numerous 
kinds were invented. Central to 
many of these were the ideas of 
participation and involvement of 
teachers in the process of curricu- 
lum change. 

By force of circumstances the 
supervisor became a specialist in 
group dynamics. American business 
and industry, with help from the 
social psychologists, had done the 
pioneering, and in many school sys- 
tems group work supplanted close, 
individual supervision as well as 
course-of-study writing. “Curricu- 
lum change as social change” or 
“curriculum change as change in 
people” became the slogans. Edu- 
cators were seeking to understand 
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themselves and the social system 
within which they operated, and 
significant progress was made. 

The outer world was not forgot- 
ten. There was much concern for 
lay participation. The rights of par- 
ents and other citizens to deter- 
mine the purposes of public educa- 
tion were loudly proclaimed, and 
much attention was focused on the 
complexities of doing this. 

But supervisors, and many in 
other walks of life, lost contact with 
the substance of what was happen- 
ing. The Second World War and 
its attendant developments had 
shocking consequences which were 
not evident until well into the 
1950's. The effects and influences 
of automation, electronics, and nu- 
clear power along with the injec- 
tion of large, private foundation 
funds into the educational stream 
hastened new developments. 

There arose many criticisms of 
education. Increasingly supervisors 
became involved in interpretation 
of the educational program to the 
public. 

The sources of curriculum 
change largely shifted to the pub- 
lic and to the professors in the aca- 
demic disciplines. In some in- 
stances, the supervisory staffs in 
school systems were not even con- 
sulted as changes of various kinds 
were introduced by boards of edu- 
cation. It is probably safe to say 
that thousands of supervisors felt 
bypassed. Regarding themselves 
as forward-looking professionals, 
sometimes weary in their efforts to 
bring about curriculum change, 


they suddenly realized that now 
they were regarded as reaction- 
aries who were blocking “progress.” 

The specific nature of some of 
the influences was clear, although 
the precise channels of influence 
were not always discernible. Foun- 
dation grants supporting specific 
proposals for reform or financing 
studies of particular aspects of the 
curriculum were obviously a new 
and powerful influence. The fed- 
eral government became a finan- 
cially generous party to changes at 
elementary and secondary levels. 
The revived interest of the aca- 
demicians in these levels of edu- 
cation lent new force and prestige. 


NEW DEMANDS 


These politics of curriculum 
change which have emerged since 
the Second World War make new 
demands on supervisors. Fresh 
kinds of thinking and new skills 
are called for. 

A most significant development 
in response to these needs is the 
present widespread tendency for 
professional groups to re-examine 
their qualifications, their prepara- 
tion, and their responsibility for 
professional improvement. The 
NEA’s New Horizons Project has 
helped to lay much of the ground- 
work for this effort. 

The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, has established a Commis- 
sion on the Preparation of Instruc- 
tional Leaders and is actively c0- 
ordinating its efforts with those of 
other professional organizations. 
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The ASCD Commission is now 
preparing a policy statement, the 
final precise form of which cannot 
be set forth at this time. But it is 
possible to indicate what may be 
the major areas of attention in the 
policy statement. The Commission 
is of the opinion that action in at 
least six areas is required. 

First, the qualities and abilities 
essential to effective operation as 
supervisors and curriculum workers 
need re-examination and re-defini- 
tion. The functions, activities, and 
areas of required competence of 
those with the task of serving staff 
members on instructional matters 
require clarification. This is not a 
simple job, but an effort is being 
made to define, in terms that will 
be helpful to institutions preparing 
supervisors as well as to school 
systems, the expectancies held for 
those who serve in supervisory and 
curriculum improvement positions. 
_ Second, standards for the selec- 
tion of supervisors are essential to 
assuring competent personnel. Se- 
lection is a continuing process, 
starting with teachers serving in 
curriculum improvement roles, con- 
tinuing through identification of 
individuals showing promise in this 
work, tryout in leadership positions 
through internships, and selection 
for appropriate supervisory posi- 
tions throughout a professional ca- 
reer, 

Third, there is a great need for 
criterions for planning preservice 
and in-service supervisor-prepara- 
tion programs. Many now enter su- 
Pervisory positions with no prep- 
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aration or only meager, inadequate 
training. At least one year, possibly 
two, of preparation are needed to 
foster development in the perform- 
ance areas significant for today’s 
supervisor. 

Four, if programs are to be ef- 
fective, institutions providing ap- 
propriate supervisor - preparation 
programs must be accredited. This 
gives the public assurance that su- 
pervisors have satisfactorily demon- 
strated competence in an approved 
preparation program. 

Fifth, procedures for licensing 
supervisors are in need of re-exam- 
ination. The absence of require- 
ments and the prescribing of two 
or three courses, the two most 
common practices, appear inade- 
quate. Licensing might well be 
based primarily on satisfactory 
completion of an approved or ac- 
credited program. 

Sixth, professional organizations 
should take action to assure quality 
performance of their members. 
There is little experience in the 
field of education to guide action 
in the areas of selfpolicing by a 
professional group. 

Greater demands will be made 
on education in the years ahead 
and one of the most important re- 
sponses of supervisors is to be cer- 
tain that they are adequate to the 
task. Supervisors can do much to 
improve the quality of their own 
group by taking responsibility for 
clarifying their role, improving se- 
lective admission, and developing 
requirements for licensing and for 


quality performance. . 


One of Russia’s Schools of the Future 


Boarding School No. 15 in Moscow 


STANLEY NISBET 
In The Scottish Educational Journal 


ue educational policy has 
adopted the boarding school as the 
school of the future and plans 
eventually to have all children edu- 
cated in such schools. Knowing 
this, we were anxious in our visit 
to the U.S.S.R. not to leave Mos- 
cow without visiting one of the 
boarding schools already function- 
ing. Our request was met, and on 
a September morning we were 
taken to the outskirts of the city to 
Boarding School (Schola Internat) 
No. 15. 

We had a warm welcome, being 
met on the steps by the Director 
and a group of children who pre- 
sented us with flowers. The Direc- 
tor gave us some background in- 
formation. This was one of the 
first boarding schools to be estab- 
lished; it had been running since 
1956. The number of boarding 
schools in Moscow had from 
15 in 1956 to 70 in 1961. The pol- 
icy, he said, had changed regarding 
the desired size of the schools. In. 
stead of 600 formerly considered 
the optimum enrolment, future 
schools would be built to accomo- 
date 480 pupils (in some cases 
240). 


The Soviet boarding school is co- 
educational, taking pupils at the 
age of seven and giving them the 
normal curriculum up to the age 
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of 15 or 18. The school we visited 
provided the full 11-year course, 
and the majority of pupils chose 
to stay and complete it. 

The Director confirmed that the 
national policy was to change from 
day to boarding schools throughout 
the whole educational system as 
quickly as possible. He reminded 
us that the official blueprint for the 
future estimates that by 1965 there 
will be two million Soviet children 
in boarding schools. 

That parents are anxious to send 
their children to these schools is 
evidenced by the fact that five to 
ten applications are received for 
every place in the school. The Di- 
rector said that at first priority had 
been given to those with poor home 
conditions, but now things had im- 
proved and the school took children 
from average and good homes, too. 
The pupils go home every week- 
end, a weekend being from Satur- 
day afternoon to Monday morning. 

The Director, a man of consid- 
erable academic standing as well 
as practical experience, said that 
he found his work both fascinating 
and difficult. He reminded us that 
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the English pioneered in boarding- 
school education but these schools 
were still new in the Soviet Union 
and their problems were only grad- 


ually being solved. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

As we went around the school, 
we looked in at a 6th class (age 
12-plus) studying English and at 
some empty rooms which were 
used by the various “circles” after 
school hours. There was a special 
Pioneer room, with a central table 
displaying political literature and 
other tables about the room with 
examples of members’ work. The 
Pioneers of each class last year had 
to carry out some project and pre- 
pare a joint report on it. The sub- 
jects varied but many had chosen 
the life of Lenin as a topic. One 
group had made a cardboard model 
of a Sputnik which, when opened 
up, contained their report. 

Knowing that in the Soviet 
school the Pioneers in a class usual- 
ly produce a regular “wall news- 
Paper” for their classroom, we 
asked to see some from the pre- 
vious year. They were produced for 
our examination. One had the title 
I Want to Know Everything,” and 
consisted of a long list of general 
knowledge “quiz” questions. An- 
other assumed the task of helping 
the teachers by gently ridiculing 
Some of the more troublesome 
Pupils. These were depicted in 
caricature style, with appropriate 
comments alongside. 

In the dining room we found 
tables with seating capacity for six 
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or eight pupils. Dinner at 7:30 p.m. 
was a formal meal, we were told, 
and the children must sit in their 
own places. This was not required 
at other meals. The school classes 
take turns at serving meals. 

We toured the medical depart- 
ment, consisting of an inspection 
room and a sick bay, the school 
library, with 11,000 volumes, and 
the dormitories. The dormitories 
for the small children (seven-year- 
olds) were small and one older 
pupil slept in each one, a part of 
the policy giving older pupils some 
responsibilities in the life of the 
school. 

While PREAS boys and 

irls repairing bicycles, we were 
fold that praa d members of the 
“Touring Club,” one of the most 
vigorous of the school’s extracur- 
ricular activities. The 
year, the older members of this 
club had gone on a cycling tour to 
Estonia and had given 17 concerts 
during the tour. 

During our visit we saw a num- 
ber of pictures hanging in the en- 
trance hall and were told that they 
had been selected and bought by 
the pupils with money earned from 
collecting scrap metal. 

As we moved in and out of the 
rooms, we met pupils and teachers 
going and coming, as one would in 
any school. The atmosphere was 
quiet but friendly, and the children 
seemed cheerful. In the play- 
ground, the games, the noise, and 
the laughter were essentially the 
same as we find everyday in our 
own playgrounds. ° 


Can We Measure Competence by Teacher Traits? 


Effectiveness—an Elusive Quality 


Nicootas A. Farru 
In Who’s a Good Teacher? 


py E research says about 
teacher effectiveness cannot be 
summarized in a few words. Re- 
search shows that it is not the 
clearly defined quality that many 
would have us believe. In fact, re- 
search indicates that teacher per- 
formance is one of the most com- 
plex human phenomenons that we 
are privileged to study. 

A review of the research findings 
suggests that results have been in- 
conclusive to a large extent because 
of the assumed simplicity of the 
concept held even by those charged 
with using and studying it. Sim- 
plicity or emptiness of perception 
is manifest not only in perceptual 
confusions, but even more emphat- 
ically by the attitude, the effort, 
and the resources devoted to in- 
quiry in this area. 

One difficult problem in study- 
ing teacher effectiveness is whether 
to assume that “effectiveness” is a 
statement about an attribute of the 
teacher, a statement about an at- 
tribute of a teacher in a particular 
teaching situation, or whether it is 
a statement about the results of a 
teaching situation, 

The purpose of studies of teach- 
er characteristics is to discover 
which traits or combinations of 
traits are closely enough associated 
with teacher competence to permit 


prediction of such competence. 
Among these traits are intelligence, 
knowledge of subject matter, schol- 
arship, educational background, 
age and experience, professional 
knowledge, cultural background, 
socio-economic background, teach- 
ing attitude and interest, and voice 
and speech characteristics. 
Intelligence—In general there 
appears to be only a slight relation- 
ship between intelligence and rated 
success of an instructor. Correla- 
tion coefficients for high-school 
teachers tend to be somewhat high- 
er and less variable than those for 
elementary teachers. For all prac- 
tical purposes, however, this vari- 
able appears to be of little value as 
a single predictor of rated instruc- 
tor competence. This does not 
mean that teachers do not need to 
be intelligent. It means that within 
the range of scores characteristic 
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of teachers, differences in intelli- 
gence have not been shown to be 
crucial. 

Subject Matter.—Generally, re- 
search findings do not support the 
popular assumption that subject- 
matter mastery assures success as 
a teacher. Whether or not knowl- 
edge of subject matter is related 
to teaching competence appears to 
depend on the particular teaching 
situation. As with intelligence, this 
item, within the range of knowl- 
edge demonstrated by teachers, 
does not appear to be a major fac- 
tor in teaching competence. Results 
suggest that knowledge of subject 
matter in relation to teacher com- 
petence is no simple matter of one- 
to-one correspondence. 

Scholarship.—Good grades in col- 
lege and effective teaching appear 
to be consistently related. But no 
investigator has shown that the at- 
tainment of a particular standing 
in high school or college or the mas- 
tery of any single course or group 
of courses is essential to teaching 
competence, The positive correla- 
tion coefficients usually found prob- 
ably reflect primarily the relation- 
ship of general intelligence to both 
academic and teaching success. 

_ Professional Knowledge.—There 
18S some evidence that teachers who 
have more professional knowledge 
(as measured by the National 
Teacher Examination, for example) 
tend to be more effective teachers, 
though the evidence is not so 
strong as might be expected. There 
's evidence that teachers who have 
had professional preparation are 
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more effective than those who have 
not. In terms of ability to solve 
problems that teachers meet, stud- 
ies find significant differences be- 
tween those who had completed a 
methods course and those who had 
not; those who had an education 
degree and those who had a lib- 
eral arts degree; those who had one 
year of teaching experience and 
those who had none; those who 
had three or more years of experi- 
ence and those who had only one. 
Differences, without exception, fa- 
vor those with the greater profes- 
sional knowledge. The positive re- 
lationship of professional knowl- 
edge to performance was sharp and 
undeniable. 

Age-Experience.— From cross- 
sectional data, it appears that 
teachers’ rated effectiveness at first 
increases rapidly with experience 
and then levels off at five years or 
beyond. The teacher may show 
little change in rated performance 
for the next 15-20 years, after 
which, as in most occupations, 
there tends to be a decline. One 
does not know if this is a true de- 
terioration or merely a reflection of 
a lower level of preparation. 

Cultural Background.—There is 
no substantial evidence that cul- 
tural background is significantly re- 
lated to teaching effectiveness. 

Socio-economic Status.—The rela- 
tionship of socio-economic status to 
criterions of instructor effectiveness 
is weak. They suggest, however, 
that those from higher groups us- 
ually have greater probabilities of 
success than those less fortunate. 
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Sex.—No particular differences 
have been shown when the related 
effectiveness of men and women 
teachers has been compared. 

Marital Status.—Despite some 
prejudice to the contrary, no evi- 
dence appears that married teach- 
ers are in any way inferior to un- 
married teachers, 

Teaching Aptitude—Results ob- 
tained from measures designed to 
predict teaching ability show great 
disparity. Data thus far available 
either fail to establish the existence 
of any specified aptitude for teach- 
ing with any degree of certainty or 
indicate the tests used were inap- 
propriate to its measurement. 

Teaching Attitude.—Attitude to- 
ward teachers and teaching as in- 
dicated by the Yeager Scale seems 
to bear a small but positive rela- 
tionship to teacher success meas- 
ured in terms of pupil gains. 

Job Interest—Correlations result- 
ing from the use of several standard 
interest tests either cluster around 
zero or are so inconsistent as to 
render such tests of doubtful value 
as predictors of teaching success. 


The common factors that were 
found through factor analyses to 
underlie the reasons given for 
choosing the teaching profession 
are perhaps provocative of further 
research, but are based on too few 
cases to justify any clear-cut inter- 
pretation. 

Voice-Speech.—It appears from 
studies reviewed that voice quality 
is not considered very important by 
school administrators, teachers, or 
students. 

Special Abilities—Such instruc- 
tor factors as empathy, professional 
maturity, general knowledge, men- 
tal ability, and social adjustment 
have been identified through fac- 
tor analyses by various investiga- 
tors. The statistical analyses so far 
reported, however, suffer from in- 
adequacies of criterions, testing in- 
struments, or number of cases. 

The attempts to identify char- 
acteristics of successful and unsuc- 
cessful instructors by making lists 
of traits based on opinion, there- 
fore, appear largely sterile in terms 
of usability for evaluation or selec- 
tive purposes. 


iee hie in teaching is not an automatic by- 
product of a general education or readiness to serve man- 
kind, important as both obviously are. Neither exuberance 
of subject matter nor solicitude for children is enough. To 
convert talent into the skill that distinguishes a proficient 


teacher requires knowledge, 


discipline, 


and imagination. 


It calls for fortitude and industry . . . Professional prepar- 
ation for teaching, far from being outmoded as some sug- 


gest, is more necessary now than it has ever been.—John 
H. Fischer, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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An Experiment at Kenmore East High School 
Team Teaching for Honors Students 


LEsTER J. SZABO 
In New York State Education 


4) 

Y l E at Kenmore East Senior- 
High School became interested in 
team-teaching experiments primar- 
ily for the purpose of enriching the 
high-school curriculum. Kenmore 
East is a new senior-high school 
located in the suburbs of Buffalo, 
N.Y. For a number of years, Ken- 
more has used a triple-track group- 
ing with one group, the “blue 
circle” sections, aiming for scholar- 
ship opportunities. We had this 
group in mind as we studied avail- 
able literature on team-teaching 
experiments, 

Selecting history as a field be- 
cause we had personnel with strong 
areas of specialization, we envi- 
Sioned a team of complementary 
members rather than the master- 
apprentice team form. Three teach- 
ers, including the department chair- 
man, were asked to plan a team- 
teaching program in American his- 
tory for senior honors students. 
One teacher had a particular fond- 
ness for American foreign policy; 
the second, considerable experience 
ìn economics and government; and 
the third, strong interest in Amer- 
ican political history. All were ex- 
Perienced teachers. All were in- 
ttigued by the possibilities of such 
an experiment and devoted time 
during the summer to planning the 
Program. 
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The experiment was launched at 
the beginning of the school year 
with three classes scheduled during 
the same period. Scheduling dif- 
ficulties made it necessary to work 
with 72 pupils rather than the 45 
we had planned for. Twenty-seven 
students in the group were achiev- 
ing above-average grades in his- 
tory. The 72 students were as- 
signed, at random, to three groups 
which could meet together or sep- 
arately under individual instructors. 
Each teacher was to be responsible 
for grading and evaluating the 
work done by his assigned stu- 
dents. 

The combined classes met in a 
large study hall with semicircles 
of seats grouped around a movable 
blackboard, lectern, and maps. It 
was much like the atmosphere of a 
college classroom. All three teach- 
ers attended each lecture to be pre- 
pared to handle later discussion of 
the subject. 

A weekly assignment, consisting 
of thought-provoking problems and 
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a list of references, was distributed 
to the class. Arrangements were 
made to place the reference materi- 
als on reserve. Cooperation with 
the librarian was necessary to main- 
tain materials for the weekly as- 
signments and for the several book 
reports and the term papers that 
were required of each student. 

Based on student preference, the 
large group broke down into dis- 
cussion sections of 24 students at 
least twice each week. Reviews, 
quizzes, and test correcting all 
were done with the small groups. 
Students working on an advanced 
basis (Advanced Placement prep- 
aration, for example) would occa- 
sionally separate from their sec- 
tions under tutelage of one of the 
three instructors. 

Planning for the course was ac- 
complished by the three instructors 
meeting together several times a 
week. Teaching assignments were 
laid out several weeks in advance 
to give adequate preparation time 
to each instructor. As much as pos- 
sible, each instructor volunteered 
to teach those areas of greatest 
ability or interest, 

The joint-planning sessions have 
produced new ideas and techniques 
with each of the instructors making 
use of his favorite. Methods used 
have been the question-and-an- 
swer technique, the use of chalk- 
board and dittoed outlines, student 
oral reports, panels and debates, 
intersectional quizdowns, audio- 
visual presentations, etc. Also, the 
differing viewpoints of the teachers 
presented opportunity to demon- 


strate that the study of history is 
often a study of opposing ideas. A 
debate between the teachers on 
such issues as the Campaign of 
1960, American entrance into the 
League of Nations, and the philos- 
ophy of the New Deal has been 
one of the most popular techniques 
used. 

There has not been opportunity 
to evaluate critically the results of 
this experiment. The teachers and 
the students realize that individual 
attention is somewhat slighted in 
the large group; yet they feel that 
the strength of offering and the 
small discussion groups offset this. 

The teachers see several possible 
pitfalls with extending use of team 
teaching in the form they have 
been using. A great deal of time is 
needed for planning and preparing 
for lessons. No attempt was made 
to work with average or below-av- 
erage students. Efficiency and en- 
thusiasm appeared to fall off among 
the above-average students and it 
was necessary to separate several 
of these students from the group as 
they felt confused and insecure in 
the experiment. 

It is planned to continue team- 
teaching at Kenmore East in Amer- 
ican History honors classes, with 
possible expansion into English 
classes. The teachers involved are 
impressed with potentialities of 
team teaching. It is their belief that 
the students have experienced cer- 
tain intangible results, including 
growth in maturity, critical judg- 
ment, and lasting interest in the 
study of history, . 
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What Should Teachers Tell Prospective Employers? 


Teacher Disclosure of Information 
about Students 


Acapemic FREEDOM COMMITTEE, AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
In School and Society 


— at both secondary 
and higher levels of education are 
asked frequently by present or 
Prospective employers (govern- 
mental and nongovernmental), by 
graduate schools, and by other 
agencies to furnish information 
about their students. Habituation 
to this proliferating process of in- 
terrogation and response has tend- 
ed to obscure possible dangers to 
education. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union in this statement seeks to 
define standards of reasonableness 
for questions and answers in the 
hope that these standards will gain 
wide acceptance and provide sup- 
Port to the individual teacher who 
is called on to respond to inquiries 
regarding his students. 

It is emphasized that resolution 
oE the problems involved requires 
: weighing and balancing of risks. 
ny clearly in the social interest 
each job, so far as possible, be 

ed by the best qualified person 
ne that in a sensitive 

ney, lack of loyalty to the 
United States should ae disquali- 
fication, 
: On the other hand, the profes- 
sional relation between teacher and 
Student, like that between lawyer 
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and client or physician and patient, 
presupposes—at least within cer- 
tain limitsthe privacy of the com- 
munication. 

There are significant differences 
between the situation of the teach- 
er and that of the physician or law- 
yer. It is because of the public and 
vocational aspects of education that 
the teacher is confronted with the 
problem of disclosing information 
about individual students. A person 
as patient or client seeks aid; as a 
student he also seeks aid but in ad- 
dition becomes subject to estima- 
tion or appraisal. Government, in- 
dustry, or the academic world may 
wish to rate him; and they often 
rate him on the basis of his teach- 
ers’ judgment. Moreover, a class- 
room is not the same kind of “con- 
fidential” discussion that prevails 
in the chambers of the lawyer, the 
physician, or the clergyman. It is 
not private in the same sense; in 
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the classroom there are ordinarily 
many students, and sometimes 
there are observers. 

But the teacher-student relation, 
like education in general, is not 
limited to the classroom. It is not 
confined to customary subject- 
matter or to academic “fields.” The 
views of students on any issues 
whatsoever, whether they are ex- 
pressed in a group or in face-to- 
face conversation, can be accepted 
by the teacher in a spirit of in- 
quiry. In other words, it is difficult 
to map the boundaries of the 
teacher-student relation. 

Those who think of education 
primarily as the delivery of infor- 
mation by teachers to students will 
find no problem here. But if prob- 
ing, sharing, and hypothesizing are 
regarded as essential; if education 
requires uninhibited expression and 
thinking out loud; and if tentative 
or spontaneous ideas are to be en- 
couraged as conducive to learning, 
then disclosure of expressed opin- 
ion, or even disclosure based on 
expressed opinion, can become a 
threat to the educational process, 

The teacher-student relation is, 
therefore, a privileged one. The 
student does not normally expect 
that his utterances in the classroom 
or his discussion with teachers or 
his written views will be reported 
outside the college or school com- 
munity. He may expect that what 
he says will be revealed to a pro- 
fessional colleague. And he con- 
siders this permissible, tacitly as- 
suming that the area of confidence 
is being extended for good reasons. 
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But if he knew that anything he 
said or wrote might be revealed in- 
discriminately, the kind of relation 
in which he originally felt free to 
make his pronouncements would 
cease to exist. 

In any problem, then, concern- 
ing the legitimacy of professional 
disclosure, the vital consideration 
seems to be: What types of dis- 
closure might jeopardize the integ- 
rity of relations that are basic to 
civilized life. 

In his desire to assist govern- 
ment agencies in protecting the 
public interest, the teacher is likely 
to experience the apparent dilemma 
of doing either disservice to the 
community or disservice to his stu- 
dents, of violating either his obliga- 
tion as citizen or his obligation as 
teacher. He often finds himself re- 
sponding to interrogations vaguely, 
wondering why he is compromising 
his standards of exactness. 

In view of these disturbing ex- 
periences, there is need for an 
academic policy that will guide the 
individual teacher's discretion. The 
teacher should have opportunity to 
invoke universal principles of his 
profession releasing him from an- 
swering questions that threaten his 
academic integrity. 

Such principles cannot be set 
forth in the manner of detailed 
prescriptions. It is entirely under- 
standable that a teacher should re- 
sent being given a list of instruc- 
tions. The present statement is not 
to be construed as legislating be- 
havior or as exposing individual 
malpractices. On the contrary, it is 
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designed to reflect the problems of 
common academic experience. 


RECOMMENDED POLICY 


When interrogated directly by 
prospective employers of any kind, 
a teacher can safely answer ques- 
tions which he finds to be clearly 
concerned with the student’s com- 
petence and fitness for the job. 
There is always a chance that even 
questions of this kind will covertly 
require the teacher to violate aca- 
demic privacy, Questions and an- 
Swers in written form make it easier 
to avoid pitfalls, but alertness is 
always essential. 

Ordinarily, questions relating to 
what has been demonstrated as a 
student—the ability to write in a 
certain way, to solve problems of a 
certain kind, to reason consistently, 
to direct personnel or projects— 
Poses no threat to educational priv- 
acy. But, questions relating to the 
student’s loyalty and patriotism, his 
Political or religious or moral or 
Social beliefs and attitudes, his gen- 
eral outlook, his private life, may 
Well jeopardize the teacher-student 
relation. 

This danger is stressed while rec- 
°gnizing that there may be much 
Important information which a 
teacher has acquired about a stu- 
dent, and that teachers are often 
the best possible judges—on the 
basis of contacts both inside and 
Outside the classroom—of a stu- 
dent's development during years 
immediately preceding employ- 
ment. The rapid changes that take 
Place in a young person’s life, and 
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lack of access to the full environ- 
mental context of these changes, 
often make it desirable to suspend 
judgment, quite apart from inter- 
rogation by employers. 

As a safeguard from the danger 
of putting the student in an unfay- 
orable light with government rep- 
resentatives or employers of any 
category, simply as a result of some 
questions being answerable and 
others are not, teachers can preface 
each statement questionnaire with 
a brief pro forma statement that 
the academic policy to which they 
subscribe makes it inadvisable to 
answer certain types of questions, 
no matter who the individual stu- 
dent may be. Once this academic 
policy becomes widespread, pre- 
sumptive inferences about individ- 
ual students would no longer be 
made by employers. 

The ACLU points out that pub- 
lic and private employers (actual 
and prospective) are always free 
to avail themselves of varied 
screening procedures and sources 
of information which can be uti- 
lized without injury to the student- 
teacher relation. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the preservation of academic gov- 
ernment security is at variance with 
the integrity of the academic proc- 
ess. A climate of free inquiry and 
learning may be expected to make 
loyalty firmer and more meaning- 
ful, and to discourage clandestine 
tactics. The society which subordi- 
nates academic freedom to security 
precautions faces many more prob- 
lems than it solves. ° 


A First-Year Teacher Reports 


What Went Wrong? 


Brian C. McKinney 
In The English Journal 


my | FTER reading all the articles 
in the professional journals about 
clear-eyed, confident, and able 
English teachers reporting victories 
over ignorance, apathy, and tradi- 
tional grammar, I am left with 
doubts about my own competency 
to teach English. There are no fail- 
ures in the articles published. 

Looking back at my first year 
of teaching, I am dismayed to find 
that my failures loom large and for- 
bidding, overshadowing my suc- 
cesses. I will describe my failures, 
not because I feel defeated but in 
the hope that other beginners 
might profit from my mistakes. 

My felonies were compounded in 
the high school in the small town of 
Gustine, California, and on some 
20 seniors and 75 freshmen. 

I charge myself with the follow- 
ing errors: 

1. On the first day of school, I 
was presented with a set of 
large grammar, vocabulary, spell- 
ing, speech and composition work- 
books. My first error was in using 
these workbooks. 

My students underlined subjects, 
predicates, subjective complements, 
objects, synonyms, and homonyms. 
They labeled parts of speech, stud- 
ied tenses and subject-verb agree- 
ment. My students knew what sub- 
jects and predicates were—they 
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proved it on test after test. But in 
their compositions, they wrote: 
“The man with the green hat. Is 
my father.” 

My students demonstrated an 
awareness of the difference be- 
tween “they're” and “there”—in 
tests. Their compositions read: 
“There all going.” 

2. With the freshmen literature 
book came a handy guidebook. 
Using this guidebook was my sec- 
ond mistake. After about six weeks, 
I lost the guidebook and discovered 
that teaching literature became 
stimulating and exciting. 

3. My third mistake was in 
sneering at TAB books, dismissing 
many of them as “teen-age trash.” 
I needed time to climb down from 
my lofty, lonely collegiate perch 
and discover that the reading of 
any book was a major achievement 
for many of my students. 

4. Another mistake was in using 
the phonetic alphabet to teach 
spelling. “They can’t spell because 
they don’t really know what the 
words sound like,” I told myself. 
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So, my students struggled with 
IPA, translating Ogden Nash into 
phonetic symbols and decoding 
limericks. But the students who 
couldn’t spell the words which are 
spelled phonetically couldnt un- 
derstand IPA either, and the ones 
who learned IPA didn’t have 
trouble to begin with. 

5. A big problem for any begin- 
ning teacher is establishing class- 
room discipline. I swung from 
laissez faire (which worked briefly 
because the new freshmen were 
afraid to make any noise) to au- 
thoritarianism (“One peep out of 
any of you without raising your 
hand and I'll kick you out.”) 
Neither worked, and I am now pro- 
ceeding somewhere between these 
two extremes with moderate suc- 
cess, 

6. I talked over my students’ 
heads for about a month. Then I 
talked down to them for about an- 
other month. Finally, we got to- 
gether. 

7. Fresh from college, I assigned 
amounts of homework which 
Seemed reasonable to me—about 
two hours of study out of class for 
every hour in class. 

3. I ignored the ungifted 
(“They're so slow”) and concen- 
trated on the gifted (“They're so 
full of ideas”) students. 

9. I favored the girls over the 
boys. Freshman girls are so much 
more eager to learn than freshman 
boys that I took the easy way out 
and failed to take the steps neces- 
Sary to interest the boys in English. 

10. “The secret of successful 
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English teaching,” I was told in 
college, “is in the amount of writ- 
ing done by the students.” So my 
students wrote — and wrote — and 
wrote. And I read. In the last nine 
months I’ve read more than a mil- 
lion words of student writing. Also, 
I wrote on the papers, sometimes 
more than the students did. I made 
humorous remarks about grammat- 
ical errors, encouraged improve- 
ment, and asked if the writer 
would say the same things he had 
written. 

So they wrote and I read. And I 
thought I was teaching. But I dis- 
covered that the students paid little 
attention to my comments. They 
looked at the top of the page, noted 
their grades, compared their grades 
with classmates, and filed the 
papers in the wastebasket. 

Finally, I began to encourage re- 
writing, suggesting that the stu- 
dents heed my comments and im- 
prove their grades by revising their 
compositions. 

These, then, were some (and I 
think the most important) of my 
errors. It is said that man is one of 
the few animals who is able to 
profit from past experience. If an 
English teacher can be considered 
human—some of my students might 
debate the point—it is possible that 
last year was successful for me— 
that I learned something about the 
teaching of English. I hope so. And 
I hope that this report prevents 
other beginners from being caught 
in the same traps which ensnared 
me. Let them find their own 

e 


traps. 


Public Information at Low Cost 


How a Little Money Can Make Big News 


In School Management 


ot N Port Jefferson, N.Y., school- 
men not only furnish 20 local news- 
papers and radio stations with a 
steady supply of genuine news, 
they also publish quarterly infor- 
mational bulletins for mailing to 
the community’s residents, all for 
less than $1000 a year. The figure 
is less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the district’s budget. 

Arthur T. Andrews, head of Port 
Jefferson’s public-information pro- 
gram, says, “People who think they 
have to spend heavily to maintain 
good community relations are 
wrong. The job can be done just 
as well with a lot less money when 
schools use the Tesources—including 
people—which are available.” 

Andrews himself personifies the 
use of available personnel re- 
Sources. He is not a public- 
relations man but chairman of the 
high-school’s citizenship education 
department. He works about two 
hours each day directing Port Jeff- 
erson’s public-information efforts as 
a collateral duty. For this duty, he 
receives a stipend of $500 a year— 
the only fixed expense for k in 
the public informed. pr 

The district’s public-information 
Program has two objectives: to 
keep news about the schools flow- 
ing to the public, and to build mor- 
ale and good will among teachers, 
students, and the community, 
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“To reach the objectives, we 
write and submit to the newspapers 
stories about all the news our 
school system generates. There is 
plenty of real news available with- 
out getting into the area of sports 
and student social clubs,” Andrews 
says. 

Efforts are concentrated on ac- 
tivities of teachers and administra- 
tors, individual student accomplish- 
ments, class projects, changes in 
school procedures or policies, 
school-board proposals and resolu- 
tions, ete. For example, if the su- 
pervising principal spoke before a 
civie club, his remarks would prob- 
ably interest the general public, so 
a news release is sent out on it. 

One current task is to keep in- 
formation going out on the plan- 
ning taking place to reorganize and 
consolidate the district with eight 
others, This is a lengthy procedure 
and releases have been sent out on 
developments of the plan for sev- 
eral months, 

Andrews places particular value 
on news about teachers. “When 
our teachers are promoted, gain 
tenure, or are elected to offices in 
a teachers’ association, we send out 
releases. I can think of no better 
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way to give these people a pat on 
the back, and it certainly builds up 
community interest in the schools.” 


TWO METHODS USED 


There are two basic methods for 
Scouting and gathering news in a 
school system. One is for the in- 
formation officer himself to main- 
tain liaison with the policy makers 
and administrators. The other is 
for a staff to maintain contact with 
teachers and students. In Port Jeff- 
erson, Andrews uses both. 

On matters of policy, school of- 
ficials keep him informed through 
carbons of correspondence and in- 
formal briefings. He is thus able to 
Spot potential news stories before 
they break. Being informed from 
a project’s beginning, he can write 
Stories with full knowledge of the 
Subject. If a special school-board 
or PTA meeting is scheduled, he 
can notify the local press and radio, 
outline the topic, and follow 
through with a news release. Since 
Andrews is kept informed, he is in 
a position to refer controversial 
topics to the proper administrative 
authority 

Most of the news of interest to 
the general public comes originally 
from teachers and students. To 
Stay on top of developments in the 
classrooms, Andrews has organized 
a staff of news-gathering volun- 
teers, 

Each school in the district has 
at least one teacher who does 
Part-time duty as a “reporter” for 
the public-information department. 
These teacher-reporters, by talking 
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to fellow teachers and school prin- 
cipals, tum in much newsworthy 
information. To make their work 
easier and more thorough, Andrews 
circulates a notice to all school em- 
ployes reminding them to tell their 
building news representative about 
promotions, unusual events, and 
other matters of news value. 

This is an example of using avail- 
able resources and demonstrates 
that it is not necessary to hire a 
professional reporter to write pub- 
licity for a school. A PTA member, 
a school-board member, and a lay 
advisory committee member could 
function for their organizations as 
the teacher-reporter does for her 
school. 

Photographs often accompany 
the releases to newspapers. Pictures 
are taken by the high-school pho- 
tography instructor and his stu- 
dents. Developing and printing are 
done in the school photo lab. Pho- 
tographic supplies are provided 
under the instructional budget and 
the cost to the public information 
program is low. 

Once the information has been 
athered and a news release draft- 


ed by a reporter, it passes to the 
approval, 


building principal for 
then to Andrews for final prepara- 
tion. The release then goes to the 
district’s supervising principal for 
approval. 

‘Andrews has a staff of student 
volunteers who type and mimeo- 
graph the releases and mail them 
to local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. If there is a large amount of 
material, classes in secretarial prac- 
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tice aid in processing the news re- 
leases. 

Only the district’s quarterly bul- 
letins, written by Andrews and the 
administrative staff, are printed 
professionally and addressed me- 
chanically. The price is low—about 
$55 an issue for 1300 copies. 

The bulletins reach every home 
in the district. For addressing the 
bulletins, an addressing service is 
leased from a local newspaper. The 
cost of mailing an entire issue is 
about $25, as Port Jefferson has a 
mailing permit. 


COMMON SENSE, SIMPLICITY 


Andrews states that common 
sense and simplicity contribute to 
the program’s effectiveness. “All 
volunteers know their jobs and how 
they fit into the program,” he 
points out. “We have an organiza- 
tional chart which describes their 
duties. There’s no red tape and no 


Why Public Relations? 


delays in getting out a large vol- 
ume of news.” 

As chief of the district’s informa- 
tion program, Andrews serves as 
an information source for inquiring 
persons—new residents to the com- 
munity, curious editors, etc. 

“Newspapers and radio stations, 
particularly, know that my job is 
to keep them informed and to an- 
swer their questions. If I cannot 
supply the information they need, 
I put them in touch with the per- 
son who can. The same service is 
extended to real estate agents, li- 
brarians, and other persons who 
want information about the schools. 

“This has saved every one, espe- 
cially school authorities, a lot of 
time, and it insures the dissemina- 
tion of factual information, not 
rumors or hearsay. It has become 
the foundation of an excellent rela- 
tionship between the community, 
the press, and the schools.” s 


© Without a good public-relations program, the ex- 
cellent work done in the classroom is like winking at a girl 
in the dark. We know what's going on, but no one else 
does.—John Harold in Midland Schools, 

@ Is there a relationship between the extent of in- 
formation programs carried on by schools and the quality 
of those schools? A study sponsored by the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center reports that such a relationship def- 
initely exists. The researchers were not willing to say that 


effective information 
schools or that high q 


effective information 


extensive information 


a good school, 


programs bring about high quality 
uality schools necessarily produce an 
program. Rather it appears that an 
program is one of the attributes of 
just as is a good faculty, or library, oF 


physical plant—Harold Van Winkle in Administrator's 


Notebook. 
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Indefinite Quantitative Concepts 


How Eighth-Graders Interpret Them 


Crark C. Gm 


In Social Education 


in eighth-grade pupils think 
that: 

China has more than five billion 
people. (This is two billion more 
than the estimated population of 
the world.) 

Halfway around the world is one 
million miles. (This is forty times 
the actual circumference.) 

Over 100 million Americans 
were out of work in 1931. (This is 
more than twice the number of the 
entire labor force in that year.) 

The northwestern coast of Africa 
and the northeastern coast of South 
America are only 100 miles apart. 
(The actual distance at the closest 
point is slightly over 1600 miles.) 

These extravagant estimates 
were revealed when eighth-grade 
students were asked to give a pre- 
cise meaning to indefinite quantita- 
tive concepts appearing in United 
States history textbooks. 

For purposes of this study, 25 
Statements were selected from text- 
books used at the eighth-grade 
level, each containing an indefinite 
quantitative term, such as many, 
a several, a great deal, and mil- 
ions. The students were asked to 
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translate the terms into a definite 
quantity. 

The aim of the study was not to 
draw elaborate statistical compari- 
sons but to find out how flexibly 
pupils interpret vague textbook 
statements involving quantities. 
The range of responses and the 
median were found for each item. 
In some instances the range ap- 
pears fantastically wide. This may 
be due to the fact that some stu- 
dents who find it impossible to give 
a reasonable estimate cannot resist 
the temptation to record a facetious 
one. 

The range of responses was wide 
for all items, and often the median 
response did not approximate a 
reasonable answer. The widest lati- 
tude of responses seemed to prevail 
in estimating large sums of money, 
population, and distances. A few 
examples will serve to illustrate. 

Item 1. “If we could look back 
across the years and see Christo- 
pher Columbus as he lived, what 
a variety of pictures would be 
shown!” Across how many years 
would you have to look back? 
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The range of responses was from 
two to 600 years with a median of 
468. One would think that the date 
1492 would be so firmly fixed in 
the minds of pupils that few would 
miss a question of this type. One- 
fourth of the students gave a wrong 
response, Some wrong answers may 
be due to inability to recall dates, 
faulty mathematical computation, 
or a misunderstanding of the ques- 
tion. 

Item 2. “The first battle of the 
Spanish-American War was fought 
halfway around the world in Man- 
ila Bay.” How many miles from the 
United States is halfway around the 
world? 

Responses ranged from 157 to 
6,000,000 miles, with a median of 
72,000. Almost 20 percent thought 
the distance was more than 25,000 
miles. More than 10 percent 
thought it was 2,000 miles or less. 
The actual distance from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila is 6,221 miles, 

Item 3. “Many American homes 
were saddened as tens of thousands 
of young men lost their lives in 
battle in World War I.” How many 
does tens of thousands mean? 

The range was 4,000 to 1,000,- 
000. The median was 32,000. F ully 
one-third of the pupils answered 
10,000. More than 10 percent an- 
swered 1,000,000. The World Al- 
manac gives 53,402 as the actual 
number of battle deaths. 

It is quite clear that such terms 
as tens of thousands is an unfortu- 
nate choice in conveying any ac- 
curate or common meaning. When 
the textbook stated that “Theodore 
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Roosevelt's family had moderate 
wealth,” moderate meant less than 
$1,500 to 10 percent of the pupils 
and $100,000 or more to another 
25 percent. 

The sampling in this study was 
small and the findings cannot be 
generalized. For the group tested, 
the wide range of responses to in- 
definite quantitative textbook state- 
ments indicates that they commun- 
icate nebulous and erroneous in- 
formation to a large percentage of 
the pupils. 


TO ELIMINATE VAGUENESS 
The question is: How to elimi- 

nate vagueness when dealing with 

indefinite quantitative concepts? 

One suggestion to textbook writ- 
ers would be to replace indefinite 
quantitative terms with precise 
quantities. Instead of saying that 
China has many people, give its 
estimated population and make 
comparisons with the population of 
the United States and that of the 
world. State the actual number of 
young men killed in World War I 
and make comparisons with the 
numbers lost in other wars or in- 
automobile accidents. 

The textbook writers can tighten 
their exposition to convey more 
precise and accurate meanings, but — 
no textbook can do the job alone. 
The teacher must be alert to clothe 
every definite or indefinite quanti- 
tative concept with meaning. We 
live in a world dominated by sci- 
ence and mathematics. Many facts 
about the social world take on 
meaning only when expressed in 
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precise statistical terms and when 
comparisons can be made with data 
already known by the pupils. 
Whether we are concerned with 
the astronomical distances of space 
flights, the profits of a billion- 
dollar corporation, or a national 
debt approaching $300,000,000,- 
000, these figures need to be 
brought within the realm of com- 
prehension of the pupils. Pupils will 
need to become accustomed to 
thinking in larger numbers so that 
millions and billions do not run to- 
gether into an undistinguishable 
blur in their mental constructs. 
All of this means that teachers 
must develop points of reference 
by which pupils interpret new data. 
If pupils know the circumference 
of the earth, then halfway around 
the earth has some meaning. If 


Misplaced Concepts 


© Women suffrage, 
means that women can only 
—Shirley Williamson in the N. 
e An Arkansas teacher, dis 
first graders was told: 
mumps, typhoid and TV. 


Journal. 


@ One nervous second grader, 
at the dedication of the grammar 
“artichoke” who designed it. 

@ One young fellow was 


when he wrote, “The world 
s”—From The Kiwanis Magazine. 


on its taxe 


@ Mrs. Howe sent 
bor’s home with the 
Mrs. Howe would call 
lad was asked what he h 
he replied. “that if she 
would be over this aftern 
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they know the population of the 
United States, they can use it as a 
basis of comparison when studying 
the population of other countries. 
If they know the size of our gross 
national income, then the size of 
our annual federal budget can be 
compared to it. If they know the 
area of the United States, then the 
area of Brazil takes on meaning by 
comparison. 

When pupils learn to derive pre- 
cise meaning from definite and in- 
definite quantitative concepts in 
the social studies, then we will 
have reduced substantially the ex- 
cessive prevalence of yerbalism in 
this field. We will also be heeding 
somewhat belatedly Dewey's co- 
gent warning about vagueness, “the 
source from which flow most bad 


intellectual consequences.” ° 


according to one Kentucky pupil, 
work so long or they'll suffer. 
EA Journal. 

cussing diseases with her 
“Three communicable diseases are 
»_From West Virginia School 


making a brief speech 
school, introduced the 
—From The Texas Outlook. 
more astute than he realized 
is a big ball which revolves 


her small son across to the neigh- 


message that if it were agreeable, 


that afternoon. On his return, the 
ad said to the lady. “I told her,” 
would make herself agreeable you 
oon.”—From The Balance Sheet. 


For the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Grades 


Why Latin First? 
H. San Juan 


In 
The Modern Language Journal 


mE is not my intention to dis- 
cuss the importance or necessity of 
Latin in the secondary school. My 
purpose is to determine the rela- 
tionship of Latin to modern foreign 
languages (and their relative se- 
quence). 

Should the study of Latin pre- 
cede or follow modern foreign lan- 
guages in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum? 

The present general practice in 
the majority of schools, especially 
in the Catholic schools, is to offer 
two years of Latin preceding the 
study of modern foreign languages. 
There have been three reasons for 
precedence of Latin: tradition in 
the field of education; origin of 
the languages; their chronological 
order in the history of civilization. 

At the same time, other factors 
have been overlooked. It is my be- 
lief that the factors that are being 


overlooked are more important and 
decisive. 


>» 


I do not advocate 

Latin from the secondary 
curriculum. However, experience 
has shown me that students do not 
need Latin as a foundation for the 
study of a foreign language. As a 
Spanish and Latin teacher, I have 
carefully noted the achievement of 
my students and have arrived at 
these conclusions: l 


Students of Spanish without pre- 
vious knowledge of Latin have in 
many cases surpassed the achieve- 
ment of students with such knowl- i 
edge. E 
Students failing in Latin to the 
point of having to drop it have at- 
tained satisfactory performance in 
studying Spanish. 

Students of superior ability have 
studied both Latin and Spanish si- 
multaneously with excellent results. 

Students having completed two 
years of Spanish have been very 
good in the study of Latin. 

Factors such as IQ, general 
achievement, achievement in Eng- 
lish, musical education, and good 
study habits have contributed more 
decisively to success in studying 
Spanish than previous study n 
Latin, despite the fact that Spanish 
is a corrupt Latin. 


My conclusions prompted some 
questions to be considered. If the 
student has had experience with a 
second language in elementary 
school, why should he discontinue 
studying that language to learn 
Latin? Why study a language in 
the elementary school or junior 
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high if it is not continued in high 
school? If the study of a second 
language is to be based on con- 
stant use, through intense and con- 
tinuous repetition of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, are 
two courses of nine months, five 
hours a week, sufficient to attain 
true achievement? 

Why not study first a living lan- 
guage, a language used by other 
inhabitants of the contemporary 
world? Today’s student, the citizen 
of the future, will not remain iso- 
lated in his native land, since the 
inter-relations among the citizens of 
the world are more necessary each 
day, and the modern foreign lan- 
guage is the tool for world under- 
standing A second language will 
have more meaning and more prac- 
tical value to the student having 
Opportunity to speak Spanish, 
French, Portugese, or Russian—but 
not Latin. 

I propose that we subordinate 
the study of Latin to the study of 
modern foreign languages. I advo- 
cate that we offer four consecutive 
years of a modern foreign language 
at the secondary level and postpone 
the study of Latin—as an elective— 
until the last two years. 

When we place Latin first, we 


are violating the didactic principle 
of going from the easy to the dif- 
ficult, from the immediate to the 
mediate, etc. A student studying 
a modern foreign language for two 
years before studying Latin will 
acquire and develop linguistic skills 
that he will transfer to the study of 
Latin. Also, after two years in high 
school, the following factors will 
facilitate the study of Latin: 


More mental maturity. 

Better knowledge of the English 
language. 

A knowledge of a second langu- 
age which will help in understand- 
ing problems in studying Latin. 

On reaching the junior year, the 
student is more likely to have 
chosen his vocation and will know 
if he needs Latin. 

Although I recognize the disci- 
plinary value of Latin, I believe 
that we exaggerate it. If efficiently 
directed. other subjects have this 
same instrumental value. I urge 
that we leave the intensive study 
of Latin, with emphasis on the 
aural-oral procedure, for the sec- 
ondary schools that prepare future 
Catholic priests, to whom Latin is 
of vital importance since it is the 
official language of the Roman 
Catholic Church. . 


Des Mississippi Educational Advance attests that this 


teally happened to a 


Latin teacher in that state: The 


teacher went into a drug store to look for a fountain pen. 
The clerk gave him one to try, and he wrote. Tempus 


Fugit, Tempus Fugit, Tempus Fu 


git. The clerk watched 


him, then held out another pen and said, “Would you like 


to try this one, Mr. Fugit?” 
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How to Develop Self propelled Children 


Learning through Searching 


LUCILLE LINDBERG 


In Childhood Education 


low can I add one more thing 
to the curriculum? There is more 
in the program now than we can 
get done!” 

The expression above is heard 
often when discussion turns to the 
need for better preparing children 
for today’s world. Inferences are 
made that attention must be given 
to new areas of thought if children 
are to be ready for rapidly chang- 
ing institutions. 

What are we really saying? If we 
are saying that what is studied in 
school is all that will be known, 
and that children learn only what 
is examined point by point in class, 
then our task is hopeless. If we 
worked day and night and if chil- 
dren learned at a fantastic rate, we 
could never include in the curric- 
ulum all the knowledge children 
will need in the years ahead, 

Because we have such concern 
for preparing our children, with the 
best of intentions we cripple rather 
than strengthen them as we try to 


that children become aware of the 
great amount of knowledge existing 
and rapidly being amassed, that 
they develop their power to pursue 
it and discover still more, and that 
they become steadily more able to 
develop evaluative criterions of 
high quality. 

Our responsibility to insure max- 
imal learning is greater than ever 
before. We fail in this if we make 
education a “pouring in” process. 
Achievement according to poten- 
tial will depend on the extent to 
which each child gains within him- 
self the power to discover new 
learnings. This is not suggesting 
that we hopefully leave children on 
their own; it is suggesting that our 
focus be on helping them develop 
sound processes of exploration. 

When a child makes a discovery, 
the learning becomes his own for- 
ever. He may forget it temporarily 
but it is still his, for he can again 
search for it. What he has discov- 
ered he can see in context and un- 


derstand its relationship to other 


learnings, sensing many shades of 
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meanings involved. Because he has 
developed a learning, he feels a 
sense of power over it; he can con- 
trol it rather than be controlled by 
it and so is spurred on to further 
learning. 


HOW TO DO IT 


How can we help children to de- 
velop this power over the processes 
which make it possible for them to 
learn through searching? 

Almost every teacher is already 
engaged in some activities which 
encourage the development of 
these processes. The content need- 
ed is found in the tools and knowl- 
edge needed in everyday living. 
For example, there is the weekly 
spelling. A child can gain great 
power as he is helped to study 
words. Why let him struggle over 
25 words a week, limiting his op- 
portunity, when by encouraging 
Processes of discovery he can be 
the master of hundreds? 

When a child knows how to spell 
even one word, he can quickly use 
this learning to spell many others, 
checking each one to see if he is 
correct. If he can spell habit he 
probablv can quickly discover how 
to spell habits, inhabit, inhabiting, 
habitual, etc. 

With pronunciation, too, the 
Process of discovery applies as the 
child learns the many variations of 
Sound which a letter can have. In- 
Stead of being confused, he thrills 
to the intricacies as he pushes to 
discover more and more of the vari- 
ous sounds. He thus becomes a 
master of his own language, at the 
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same time able to look with under- 
standing at the language of others. 

The child can be helped to enjoy 
the flow of language as others have 
put it together, rhythmically ex- 
pressing ideas and feelings in many 
days. He feels the power of the 
language and grasps the deep sig- 
nificance of a poem, not through 
dissecting it, but through hearing 
it again and again until it becomes 
a part of him. He discovers differ- 
ences in pattern and ultimately 
seeks to know the technicalities in- 
volved. Hence, it becomes a part of 
his life to be used always instead 
of something he once studied. 

As the child reads, we encourage 
him to talk back to the author, 
questioning what he finds on the 
printed page, trying to capture the 
deeper meanings in what is being 
said. This implies that what he 
reads must be worth reading. We 
cannot afford to take his time for 
words put together as an exercise. 
Even in the beginning stages he 
should read material written well, 
words so delightfully chosen that 
he can linger over them. We can- 
not afford to dictate what shall be 
read or that all should read the 
same. Instead we help him to be- 
come increasingly aware of his own 
feelings about what is read, so that 
he discovers what constitutes qual- 
ity in written material. 


IN MATHEMATICS 


In mathematics it is possible to 
demonstrate the steps in exchange 
or in long division and ask a child 
to follow them exactly and so de- 
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velop techniques. But how much 
more rewarding to the child if we 
help him discover mathematical re- 
lationships and encourage him to 
find many ways of approaching 
problems. As he makes discoveries, 
he is developing power with yet 
another language, the language of 
mathematics. 

A child can learn to search as 
he studies his own county or state. 
What crops are raised here? Where 
else are these crops raised? Which 
conditions are alike? Which are 
different? Are there other places in 
the world where these crops could 
be raised? Why aren’t they? 


IN OTHER AREAS 


Discoveries about climate begin 
to take form. Differences about 
altitude come into focus. The effect 
of mountains or oceans on rainfall 
is noted. Numbers of inhabitants 
and their needs provide other areas 
of investigation, as do lines of 
transportation. Conditions under 
which settlements were made and 
by whom make possible still other 
insights. As each child searches for 
reasons, sharing and checking with 
others and with authorities, he ac- 
cumulates vast amounts of knowl- 
edge which he is able to use be- 
cause he has discovered so many 
relationships, He develops the abil- 
ity to use it to probe the reasons 
for many things. 

The same process of discovery 
can be practiced successfully in all 
subject-matter areas of the curric- 
ulum, 

As a child searches and makes 


it 


discoveries, he becomes aware of 
his developing power. It is exciting 
and wonderful to him. With this 
awareness comes the desire to push 
himself still further, a selfpropelling 
excitement which keeps him per- 
petually studying. As he senses his 
growth, he values himself more as 
a human being. 


URGE FROM WITHIN 


If we help children to learn the 
processes of discovering knowledge 
and ways of working for them- 
selves, we need not give our ener- 
gies to finding fascinating ways to 
hold their interests or whip up their 
enthusiasm. The strong urge to 
pursue learning comes from with- 
in. 

Knowledge is accumulating at so 
rapid a rate that no one can absorb 
as much as he would wish. As man 
becomes more adept in his search- 
ing, both the rate and quality of 
his learning will soar. The achieve- 
ment of such quality is an impor- 
tant discipline of democracy. 

If we do all that we can and 
should do to prepare our children, 
they will leave our schools saying, 
“There is still much to learn, but 
I am capable of pursuing truth and 
shall continue to do so the rest of 
my life. It will be a privilege to 
always be learning.” 

There are vast and complicated 
problems all about today, as there 
were yesterday and as there will 

tomorrow. Our children must 
not feel, “Oh, dear, why must this 
be?” but rather, “I am capable of 
living in the midst of crisis.” ‘ 
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Neglected Dimensions 
that Need Attention 


Social Studies 
with a Difference 


ALICE MEL 


In The Instructor 


YN studies could make 
much more difference in the lives 
of individual children and in the 
society educating them if elemen- 
tary-school teachers would cut 
down on a dimension that is often 
overemphasized and give more at- 
tention to some dimensions now 
largely neglected. 

Conveying bits of information is 
the dimension that could be de- 
emphasized. Children already are 
filled with information from many 
sources, Instead of adding to this 
disorganized and only half under- 
stood mass, teachers could help 
children sort it out. Teachers could 
help children to clarify, organize, 
and extend information so that 
facts are checked and classified into 
such useful categories as occupa- 
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tions, contributors to advances in 
health, forms of government, etc. 
Teachers could help children to 
see how facts are interrelated, and 
to draw useful generalizations (for 
example, taxes buy certain services 
that would be too costly for private 
individuals). 

This process of clarification can 
take place almost any time in a 
school day, if teachers watch 
for “teachable moments.” Current- 
events periods devoted to bringing 
order into apparently disconnected 
and meaningless events have quite 
a different flavor from the wooden 
rehashing of news that often re- 
sults when “Bring in a current 
event” is the homework assignment. 
School becomes a place where chil- 
dren’s questions are dealt with, 
where they get help in examining 
what goes on around them, and 
where they thus are aided in be- 
coming oriented to their world. 

A social-studies teacher can be 
effective in helping children to 
make acquisitions valuable to them 
throughout their lives. These ac- 
quistions are of four types: 

Learning to care about people.— 
This includes oneself. It means de- 
veloping feelings of love for hu- 
manity, caring that humanness is 
advanced, not retarded, by social 
arrangements and by the acts of 
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individuals and groups. It also 
means caring about one’s own in- 
tegrity and uniqueness, 

Caring about being informed.— 
A child starts out wanting to know. 
This should be encouraged at home 
and at school. One special responsi- 
bility of the school is to help a 
child go on to learn the importance 
of having as much accurate infor- 
mation as possible before advocat- 
ing or taking action. 

Learning how to inform oneself 
on any topic.—This means learning 
how and where to search for need- 
ed information and how to use it 
in planning courses of action and 
in solving personal and social prob- 
lems. 

Developing skills of cooperation. 
—This makes it possible for one to 
join with others to make this a bet- 
ter world, 

Most studies selected for con- 
centrated attention by a teacher 
and his pupils can, if properly de- 
veloped, yield the four types of 
acquisition described. The studies 
will have added value, however, if 
selected on the bases of: significant 
subject matter, meaningful subject 
matter, and subject matter not 
easily pursued without the guid- 
ance of the school. 


SUBJECT-MATTER SELECTION 
Subject matter is significant if it 
is highly important for the individ- 
ual in a particular society. For ex- 
ample, the educated individual in 
today’s world knows the difer- 
ences between a modern industrial 
society and a society yet to be de- 
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veloped economically. He knows 
that many human beings do not 
receive their birthright of health, 
education, and a life of dignity. 
Such information has social signifi- 
cance. 

Significant social-studies subject 
matter has people at the center. It 
is easy to forget that most impor- 
tant element. Teachers sometimes 
teach children how high certain 
mountains are and fail to teach 
how the mountains affect people 
living in the vicinity, Even when 
the focus is on people, like the na- 
tives of an African country or of a 
Pacific island, they are often pre- 
sented as if they were costumed 
dolls dressed to amuse Americans 
and make them feel superior. 

Subject matter is meaningful if 
it makes sense to the individual, if 
it ties in with and extends his pres- 
ent meanings, if it is really under- 
stood. Certain information may 
seem highly crucial and intriguing 
to adults, but if it is not grounded 
on the firsthand experiences of the 
individual child, it will result only 
in verbal glibness. Children may 
gain a better understanding of what 
it is like to have a family if they 
visit an orphanage and see what 
institutional living is like. They 
may begin to understand the inter- 
dependence and monotony of the 
assembly line if they themselves 
operate one to produce a salable 
product. They will find it easier to 
judge members of racial or relig- 
ious groups as individuals if they 
have direct opportunity to see what 
individual differences there are 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


among people who at first glance 
may seem alike. 

If children have adequate per- 
sonal experience in a particular as- 
pect of subject matter, they can 
extend their area of understanding 
through reading, pictures, and 
other indirect means. However, it 
requires a very observing teacher to 
determine when children are build- 
ing new insights rather than mouth- 
ing empty words. 

Children can acquire by them- 
selves considerable understanding 
of topics like the westward move- 
ment through gradual absorption 
from movies, television, and self- 
selected reading. However, to de- 
velop an understanding of the 
people of India or the Belgian Con- 
go adequate for grasping their 
problems in becoming modern, in- 
dependent nations is a much more 
demanding task. Many of the 
sources are current and scattered. 
Social sciences not yet well devel- 
oped for the elementary school— 


© The teacher largely gove! 
atmosphere of the classroom. 
teacher is taught along with the 
The right kind of person teaching 
chemistry will do far more g 
of person trying to teach a 


course in the 
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anthropology, political science, so- 
cial psychology, and economics— 
have to be consulted. The arts can 
furnish additional help. 

Studies of this type are not likely 
to be pursued in depth by individ- 
uals on their own. Children need 
help in making such investigations, 
in dealing with the value dimen- 
sions of the problems uncovered, 
and in developing good feelings to- 
ward people far removed from 
them in religion, economic status, 
and skin color. 

Elementary-school teachers have 
it within their power to give chil- 
dren social-studies experiences that 
matter, that open new doors and 
raise some of man’s unanswerable 
questions. What is required above 
all is that the teachers themselves 
become students of the significant 
movements in their society and 
that they care enough about the 
direction their society takes to care 
what kind of persons their children 
will be. . 
rns the moral and spiritual 
After all, the self of the 
regular materials of study. 
history, literature, or 
than will the wrong kind 
Bible!—Rodney 


Cline in Peabody Journal of Education. 


@ A teacher had been 


children in her class receiving 


boy looked a bit doubtful, she asked him, 
hn?” “Oh, no, io repel “Pm five.”—From Scholastic 


John?” “Oh, no,” hi 
Teacher. 


@ Freddie was told to go 
said, “Tve got only one friend, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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asked to find the number of 


free meals. As one little 
“Are you free, 


play with his friends. He 
and I hate him.”—From 


28 Languages Are Taught 


The Army Language School 


Kiavs Murren 


first priority is to teach the student 


School, 


Languages, a report published by 
California State ie Bansa of Ed- 
ucation, 1961, 33-37. 
ene enn nnn sss ene 
to understand the target language 
and speak with fluency and rea- 
sonable accuracy. Pronunciation 
should approximate that of a native 
speaker. The second priority is to 
teach the student to read and write 
the language without limiting max- 
imum training in the audio-lingual 

skills. 
To achieve these objectives, all 
courses are based on the premise 
that to learn to speak a language it 
is necessary to speak it and to 
speak it as much as possible during 
a concentrated period of time. It 
is recognized that language is an 
arbitrary system of communication. 
, it is not necessary that 
the student be able to describe the 
system but he must always be able 
to use it—he need not know “why,” 
but he must always know “how.” 
Also, instruction is based on the 
fact that language is a set of habits 
which the student must master and 
control without conscious reference 
to the mechanics of grammar. To 
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effectively, he must acquire 
habits through a considerable 
of oral pattern practice un- 
complete motor skill in manipu- 
the language is reached. 
Students spend six hours a day 
class for five days a week in 
of eight or less and they de 
an average of three hours to 
a practice. Courses of in- 
‘Mruction vary in length, according 
to the purpose for which students 
are being trained and depending 
on the language taught. 

At t, 47-week courses are 
Offered in Albanian, Arabic, Bul- 


ee Mandarin, Czech, Finnish, 
Greek, Hungarian, Indonesian, 
Japanese, Korean, Lithuanian, Per- 


dialogue. 
developing course materials, 
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meaning, stress, tone, and pitch. 

The structural phase is the long- 
est phase, covering about three- 
fourths of the course. Its objective 
is to teach the student to manipu- 
late freely the morphology of the 
language and enable him to use it 
in everyday situations and during 
specific military activities. 

The central feature of the daily 
lesson remains the structural dia- 
logue in which has been incorpor- 
ated a number of grammatical fea- 
tures, the understanding of which 
is based on previously introduced 
patterns. Students always move 
from known to unknown territory. 
Grammar is not clarified through 
explanation or discussion. The stu- 
dent must first perceive morpho- 
logical changes through intensive 
oral usage before he is given an 
opportunity to fortify new habits 
by reading conventional grammat- 
ical statements. Furthermore, he 
does this outside of class, 

The order of structural patterns 
of this material is determined by 
the frequency of usage by the na- 
tive speaker. Items already intro- 
duced in the first phase are thus re- 
peated, providing even more inten- 
sive drill of high-frequency pat- 
terns. 


APPLICATION 


The aim of the final phase, ap- 
plication, is to deepen and expand 
the speech habits developed during 
preceding phases and to broaden 
and accelerate vocabulary acquisi- 
tion. 

The student is daily placed in a 


linguistic situation which compels 
him to use the new language as an 
instrument of communication, not 
in terms of controlled pattern drills 
but in terms of natural speech. The 
instructor's efforts are directed at 
making the class utilize the lan- 
guage as freely as possible without 
focusing too much attention on de- 
tails of pronunciation and grammar. 
The instructor directs and stimu- 
lates the student’s desire to use the 
language, becoming an effective 
moderator or activity leader. 

Audio-visual aids are used 
throughout the course but are most 
intensively used during the appli- 
cation phase. A wealth of pictorial 
aids and a wide range of three- 
dimensional objects, from large ter- 
rain tables and realia rooms to 
simple 10-cent toys, permit the in- 
structor to establish a less artificial 
environment and combat the inher- 
ent fact that the classroom is not 
Spain or Iran, 

On graduating, the average stu- 
dent is for all practical purposes 
fluent when using the target lan- 
guage in ordinary life situations. 
The program thus prepares the cit- 
izen soldier to facilitate military 
operations and promote interna- 
tional good will through under- 
standing and effective communica 
tion, thereby serving the broadest 
needs of our national security. In | 
addition, the United States Army 
Language School has proved to be ) 
a valuable resource for the nations 
secondary schools in techniques - 
schedules, and materials in teach 
ing foreign languages. X 
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Is It Inadequate Preparation? 


Why Are Elementary -School Teachers 
Reluctant to Teach Science? 


EDWARD VICTOR 
In The Science Teacher 


O 

VER the years, the teaching of 
science in elementary school has 
been growing gradually but stead- 
ily. The current boom in science 
education has given impetus to this 
growth, transforming it from a 
gradual to a more urgent pace. 
Everywhere,  elementary-school 
teachers are being asked to either 
add science or to give more time 
to science in their daily programs. 

Concurrent with this increased 
activity in elementary science is a 
condition which threatens to be- 
come a stumbling block in the suc- 
cessful operation of an elementary- 
Science program. This condition is 
the reluctance of many teachers in 
our schools to teach science. 

This reluctance is not new. The 
professional literature has acknowl- 
edged its existence for some time. 
With the present emphasis on sci- 
ence in the elementary school, 
however, such reluctance gains 
added significance. 

The most common reason offered 
for this reluctance is the inade- 
quate science background of the 
elementary teachers. This seems 
logical and is so widely accepted 
that little research has been done 
to confirm it as definite and valid. 

Consequently, it seemed appro- 
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priate to conduct a study of such 
factors which might be involved in 
the reluctance of elementary school 
teachers to teach science. Possible 
factors selected for investigation 
included: 

Lack of familiarity with the sub- 
ject and materials. 

The feeling that one has to be a 
science expert to teach science. 

Lack of familiarity with the ob- 
jectives of science education in the 


elementary school. 

The feeling that teaching science 
is a man’s job. 

The feeling of loss of classroom 
prestige, due to difficulty in answer- 
ing questions about or teaching 
various phases of science. 

A questionnaire was designed to 
ascertain attitudes and opinions 
about these factors and to derive 
other pertinent information. To ob- 
tain a sample of at least 100 teach- 
ers, a city of 25,000 population in 
Illinois was selected. This city em- 
ployed 117 teachers in elementary 
grades one through six. Most were 
experienced teachers, 80 percent 
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having taught four or more years 
and 65 percent having 10 or more 
years experience. Of the 106 teach- 
ers answering the questionnaire, 98 
were women and only 8, or 7.5 
percent, were male. 

Although most of the teachers 
had taken one or more science 
courses, not counting general sci- 
ence, in high school, there were 11 
teachers who had taken none. Bi- 
ology was the most common, fol- 
lowed by physics, then chemistry, 

Approximately 75 percent of the 
teachers had taken less than two 
years of science in college. Sixty- 
three, or 59 percent, had not taken 
a methods course in teaching ele- 
mentary science. 


FEW EXPERIMENTS 
Although they reported having 
an adequate supply of equipment 
and materials for teaching science, 
the teachers conducted experiments 
infrequently in the classroom. 
Eighty-nine percent used classroom 
experiments once a week or less; 
42 percent did experiments once a 
month or less. For the latter, this 
implied that experiments were per- 
formed in class not more than 9 to 
10 times during the school year. 
Almost half the teachers reported 
that other activities cut into the 
time alloted to teaching science, 
The teachers thought that chem- 
istry was the most difficult for an 
elementary teacher to teach, fol- 
lowed by physics, astronomy, and 
geology. In almost direct contrast, 
the teachers felt that a course in 
biology would be most helpful to 


the teacher, followed by geolo 
chemistry, physics, and astrono 
in that order. This rank order 
helpfulness of courses coincided 
with the list of science courses most 
commonly taken in college. Th 

might seem to indicate that when a 
need for more science is 
nized, there is a preference for 
ing deeper into an area of familiar 
ity, such as biology, rather than 
undertake study of something new 
and unfamiliar. 


OBJECTIVES UNFAMILIAR 


The teachers seemed to be un: 
familiar with the objectives of sci- 
ence education, being inclined to 
teach for, or stress, the technolog 
ical aspects of science rather 
the underlying principles a 
philosophy. Seventy-two percent 
thought it was more important fo 
children to learn the practical ap- 
plications than to learn the und 
lying scientific principles, and 
percent thought it more important 
for children to learn science co 
tent than to learn to think critically. 

This almost exclusively female 
group approached unanimity 1 
agreeing that males were bettel 
suited to teach science than fe- 
males. And the eight male teacher! 
were in agreement with that prem- 
ise. 

There could be a relationship 
between the reason for this 1 
sponse and the fact that the te 
ers were inclined to teach 
nology rather than scientific 
ciples. Technology is often associ 
ated with gadgetry. Gadgetry i 
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associated with “do-it-yourself” and 
“do-it-yourself” is associated with 
the male sex. Consequently, the 
females would logically tend to 
think that science teaching was a 
male domain, If this feeling is gen- 
eral among the predominantly fe- 
male ~!ementary teaching profes- 
sion, .« would be a definite factor 
in their reluctance to teach science. 
The relationship at first appears to 
be farfetched but grows more 
plausible with contemplation. 

Almost half of the science teach- 
ers felt that expertness in science 
was necessary to teach science in 
the elementary school. They also 
felt that this would be a definite 
factor in reluctance to teach sci- 
ence. 


CONTENT UNFAMILIAR 


The statement is quite common- 
ly made. and accepted, that science 
in the elementary school should be 
kept simple. If this statement is 
valid, then one could assume that 
a thorough knowledge of the con- 
tents of a good junior-high school 
series would be sufficient for an 
elementary-school teacher to do an 
adequate job of teaching science. 
Yet 77 percent of the teachers 
thought that this was not sufficient. 
Forty percent thought that even 
thorough knowledge of the con- 
tents of a high-school biology, 
chemistry, and physics textbook 
was insufficient background to 
teach elementary science. 

Unfamiliarity with science con- 
tent and materials was considered 
to be a definite factor in the reluc- 
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tance of elementary teachers to 
teach science. This was the opinion 
of 76 percent of the teachers. 

Loss of classroom _prestige— 
probably a logical consequence of 
an inadequate science background 
—was also considered to be a con- 
tributing factor to this reluctance. 
Sixty-six percent of the teachers 
agreed that this reluctance was due 
to the fact that teachers often find 
it difficult to answer some questions 
raised by pupils highly interested 
in science. 

The investigation revealed that 
those teachers having a greater 
background in college science de- 
voted more time to teaching sci- 
ence in the classroom. They used 
demonstrations and experiments 
more often, and felt most strongly 
that the reluctance to teach science 
was due to lack of familiarity with 
the subject and materials. 

Although an inadequate science 
background is definitely a factor in 
the reluctance of elementary teach- 
ers to teach science, other factors 
also exist. These other factors seem 
for the most part to have developed 
either as logical consequences of 
an inadequate science background 
or as substitutes for an understand- 
able reluctance to admit to an in- 
adequate preparation in science. 
The fact remains, however, that 
these factors do exist, and are 
strong. As such, they must be taken 
into consideration in any program, 
preservice or in-service, designed to 
overcome this reluctance to teach 
elementary science in the class- 
room. ° 


* With Education in Washington * 


Tue Epvucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Little N D E A? — Education’s 
friends in Washington never give 
up. General aid for classroom con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries has 
been defeated. Only aid for the 
colleges is on the legislative agenda 
for the current Congressional ses- 
sion. Nevertheless, determined ef- 
forts will be made in the next few 
months to enact some specialized 
forms of aid for the schools and for 
teachers. 

Initial impetus comes from a 
five-member, bipartisan Advisory 
Group on Higher Education of the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Rep. John Brademas (D- 
Ind.), a young Rhodes Scholar and 
former political science instructor 
at St. Mary’s College, South Bend, 
is chairman. Other members are 
Reps. Robert N. Giaimo (D- 
Conn.), James G. O'Hara (D- 
Mich.), Charles E. Goodell (R- 
N.Y.), and Albert H. Quie (R- 
Minn.). 

The Advisory Group, which 
would normally be termed a sub- 
committee, met last month on the 
Notre Dame campus with educa- 
tors and scientists from the Mid- 
west in two days of “invitational 
panel sessions,” normally called 
hearings. Executive agencies, in- 
cluding the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Science 
Foundation, will be heard this 
month, as well as spokesmen for 
some of the major educational or- 
ganizations. 


Emphasis of these confrontations 
of Congressmen with educators and 
scientists is on feasible Congres- 
sional action for higher education 
in the sciences and technologies. 
Higher education is scheduled for 
legislative consideration this year, 
and science and technology are rel- 
atively noncontroversial. Then why 
not draft a “Little NDEA,” with 
provisions for graduate, profession- ` 
al, and undergraduate education 
plus certain forms of aid for high- 
school science and language educa- 
tion and post-high-school vocation- 
al and technical training to boot? 

Well, why not? In three years, 
the states have put up $88 million - 
to qualify for an equal number of 
federal dollars for science and 
mathematics equipment and class- 
room remodeling. Over 6,000 class- 
rooms have been refurbished. The 
number of physics, science, and 
mathematics teachers is rising 
Community colleges, technical high * 
schools, and other types of public 
schools are training skilled tech- 
nicians. NDEA buys equipment for 
these vocational courses and- 
would you believe it?—finances 
teachers’ salaries, too. 

A National Science Foundation 
report issued last Summer calle 
flatly for doubling, within a dec- 
ade, everything connected wi 
science and engineering education 
and basic research—dollars, facili- 
ties, manpower, everything. “Every 
young person who shows the desit® 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


and the capacity to become a sci- 
entist should be ensured the oppor- 
tunity to do so,” the Foundation 
emphasizes. No lesser goal will en- 
able us to remain a first-class sci- 
entific and technological power, the 
Foundation warns. 

Investing in Scientific Progress, 
National Science Foundation Re- 
port NSF 61-27, has been widely 
read here, in the White House and 
elsewhere, and obviously it is mak- 
ing an impact. You might want to 
read it, too. Copies are available 
without charge from the Printing 
and Publication Section, National 
Science Foundation, 1951 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N.W., Washington 
25, D.C 

If you're interested in concrete 
Suggestions for planning an ele- 
mentary-school science program— 
including selection of equipment, 
orienting teachers, new teaching 
approaches, and budgetary and 
procurement methods—a new Office 
of Education publication contains 
all this plus descriptions of success- 
ful programs in selected communi- 
ties throughout the nation. Science 
Equipment and Materials for Ele- 
mentary Schools can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 30c. 


Institutes for All?—For its part, 
the HEW Department has not pro- 
gressed as far as the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in de- 
veloping a specialized school-aid 
bill for 1962, but some discreet 
soundings are currently being taken 
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behind the scenes. For example, 
the National Science Foundation 
has offered high-school science and 


cluding extra allowances for de- 
pendents, are at least in line with 
normal nine-month salaries. 

Some top HEW officials would 
like to see other teachers have this 
sort of opportunity to spend a hard- 
working but well-paid summer on 
campus. “Quality” is the keynote of 
this approach, which is advanced 
as the obverse of the hitherto un- 
successful “quantity” approach— 
that is, federal aid for more class- 
rooms and higher salaries. Let's im- 
prove the quality of our education- 
al system, these advocates argue, 
by sending teachers back to college 
for summer refresher courses, for 
example. 


Occupational Outlook.—The La- 
bor t has issued a new 
edition, the fifth, of its Occupation- 
al Outlook Handbook, an 829-page 
guide to career opportunities in 
more than 650 occupations and 30 
major industries. The Handbook 
presents the most recent informa- 
tion available on earnings and 
working conditions, nature of the 
work, training and other qualifica- 
tions needed for employment, ad- 
vancement and location of jobs in 
professional, administrative, cler- 
ical, service, and agricultural occu- 
pations. Both skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs are covered. 

Much new information has been 
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added to the new edition, including 
new chapters on business adminis- 
tration, performing artists, factory 
jobs, jobs in the apparel industry, 
and new statements on such profes- 
sional and technical jobs as geog- 
raphers, astronomers, dental lab- 
oratory technicians, and photogra- 
phers. A new introductory chapter 
—“Looking Ahead to Earning a 
Living”—discusses long-range occu- 
pation and industrial employment 
trends and their implications for 
career planning. 

The new Handbook, which is il- 
lustrated with 212 photographs and 
39 charts, may be purchased at 
$4.50 a copy from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., or from the regional offices 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in Atlanta, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. Sections 
of the Handbook have been re- 
printed as 101 separate pamphlets 
—the Occupational Outlook Report 
Series. A list of titles and order 
forms are available from the Occu- 
pational Outlook Service, Depart- 


ment of Labor, Washington 25, 
DG. 


More Emphasis on Art.—Plans to 
encourage greater emphasis on ed- 
ucation in the arts were announced 
in December by U.S. Commissioner 
of Education McMurrin. He named 
Harold Dean Cater, authority on 
many aspects of American history, 
as consultant in the Office of Edu- 
cation to work on this new empha- 
sis. 


“It is important,” Commissioner 
MecMurrin said, “that painting, 
drama, architecture, and the other 
arts be given a prominent place in 
the educational process at all 
levels.” He declared that America’s 


creativity but also by the extent to 
which its people appreciate and 
contribute to the arts. 


Half Failed.—About half 
200,000 school children participat- 
ing in pilot programs for the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitn 
failed the minimum test for ph 
ical fitness, which includes 
exercises—pullups to measure a 
and shoulder strength, situps ti 
measure flexibility and abdomina 
strength, and squat thrusts to mi 
ure agility. 

Although the pilot programs pro- 
duced conclusive evidence on th 
poor physical state of our youth 
they also suggest that marked 
provement can be made thro 
the recommended program of 
President’s Council. In Muskogee, 


the minimum test at the begi 
of the school year, 47 pe 
failed. Six weeks later, after pa 
ticipating in the daily activities am 
exercises of the recommended pla 
those who failed were tested 
This time, there was a 24 p 
improvement. 

The Council distributed 250,0 
copies of its booklet, Youth PM 
ical Fitness—Suggested Elements 
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a School-Centered Program, to all 
school administrators and school- 
board presidents before school 
opened last fall. Additional copies 
may be obtained for 40c from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

The Council quotes statistics 
from a U.S. Office of Education 
study that show: 

Less than half our elementary 
schools have a multipurpose room 
or a similar space for physical edu- 
cation. Only a few elementary 
schools have gymnasiums. 

Less than half our elementary 
schools have all-weather outside 
areas and less than one-fourth have 
any developmental equipment in- 
doors. 

Only 28 percent of our second- 
ary schools have adequate indoor 
physical-education facilities, and 
only 31 percent have “adequate” 
outdoor areas. 

Half to three-fourths of the na- 
tion’s young people do not now 
have a daily physical-education 
period. Only one state, California, 
now requires daily periods of phys- 
S education in grades 7 through 

President Kennedy continues to 
manifest his concern for improve- 
ment of physical fitness through the 
schools: “To get two men today, 
the United States Army must call 
seven men,” he told the National 
Football Foundation recently. “Of 
the five rejected, three are turned 
" down for physical reasons and two 
for mental disabilities. To get the 
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196,000 additional men that we 
needed for Berlin, the Government 
had to call, therefore, 750,000 men 
—and the rejection rate is increas- 
ing each year. 

“I hope that every school dis- 
trict in this country will adopt our 
minimum program. I urge every 
parent to support the program and 
his own children’s participation in 
it. I urge our colleges and univer- 
sities to lay down basic standards 
of physical fitness. I urge the na- 
tion’s community recreation cen- 
ters to provide more opportunity 
for those who no longer attend 
school,” he said. “In short, what we 
must do is literally change the 
physical habits of millions of Amer- 
icans—and that is far more difficult 
than changing their tastes, their 
fashions, or even their politics. 

“I do not suggest that physical 
development is the central object 
of life, or that we should permit 
cultural and intellectual values to 
be diminished, but I do suggest 
that physical health and vitality 
constitute an essential element of 
a vigorous American community,” 
said the President, citing Rhodes 
Scholars and Phi Betas who were 
also All-Americans. 

Then he quoted Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when he said, “Not less than 
two hours a day should be devoted 
to exercise.” “If a man who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, 
was Secretary of State and twice 
President could give it two hours, 
our children can give it 10 or 15 
minutes,” Mr. Kennedy conclud- 
ed. . 


© Educational News e 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Lansing, Mich.: Dwight M. Rich, 
who has been with the Lansing 
schools 39 years, has announced his 
retirement, effective at the end of the 
school year. 

Waterloo, Ia.: Jack M. Logan will 
retire July 1, 1962, 


CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

New York University, N.Y.: James 
McNaughton Hester, dean of the 
pentane school of arts and science, 

been named successor to Carroll 
V. Newsom, resigned. Hester, 37, will 
be the youngest president in NYU’s 
130-year history, 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y.: John H. 
Fischer, now dean, will succeed Hol- 
i Caswell on his retirement in 

ly. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


TEACHER-TRAINING Instrrutions: 
University of Oklahoma, Norman: 
John W. Renner, formerly associate 
executive secretary of the National 
Science Teachers Association, is now 
associate professor in the college of 


education, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
assistant regional su- 


John A. Stoops, 
perintendent, Neshaminy § 
trict, Langhorne, Pa., 
pointed head of the department of 
education, 
Thomas, Mr. 
new duties in July, 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y.: Richard H, 


Lindeman, formerly of the Unive: 
of Minnesota, has been named a 
the de- 


ate professor of education in 
partment of psychological founda- 


tions and services. 


Boston University, Mass.: Max B, 
Goodson has announced he will re- 
linquish his duties as dean of the 
school of education, effective June 1, 
to become head of the secondary- 
school editorial department of Ginn 
and Co., publishing firm. He will con- 
tinue as a professor of education at 
the University. 

University of Alabama, University: 
Dwain M. Estes, formerly assistant 
professor of education, Texas A & M 
College, has been named associate 
professor of educational administra- 
tion, 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

John C. Weaver, dean of the grad- 
uate college, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, has been named chairman 
of the new Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, which 
was organized in February 1961. ; 

Mark C. Schinnerer, who retired in 
August as superintendent, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been named special assis- 
tant to the New York State Education 
Department on New York City School 
reorganization, 

George V. Allen, formerly director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, has 
been elected chairman of the U.S. 
National Commission for Unesco. 

Irving L. Iverson, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association, has been name 
executive secretary, succeeding Paul 
A. Dalager on his retirement in July. 

Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jer- 
sey state commissioner of education, 
is the new president of the Coun 
of Chief State School Officers. A. W. 
Ford, Arkansas state commissioner 
education, is president-elect. 

James I. Robertson, Jr., of State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, has 

n named executive director of the 
National Civil War Centennial Com- 


| 
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Resistance to Bond Issues 
ELEMENTARY and secondary school 
bond issues received rough treat- 
ment from the nation’s voters dur- 
ing the first six months of 1961, ac- 
cording to latest figures just re- 
leased by the Investment Bankers 
Association in Washington and re- 
ported in School Boards. 

The figures show that during this 
period, $444,723,000 in school 
bond issues were approved by the 
Voters, representing 68 percent of 
the issues proposed to them. In 
1960, the approval rate was 82 per- 
cent for the same period. A steady 
decline has been evident since the 
tail end of last year, which set a 
record high for school bond ap- 
provals. 

| With bond approvals so far in 
1961 running 57 percent below last 
year, the IBA predicts the full year 
totals will be far short of the 1960 
record of $1,756,975,000 in school 
bonds authorized by the public. 
Municipal bonds in general—for 
toads, sewers, utilities, recreation, 

į etc.—have fared better than educa- 
tion bonds. 


Free Textbook Ruling 

Tue Oregon Supreme Court, in a 
six-to-one decision, has ruled that 
a 20-year-old Oregon law permit- 
ting school districts to provide free 
textbooks to pupils in par 
schools is unconstitutional. The rul- 
ing upset a lower court decision 
which upheld the law on the 
ground that the books were pro- 
vided for the pupils, not the 
Schools, 


t 
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Oregon is one of four states fur- 
nishing free textbooks to parochial 
school pupils. The other states are 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico. Louis P. Minear, Oregon 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, has estimated that Ore- 
gon’s school districts have been 
spending about $200,000 a year on 
texts for parochial schools. 


Essay Contests Dropped 
Essay contests will be dropped 
next year from the official list of 
approved national contests of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

In announcing the move, Albert 
Willis, chairman of the NASSP 
committee on national contests and 
activities, said, “This decision does 
not mean that schools are opposed 
to good writing. But if an essay 
contest is to be effective, it re- 
quires careful supervision. It is our 
feeling that principals and teachers 
already have a full program, and it 
is not educationally justifiable to 
impose time-consuming contests on 
them.” 


Ford Foundation Grant 
Tue Ford Foundation in December 
announced a grant of $5 million to 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
New York, for expanded support of 
its research and information pro- 
gram on the planning and use of 
school and college facilities. 
Educational Facilities Laborato- 
ries was established by the Ford 
Foundation in 1958 with a $4.5 
million grant to support experi- 
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ments in the design of education 
facilities and to serve as a national 
information center on buildings 
and equipment. The new grant will 
continue the Foundation’s support 
on an expanded basis through 
1966, 


Desegregation Statistics 

Tue South has 7.3 percent of its 
Negro enrolment attending public 
schools with whites this school 
year, according to the new edition 
of Statistical Summary, published 
by the Southern Education Report- 
ing service. 

The figures show that the 17 
Southern and border states, plus 
the District of Columbia, now have 
233,509 in biracial schools, an in- 
crease of 19,977 since last May. 


gion’s Negroes are in desegregated 
districts, only 25.2 percent of these 
927,000 Negroes actually attend 
Sesegregated schools, the report 
shows. 


State Officers for Federal Aid 
RESOLUTIONS approving general 
federal aid to education were 
adopted by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers at the No- 
vember annual meeting of the or- 
ganization in Baltimore, Md. 

The resolutions expressed con- 
cern that federal support funds be 
made available to the states in such 
a way that state and local control 
of education will be strengthened. 


They said that federal funds appro- 
priated should be subject to man- 
agement by state educational agen- 
cies and local boards of education, 
with state and local determination 
of the educational purposes for 
which the funds may be used. 

The Council also went on record 
as being in favor of permanent, 
broad-purpose, federal financial 
Support, rather than by limited, 
emergency federal aid for special 
purposes. 


New Center at Peabody 
A Learninc Resources CENTER 
has been established at George 
Peabody College for Teachers to 
include Peabody’s curriculum lab- 
oratory, audio-visual services and 
instruction program, closed-circuit , 
television teaching center, and elec- 
tronics maintenance department. 
The center, which is said to be 
the only one in existence that in- 
cludes all these components, is 
under the direction of Curtis Ram- 
sey. Plans are now under way to 
develop three new courses for in- | 
clusion in the Peabody curriculum. 
They are: teaching machines and 
programed instruction, practicum 
in educational television instruc- 
tion, and administration of learning 
resources centers. 


Geography Study 

Ways of improving geography 
teaching in the high schools was 
discussed at the recent annual 
meeting of the Association of 4 
American Geographers at East 
Lansing, Mich. 
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The discussion centered around 


proposal made by a joint com- 
of the AAG and the Na- 


tion for a new course of geog- 
hy study in the high school. 
proposal, supported by a grant 
$55,000 from the Fund for the 
ivancement of Education, will be 
given to an 11-man working com- 
mittee for study and revision. 


Changes in Social Studies 
Messens of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, at their an- 
nual convention in Chicago in No- 
vember, called for a major investi- 
gation of the social-studies curricu- 
lum in elementary and secondary 
schools. 
They adopted a resolution asking 
for a curriculum investigation, na- 
tional in scope, oriented to all 
grade levels, and involving repre- 
sentation from the scholarly dis- 
ciplines, teacher-education institu- 
tions, and social-studies classroom 
teachers. This would be the first 
thoroughgoing overhaul of the 

U i cience curricula ine 
years. The resolution adopted also 
asked NCSS directors to seek foun- 
dation funds to carry out the in- 
vestigation. 

The program of the Chicago 
conference was centered around a 
joint study of the social-sciences 
curriculum now underway by the 
NCSS and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. In this study, 
a group of scholars have prepared 

“Position papers” describing what 
they regard as essential knowledge 
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from tot yet on = 
which should be into 
social studies as taught in second- 
ary schools. 


Dates or THe Coase Monmis: 


ae ey yer = Association 
Chicago, M. 

Feb, 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 


City, NJ. 
Feb. National Association of 


24-28, 
poreg el Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Mar. 4-7, Association for Higher 

Education, Chicago, M. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Supervi- 
Curriculum 


pedo aa Development, 
Las Vegas, A 
Mar. 9-14, National Science Teach- 


ers Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mar. 24-28, of Elemen- 
tary School NEA, Detroit, 


reation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8-14, National Library Week. 
April 12-14, National School Boards 
St. Louis, Mo. 
April 15-18, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, 


24-27, National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, Detroit, Mich. 

24-28, Council for Exception- 
D e a Columbus, Ohio. 

20-23, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Portland, Ore. 


—= New Educational Materials —— 


Slums and Suburbs: A Com- 
mentary on Schools in Metro- 
politan Areas. James B. Co- 
nant. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961. Pp. 


and economic difficulties that are re- 


pes a png look at the di 
istory of the N and his educa- 
tional problems. T 

Contrasting the financial support of 
slum and suburban schools, Dr, Co- 
nant pian out that suburban schools 

twice as much per il as is 

mat S = Livan While 
or additional expenditures to upgrade 
slum schools, pang convinced that the 
slum conditions, not the color of the 
children, determines the low level of 
school achievement. He reports that 
instead of finding blackboard jungles, 
these schools are doing a magnificent 
job with high morale, tight discipline, 
and imaginative teachers and princi- 
pals. Lack of employment opportunity 
is the real culprit for young people in 
slum areas. 

The author calls for a more realistic 
guidance program for suburban 
schools where often 80 percent of the 


graduates go on to co lege and fre- 


ently the parents’ ambitions outrun 
the child’s abilities. An academic in- 
ventory form for bright students, 
which is based on the programs of six 
well known college-oriented 
schools, is provided to use as a check 
against his recommendations. 

Dr. Conant concludes his provoca- 
tive presentation with 17 recom- 
mendations for improving education 
in both slums and suburbs. 

Both slum and suburban schools 
should profit from this candid and 
documented report, which educators 
should surely read and interested lay- 
men will no doubt push onto the best- 
seller lists. 


The Making of a Modern Edu- 
cator. William Van Til. Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 251. 
$1.95. 

This is a collection of essays on 
experiences in and out of the class- 
room that tell the story of William 
Van Til’s career in education. His 
career began in 1933 when, as a 
graduate from Columbia University, 
Van Til, an English major, began 
teaching in a New York school for 
delinquent boys. The salary was 
$75.00 per month. 

From that beginning in 1933 until 
March 1960 when, as president-elect, 
Van Til addressed the members of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, the author re- 
ports his educational experiences in 
an entertaining, informative, an 
thought-provoking style. 

e narrative ranges wide and 
penetrates deep. There is a sharing 
of peonal thoughts and experiences, 
such as a young teacher visiting Eu- 
rope with his bride during the years 

the emergence of Nazi power, 

There is a rel ting of an active min 

participating in and reflecting on such 
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social issues and conflicts as racial 
Segregation, the McCarthy era, and 
venile di juency. 

Phe book ver, be effective in 


achieving the aim Van Til expresses 
in the preface: 

“The an men who write books 
on education should be granted no 
monopoly; anger is a poor substitute 
for personal acquaintance with ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. i 
earnest hope is that my book 
make some contribution to a more 
relaxed, a better humored, and a bet- 
ter informed discussion of education.” 


Philosophies of Education. Ed- 
ited by Philip H. Phenix. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1961. Pp. 137. $1.90 (paper- 

bound). 

This book contains sketches of con- 
temporary viewpoints on education, 
based on a series of educational tele- 
vision programs produced by KTCA- 
TV (Minneapolis-St. Paul) for the Na- 
tional Educational Television and 
Radio Center. 

H. Gordon Hiullfish presents the 
experimentalist view, and H: S. 
Broudy, a classical realist view. Edu- 
cation for life adjustment is di 
by Florence B. Stratemeyer, and Ar- 
thur Bestor discusses education for 
intellectual discipline. The Protestant 
viewpoint is given by Merriman Cun- 
inggim; the Roman Catholic, by Rob- 
ert J. Henle; and the Jewish, by Eu- 
gene B. Borowitz. Other educators 
who present their views are ur 
T. Jersild, Ernest M. Ligon, Russell 
Kirk, Theodore Brameld, Harold 
Stoke, and R. Freeman Butts. 


Voluntary Statewide Coordina- 
tion in Public Higher Educa- 
tion. M. M. Chambers. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University of 
Michigan, 1961. Pp. xi + 83. 
This is a concise review of the vari- 
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Walcutt. Boston: 


teaching reading and make judgments 
disa 
the book, is professor of English at 
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Queens College, N.Y. The foreword 
was written by Jacques 7 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Be a Better Reader, Book VI. Nila 
Banton Smith. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prenctice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
208. $2.04. pace fh 

Let’s Imagine Thinki Things. 
Janet Wolff. New York: A . Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 32. $2.95. 
An “Imagination” book. 

A Trip to Mexico. Terry Shannon. 
Chicago: Childrens Press, 1961. Pp. 
32. $2.50. A book of easy beginning 
Spanish. Illustrations by Charles Pay- 
zant. 

Learn to Listen, Speak, and Write. 
Books 1/1, 1/2, and 2/1. Marion 
Monroe, Ralph G. Nichols, and W, 
Cabell Greet. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1961. $.68. 
Teacher's edition available. Also My 
Practice Pad for each book, $.40. 

The True Book of Weather Experi- 
ments and The True Book of Magnets 
and Electricity. Illa Podendorf. Chi- 
cago: Childrens Press, 1961. Pp. 47 
each. $2.00 each. 

Nature Study; Facts and Activities, 
Marjorie Seymour. Skill Games to 
Teach Reading. Richard H. Bloomer, 
Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., 1961. Pp. 48 each. $1.25 
each, 

Gifts Children Can Make. Ruth 
Karb. Rainy Day Games and Activi- 
ties. James Torpey, Doroth Gehrt, 
and Frank LeGere. Dansvi le, N.Y.: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1961. 
Pp. 48 each, $1.25 each. 


SECONDARY 


Labor-Management Dynamics, De- 
troit: Board of Education, 1961. Pp. 
xiv + 288. $3.50. 

Offerings and Enrollments in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics in Public High 
Schools, 1958. Kenneth E. Brown and 
Ellsworth S. Obourn. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 5, 1961, Pp. 


ix + 87. Available from U.S. Govem- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $.35. 

Basic Mathematics, Vol. 2. Nor- 
man H. Crowhurst. New York: John 
F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
vi + 138. $3.90. Develops algebra, 
graphs, geometry, and trigonometry as 
ways of thinking in mathematics. 

ysics, The Pioneer Science. Vol. 
1, Mechanics, Heat, Sound. Vol. 2, 
Light, Electricity. Lloyd |”. Taylor. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1961. 
Pp. xii + 395 + xliv and vi + 450 
+ xliv. $2.00 each volume. 

Modern Elementary Algebra. Eu- 
ene D. Nichols and Wagner G. Col-. 
ins. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1961. Pp. ix -+ 402. 
$4.08. 

Life Science; The World of Living 
Things and Science: Discovery 
Progress. Ira C. Davis, John Burnett, 
and E. Wayne Gross. New York: 
Holt, - Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
1961. Pp. viii + 390. and xi + 595. 
$3.80 and $4.88, respectively. Science 
books for the junior-high grades. 

Modern Speech. John V. Irwin and 
Marjorie Rosenberger. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1961. Pp. vii + 567. $4.60. 


COLLEGE 

Enrollment Projections for Higher 
Education, 1961-1978. Ronald B. 
Thompson. 1961. Pp. xi + 36. Avail- 
able Boni American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Aves 
Washington 6, D.C. h 

College without Classes: Credit 
through Examinations in University 
Adult Education. A 48-page booklet 
available from Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 
S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, ill. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Col- 
leges, 1959-60 and 1960-61. NEA Re- 
search Report 1961-R12. Pp. 
Single copies free from NEA Resea 
Division, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W- 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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GUANCE 
Ca: rs for Women in the Biolog- 


ical nces and Careers for Women 
as | Underwriters. Women's Bu- 
rea Department of Labor, Bul- 
leti: oad 279, Pp. vi + 86 and 
vi \vailable from U.S. Govern- 
me: inting Office, Washington, 
D.( ‘0 and $.20, respectively. 

T- ing for Students in the Food 
Inch U.S. Office of Education, 
Vor J Division, Bulletin No. 290. 
Pp 23. Available from U.S. 
Gov wnt Printing Office, Wash- 
ingt D.C. $.35: 

Fina: og Education for Our Chang- 
ing ulation. Washington, D.C.: 
Nati Education Association, 1961. 
Pp $1.00. 

GENERAL 

Schools for Team Teaching; Pro- 
files Significant Schools, Evans 
Clix New York: Educational Fa- 
a Laboratories, 1961. Pp. 64. 
free 


Germany; A Modern History. Mar- 
shall Dill, Jr. Ann Arbor, Mic’ .: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1961. 
Pp. x + 467. $8.75. One of the His- 
tory of the Modern World series. 

Education in Democracy: Social 
Foundations of Education. Philip W. 
L. Cox and Blaine E. Mercer. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1961. Pp. xviii + 570, $6.95. 

Great Ideas of Modern Mathemat- 
ics: Their Nature and Use. Jagjit 
Singh. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. viii + 312. $1.55. 

Fun with Brand-New Games. Allan 
and Paulette Macfarlan. New York: 
Association Press, 1961. Pp. 
$3.50. 

The Death of Adam; Evolution and 
Impact on Western Thought. John C. 
Greene. New York: New American 
pier, 1961. Pp. 382. $.95, paper- 
ack. 


Music Dictionary. Baltimore, Md.: 
Ottenheimer Publishers, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 186. $1.00. A vest-pocket edition 
containing nearly 5,000 terms. 


Ex Litteris 
(comments from 
our readers) 


Dear Sir: 

.. . I have just read your publi- 
cation for the first time from cover 
to cover. I would congratulate you; 
your publication meets a very great 
need. 


. 


cha ee 
looks contribut 
of private education in the United 
States. 

Br. C. ‘Francis, 


St. Raphael's Academy, 
F awtucket, RI. 
Dear Sir: i : 
This is a belated “thank you” for 


plendid condensa 
publishing the id condensa- 
Ton of my article “What Have We 
Accomplished in Reading?” It al- 
ways amazes me to see how well 
you can say practically everything 
that I say in one-quarter of 
number of words. I was much 
pleased with your version of the 
article. 3 

The Dicest is rendering a great 
service to us busy educators. My 
best wishes to you for its continued 
success. 

Nila B. Smith, 
Professor of Education, 
New York University. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 

... In my work I have found 
THE EpucaTion DIGEST of tremen- 
dous interest; full of new ideas and 
rich material. i 

Barbara Robinson, 
Ada, Mich. 
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Fundamental Defects 


: = day comes early for 
_ American children. In many grade 
Schools they are sorted out for suc- 
= €ess or failure on the basis of IQ 
y The 5 to 10 percent scoring 
k highest are told, in effect, “The 
fate of the nation is in your hands,” 
and are set on the academic high- 
_ toad leading to college and career. 
A similar number with low IQ’s are 
labeled “slow” and are academical- 
ly sidetracked. The rest are lumped 
together as “average” and given in- 
struction to match. 

This kind of labeling sets up 
what educators call the selffulfilling 
Prophecy. A high IQ helps to as- 
Sure a child the interest of his 
y teachers in furthering his educa- 
tion. A low IQ may exclude him 
from the opportunity to discover 
and develop his talents. An “aver- 
age score may give him an image 
himself as an unpromising per- 
n, and he may act accordingly. 
Today the test industry is boom- 
1g. The federal government alone 
_& Spending millions to help states 
7 ce testing programs to identify 
Students with the brainpower to 
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Lers Abolish IQ Tests 


Joun Korp LAGEMANN 
In The PTA Magazine 


John Kord Lagemann is a former 
weekly newspaper publisher. Now 
a writer, his material appears in 
many national magazines. Reported 
from The PTA Magazine, LVI 
(December 1961), 7-10. 
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benefit from college. It is true that 
teachers in recent years have be- 
come more sophisticated and cau- 
tious about their use of IQ tests. 
But the fact remains that these 
tests continue to be major factors 
in making important decisions 
about what happens to the chil- 
dren. Many teachers try conscien- 
tiously to deal with children as in- 
dividuals and to discount test 
scores, But as one of them told me, 
“Once you know a child’s 1Q, you 
tend to see him through it. You 
may try to be impartial and tell 
yourself to look for other qualities, 
but that score is on his record.” 
A growing number of psychol- 
ogists and educators, taking a sober 
second look at standardized group 
IQ tests, have concluded that the 
defects are numerous and basic and 
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that the tests are not the infallible 
precise yardstick they were once 
thought to be. The following will 
describe some of the fundamental 
defects. 


DEFECTS 

Unreliability—Test scores, often 
treated as exact measures of worth, 
can be wildly erratic. Glen Heath- 
ers, director of New York Univer- 
sity’s Experimental Teaching Cen- 
ter, says, “With some children, 1Q 
may vary as much as 40 points 
from one period of their life to an- 
other.” 

Inaccuracy—The written group 
tests (a whole classroom taking 
them at the same time) are the 
tests most commonly used in high 
schools. They are short, about half 
an hour, and contain only a limited 
number of short questions. This is 
a crude method for measuring 
something as subtle and complex 
as intelligence. The answers to a 
few questions will mean big dif- 
ferences in scores. 

“IQ's based on the usual group 
tests are worse than meaningless; 
they are seriously misleading,” says 
Kenneth B. Clark, psychology pro- 
fessor at New York’s City College. 
“An IQ score is meaningful only 
under rigorously controlled condi- 
tions of individual testing by a 
specially trained psychologist who 
can draw out the best in a child 
and who can remain sensitive to 
the level of the child’s motivation 
during testing.” 

Culture-bound. — Despite the 
original intention of measuring only 
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“native ability,” group IQ tests in- 
evitably favor the children of well- 
educated parents. The tests rely 
heavily on vocabulary in which 
children from well-educated homes 
have an edge, even though it is 
claimed that environmental influ- 
ences are excluded. In prosperous 
suburbia, one out of four children 
Scores above 125; in poor neighbor- 
hoods, only one out of 16. High- 
school grades aside, the IQ sorting- 
out process gives relatively well- 
off children an advantage toward 
college preparation and scholar- 
ships, while ruling out a dispropor- 
tionate number of bright but needy 
youngsters whose gifts are never 
discovered. 

Favor limited kind of intelli- 
gence._Even more serious, the 
tests favor the conformist over the 
creative mind. For most laymen it 
comes as a shock to learn that in- 
telligence tests don’t measure a 
child’s innate mental ability. “What 
an aptitude test (and this includes 
IQ tests) does measure is the qual- 
ity of a pupils performance on a 
number of mental tasks,” says 
Henry S. Dyer of the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, New 
Jersey. The score “tells how well 
he can cope with tasks like those 
on the test at the time he takes the 
test, and it tells nothing more.” 

Intelligence is, in fact, a cluster 
of many abilities, and traditional 
IQ tests measure only a few of 
them. Recently J. P. Guilford, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, ana- 
lyzed IQ tests to determine which 
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useful intellectual abilities the 
tests measure and which they do 
not. He asked a group of top sci- 
entists to evaluate and rank ac- 
cording to their importance in sci- 
entific research a list of 28 specific 
mental abilities. Number one on 
the scientists’ list was “the ability 
to abandon conventional problem- 
solving methods that have become 
unworkable and to think of original 
solutions” (An example is putting 
the eye in the point of the needle 
to make possible the invention of 
the sewing machine.) This ability 
is not measured by IQ tests. 

Another non-IQ aspect of intelli- 
gence picked by the scientists was 
the ability to recognize problems, 
an ability someone once defined in 
Einstein as “inability to accept the 
obvious.” In fact, except for “gen- 
eral reasoning,” which ranked third 
on all the scientists lists, all IQ 
test factors ranked below twentieth 
in importance. 


MEASUREMENT LIMITED 


Probably the most interesting of 
the newly-found defects in stand- 
ardized 1Q tests is the fact that 
they favor one limited kind of in- 
telligence—the kind that is fast and 
sharp and knows the correct an- 
swers—while they discriminate 
against such central aspects of in- 
telligence as imagination, creativ- 
ity, and insight. 

When asked to define language, 
a high-IQ student wrote, “It is a 
form of manner of expression.” A 
high-creativity student wrote, “Lan- 
guage is the window through 
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which we see experience,” an an- 
swer that would never get by in 
a standard test. 


which is expected on the test. 

At the University of Chicago, 
Benjamin Bloom, former chief of 
the Examiner’s Office, in question- 
ing the whole philosophy behind 
IQ tests, said, “We are in real 
danger of creating an IQ elite by 
singling out as future leaders the 
small proportion of our youth who 
have the special abilities needed to 
do well on standardized tests. We 
are screening out and throwing 
away other qualities we may need 
even more to guide us safely 
through the space age—not only 
character traits like enterprise and 
daring but basic mental abilities 
not even recognized by the tests.” 

On standard IQ and aptitude 
tests the problems call mainly on 
vocabulary, number ability, mem- 
ory for ideas, general reasoning, 
ability to visualize neem and 

of perception. These six 
pian abilities are closely tied in 
with what Dr. Guilford has named 
convergent thinking, the kind 
which seeks a recognized best or 
conventional answer to every prob- 
lem. The more creative person 
uses what Dr. Guilford calls diver- 
gent thinking, in which the goal is 
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to produce a variety of tenable but 
original ideas. Dr. Guilford and 
others have identified more than 
50 mental abilities connected with 
divergent thinking which are never 
called on by IQ tests. 

What, in fact, do standardized 
IQ or aptitude tests tell you about 
an individual that you cannot find 
out by looking at the grades he has 
earned by actual work and by ob- 
serving him at work and play? I 
asked this question of dozens of 
educators and psychologists. The 
answer actually boils down to 
“Nothing.” 


IF ABANDONED 


What would happen if stand- 
ardized tests were abandoned 
abruptly and completely? Many 
countries, including the Soviet 
Union, have considered and re- 
jected them. It is only during the 
last 50 years that the tests have 
been used here, and we managed 
quite well previously without them. 

Certainly abandonment of stand- 
ardized testing would upset our 
entire sorting-out process in ele- 
mentary schools and the over- 
reliance on machine-scored tests to 
select high-school students for col- 
lege admission and scholarships. It 
would mean that teachers and 
school administrators would have 
to deal once more primarily with 
individuals rather than numbers 
and depend on their own judgment 
with all its limitations. But which 
is worse: to use individual human 
judgments with their known falli- 
bility or to use an impersonal sys- 


tem that operates logically from @ 
false premise? 

That premise is that giftedness 
is confined to the small percentage 
of the population who get the high- 
est test scores. If this were true our 
chances of national survival would 
be slim. In reality we have just 
never learned to recognize and de- 
velop more than a fraction of our 
potential. 

Consider the evidence presented 
by Dean George B. Smith of the 
University of Kansas. Dean Smith 
conducted a retrospective study of 
recent graduates, many of whom 
would have been rejected on the 
basis of below-average scores on 
IQ and other conventional screen- 
ing tests if the University had used 
the informal practice of a “cut-off 
point” that is in effect at many col- 
leges and universities. 

Dean Smith says, “In the classes 
of 1955-1959 alone, the loss to the 
state and nation would have in- 
cluded 202 teachers, 176 engineers, 
22 journalists, 31 lawyers, 25 doc- 
tors, and 43 pharmacists.” And in 
that group, who would have been 
denied entrance to college on the 
basis of standardized test scores, 
were several who graduated from 
the University with top honors. 

As the National Education As- 
sociation states through a commis- 
sion of distinguished educators, 
“The rational powers of any perso? 
are developed as he uses them 
successfully. There is no known 
upper limit to what people are 
capable of doing with their 
minds.” £ 
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Team Teaching: An Assessment 
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Harop D. DRUMMOND 


In Educational Leadership 


y 


œ ^"NTEREST in team teaching 
has grown rapidly the past few 
years. At the moment it appears 
that the instructional staffs in hun- 
dreds of secondary schools and in 
many elementary schools are doing 
something which they call team 
teaching. Exactly what are they 
doing? 

The education profession has 
suffered for years because it has 
lacked precise terminology. Team 
teaching is another example—the 
term already has almost as many 
meanings as there are school sys- 
tems working with it. At present 
there appear to be at least the 
following five types in various 
stages of development and experi- 
mentation. Variations from these 
types are myriad. 

1. A hierarchy of teaching as- 
signments. Several school systems 
have attempted to develop instruc- 
tional teams based on a specified 
hierarchy of teaching assignments. 
This approach usually employs a 
team leader, a number of senior 
teachers, regular teachers, part- 
time teaching assistants, and cler- 
ical aides. The leader usually re- 
ceives a salary commensurate with 
leadership responsibilities and of- 
ten is given a lighter teaching load. 
The senior teachers are at a salary 
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group of about 30 pupils. Attempts 
are made to utilize to the fullest 
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extent the strengths of each teach- 
er. 

3. Team teaching across depart- 
mental lines. Several junior-high 
and senior-high schools have de- 
vised schedules for instructional 
teams which provide a two- or 
three-period block of related con- 
tent (e.g., American history, Amer- 
ican literature). Normally, students 
have one period with, say, the 
social-studies teacher, followed by 
one period with the English teach- 
er. Often, when desirable, the two 
groups are combined for the double 
period—as for a field trip, orienta- 
tion to a new unit, lecture by an 
outstanding resource person, visual 
aids, and the like. The teachers 
have at least one free period at the 
same hour so that joint planning is 
possible. 

4. Part-time or full-time helpers. 
Many descriptions of team teach- 
ing indicate a fairly standard teach- 
ing role for the regularly certified 
teacher, but seek to increase his 
effectiveness by providing help of 
various kinds, including instruc- 
tional secretaries, theme correctors, 
laboratory assistants, etc. Teachers 
are usually asked to accept re- 
sponsibility for a larger number of 
pupils to permit employment of 
additional help without substantial 
increases in instructional costs. The 
teacher retains active control of 
the planning and most instructional 
phases of teaching, utilizing the 
helpers for the more routine tasks. 

5. Trading groups. For many 
years, elementary-school teachers 
have been saying, in essence, “If 


you'll take my art—you're good | 
it and I’m not—I'll take your musi 
Until recently such “trading” 
rare in the secondary schools. 
may be growing now as a result] 
staff-utilization studies. Several 
ports indicate that two or thr 
teachers of a particular subje 
such as general science, p'un th 
work so that they trade groups | 
particular units of content. 
trading is done, ostensibly, to mal 
certain that the groups receive i 
struction from the best-qualifi 
teacher of the team, and to e 
that teachers have an opportunit 
to provide instruction geared t 
their interests and competencies. 


ASSESSMENTS 


Any assessment of educationi 
practices is of necessity made fro 
a value base. In most published re 
ports, attempts to assess practice 
in team teaching utilize three type 
of data: achievement as measuret 
by. standardized or by locally 
constructed tests, teacher opinions 
(sometimes buttressed by studen 
and parent opinions), and per 
pupil costs, 

The data collected and reported 
generally indicate: Students do as 
well or perhaps a little better on 
standardized tests when taught b 
teaching teams. Teachers, general: 
ly, are willing to continue the te 
approach. Students and their p 
ents generally favor what has been 
tried. Costs rise slightly. 

The assessment which follows, 
also made from a value base, is 
developed on the following a 
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sumptions: (a) learning of high 
quality requires interaction be- 
tween the teacher and the learner 
and between the learner and other 
learners; (b) high-quality learning 
is more probable when teachers are 
patient, understanding, intellectu- 
ally alert, and free to make de- 
cisions based on their best profes- 


sional judgment; (c) what is 
learned must be used (more func- 
tionally than on an examination) 


or before long it will not be known. 

These assumptions eliminate cost 
as function of quality because the 
writer assumes that this nation can 
afford instruction of high quality 
for its children. The assumptions 
also eliminate teacher opinions as 
expressed to administrators and 
supervisors; what teachers consider 
to be good teaching may not result 
in the most effective learning. The 
focus should be on the learning 
process, not on teaching. 

The assumptions also eliminate 
achievement as measured by tests. 
Teachers know what most tests 
contain. Using almost any organiza- 
tional structure they can make sure 
that the learners will make about 
average gains. 


COMMENTS ON “ADVANTAGES” 

Following are nine “advantages” 
consistently reported for team 
teaching. In each instance, the 
advantages” are accompanied by 
some comments based on the value 
orientation of the writer. 

Few pupils are limited to the in- 
structional competence of a single 
teacher at a grade level or in a 
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The learners’ questions arising dur- 
ing the lecture must be deferred. 
Moreover, what the teacher wants 
to teach is not necessarily what the 
pupil needs or wants to learn. The 
learner may already know what is 
being presented to a large group. 
The same problem exists with the 
traditional approach. Might there 
be a better way to teach? 

In large-group presentations, 
better mv is made of visual aids 
because more time by specially 
qualified persons can be devoted to 

ration. A picture of a magnet 
on an overhead projector while a 
lecturer explains (as was shown re- 
cently in the TV report, “The In- 
fluential Americans”) may result 
in undesirable verbalization not 
sufficiently based on real, first-hand 
experiences by the learners. Skillful 
presentations do not necessarily re- 
sult in effective learning experi- 
ences. 

More uniformity in instruction is 
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achieved because all students are 
taught by the same teachers. Uni- 
formity in instruction is not neces- 
sarily desirable. The degree of de- 
sirability depends largely on how 
much flexibility is provided for the 
very bright students and the slow 
learners. Individualization of in- 
struction, whether in traditional or 
team approaches to teaching, is a 
valid and desirable goal. To the 
degree that attention to individual 
differences is provided, the learn- 
ing is likely to be effective. 

Less repetition is required of 
teachers, especially at the second- 
ary level where a teacher might 
have several sections of the same 
class. Repeating a lecture to several 
sections probably is wasteful—but 
getting to know the pupil is essen- 
tial for interaction. Reports indicate 
that less discussion occurs with 
team teaching. Perhaps more 
“ground” can be covered, but that 
is no guarantee that more learning 
has taken place. 

Better provisions are made for 
helpers—librarians, audio-visual ex- 
perts, clerks, etc., to do routine 
tasks. Good! But it must be noted 
that effective coordination of such 
helpers takes time. My opinion is 
that such help could and should be 
provided regardless of the organ- 
izational approach. 

Group size is clearly related to 
function. Large groups are formed 
for activities which are effective 
with large groups, and vice versa. 
This concept makes sense. My 
judgment is that the “coordinate” 
and the “across departmental lines” 


teams have the greatest possibility 
of built-in flexibility at this point 
The “hierarchal” plan probably has 
the least likelihood of achieving 
flexibility because of the : ecified 
roles. 

Students assume more : yponsi- 
bility for learning. With nore and 
more large-group instruction, more 
and more time is given to inde- 
pendent study. Generally, this 
claimed advantage of team teach- 
ing is desirable. However, perhaps 
even greater independence could 
be achieved in other ways. 

Teacher competencies are better 
utilized. Instruction tends to be- 
come more formal, less spontan- 
eous. In the hierarchal plan, superi- 
or teachers lecture to large groups 
while learners get individual help 
from teachers least qualified to give 
it. These weaknesses are not appar- 
ent in the coordinate and interde- 
partmental plans where teachers 
operate as peers. 

As of now, it appears that the 
worth of attempts at team teaching 
is not yet proven. The main value 
of the attempts which have been 
made thus far undoubtedly lies in 
the staff growth which has oc- 
curred as a result of the experimen- 
tation. 

Experimentation should be con- 
tinued, using much more sophisti- 
cated research designs so that vari- 
ables can be more carefully con- 
trolled. While team teaching is 
being tested more carefully, some 
school systems should be testing 
other approaches to improvement 
of learning. © 
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Are Long Terms of Office Desirable? 


The Perennial Board of Education Member 


Frep N. KERLINGER 
In School and Society 


of Vinvsana of boards of edu- 
cation are honored and extolled for 
lengthy board service. Ten to 20 
years of service seem to make a 
man virtuous and seem to be con- 
sidered good for education and the 
community. Experienced wisdom, 
ripe judgment, and enlightened, 
stable public service are some of 
the expressions used to character- 
ize and praise senior board mem- 
bers. 

This is misguided thinking, based 
on a dangerous educational myth. 
It is my belief that long tenure as 
a school-board member is a dis- 
service to the community. 

My belief is based on several 
reasons. The long-tenure myth is 
dangerous because it fosters the 
false notion that certain persons 
are irreplaceable and indispensable. 
In fact, there is probably an inverse 
relation between actual worth of 
a school-board member and his 
own and others’ perceptions of his 
indispensability. More important, 
the indispensability notion fosters 
undemocratic practices by keeping 
a few individuals in offices that 
should be occupied by many in- 
dividuals. Such thinking is danger- 
ous in a democracy where the ideas 
of multiple leadership and multiple 
Opportunities for leadership to arise 
are fundamental. 
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this not only by occupying a boa 
position, but also by exercising in- 
fluence in the selection of new 
board members, especially if he 
has been president for some years. 
Any one man has only limited 
knowledge of potential ability in 
a community, and most men favor 
candidates they know and trust. 
Thus, when board memberships are 
limited to a few individuals who 
remain overtime, new, unknown 
but good men have much less 
chance of selection as candidates. 
Monopoly in board membership 
encourages authoritarianism in ed- 
ucation, since it discourages a 
broad base of potential member- 
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ship and concentrates authority. 
Monopoly also sets up father fig- 
ures who, as time goes on, assume 
the role of charismatic leaders 
whose educational words, no matter 
how archaic and nonsensical, take 
on an almost sacred and mystical 
quality. Also, more authoritarians 
than nonauthoritarians are attract- 
ed to positions of power. Boards of 
education do have power. When 
lengthy terms are institutionalized 
and extolled, authoritarians have 
greater scope for perpetuating their 
power and influence. 

It is often said that people are 
not interested in education, that 
they will not run for school boards. 
This is a convenient argument for 
the man who gets elected term 
after term. The argument neglects 
the fact that it is the duty of the 
democratic community and school 
system to take the initiative and to 
encourage, vigorously and actively, 
the candidacies of good men. To 
allow a few individuals to run 
again and again is to evade this 
duty. 

Finally, long terms encourage 
geared both on the board and 

ool system. The job is 
difficult and complex, ab in- 
telligence, wisdom, and integrity. 
Outstanding men usually are 
wrapped up in their business and 
professions. They serve on boards 
of education from a sense of public 

. In addition to his 
lack of time, the outstanding man 
probably finds board membership 
irksome because of the many ob- 
stacles to the improvement of edu- 


cation that are usually part of 
position. Therefore, when induc 
to serve, the outstanding man 
ually does so for only one or 
terms. t 

It is the mediocre man, # 
time-server, who wants to stay) 
a board of education, because 
is unlikely to do outstanding wo 
on his own or to be highly @ 
cerned with it. He can “give” m 
years to school-board service. | 
this way, he can achieve a pro 
inence, distinction, and sense 
importance that he could attain 
no other way. ; 


LAW OF MEDIOCRITY 


If it is true that mediocrities te 
to get on and stay on school board 
then the “Iron Law of Mediocril 
goes into effect. The law holds tha 
mediocre individuals tend to 
round themselves with other n 
diocrities. The law works sin 
and inexorably. 

To be outstanding, an organi 
tion must have at least a few ow 
standing individuals. These individ 
uals struggle for organizational €x 
cellence, particularly when 
members are recruited. Med 
ties, on the other hand, stru 
make the organization med 
and to keep it mediocre. 
struggle particularly hard to k 
outstanding individuals out. 

On boards of education, 
Tron Law of Mediocrity is stre 
ened by long terms. The 
termer often winds up as bo 
president. He is then potentially 
the most influential man in th 
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school system, with the possible ex- 
ception of the superintendent. His 
instinct for mediocrity will lead 
him unerringly to a mediocre man 
when, for example, a chief admin- 
istrator is to be hired, And the law 
works when the administrator rec- 
teachers for appoint- 
ments. His recommendations, €x- 
cept for occasional lapses, will be 
mediocre. 

Several arguments have been ad- 
vanced to support the policy of 
lengthy board terms. One, very 
common, is: “It takes a long time 
to learn the job.” But, if willing to 
devote sufficient time to study and 
observation, a board member can 
be conversant with his policy- 
making role in about three or four 
months. Certainly he does not need 
to stay on a board three or more 
terms to become a knowledgeable 
board member. 

A second argument is that it is 
difficult to get good people to stand 
for election to boards of education. 
Even if true, and I will not concede 
that it is, good people need to be 
persuaded to run for board mem- 
bership. With a good system of 
finding, screening, and selecting 
candidates on the part of, say, a 
Tepresentative community commit- 
tee and a tradition of democratic 
responsibility and participation, 
the problem of getting good people 
to run will, in part, solve itself. It 
certainly will not solve itself if a 
community has a tradition of re- 
stricting board membership to a 
relatively few individuals and 
groups. 
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in 
school affairs. Perhaps worse, he 
helps to entrench mediocrity and 
authoritarianism in education. ° 


A Definite Policy Is Needed 


Solving the “Mess in Marks’ 


Mavritz JOHNSON, Jr. 
In New York State Education 


28 teachers and administrators 
acknowledge the validity of current 
indictments of marking practices, 
they are confronted with the form- 
idable task of clearing away a bad 
mess. Somehow they must elimi- 
nate the ambiguity, the inconsis- 
tency, and the invalidity that are 
said to characterize the present 
marking system. The responsibility 
for developing and enforcing a 
well-defined marking policy clearly 
rests with administrators, but 
teachers must be prepared to par- 
ticipate in its formulation and co- 
operate in its application. 

The question, then, is: What 
should a marking policy include? 
The important issues are: What 
purpose or purposes are to be 
served by this system of marks? 
What attributes are to be marked? 
What sources of evidence are to be 
accepted? What basis of compar- 
ison is to be used? What curricular 
reference are marks to have? 

The policy must state which of 
several purposes the marks are to 
serve. Marks can serve motivation- 
al, informative, and diagnostic pur- 
poses—but one marking system 
cannot serve all three. It is neces- 
sary to decide which purpose shall 
be served or whether to have more 
than one system. 

Marks are effective motivational 


Mauritz Johnson, Jr., is Profess 
of Secondary Education, Corn 
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devices with students whose homt 
and neighborhoods place 
value on them. They have | 
significance for others, especial 
if the system makes competition 
hopeless for them. How much em 
phasis should be placed on mark 
in motivating students is anoth 
question. It is necessary to kee 
marks in reasonable perspecti 
but to be realistic the school mus 
recognize existing societal values 
As competition for college accep 
tance intensifies, the significanti 
attached to marks will increas 
rather than diminish. If for na 
other reason than this, the elimina 
tion of irrational marking practices 
is essential. 

A motivational marking system 
must take into account a studeni 
effort or achievement relative tO 
his ability. A purely descript 
system must not; it must descri! 
as clearly as possible a students 
accomplishment, either in comp 
ison to that of a specified group 
in terms which characterize his a¢ 
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tual performance. Such informa- 
tion is intended neither to reward 
nor punish but to provide a basis 
for prediction and decision-making 
by pupils, their parents, and the 
school staff. 

A diagnostic system is concerned 
not so much with prediction as 
with prescription. It is analytical in 
that it seeks to identify strong and 
weak aspects of a pupil's perform- 
ance so that appropriate 
measures may be taken. 

Faculty members must decide if 
they wish to help pupils to grow 
through reward and punishment, 
by giving them as accurate a pic- 
ture of their status as possible, or 
by identifying for them needed cor- 
rective actions. 

In preparing its policy, the fac- 
ulty must also decide whether it 
will limit marking to achievement 
in formal courses or include other 
aspects of pupils’ performance and 
development. This frequently con- 
sists of various habits and traits, 
some related to intellectual achieve- 
ment and some to moral character 
and social skills. 

In assigning marks to these fac- 
tors, it is usual to emphasize that 
the school is concerned with more 
than pupils’ achievement in classes. 
Apparently, it is assumed pupils 
will take nothing seriously unless 
they are tested or marked on it. 
Still, it is better that these attri- 
butes be considered separately 
rather than be incorporated into 
achievement marks. Such contam- 
ination can only produce meaning- 
less results. Careful consideration 
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under oaen 
parison may be made wi 
total grade in the school or system; 
or comparison may be made with 
appropriate groups outside the sys- 
tem. Whatever the basis, it should 
be specified or the mark will tell 
nothing. i 
It may appear that another basis 
is the student’s own apparent abil- 
ity or actual previous performance. 
Careful reflection will reveal that 
these comparisons are actually 
second-level judgments. T hese 
“comparisons with self” serve only 
motivational purposes. It may be 
encouraging to a pupil and his fam- 
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ily to know he is “working up to 
capacity” or “improving,” but such 
marks give them no information, 
except inferentially, about his 
achievement. 

Grouping schemes which narrow 
the ability ranges of class sections 
complicate making comparisons. If 
each section is used as the basis of 
comparison in marking, the better 
pupils in lower sections get higher 
marks for inferior work than do 
some pupils in the higher sections 
for higher quality work. This re- 
sults in difficulties when two such 
pupils are neighbors, when pupils 
are ranked in class, and when de- 
cisions are to be made on the basis 
of marks. On the other hand, if all 
sections are marked on the same 
standard, high marks are practical- 
ly guaranteed for all pupils in some 
sections and precluded for all 
pupils in other sections. 

There is no simple solution to 
this dilemma. The reason why 
grouping creates this problem is 
that the curriculum reference of 
marks is obscured. It is a basic 
principle that, in addition to speci- 
fying bases of comparison, one 
must also indicate for what kind of 
work a mark is given. In some 
school systems, anything from rem- 
edial long division to a first-year 
algebra course is, for example, des- 
ignated as “Eighth Grade Mathe- 
matics.” 

The source of this difficulty with 
curriculum reference is a failure to 
recognize that grade organization 
is purely an administrative and so- 
cial device with practically no sig- 


nificance for curriculum, at least at 
the secondary-school level. This & 
recognized in some of the elective 
areas, such as foreign languages 
French I is French I whether taken 
by an eighth-grader or a senior. 

The same should be true in all 
curriculum fields. This permits a 
descriptive marking system which 
would also serve motivational pur- 
poses. Irrespective of a student's 
ability or school grade, a compara- 
tive mark within the particular 


level would be “fair” to him, if he < 


were properly placed. 

In the absence of any such 
sweeping curriculum reorganiza- 
tion, schools which group by abil- 
ity must use a dual marking sys- 
tem or use clear group designa- 
tions, both in reports and in rec- 
ords. The multiplicity of group des- 
ignations makes for confusion 
overlapping, but the dual system 
necessitates common examinations 
for groups pursuing different 
courses of study. In the long run, 
the radical proposal may be simpler 
than any attempt to rationalize the 
current practice. 

Whether marks are in the form 
of letters, numbers, or geometric 
figures is of little consequence sO 
long as their meaning is under- 
stood. But some confusion might 
be cleared away in formulating & 
policy which indicates the purposes 
of marks, the attributes being 
marked, the sources of evidence 
used, the bases of comparisons, and 
curricular reference of the marks. 
At least there might be less of a 
mess in marking. e 
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Trends Point to Realistic Partnership 
The Folklore of Local Control 


?) 
Loca control of schools as 
we know it today has certain im- 
portant values we must not lose 
in American education. It allows 
maximum flexibility to meet local 
educational needs and desires that 
differ from those in other com- 
munities. Because it involves direct 


effective use of school facilities. 
Local control exercised through 
nonpaid or low-paid school boards 
is less expensive and more efficient 
over-all than highly centralized 
control would be. 

But what is local control today? 
There are those who think that 
local control involves the absolute 
right of local persons to make de- 
cisions without reference to higher 
authority. Such thinking accepts 
folklore as fact. Local control of 
this type is nonexistent today. 

Folklore is appealing. Customs, 
beliefs, and tales traditionally pre- 
served among people become a 
part of the common culture. Folk- 
lore has a charm of childhood fan- 
tasy about it; its convictions linger 
despite common sense and scien- 
tific reasoning. The conviction that 
absolute local control of education 
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and guidance. Federal vocational- 
education programs for many years 
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have generally been influenced 
by laws and administrative di- 
rectives. Even subsidies by pri- 
vate agencies, such as Ford Foun- 
dation subsidies for educational 
television, have to a degree “con- 
trolled” local districts accepting 
them. 

Accreditation standards by re- 
gional agencies control to a con- 
siderable degree the practices in 
local school systems. For years, 
college entrance requirements have 
determined to an extent what is 
taught in secondary schools. State 
athletic activities associations often 
rigidly control local schools with 
respect to certain athletic activities. 
The fact that such controls are not 
official does not make them less 
real. They do limit or remove from 
the local community the power to 
make absolute decisions. 

On examining the evidence, it 
appears obvious that local control 
in education as our forefathers 
knew it has become obsolete in 
certain respects. 

It is interesting to note that even 
citizens most in favor of traditional 
local controls seldom resist de- 
cisions made by a central authority 
if they agree with those decisions. 
To my knowledge, few citizens 
have raised objections to the state 
requirements for a minimum school 
term of at least 180 days, minimum 
qualifications for teaching, mandat- 
ed financial accounting for the 
handling of public funds, or for 
prescribed procedures in appoint- 
ing teachers, 

Even though absolute local con- 


trol is a thing of the past, people 
in communities today can exercise 
effective control over the decisions 
of state and federal agencies and 
even those of private organiza 
tions. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, modern communications me 
dia, well-organized citizen groups, 
and increased leisure time make it 
possible for citizens to participate 
in local, state, and national meet- 
ings and to assist in formulating 
policies that deal with education. 

Groups of citizens at the local 
level can wield much influence 
through legislators and administra- 
tors, both in state government and 
in federal legislation relating to ed- 
ucation. This extension of the in- 
fluence on education by the citi- 
zens in each community is the new 
and modern approach to local con- 
trol. Financial assistance from state 
or federal agencies may even be 
refused if the terms are contrary 
to the desires of local school of- 
ficials. 


TRENDS IDENTIFIED 

What trends, then, can be identi- 
fied as we move into the “searching 
sixties?” 

The mobility of our population 
has increased. In one year—1958- 
59—one million children moved 
from one geographic area of our 
country to another. One million 
moved from one state to another 
and two million from one county 
to another. With this increased 
mobility, education is a matter of 
national concern. 

Agreed that education is a na- 
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tional concern, we must also agree 
that there are extreme variations 
among the various states in the 
ability to finance good education. 
The statistics supporting this state- 
ment are impressive. And there are 
other facts compounding the prob- 
lem facing our nation today. 

The demands caused by national 
defense and international rivalry 
are now accentuating the obsoles- 
cence of old patterns and 
in education. Under today’s condi- 
tions, can this nation afford to al- 
low any geographical area to con- 
tinue to take a pauper’s oath as 
the excuse for providing only me- 
diocrity in education? Should there 
be any geographical area in Amer- 

ica where it is an educational lia- 
bility to be born and thereby be 
sentenced to poor or mediocre edu- 
cational opportunity? Can this na- 

! tion afford to allow large segments 
-of its potential citizens to grow up 
f within a society that is indifferent 
to the values of excellent education 

and the very survival of America? 

It seems to me that the trends 

point to a realistic cooperative 


education to assure quality educa- 
tion for all. I do not agree. Nor do 
I agree with those at the other ex- 


outmoded for some years. . 


e When a child begins to get the upper hand, it’s 


time for a parent to 


@ When Johnny 


than his parents. In 


lower his—From BEA Newsletter. 


started school, nobody was happier 
his short life he had left the house 


a shambles and his parents nervous wrecks. Later the 


teacher called Johnny's mother. “Young Johnny,” she said, 


“is more than I can handle. Im forced to ask your help.” 


i partnership of local, state, and fed- 
| Youngster Control 


letin. 
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“Listen,” the mother replied, “all those years I had him 
alone—did I ask you for help?”—From Florida School Bul- 


What Is the Real Capacity of a Student? 
The Myth of Underachievement 


Roserr J. DuLLES 
In The Journal of Educational Sociology 


p ROBABLY next in popularity 
to the great American myth that 
almost anyone can achieve is the 
myth that almost anyone can un- 
derachieve. This belief has been 
particularly popular in American 
educational circles. In the race with 
Russia to who-knows-where, such 
belief has taken on considerably 
more importance. We all believe 
that how we conceive of the stu- 
dent and the consequent quality 
and direction of his education must 
have some influence (albeit vague) 
on the final course of human exist- 
ence. 

The concept of underachieve- 
ment is simple. It says that students 
who do not perform in the class- 
room as well as expected are “un- 
derachievers.” In short, they could 
do better but don’t or won't. Thus 
a problem is born. A few teachers 
fight it; some researchers explore 
it; many parents fear it. Under- 
achieving students are alternately 
warned, tested, punished, encour- 
aged, counseled, and tutored, Still 
the problem persists. We would 
like to suggest here that a slight 
reformulation of the basic issue of 
achievement might be more effec- 
tive in meeting educational goals. 

Let us ask ourselves a question: 
Is the “real” capacity of a student 


what someone else judges it to be 
or is it the actual level of peform- 
ance and achievement? Everyone 
“achieves” (i.e. approximates goal 
behavior) to some extent, but by 
absolute standards some accom- 
plish more than others. There are 
reasons for this. Genetics is one 
important factor; social experience 
is another. And although it may be 
impossible at present to disentangle 
all the contributing elements, in 
theory a student’s behavior is ex- 
plainable and modifiable in terms 
of some observable conditions or 
events. Otherwise we would not 
try—purposefully—to educate. It is 
fairly clear then that, given all the 
biological and social factors, every 
organism achieves what it can. 
Logic seems to urge us to direct 
our attention toward our measures 
of prediction rather than toward 
the underachievement. Many facts 
of classroom behavior are not easily 
accounted for, but needing some 
explanation, the course of least re- 
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sistance is often an egocentric op- the term “ 


‘academically 
erationalism. for underachievers, and H. CG. 
By defining lack of learning as Gough has cited underachievement 
underachievement, for example, the as being similar to delinquency. 
$ student rather than the person Sepi, AOIS the terminol- 
“underachieving” 


making the prediction is often as- ogy 
sumed to be responsible for what “over 


discrepancy occurs between per- eliminate some of the 


formance and prediction. Accord- notations related 


ingly, the student is criticized or Lessening this judgmental aspect of 
praised. Sometimes the criticism or the school situation would seem to 
praise is indirect or only by impli- bea highly desirable step. It might 
cation, but the direction of the bethat, in this formative process of 


judgment is usually clear. Miriam education, we are 
Goldberg refers to the “able “building into the student (by un- 


youngster who dissipates his abili- justified personal 


ties, “allows them to atrophy, or hostility which so strangely exhibits 
ethnocentrism, 


does not bring them to fruition and itself in 


social service. . .” William Deagan and war. At minimum, reducing 
has called underachievement a judgment would be a rp pre- 


“major educational disease.” A re- requisite to 
port by Stanley Russell has used seling programs: 


Motivation and Achievement 
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e A neighbor asked little Johnny how he liked going 
to school. “I didn’t like the idea too well at aoe 
plied, “but I've asked my Dad so many questions can 
answer that I decided I better go after all.”—From Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. (oor theme f 

e A fourth-grade teacher t e 
pages on “What I Like about My Parents.” One girl’s 
theme said: “I like my e m 
her work in the kitchen even if I don’t want to.”—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 

e Willy was sobbing bitterly. pewon Feyra ee 
the teacher, “I don’t like school, and I have $ e 
until I am 16.” “Don't let that worry you,” conso. 


teacher. “I have to stay 


Outlook. i s 
° The best excuse for ignorance is that instant knowl- 


edge has not been perfected yet.—Douglas Meador in 
Matador Tribune, Texas. 


Its Implications for the Schools 


Progress in Mathematics 


G. BALEY Price 
In The Revolution in School Mathematics 


ss changes now taking place 
in mathematics are so extensive, 
so far-reaching in their implica- 
tions, and so profound that they 
can be described only as a revolu- 
tion. 

There are several causes. The 
tremendous advances made by 
mathematical research is one cause. 
Mathematics was not completed by 
Newton. Theorems, like airplanes, 
become obsolete as new and better 
ones are discovered. 

The 20th century has been the 
golden age of mathematics, since 
more mathematics, and more pro- 
found mathematics, has been cre- 
ated in this period than during all 
the rest of history. This century 
has seen the introduction and de- 
velopment of pure-mathematics 
subjects such as abstract algebra, 
topology, measure theory, general 
theories of integration, and func- 
tional analysis, including the the- 
ory of Hilbert space. 

There has been rapid develop- 
ment in other mathematical fields 
which are closely related to im- 
portant present-day applications. 
Probability and statistics are stud- 
ied not only for their own sake, but 
also because of their extensive and 
important applications in the phys- 
ical and engineering sciences, in 
the biological sciences, and in the 
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social sciences. ig 
into detail, it can be truthfully said 
that changes made in mathematics 
by modern research are equally as 
profound as changes in chemistry, 
physics, and biology. f 
Another cause of the revoluti on 
in mathematics is the automation 
revolution. The automation revolu- 
tion consists of the introduction of 
machines that control machines, 
and the consequences of the use or 
such machines. We have examples 
all around us. Long distance tele- 
phone dialing is one impressive 
example but it passes unappreciat- 
ed because it is so commonplace. 
The complicated computers n 
control mechanisms directing mis- 
siles into orbit are more spectacular 
examples. Another example of the 
automation revolution is provi 
by the computing machines that 
are programed to control machine 
tools for cutting three-dimensional 
shapes from wood or metal. 
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The automation revolution has 
influenced the revolution in math- 
ematics in two ways. It has made 
possible the construction and op- 
eration of machines of enormous 
size and complexity; and it has 
thereby created the necessity for 
the design and development of 
such machines. 

A third cause of the revolution in 
mathematics is linked to the auto- 
mation revolution. Automation not 
only created the necessity for solv- 
ing complicated design and devel- 
opment problems, but it has con- 
tributed an important tool for their 
solution. This tool, the automatic 
digital computing machine, is so 
important that I list it as the third 
cause of the revolution in mathe- 
matics. 

Introduction of the large-scale, 
high-speed, automatic digital com- 
puting machines has made it pos- 
sible for mathematical theory to be 
teamed with the computing ma- 
chine to produce answers that are 
required by physicists, engineers, 
and others. 

One example will illustrate the 
change in our ability to compute. 
A century ago an Englishman 
named William Shanks computed 
pi to 707 decimal places. Working 
with pencil and paper, he devoted 
20 years to the task. In 1949, how- 
ever, the computing machine 
known as the ENIAC computed pi 
to more than 2000 decimal places 
in 70 hours. 

The importance arises not from 
the fact that certain calculations 
can now be carried out more quick- 
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ly, but rather from the fact that 
computations which were formerly 
impossible can now be made 
quickly and efficiently. Consider 
the launching of a missile, The 
computing machine remains on the 
ground while radar supplies in- 
formation to it about the flight of 
the missile. The computing ma- 
chine makes the necessary calcula- 
tions and, through a radar connec- 
tion, sets the controls in the missile. 
The flight can be influenced only 
while the engine is in operation, a 
period usually not more than two 
or three minutes. No group of hu- 
man computers could possibly re- 
ceive the data, make the necessary 
calculations, and transmit the re- 
sults back to the missile in so few 
seconds. The electronic digital 
computer handles the problem 
with ease. 

EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION 

What meaning does this revolu- 
tion hold and what effect will it 
have on mathematics taught in our 
schools? The revolution now im 

ro requires that new mathe- 
y be taught in our schools, 
that the teaching emphasis be shift- 
ed on many subjects now being 
taught, and that we increase pro- 
duction of mathematicians and 
mathematics teachers. 

A brief description should serve 
to illustrate the changes in the 
nation’s need for mathematics and 
changes in the nature of mathe- 
matics taught in our schools. 

In 1850 few people were en- 
gaged in research. The general 
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public needed to know how to keep 
simple accounts and how to solve 
simple problems in measurement. 
The four basic arithmetic opera- 
tions were adequate for bookkeep- 
ing, determining the number of 
acres in a field, or the number of 
cords of wood in a stack. The 
school’s arithmetic courses covered 
these topics. 

New needs had arisen shortly 
after the turn of the century. Here 
is one example, which resulted 
from two advances in dairy tech- 
nology. The first advance was the 
invention and widespread use of 
the cream separator, a machine 
which separates milk into cream 
and skim milk; a second advance 
was development of a simple test 
for determining the percentage of 
butterfat in a sample of milk or 
cream, 

Given the cream separator and 
the butterfat test, a common prob- 
lem for the dairyman is illustrated 
by the following: How many 
pounds of milk, testing 5 percent 
butterfat, and how many pounds 
of cream, testing 30 percent, must 
be mixed to give 100 pounds of 
coffee cream, which tests 20 per- 
cent butterfat? 

Solution of this problem has led 
to solution of two linear equations 
in two unknowns. For many years 
high-school algebra has included 
treatment of the solution of systems 
of this type. 

As technology advanced, prob- 
lems in linear programing involy- 
ing many unknowns became of 
great practical importance to busi- 


ness, industry, and government. 
The problems in linear programing 
involve considerations not hereto- 
fore taught in high-school mathe- 
matics courses. These courses have 
treated linear equations but not 
linear inequalities. A study of in- 
equalities of all kinds is one of the 
new topics included in the new 
mathematics programs for high 
schools. 


DIFFERENT EMPHASIS 


In emphasizing the importance 
of new developments, it is not de- 
sired nor intended to imply that 
recent developments are the only 
important parts of mathematics. 
Many old subjects are still highly 
important and we must continue to 
teach them. Frequently, however, 
the emphasis must be placed on a 
different aspect of the subject. The 
teaching of trigonometry and log- 
arithms provides two examples. 

Trigonometry became a part of 
the college curriculum about 300 
years ago when the American 
colonies were located on the At- 
lantic seaboard. Most college grad- 
uates became sea captains, sur- 
veyors, or ministers. Trigonometry 
was the all-important applied 
mathematics. The solution of tri- 
angles, needed in navigation, in 
laying out farms and cities, in as- 
tronomy, and in calculating the 
date of Easter was its important 
aspect. 

Today, radio and radar have 
made navigation easy; the new 
country has been staked out; and 


our observatories compute the 
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date of Easter. The properties of 
trigonometric functions have re- 
placed the solution of triangles, as 
the important application of trig- 
onometry. Today schools should 
emphasize analytic trigonometry. 

Logarithms were introduced 
about 300 years ago, and they have 
been taught widely as a tool for 
calculation. Today, small calcula- 
tions are performed on desk cal- 
culators and large calculations are 
performed on electronic digital 
computers. Shall we stop teaching 
logarithms? No. But the emphasis 
should be shifted from logarithms 
as a tool for calculation to a study 
of the properties of the logarithm 
function. 

An unprecedented demand for 
mathematicians and mathematics 
teachers is one result of the revolu- 
tion in mathematics. It is impos- 
sible to foresee a time when there 
will be an adequate supply. 

The Rockefeller Report on Edu- 
cation, entitled The Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence, which contains an account 
of the automation revolution, the 
accompanying long-term increase 
in demand for highly educated per- 
sonnel, and the crisis that confronts 
the nation, stresses the crisis in 
science and education. 

The implications of this crisis for 
our schools are clear. We must put 
forth whatever effort may be re- 
quired to insure that the education 
provided by our schools—and in 
particular, the mathematics educa- 
tion provided by our schools—is 
adequate for the needs of our 
times. 
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What are some of the compon- 
ents of the mathematics education 
that is adequate for our times? The 
first component consists of mathe- 
matics courses with the proper 
mathematical content. Many of the 
topics in such courses are old math- 
ematics, but presented in such a 
way that the students gain greatly 
increased understanding and in- 
sight into the subject. Many of the 
topics will be new in the high- 
school curriculum, such as vectors, 
probability and statistics, and the 
theory of matrices. 

The second component consists 
of well-qualified teachers. A teach- 
er must know a great deal of math- 
ematics to be a satisfactory teacher 
of school mathematics. Superin- 
tendents should now realize that 
the day has passed when any teach- 
er who happens to have an other- 
wise free period can be assigned to 
teach mathematics. 

And the third component con- 
sists of counselors who will make 
certain that those students who 
have mathematical interests and 
abilities take at least four years of 
good mathematics in high school, 
and that all of those who have the 
ability to do college work take at 
least three years of high-school 
mathematics. A student who does 
not take at least three years of 
high-school mathematics is sO 
handicapped that many fields of 
study are permanently closed to 
him when he reaches college. The 
best courses and the finest teachers 
are to no avail if students do not 
take the courses. z 


‘A Bold Experiment 


Elementary-School Science: 1871 


Swwney Rosen 
In The Elementary School Journal 


Ws are witnessing stirrings of 
a revolt in elementary-school sci- 
ence. It is the first major departure 
from standard curriculums since 
the reaction against nature study 
in the twenties. 

Critics are protesting that re- 
visions of the elementary-school 
science curiculum made after the 
twenties have failed to give chil- 
dren an understanding of funda- 
mental scientific concepts. Children 
do not learn how scientists arrive 
at, and use, basic concepts to ex- 
plain natural phenomena, the crit- 
ics say; and they assert that with 
proper guidance most children can 
reach far higher levels of sophisti- 
cation than are now being reached 
in most elementary-school class- 
rooms. 

Ninety years ago, in 1871, an 
experiment based on similar think- 
ing was begun in the elementary 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. An 
1873 report of this experiment 
stated: “The elements of physics 
are now being taught in the lower 
grades of the schools of the city. 
It is a philosophical step in the 
right direction.” 

The central agent in this experi- 
ment was Conrad L. Hotze, physics 
instructor in Cleveland’s Central 
High School. Hotze wrote a text- 
book especially designed for the 
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elementary-school course: First 
Lessons in Physics, published in 
1871. 

The book contained 39 lessons, 
one for each week of the school 
year. Each lesson included one or 
more simple experiments. The en- 
tire category of physical phenome- 
nons was covered, from principles 
of gravitation, through concepts of 
molecular action, to the electric 
telegraph. The content of the two- 
year course (usually taught in 
grades six to eight) would prob- 
ably seem formidable and hap- 
hazardly organized to elementary- 
school teachers today. 

The experiment in Cleveland 
had interesting ramifications. Hotze 
was given time off (without extra 
pay), to act as what we would call 
a consultant in elementary-school 
science. He instructed elementary- 
school teachers in physics. For two 
years he met with all of Cleveland's 
sixth- and seventh-grade teachers 
twice a week, instructing in the 
principles of physics, methods of 
teaching physics, and in the tech- 
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niques of performing simple ex- 
periments. 

Hotze was proud of his program. 
In an 1873 report he disclosed that 
4,117 pupils had been exposed to 
the new physics course. Some 
seventh-graders passed high-school 
examinations in physics. Hotze 
boasted that one class had per- 
formed well on a set of examination 
papers that the physicist, John 
Tyndall, had prepared for his 
secondary-school science classes in 
London. As further supporting evi- 
dence, Hotze reported that teach- 
ers were being inconvenienced by 
questions pupils put to them, and 
librarians reported an increase in 
the circulation of popularized sci- 
ence books among the pupils. 

At an 1873 meeting of Ohio and 
Michigan teachers’ associations, 
Hotze said that the greatest deter- 
rent to good elementary-school sci- 
ence teaching was the fear that the 
teachers had of science—primarily 
the fear that the pupils would dis- 
cover that teachers were capable of 
making errors. Thus, the teachers 
sought safety by teaching science 
as a package of isolated facts. 


REACTION 

There was some public reaction 
to the experiment. Enthusiasm was 
reported on the part of local man- 
ufacturers, who may have foreseen 
the early sowing of a crop of engi- 
neers for the country’s growing 
technology. 

Among the voices raised against 
the new physics course, some crit- 
ics, including school-board mem- 
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bers, felt that the course was put- 
ting a strain on the abilities of 
young children. 

The Cleveland superintendent of 
schools replied to the criticism: 
“What is attempted in physics? 
Nothing more than to excite atten- 
tion to the common phenomena 
which present themselves to the 
observations of boys and girls at 
every turn, to explain some of the 
simplest laws which manifest them- 
selves in the forces of Nature. To 
study mechanics, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, optics, ete. in the 
grammar schools, two years before 
the high school, would seem to be 
extreme nonsense; and so it would 
be, if we meant thereby all that is 
included in these terms.” 

The superintendent argued that 
this type of course was especially 
fortunate for those who would 
never reach high school. At the 
time, six out of every seven pupils 
entering the fifth grade did not go 
into high school. These pupils were 
typically denied the opportunity to 
learn any physical science. 

Something should be said about 
the atmosphere in which the ex- 
periment was being conducted and 
into which the superintendent was 
addressing his remarks. 

During the 1870's many Euro- 
pean theories were being tested in 
American classrooms. Jn the lower 
grades the predominant method 
for teaching science—when it was 
taught at all—was the object lesson, 
an imported form of Pestalozzian 
methodology. The teaching of an 
object lesson could be impressive, 
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in the hands of a skilled instructor, 
and the approach became a fad. 

Hotze, however, believed in 
teaching science by the inductive 
method. That is, an experiment was 
first performed; and from the data, 
or results, the pupils were to be 
led to the statement of a law of 
nature. 

In 1871, the industrial revolution 
was in full swing in the United 
States. Educators here were being 
inspired by Herbert Spencer’s utili- 
tarian philosophy. Science and only 
science was the salvation of civil- 
ized man, Spencer was insisting, 

The Cleveland experiment in 
elementary-school science was a 
bold attempt to put Spencerian 
Scientism on a practical footing in 
American public schools, The ex- 
periment lasted about nine years, 
After 1880, there is no further men- 
tion of physics in the grammar- 
school course of study. Grammar- 


influence of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

What happened to the experi- 
ment? The official reports give no 
explanation. Did the school board 
feel that it was a waste of time to 
teach physics to elementary-school 
teachers, especially when the 
pupils who reached high school 
would take physics anyway? Was 
there strong pressure by those who 
held that the teaching of science 
in the elementary school was a 
time-wasting fad? Did Hotze re- 
sign and so remove the breath of 


life from the program? We do not 
know. This experiment, which was 
actually part of a state-wide at- 
tempt to introduce elementary- 
school physics into Ohio schools 90 
years ago, has not been fully docu- 
mented historically, 

What happened in the sixth and 
seventh grades in Cleveland in 
1871 is not much different from 
what is happening in elementary- 
school science today. ‘che Cleve- 
land experiment was an education- 
al undertaking far ahead of its time. 
Perhaps this is the reason why its 
worth was not recognized. 

Science is indisputably a major 
influence in our culture; without 
an understanding of scientific con- 
cepts and principles, our children 
are only partly educated. Political 
decisions about policies involving 
scientific activity are increasing 
daily. Yet, we are still reluctant 
to admit that too many of our chil- 
dren reach intellectual maturity 
with a warped image of science. 

Was the major weakness of the 
Cleveland experiment Hotze’s in- 
ability to prepare the grammar- 
school teachers for the teaching of 
physics? Would it have been suc- 
cessful if Hotze, perhaps aided by 
high-school physics teachers, taught 
the physics course as visiting spe- 
cialists? How much science should 
an elementary-school teacher know? 

We face these and other related 
questions today just as Hotze faced 
them 90 years ago. These questions 
will have to be answered before 
the teaching of elementary-school 
Science can be strengthened. ° 
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An Unresolved Problem 


The Laboratory School 


Joun F. OnLEs 
In 


The Journal of Teacher Education 


Ch teacher-education pro- 
grams are suffering from problems 
connected with that complex var- 
iously called the practice, demon- 
stration, laboratory, or campus 
school. It should be recognized that 
“something” must be done to or 
with the laboratory school (as 
“something” has continually been 
attempted since it was introduced 
in this country 120 years ago). 

As authorities have expressed it, 
the laboratory school’s basic dif- 
ficulty is its lack of direction. 

It is probably in this failure to 
select appropriate, limited, reason- 
able, and achievable goals, that the 
problems of the laboratory schools 
have hatched. 

To point out the dilemma, one 
might list typical “critical” prob- 
lems: expanding demands, rising 
costs, increasing pressures on per- 
sonnel, integration of professional 
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laboratory experiences with the 
total college program, and recruit- 
ment of competent, qualified per- 
sonnel. 

The laboratory school concept 
has developed from a “practice” 
school, to a “model” school, to a 
“training” school, to a “demonstra- 
tion” school, to an “experimental” 
school, to a “campus” school, each 
with its own goals and functions. 
Lacking a great amount of objec- 
tivity in assigning duties, it is in- 
evitable that laboratory-school 
teachers should be generally trying 
to perform more functions than 
they can perform at high quality. 

Although the financial issue 
should not take precedence over 
the question of educational services 
to future teachers, the typically 
small laboratory school is as in- 
efficient as the small public school. 
When financing hampers teaching, 
restricts supplementary services, 
and denies enrichment experiences, 
the educational value to the emerg- 
ing teacher is severely crippled. 
This is the result of budgetary 
struggles for some laboratory 
schools. 

Expanding demands on the lab- 
oratory school create increased 
pressures on the staff. The labora- 
tory-school teacher must supervise 
student teachers; prepare, conduct, 
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and evaluate demonstration les- 
sons; engage in experimentation; 
meet with parents, with visiting 
teachers, and with college instruc- 
tors—in addition to teaching pupils. 

Asa college-faculty member, the 
Supervisor serves on committees, 
engages in professional activities, 
and participates in community ac- 
tivities. College faculty members 
are also expected to pursue the 
highest academic degrees and write 
for publication. 

At least one authority sees four 
problem areas concerned with in- 
tegrating the campus school and 
the college. They are: teaching 
load and lack of time; failure on 
both sides to see the roles of the 
other; status problems; and lack of 
contact between staffs, 

Failures in mutual understanding 
may be primarily rooted in the in. 
ability to define the role of the 
laboratory school. As long as it rep- 
resents one set number of functions 
to college instructors and a differ- 
ent function (teaching children) 
to supervising teachers, misunder- 
standings are likely to arise, 

Although the literature tends to 
ignore the status problem, campus- 
school teachers affirm that it exists. 
The idea survives that the progres- 
sion from teaching in the kinder- 
garten through instruction in the 
graduate school is somehow akin 
to the messenger boy becoming 
chairman of the board. It is also 
true that some campus-school 
teachers are reluctant to accept 
faculty responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and to 


participate in professional activi- 
ties. 

The growing difficulty in recruit- 
ing competent, qualified personnel 
is exerting a negative influence on 
laboratory schools. The increased 
duties make it more difficult to in- 
terest experienced teachers in posi- 
tions. An ever-increasing number 
of responsible, well-paid, public- 
school positions attract the com- 
petent and ambitious teacher. Fur- 
thermore, the likelihood of ad- 
vancing from the laboratory school 
to college teaching in the educa- 
tion department is reduced as re- 
cruiting becomes more difficult. To 
the degree that college salaries lag 
behind public-school salaries, the 
ability to recruit superior personnel 
also suffers. 

Recruitment problems bear di- 
rectly on matters of the laboratory 
school’s effectiveness and the rela- 
tionships with the college faculty. 
If the quality of the staff is lowered, 
the quality of service is reduced 
and supervising teachers find dif- 
ficulty gaining acceptance by their 
colleagues. 


TO INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS 


There are a number of sugges- 
tions for increasing the effective- 
ness of professional laboratory ex- 
periences. The comments here will 
be limited to two possibilities: a 
strict delineation of laboratory- 
school functions and a substitution 
of cooperative programs with local 
public schools for campus schools. 

To recruit the kind of teachers 
needed, the notion that supervising 
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teachers should hold college rank 


and assume the corresponding 
duties could be abandoned. In- 
stead, a title (if absolutely neces- 
sary) of teacher-consultant or 


lecturer-designate could be substi- 
tuted. Divorced from faculty status 
and freed from a rank-degree base, 
salaries may be adjusted to ensure 
a supply of able teachers. This im- 
plies that the school become a tool 
of the college rather than an equal 
partner in teacher preparation. 

Perhaps those colleges which do 
not have a campus school but work 
instead with local public schools 
have an answer. This is not neces- 
sarily a repugnant situation for a 
public school. One incentive for 
the schools is use of the program 
for recruiting new teachers. 

To establish appropriate coordi- 
nating machinery between colleges 
and local public schools, state-wide 
systems of control, finance, and ad- 
ministration may be needed. In 
this situation, supervising teachers 
might be hired jointly by the local 
school and the college, with a fi- 
nancial formula in which the teach- 
er receives a regular full salary 
from the public schools and a 
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standard amount from the college. 

Division of authority and responsi- 

bility should be clearly established. 
te state subsidies should 

cover incidental added expense to 

the school system. 

In both possibilities (as in any 

laboratory situation) 

television should be used for 


for some bold souls to face the 
challenge and initiate a number of 
experimental substitute programs 
to perform the functions and sur- 
mount some of its limitations. We 
cannot limp along, oblivious to 
growing difficulties in this sensitive 
aspect of teacher preparation. The 
question is not whether major 
treatment is needed, but who is to 
be the doctor and which cure 
should be applied. P 


ple who are almost adults but who insist 
such childish ways.—From Changing 


when it is exhausted. 


Fact or Fancy? 


The Problem- Solving Approach 


Davw E. NEWTON 
In School Science and Mathematics 


N O academic course in the 
junior-high school or the high 
school is better suited to the 
problem-solving technique of teach- 
ing than is science. Yet, one of the 
criticisms most frequently heard 
about science teaching is that 
problem-solving is not a vital part 
of the science program. Critics 
claim that the usual science class 
takes the form of a read-question- 
answer session. Students are given 
the answer by the textbook or by 
the teacher and are asked to mem- 
orize and recall this answer, Op- 
portunities for students to discover 
answers on their own, we are told, 
are very limited. 

The question which should con- 
cern all science teachers is, “How 
valid are these criticisms? To what 
extent is problem solving a real 
part of our program?” 

The answers to these and similar 
questions are, unfortunately, dif- 
ficult to discover, Theoretically, it 
would be desirable to go into sci- 
ence classrooms all over the United 
States and find out just what and 
how science teachers are teaching. 
The complete impracticality of this 
method dictates that some other 
means must be used to determine 
the validity of the criticisms. 

One possible practical solution 
to this problem is to conduct a 
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survey of teacher-made tests. i 
approach is predicated on t 
theory that, basically, the tes 
which a teacher gives reflect # 
general educational philosophy 
the teacher. One would expect thi 
the teacher who uses probler 
solving in his classroom 
would also use problem-solving 
his tests. It would be somewhat in 
consistent to expect a teacher t 
inculcate the problem-solving 4 
proach in the classroom, to 
students actual problems to s 
to encourage analytical thin 
during daily lesson plans—and the 
to administer a straight fact test at 
the end of a unit. Thus, this 
based a research work on the hypo 
thesis that an evaluation of 
character of science tests will givé 
a reasonably accurate estimate 0 
the nature of the science teaching 
which is now taking place. ‘. 

A survey was conducted in De- 
cember 1960, Letters were sent te 
66 public-school systems in 90 
States requesting the following 
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terials: one copy of a junior-high 
general-science teacher’s best test; 
one copy of the same teacher's 
most recent test; and one copy of 
the teacher’s typical test. In all, 
1906 separate questions were read, 
evaluated, and tabulated. 

The questions were categorized 
as “factual” or “reasoning” accord- 
ing to the following scheme: 

Factual: those questions requir- 
ing an answer which is a statement 
of a principle or the statement of 
some factual information. Answers 
to these questions would have been 
memorized from some previous 
classroom or textbook experience 
and then repeated by the student 
on the test. 

Reasoning: those questions 
which require an answer arising 
from the application of some prin- 
ciple or from a process of reason- 
ing. These are questions which, 
presumably, are completely new 
to the student. They would require 
enough original thinking on the 
part of the student to permit him 
to “figure out” the answer. 

To provide a basis for compar- 
ison, a group of 10 textbook pub- 
lisher’s tests were surveyed in the 
same fashion as were the teacher- 
made tests. 

The conclusions were strikingly 
evident. Both teacher-made tests 
and published tests rely very heav- 
ily on straight factual, memoriza- 
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hypothesis is accepted—if one be- 
lieves that a test reflects a teaching 
philosophy—then it becames quite 
obvious that solving is 
more myth than fashion in current 


inane. When these tests are 
available, the goal of a problem- 


solving course in science can be- 
come more nearly a reality. ° 


ious, the 
Some of our modern children are SO precocious, 
birds and the bees should study them.—Chester L. Marks 
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He Accepted the Challenge of His Time 


The Case of Harold Rugg 


FRANKLIN PARKER 
In The Midwest Quarterly 


pm N 1940, with a large part of 
the world a battlefield, although 
America was not yet involved in 
the actual fighting, conservatives 
in America, afraid to face basic 
issues, found it convenient to at- 
tack “subversive” school books. 
The primary target was a mild- 
mannered, 54-year-old professor of 
education at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. His name was 
Harold Ordway Rugg. 

Communities were warned to re- 
move Rugg’s books from local 
schools. The reason: Rugg’s books 
dealt with controversial topics. 
They caused doubt about America’s 
greatness. They struck a blow at 
private enterprise, 

Eight years before, in 1932, 
George S. Counts had asked in a 
pamphlet, Dare the School Build 
a New Social Order? His answer 
was a resounding “No,” buttressed 
by studies showing marked conser- 
vatism among educators and little 
understanding of social issues 
among school children. 

While George S. Counts lament- 
ed education’s subservience to po- 
litical and economic forces, Harold 
Rugg pursued a theme of using 
education to improve political and 
social influences. Rugg believed 
that the school should be a prac- 
ticing democracy. To further this 
end, he wrote elementary-school 
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and secondary-school textbooks, 
books for the preparation of teach- 
ers, yearbooks for educational as- 
sociations, books for adult learning, 
and books for the general reader. 
His writings had two innova- 
tions: First, they cut across history, 
civics, government, economics, ge ' 
ography, and other subjects dealing 
with man and society. Rugg pio- 
neered in teaching the social stud- 
ies. Second, they discussed contro- 
versial issues, showing the good 
and the bad, the strength and the 
weaknesses of a changing America. 
Rugg pioneered in urging the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. 
What led Rugg on this path? He 
was born in Fitchburg, Massachus- 
etts, a conservative mill town, on 
January 17, 1886. Rugg knew noth- 
ing of the books describing indus- 
trial growth and immigrant labor 
that were being written at the turn 
of the century. His schools did not 
teach these things. At sixteen he 
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worked in a cotton mill with new 
immigrants, but he knew little of 
the laboring man’s problems. 

Four years at Dartmouth gave 
Rugg a smattering of academic 
thinking but no sure sense of per- 
sonal values. He turned from one 
political-economic faith to another. 

Following five years of work as a 
railroad surveyor, Rugg turned to 
engineering education. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois he taught engi- 
neering and took graduate work in 
education, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy, earning a Ph.D. degree in 
1915. For the next three years he 
worked in educational measure- 
ments with Charles H. Judd at the 
University of Chicago. 

Educational surveys, statistical 
analysis, child accounting, and tests 
and measurements were popular. 
Rugg was still working in measure- 
ment and error reduction but now 
in human rather than physical 
terms, 

When the nation tooled for war 
in 1917, Rugg joined Edward L. 
Thorndike and others in the Army’s 
Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel. After the war he became 
school psychologist at the Lincoln 
School and professor of education 
at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College. Through the influence of 
experimental Lincoln School and 
the ‘stimulation of Teachers Col- 
lege, Rugg the curriculum-maker 
emerged, 

_ Freedom, imagination, and will- 
ingness to experiment pervaded the 
Lincoln School. Rugg measured 
and charted the abilities of every 
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child in the school. From this 
child-centered approach (a phrase 
he coined), Rugg turned toward a 
society-centered outlook. 

Rugg wanted to combine with 
a new emphasis the subjects of his- 
tory, geography, and civics mate- 
rials. He explained his plans to ad- 
ministrators of the Lincoln School. 
He said, “I want to cut across sub- 
ject boundaries. I want to honestly 
present to young people the prob- 
lems of modern life.” 

Setting to work, Rugg rediscov- 
ered a body of literature which 
was to form the matrix of his new 
approach. He steeped himself in 
the writings of critical interpreters 
of the industrial age. He dug into 
the works of the new historians, 
the new economists, the new polit- 
ical scientists, and the new social 
and literary critics. 

He was made uneasy by what he | 
read. The surge of new ideas un- 
folded for him a mosaic of increas- 
ing industrialization around the 
world, people herding together in 
cities, the disappearance of handi- 
crafts, the terrifying search for 
food, the seizure of large territor- 
ies, and the subjugation of back- 
ward people. 

Rugg persuaded a few teachers 
to combine history and geography 
from the point of view of con- 
temporary problems. Science was 
keyed in; the arts were introduced. 
Rugg’s small group of teachers 
pulled and hauled each other 
through a year of trial and error. 

Rugg assembled new materials. 
In a new historical setting, he pre- 
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sented contemporary problems of 
immigration and population, indus- 
try and business, local and national 
government. He found school peo- 
ple receptive to the materials and, 
despite many difficulties, the pre- 
paring and publishing work was 
carried out and expanded. By 1926 
the new social-studies materials 
were being used experimentally in 
375 school systems of 38 states. 
Rugg had acquired a large follow- 
ing, and commercial publication 
became necessary. Ginn and Com- 
pany published a six-volume series 
complete with workbooks and 
study guides (1927-1932). Later, 
eight more volumes were pub- 
lished, the 14 volumes covering a 
range from grades three to nine. 

In 1929, economic depression 
gripped America and the world. 
With Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, the social engineers, the tech- 
nocracy advocates, and the aca- 
demic brain-trusters came to the 
front. Rugg, as one of these, sought 
a creative design for social rehabil- 
itation. He plunged into adult edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile, Rugg had written 
two study guides for adult groups 
and had expanded these into his 
controversial book, The Great 
Technology (1933). 

The Great Technology contained 
Rugg’s master plan for social re- 
construction. From his studies of 
the American scene, Rugg saw evi- 
dence of a great emerging culture. 
The raw material for this great 
leap forward already existed in vast 
data accumulated by advanced 
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thinkers of every discipline. This 
storehouse of ideas needed creative 
synthesis into a new curriculum 
design. The core of such a synthesis 
was suggested in Rugg’s own 
social-science textbooks. 

Rugg went beyond a child- 
centered and a society-centered 
school. He envisioned nothing less 
than a school-centered community 
where school and society contin- 
ually improved each othe. He en- 
visioned an America in which all 
institutions consciously contributed 
to the cultural and creative growth 
of each citizen. The theme of The 
Great Technology was a bold re- 
design of curriculum, school, and 
society by creative artist-teachers. 


THE ATTACK BEGINS 

Then Rugg came under attack. 
The attack focused on Rugg, more 
so than on Dewey or Kilpatrick or 
Counts. Rugg had written the 
books so that men might under- 
stand. But men banned the books. 

The attack grew from a charge 
of “subversive,” hurled by an of- 
ficial of a large corporation in 1927, 
and a published charge of being 
sympathetic to communism, made 
by Elizabeth Dilling, a concert 
harpist and housewife who visited 
Russia and wrote The Red Net- 
work in 1934, to a determined, vig- 
orous effort to oust Rugg’s books 
from schools in 1940. 

In March, April, and May of 
1940, Liberty magazine published 
three articles written by George 
E. Sokolsky, publicist for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactut- 
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ers. In the attack, Sokolsky charged 
that the school children were being 
exposed to a secret poison gas 
known as “social studies” and that 
Rugg was the chief culprit. Other 
articles of like nature appeared in 
The American Legion magazine 
and in the Nation’s Business. 

The attack grew in ferocity. 
School officials in suburban towns 
became frightened. Rugg’s books 
were banned in communities in 
New Jersey, New York, California, 
Ohio (the books were burned in 
Bradner, Ohio), and Pennsylvania. 

Rugg faced his accusers in open 
forum. Everywhere he asked, 
“Have you read the books in ques- 
tion?” Invariably, the answer was, 
“I haven't read the books but I 
have heard that they are bad.” 

Rugg publicly pressed unfair at- 
tackers to explain their objections. 
Sometimes it was expressed as dis- 
agreement over the philosophy of 
the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation, sometimes as a concern over 
“Godlessness” in the schools. Rugg 
pointed out that during normal 
times educators had never been 
able to arouse public interest in 
school problems. The real cause of 
tension, he said, lay in the fear of 
fascism and communism abroad 
and at home. National hysteria, he 
said, had resulted from the fall of 
France, British evacuation of Dun- 
kirk, and reports of foreign agents 
in the United States. Under this 
smokescreen of fear, Rugg charged, 
special interest groups were smear- 
ing liberal thought. 

The analysis was right. The at- 
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tack on Pearl Harbor resolved the 
indecision; America mobilized for 
war and Rugg was forgotten. 

The American mood shifted to 
post-war problems and cold war 
concerns. Unable to regain its orig- 
inal momentum, the Progressive 
Education Association and its allied 
publications declined. The Essen- 
tialist movement and the Basic Ed- 
ucation advocates gained strength. 
The pendulum-swing toward a tra- 
ditional point of view was in part 
America’s answer to the issues 
Rugg had raised in his life’s work. 
The way to preserve democracy, 
Rugg had said, was by education 
and discussion. What kind of edu- 
cation? What sort of discussion? 
On these things Americans could 
not agree. 

“My thesis,” Rugg wrote, “is 
that all of American life must be 
brought into the school, the mag- 
nificient achievements as well as 
the deficiencies.” On this thesis, 
too, Americans disagreed. 

Harold Rugg died in his home 
in Woodstock, New York, on May 
17, 1960 at the age of 74. His con- 
tributions included these things: 
To a chauvinistic civics, he gave 
social depth and international 
awareness. To the new social stud- 
ies, he gave a rich body of textbook 
material. To make teaching an ad- 
venture, he urged a creative ap- 
proach. To make learning honest 
discovery, he asked youth to seek 
truth, In setting forth an example 
for others, it can be said to wr 
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Is the New Emphasis Sound? 


Some Questions on Teaching Foreign Languages 


Denzi E. WiDEL 
In Journal of Secondary Education 


ae Nae kindergarten to college, 
there is a new emphasis on the 
teaching of foreign language. It 
appears the United States means to 
have the younger generation be- 
come a generation of linguists, or 
at least be a generation that can 
order dinner from a menu in a 
language other than English. Large 
amounts of time, money, equip- 
ment, and facilities are being con- 
sumed in the process. 

The following will raise some 
questions about the merits of the 
emphasis on foreign-language in- 
struction. While answers cannot be 
provided in each instance, the un- 
derlying reasoning resulting in the 
new emphasis can be explored. 

l. Can we expect to have stu- 
dents speak a foreign language rea- 
sonably well after taking a lan- 
guage in grade school, high school, 
or college? 

Supporters for teaching a foreign 
language to the majority of the 
school population often indicate 
that many foreigners know many 
languages, and therefore, we 
should also. This needs a close 
look. It may be that multi-lingual 
citizens of other nations master lan- 
guages because of necessity due to 
proximity of another country with 
a different language, and therefore, 
have the opportunity and need of 
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practicing the second language on 
a continuing basis. Our students 
rarely have these opportunities. 

2. What is the forgetting rate of 
a foreign language once the lan- 
guage has been learned? 

This question assumes that the 
student has learned the language 
reasonably well but, like most high- 
school or college graduates, he will 
not have an immediate opportun- 
ity to put the language to practice. 
How much is forgotten after six 
months, two years, or five years of 
inactivity? Most will remember 
how to say “yes,” “no,” “thank 
you,” and a few other words. If 
the forgetting rate is great, per 
haps we are not accomplishing the 
things that we think we are in the 
area of foreign language. 

3. How does a person select à 
language for study when the pos 
sibility of using that language lies 
far in the future? 

The number of students leaving 
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school and going directly to a 
country of the language they have 
studied is small. Certainly Amer- 
icans are traveling more, both as 
tourists and as businessmen. As for 
touring, the nationals have learned 
English as a matter of economic 
necessity. And for business travel, 
there appears to be little to guide 
a student in selecting for study a 
language that will be important 
and useful at a remote future date. 

4. Has research demonstrated 
whether professional people such 
as doctors, engineers, or chemists 
actually need any language other 
than English to carry out their 
work? 

For many years school coun- 
selors and others have been advis- 
ing students as though the answer 
to this question was an unqualified 
“Yes,” and that to obtain a Ph.D. 
a reading knowledge of several lan- 
guages is required to do research. 
Are these statements valid? It 
would be interesting to survey the 
professions, including research sci- 
entists, to determine the extent to 
which they use a foreign language 
in their profession. It may be that 
nearly exerything of importance is 
translated into English and is 
available in professional journals. 


INTERNATIONAL VALUES 

5. Does learning a foreign lan- 
guage help in understanding an- 
other culture? 

That knowing a foreign language 
helps to understand other cultures 
and leads to better international 
understanding is one of the classic 
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reasons given for studying a second 
language. Is this true, or is it wish- 
ful thinking? If it is the under- 
standing of other cultures that we 
desire, perhaps a more direct study 
of the culture, rather than learning 
the language, would be more prof- 
itable. Some useful research might 
be done to enable us to state pre- 
cisely what we mean by “under- 
standing of a culture.” 

6. Does learning a foreign lan- 
guage assist international under- 
standing? 

It is possible that we have over- 
estimated the value of a second 
language as an aid to international 
understanding. There may be fac- 
tors much more important. France, 
Germany, and other European 
countries are examples of where 
understanding of each other's lan- 
guage has not promoted the cause 
of peace to any notable degree. 


WHEN TO BEGIN 


7. Under present circumstances, 
where and when is the best place 
and time to begin the teaching of 
a foreign language? 

The familiar saying, “The young- 
er the child, the easier it is to learn 
a language,” is seldom denied. 
However, unless a continuous 
follow-up program is systematically 
applied, how much of the language 
will the youngster retain? Many 
people know of instances where a 
youngster of four or five years re- 
turns to the United States after a 
few years in a foreign land and, as 
the saying goes, “speaks the lan- 
guage like a native.” Then, after 
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three or four years of disuse, the 
child almost totally forgets the lan- 
guage. 

The most effective placement for 
foreign-language training, in order 
that a person can really use it, 
would seem to be just prior to go- 
ing to a foreign country where the 
language would be used. Most of 
the factors conducive to a good 
learning situation are present with 
this placement, namely, motivation 
and the opportunity to put the lan- 
guage to use under realistic condi- 
tions. Effectiveness of this type of 
placement has been demonstrated 
by the armed forces, State Depart- 
ment, private business, and by in- 
dividuals. 

Our secondary-school students 
are not easily convinced of the 
value of learning a foreign lan- 
guage for some possible use in the 
future. They are more the realists 
than their elders, in this case. The 
one conclusive argument that we 
have is that a language is a require- 
ment of the university or college. 
Students, knowing there can be 
little gain in questioning authority 
of the university's requirements, in- 
vest classroom and home-study 
hours in something of doubtful 


value. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Research on some of the ques- 
tions raised here might give us 
more confidence in our program 
and certainly would be more con- 
vincing to our students. I also sug- 
gest consideration of the following 
items. The suggestions are based 


in part on first-hand experience in 
observing the usefulness of a sec- 
ond language while working in a 
foreign country. 

Offer an elective, exploratory 
course in foreign languages to all 
students in junior-high school, 
senior-high school, and college. The 
purpose would be to expose stu- 
dents to a language and provide 
opportunity to determine if they 
have particular ability for lan- 
guages. This would assist students 
and counselors while considering 
career choice, and would demon- 
strate to students that there are 
other ways of communicating and 
stating ideas, in addition to their 
own language. 

Next, counsel students having @ 
possible need of a second language 
in their careers into a language 
program. This would be equivalent 
to programing mathematics and 
science for students intending to 
enter science or engineering fields. 
Students planning careers in for- 
eign service, the military, foreign 
business, or teaching languages are 
the students who should be coun- 
seled to take as much language as 
possible. 

The final suggestion is that, if 
we are to continue foreign lan- 
guage instruction as it is now, We 
ought to restate our objectives in 
realistic terms and in line with 
what research may indicate is pos- 
sible. We thus will have goals that 
students can expect to attain. Let 
us not attempt to fool the students 
and ourselves with unrealistic ob- 
jectives. g 
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V HY did some western com- 
munities become ghost towns?” 
“What makes grasshoppers spit to- 
bacco juice?” “Where is the geo- 
graphical center of the United 
States?” Dealing with questions of 
this nature is an important part of 
the teacher’s responsibility. How 
they are handled will influence 
greatly the child’s learning experi- 
ence. 

On encountering such questions, 
the teacher may respond in differ- 
ent ways: He may know the an- 
Swer and give it. He may know the 
answer but may ask the child to 
look and find it for himself. He 
doesn’t know the answer but finds 
it for the child. He doesn’t know 
the answer but asks the child to 
Search for it. The teacher’s choice 
of response will determine the level 
and extent of experience the child 
will gain with sources of informa- 
tion. 

Actually, children are “ready” 
for experience with reference books 
and sources of information just as 
Soon as they can formulate a ques- 
tion. 

In the kindergarten and primary 
grades much information is pro- 
Vided by teachers or resource per- 
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d Preparing Children to Use Reference Books 


Leo Fay, Tuomas Horn and Constance McCuLLOUGH 
In Improving Reading in the Elementary Social Studies 


in developing the ability to dis- 
HE, intelligently between pos- 
sible sources of knowledge. 

There is available today a great 
wealth of reference materials. Little 
imagination is required to see the 


ly with intelligent discrimination 
between possible sources. 
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Getting pupils ready to use ref- 
erence books and library resources 
begins even before their reading 
skills are sufficiently developed for 
independent reference use. Just as 
parents and teachers read to young- 
sters to encourage interest in books 
and reading in general, various 
sources of information are read or 
shown to children in answer to 
their questions. From time to time, 
pupils’ questions are answered by 
the teacher's question, “Where do 
you think the best place would be 
to find the best answer?” 


WHERE TO LOOK 


There are several possible re- 
sponse levels in answer to the ques- 
tion of where to look for specific 
information. Consider the problem 
of where to find the most informa- 
tion about major breeds of dogs. 
The pupils must discriminate be- 
tween the various possibilities. The 
individual pupil may consider as 
possibilities a basal reader, chil- 
dren’s magazines, a dog book, an 
encyclopedia, a nature-study book, 
an outdoor magazine, Tramp, the 
Sheep Dog, or The World Almanac. 
It is only through use of different 
sources that children build a basis 
for discrimination. 

With experience, children will 
pass by a story about a dog or an 
outdoor magazine and go directly 
to encyclopedias or a book about 
dogs. Some information might be 
found in a story or a magazine, but 
the other two sources soon are 
learned to be known as “best bets.” 

The following are examples of 


the kinds of questions children 
must answer in using reference 
books and library materials. 

If you wanted to know what 
countries are southwest of Brazil, 
which would you use. A map, an 
encyclopedia, a history book, a 
dictionary? 

If you wanted to learn about 
ants, which of these would you 
use: Handbook of Nature Study, 
an atlas, a history book, a world 
almanac? 

Which tells what insurance com- 
panies have offices in Chicago: 
Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, classified 
Chicago telephone directory, Com- 
munity Health Organization, 
Statesman’s Yearbook? 


LOCATION SKILLS 
Looking for answers to such 
questions directly involves children 
with the location skills and with 
reference materials. As various 
sources are used, children come to 
recognize the ways information 
may be organized, i.e., some ency- 
clopedias are arranged alphabet- 
ically and others are by topics. 
Pupils become familiar with the 
help provided by tables of contents 
and indexes in single volumes and 
with index volumes which accom- 
pany complete sets of references: 
They learn to use key words, guide 
words, cross references, visual ma- 
terials, and bibliographies in the 
process of preparing and organiz- 
ing information for presentation. — 
The basic step in preparing chil- 
dren to use sources of information 
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is the need to know. This step is 
the primary motivation in all social 
studies and science instruction. 

One of the more frustrating ex- 
periences children immediately go 
through is not being able to find 
certain information. In some cases, 
their location skills are inadequate 
or their comprehension is insuffi- 
cient to insure satisfying use of ref- 
erence materials. In other cases, the 
information is not contained in the 
available sources. Consistent use of 
references in addition to textbooks 
is the means whereby children 
learn to make reasonable decisions 
concerning whether needed infor- 
mation is really not available, or 
that the information is available 
but they cannot locate it. 

Getting children “ready” to use 
reference books and library ma- 
terials is a continuous thing. Be- 
ginning with the need to know, 
then developing the knowledge of 
the best sources of information, 
learning the location skills, and in- 
creasing comprehension—these are 
things which extend into adult life. 
The complexity of needs and skills 
may change, but faced with in- 
creasing complexity, the successful 
individual learns to get himself 
ready” to use higher level research 
sources. 


In their enthusiasm to get chil- 
dren ready for and to use refer- 
ences and library materials, teach- 
ers and librarians sometimes fall 
into the trap of overdoing. Chil- 
dren may begin to hesitate to ask 
even offhand questions for fear 
they will immediately be sent on 
a search for an answer. When to 
tell the answer and when to have 
the pupils look it up is a matter of 
judgment. Reasonable use of re- 
search techniques is fine, but plac- 
ing the child in the position de- 
scribed by the well-known state- 
ment, “I learned more about pen- 
guins than I cared to know,” should 
be avoided. 

Having references and library 
materials available is essential to 
getting children ready to use them. 
Unfortunately, a major instruction- 
al need is more adequate library 
facilities. The actual use of sources 
of information takes place through 
purposeful problem solving. Also, 
children often find that a general 
perusal of references for their own 
sake is both satisfying and inter- 
esting. The development of know- 
ing about and using references and 
library materials begins in the first 
grade and continues throughout 
the school years and into adult 
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Teachers Save Time 


Dictation Machines 
for Theme Correction 


ROBERT LUMSDEN 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


iy N experiment of significance 
to teachers of high-school English 
everywhere was conducted recent- 
ly at Evanston Township High 
School, Illinois. The experiment, 
which sought to find a way to save 
time in the grading of student 
papers, proved conclusively that 
the high-school English teacher 
can reduce by 50 percent the time 
he spends in criticizing composi- 
tions. All he needs to effect this ap- 
preciable saving of time is a dic- 
tation machine and some steno- 
graphic help. 

The average student theme is 
about two handwritten pages in 
length. An experienced teacher can 
read and red-pencil errors in such 
a theme in about three minutes. 
But that same teacher, if he is con- 
scientious, spends another five to 
10 minutes writing comments on 
the theme. This highly important 


task requires about two-thirds of 
the total time spent in processing 
a student paper. 

Three teachers devised a plan 
and experimented for a month at- 
tempting to effect time saving in 
grading papers. Their plan and ex- 
periment focused on the amount of 
time spent in writing the critical 
and helpful comments on the stu- 
dent's paper. Here’s how it worked. 

Each of the three teachers car- 
rieds sets of student themes home 
as usual. Each teacher read and 
used his red pencil on the theme 
in the usual manner. After perform- 
ing the reading and red-pencil 
tasks, the teacher spoke his criti- 
cism into a dictation machine. Be- 
cause he could speak as much 
criticism in two minutes as he 
could write in eight or ten, he 
could achieve a significant saving 
in time on each paper. 

The next morning, the teacher 
brought the set of corrected com- 
positions and the dictation disc to 
school and turned them over to 4 
stenographer. The stenographer 
typed the dictated criticisms from 
the dise, typing them one after an- 
other onto a long roll of paper 
After typing, the criticisms were 
cut from the paper roll and stapled 
to the proper student paper, which 
had carefully been kept in consecu- 
tive order. The papers were now 
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ready to be returned to the stu- 
dents, complete with a lengthy and 
neatly typed note of evaluation. 

At the outset of the experiment, 
the most optimistic teachers had 
hoped that using the dictation ma- 
chines might result in a 33 percent 
saving in time. All three participat- 
ing teachers were surprised to dis- 
cover that their experiment had 
proven that 50 percent saving in 
time had been achieved. 

The results were established by 
having the teachers involved in the 
experiment time themselves care- 
fully while grading papers by con- 
ventional means and again timing 
the operation while using the dic- 
tation machines. 

One teacher graded 44 papers in 
350 minutes by conventional 
means. She graded 44 equivalent 
papers in 180 minutes by recording 
her critical comments. A second 
teacher graded 116 papers in 1,728 
minutes conventionally, requiring 
only 705 minutes to grade 116 
equivalent papers while using the 
dictation machine. The third teach- 
er graded 98 papers in 830 min- 
utes working in the traditional 
manner; he graded a like number 
of equivalent papers in 398 min- 
utes while using a machine. 

As the figures show, each teacher 
reduced by half the time required 
to process student compositions. 
Yet the student still received the 
benefit of the teacher’s commen- 
tary. 

As striking as these figures are, 
the dictation machines and the 
Stenographer’s time do cost money, 
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and it is likely that many teachers 
and administrators desiring to ex- 
periment with this method would 
find themselves hampered by lack 
of funds. In that event, some 
thought might be given to the pos- 
sibility of having students in ad- 
vanced stenographic courses do the 
transcribing if money is not avail- 
able either for stenographic help 
or lay readers. Obviously, this is a 
less desirable procedure, but it 
might prove to be an improvement 
over the traditional method of cor- 
recting papers. 

The personnel at Evanston 
Township High School are going 
to explore this method further. 
Two dictation machines and one 
transcribing machine have been 
purchased for this purpose. Five 
teachers have given up their lay 
readers; they will share the diota- 
tion machines and will be given 
secretarial help instead. The results 
of the month-long experiment ap- 
pear to indicate that the teachers 
will receive more help per dollar 
with the dictation method than by 
spending the money on lay readers, 
Careful records of time and cost 
will be kept throughout this school 
year to determine if that estimate 
is correct. 

At this stage, the plan appears 
to make it possible for an English 
teacher to correct all his students’ 
papers, certainly a desirable end, 
at the same time that it meets the 
pleas being made today for em- 
ployment of para-professional help 
that will free the teacher for tasks 
that are uniquely his. e 


Extreme Care 
Is the Best Protection 


Who Pays 
for Shop Accidents? 


Denis J. Kicrn 


In Safety Education 


erase with the tremendous 
growth of the industrial-arts curric- 
ulum, tools and machines have 
been brought into the schools to 
present a more hazardous situation 
than before. In spite of built-in 
safety guards and devices and safe- 
ty programs, accidents do occur in 
school shops. Inevitably, some law 
suits involving the teacher result. 

Any school accident resulting in 
medical expense may culminate in 
a suit for damages in which the in- 
dividual teacher, the school district, 
or both, may be named as the de- 
fendant. However, there have been 
cases of liability brought jointly 
against the teacher and the school 
district in which the teacher was 
held liable and the school district 
declared immune. 

School-related injury cases are 
generally based on allegations that 
lack of proper supervision caused 
the injury. It is important that 
teachers realize the serious implica- 
tions of this, not only in consider- 
ation of the safety of their students, 


but also because of the legal con- 
sequences. 

The matters of teacher liability 
and school-shop safety are closely 
related; in actual practice they sup- 
plement each other. The primary 
purpose of safety instruction is to 
prevent student injuries. The legal 
aspect does not become active un- 
til—-and unless—there is an injury. 
The consequences which follow an 
injury are the important consid- 
erations from a legal standpoint. 
From this it can be interpreted 
that a secondary purpose of safety 
instruction is to prevent or reduce 
the possibility of legal involvement. 

In many shop classes, students 
are permitted or required to oper- 
ate potentially hazardous machin- 
ery. While a student assumes some 
risk in a school shop, he does not 
assume the risks of defective equip- 
ment, incompetent instruction, oF 
inadequate directions to accom- 
plish some task beyond his cap- 
abilities. 

Under the law, minor children 
are held only to that degree of care 
which would be determined as 
standard for average children their 
own age, and not to the same de- 
gree that is expected of adults. This 
implies that since students are 
minors, they enjoy a certain im- 
munity from the law in regard to 
their own negligence. 
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In many states school districts 
are also immune, operating under 
protection of governmental or 
common-law immunity. This means 
that the school district, as a gov- 
ernmental subdivision, cannot be 
sued for negligence. However, a 
number of state courts are begin- 
ning to doubt that the school dis- 
tricts common-law immunity is 
legally feasible. It is probable that 
in a state such as California, where 
the law allows the school district 
to be sued, injured students and 
their parents would be less likely to 
bring suit against a teacher. But 
this does not relieve the teacher 
from responsibility nor does it grant 
legal immunity to the individual 
teacher. 

The legislatures of a few states 
have passed laws requiring or per- 
mitting school boards to reimburse 
employes who are held liable for 
injuries. These “save harmless” 
laws provide that the school dis- 
trict “save” its employes from finan- 
cial “harm” after any loss incurred 
during the course of assigned 
school duties. 

By virtue of his position, and by 
reason of his assigned duties, the 
public-school teacher assumes some 
degree of responsibility for the wel- 
fare and safety of the students in 
his charge. A teacher of adoles- 
cents is presumed to know the va- 
garies of the teen-age mind, is ex- 
pected to anticipate his students’ 
actions, and to keep them from un- 
expected difficulties by direct su- 
pervision. 

The activities that shop students 
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engage in place the shop teacher 
in a vulnerable position—he has 
greater responsibilities and must be 
better prepared to meet them. He 
has a moral and legal obligation to 
educate the students entrusted to 
him; he is responsible for making 
the learning process safe. 


NEGLIGENCE 


Negligence is the most common 
reason for holding a shop teacher 
liable for student injuries. There 
are certain conditions under which 
a teacher is likely to be considered 
negligent if his student is injured. 
Paramount among these are: lack 
of proper safety instruction; lack 
of due care with reference to age 
and maturity of pupils; and lack 
of insistence that proper safeguards 
be used. In some instances, al- 
though it may be found that the 
apparent cause of the accident was 
student carelessness, the basic re- 
sponsibility rests with the teacher. 

The test of foreseeability is the 
first criterion used to determine 
whether or not there is negligence. 
What should a reasonably prudent 
shop teacher foresee as unsafe con- 
ditions and what possible conse- 
quences might result? 

Tools may be safe only to the 
degree that the operator is safe. It 
is the responsibility of the teacher 
to see that tools and machines are 
used in a correct and safe manner. 
Should the teacher fail to act, he is 
negligent by reason of omission 
rather than commission, which can 
be interpreted as a Jack of foresee- 
ability. Further, the teacher should 
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be able to anticipate the conse- 
quences of an accident. This means 
then, that it is not only important 
for him to foresee a possibly dan- 
gerous situation, but also to be 
aware of the consequences of an 
accident, should the condition be 
allowed to exist. 

It is not implied that shop teach- 
ers are expected to conduct them- 
selves in a manner such that stu- 
dents avoid all situations where it 
is possible to be injured. If this 
were so, the practical nature of 
shop work would be hindered to a 
degree nearing impossibility. It is 
the teachers duty to maintain 
equipment in safe working condi- 
tion or to report unsafe conditions 
to the proper authority. The law 
says that the teacher is responsible. 

The best means to avoid student 
injuries, and the legal conse- 
quences, is a well-maintained safe- 
ty program involving instruction, 
proper maintenance of equipment 
and tools, use of safety clothing 
and accessories, and communica- 
tion among teacher, supervisors, 
students, and parents. 

If shop teachers are to be held 
liable for injuries to students, it 
may be expected that they will 
hesitate to make full use of some 
educational tools and equipment. 
Unless school districts are liable, 
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there is the possibility of increas- 
ing pressure to bring suit against 
the teacher. In the area of school 
district immunity, the law is not 
static and there is reason to believe 
that there may be a shift in the 
thinking of courts on the whole 
question. 

As of now, the final judgment of 
who is negligent, and under what 
specific conditions, is difficult to 
determine. Negligence is usually 
decided by a jury of laymen, not 
by professional educators. Since 
laymen determine the liability, the 
actions of the teacher must clearly 
bear the sign of common sense. 

In the past, salaries of teachers 
have not been of a nature to en- 
courage lawsuits against them. The 
trend to increased salaries, and the 
resultant property holdings, could 
be a factor in litigation against the 
teacher. 

The best protection a shop 
teacher has from liability lies in 
the use of extreme care in all cases 
where it is possible for an injury 
to occur. When safety instruction 
is at the optimum level, both pupils 
and teachers are protected, and 
there is little need for other types 
of insurance. Prevention of acci- 
dents is far more desirable than 
legal compensation or rehabilita- 
tion. ~ 


PAE E joint committees seem 
to be the most effective way of administering a school 
safety program. The effects of such a committee in one 
New York school cut school accidents by 70 percent in 
three years.—Frederick Shaw in A Study of Teacher Acci- 
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Implications of a Chemical Theory 
of Reading Disability 
Patricia M. CARRIGAN 
In Journal of Developmental Reading 


‘4 DUCATIONAL _ psychologists 
interested in the disabled reader 
have viewed the subject in various 
Ways—most often from the stand- 
Point of the symptoms which con- 


terms of certain characteristics 
(physical, perceptual, behavioral, 
psychodynamic, etc.) which are 
found with some regularity among 
tases of reading disability. 

From another viewpoint, I 
Should like to look at the disabled 
reader as belonging to a larger 
population whose members share a 
common impairment in the ability 
to learn. In this group we find the 
slow learner, whose handicap is not 
confined to the area of reading; 
the hyperkinetic individual, whose 
distractability makes it hard for 
him to concentrate long enough to 
learn; the delinquent, who may 
present a variety of learning prob- 
lems aggravated by frequent ab- 
sence; the neurotic, enmeshed in 
his own problems with little energy 
to devote to other things; the more 
Severely psychotic, etc. 

Because learning plays an im- 
Portant role in adaptation, failure 
in learning can be looked on more 
broadly, perhaps, as a failure in 
adaptation, stemming from a func- 
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it ought to 
adaptive deficits 
hence, on other disorders 

by such deficits. 

The so-called chemical theory of 
reading disability grew out of a re- 
search program at the University of 
Michigan reading clinic concemed 
with the severely disabled reader— 
è ed reader who a to make 
substantial gains in reading att 
prolonged and intensive remedial 
instruction, and despite appropriate 
attention to such problems as vi- 
sion, hearing, parental pressure. 
Our research led eventually to con- 
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sideration of the mechanism of syn- 
aptic transmission, culminating in 
a theoretical model based on cur- 
rent notions about the chemical 
mediation of nerve impulses. 


SYNAPTIC TRANSMISSION 

Synaptic transmission appears to 
depend on two kinds of substances. 
One, which might be called a 
circuit-maker, is responsible for 
establishing temporal connections 
between nerve cells, so that an im- 
pulse can move along from one cell 
to the next, i.e., cross the synapse. 
The other substance might be 
called a circuit-breaker; it destroys 
or inhibits the action of the circuit- 
maker, severing the connection and 
freeing the cells to participate in 
the transmission of a new impulse. 

Behaviorally, the action of the 
circuit-maker is analogous to the 
fixation of attention on some stim- 
ulus; that of the circuit-breaker to 
the disengagement of attention and 
its subsequent freedom to move 
elsewhere. Just what chemical sub- 
stances mediate these important 
functions is a problem of current 
concern to neurophysiologists. Of 
the many substances suspected of 
involvement in synaptic transmis- 
sion, acetylcholine (ACh) and 
cholinesterase (ChE) have been 
among the most investigated; avail- 
able evidence points to these two 
enzymes as the crucial substances 
in at least some parts of the ner- 
vous system. In the following, the 
abbreviations ACh and ChE will 
designate circuit-making and cir- 
cuit-breaking activity, respectively; 


it should be kept in mind, however, 
that other substances are almost 
certainly involved. 

There is evidence for assuming 
that the relative rate of production 
of ACh and ChE varies among 
dividuals, that such vari tions have 
predictable effects on perceptual 
and cognitive behavior, and that 
those effects are manifested in per 
formance on perceptual and cogni- 
tive tests. From their performance 
on such tests, it has been argued 
that “normal” readers can general- 
ly be thought of as producing 
normal quantities of ACh and ChE 
and that atypical readers—advaneed 
as well as retarded—produce ab- 
normal amounts of one or both sub 
stances. 

These considerations give rise 
to the first two dimensions of 
our theoretical three-dimensional 
“cube” model. The first dimension 
balance, has to do with the relative 


the second, concentration 
level, is concerned with the amount 
of each substance produced singly. 
Anxiety is the third dimension. 

The normal reader, balanced at 
a normal level of production, 
found in the middle of the theoret= 
ical model. Balance at a high level 
—overproduction of both ACh and 
ChE—appears to be linked with ad 
vanced maturation and character- 
izes the superior reader. Balance at 
a low level is associated with de- 
layed maturation and reading be 
haviors of poor short-term memory; 
extremely limited sight vocabulary 
—virtually no reading skills. Other 
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reading disability syndromes are 
thought to reflect a chemical im- 
balance; normal production of one 
of the two substances and either 
an excess or a deficiency in the 
other. Without going into its chem- 
ical substrate, the third dimension, 
anxiety, seems in most cases to 
exert a circuit-breaking effect sim- 
ilar to that of ChE. Anxiety, how- 
ever, interacts with the other two 
dimensions in complex ways; it 
may be disruptive in ChE-dominant 
groups, beneficial in ACh-dominant 
groups. 

Within the framework of this 
model, reading-disability symptoms 
as well as mental illness symptoms 
can be accounted for. 

It is evident that the ultimate 
validity of the theoretical model 
must be determined empirically. If 
essentially correct, it is certainly 
oversimplified, and necessary re- 
finements must come from future 
research, As it stands, I think it has 
some important implications for 
educational psychology. 

Until recently, treatment of the 
various disorders of adaptations 
has been virtually limited to mod- 
ification of the environment. The 
hyperkinetic child is placed in a 
nonstimulating atmosphere; the 
slow learner in a special classroom; 
the severely disturbed psychotic in 
a hospital. These approaches are 
important, but the fact remains that 
they are not always effective, and, 
more important, they accomplish 
little or nothing in the way of alter- 
ing the individuaľs capacity for 
maladaptive behavior. 
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One important implication of the 
model is that the concept of treat- 
ment must be extended to include 
modification of the individual. That 
such modification holds great 
promise is suggested by the en- 
couraging results of the use of 
medication with severely disabled 
readers and by the demonstrated 
effectiveness of tranquilizers, en- 
ergizers, and other drugs in man- 
agement of psychotic illnesses. 

A second important implication 
concerns the currently necessary 
emphasis on treatment. As the 
model is refined—or replaced—we 
should be better able to specify the 
salient features in the behavior of 
the individual, in his development, 
in his family history, etc., which 
are associated with later develop- 
ment of these disorders. We should 


emphasis may be shifted from 
treatment to prevention. 


It should be apparent that such 
goals will not be attained without 
cost. These accomplishments hinge 
on our willingness as a group to 
undertake the necessary research— 
in itself a Herculean task. They de- 

d also on our willingness as in- 
dividuals to reject such dead-end 
diagnoses as “He isn’t trying,” to 
become acute observers—knowing 
both what to look for and what to 
do when we find it-and, perhaps 
most challenging, to educate our 
colleagues in the various profes- 
sions to do likewise. ° 


What Goals Should Be Achieved? 
Health Education in Secondary Schools 


ARTHUR L. HARNETT 
In Education 


Pee is in effect today a tre- 
mendous cooperative effort toward 
improving the health of children. 
This effort includes a focus of at- 
tention on the part of individuals 
within the medical professions, all 
the psychology fields, public health 
personnel, and social workers in a 
determined and successful attempt 
to maintain and improve the health 
of this country’s children. 

In addition, these individuals in- 
terested in child health improve- 
ment have been challenged, moti- 
vated, and supported by profes- 
sional, scientific, social, and edu- 
cational organizations ranging from 
White House conferences to com- 
munity groups trying to develop ef- 
fective ways of making progress on 
a local basis. 

In recent years, an increased in- 
terest in health education on an 
international world-wide basis has 
resulted from the emphasis placed 
on health by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and the 
United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco). All told, it amounts to 
an unprecedented, massive pro- 
gram of attack on disease, defects, 
and poor environment—all the 
causes of human misery as well as 
death and disability. 

In a setting of all this activity, 
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some concern is noted that educa- 
tion for health, by its very diffuse 
nature and broad definition, often 
seems to be struggling for existence 
in the modem secondary-school 
curriculum. Among the several 
reasons for this concern is the pres- 
ent emphasis on science (and the 
belief by some that the science 
teacher should be the health teach- 
er); the shortage in many schools 
of teachers soundly prepared in 
health education; lack of motiva- 
tion and interest among students; 
and a lack of leadership in coordi- 
nating an effective program 0 
health instruction in junior-high 
and senior-high schools. 

Today, health programs for 
schools must be cooperative com- 
munity ventures, for modern health 
education does not-it can not- 
depend on single individuals of 
specialities. A psychologist may be 
needed, support from a nutrition 
ist may be needed, etc., for eve? 
with many fine personal relations 
with pupils a teacher cannot po% 
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sibly cope with all health problems 
in a classroom. A most basic “must” 
is that the school administrator 
have a sound perspective of edu- 
cation for health as a responsibility 
of the entire school personnel work- 
ing in harmony with community 
health agencies. 

Health instruction in secondary 
schools should be concerned pri- 
marily with planned learning ex- 
periences. These experiences should 
be designed to influence the be- 
havior of the boy and girl in the 
daily habits of living that already 
may have become routine and in 
the attitudes that can affect learn- 
ing so easily. 


SPECIFIC GOALS 


When a boy or girl graduates 
from the twelfth grade, an ade- 
quate health-instruction program 
should have achieved certain spe- 
cific goals. These are not all 
achieved in the high school but are 
a gradual accumulation of learnings 
over a period of time. The goals 
are: 

1. A sound understanding of 
basic facts concerning causes and 
Consequences of disease. An active 
desire to prevent sickness should 
be developed. 

2. A workable understanding 
and use of competent health ser- 
vices: where to find help, when to 
seek help, the limitations of some 
Services, and the dangers of using 
unqualified persons. 

3. The ability to choose wisely 
from many thousands of products. 
These may be good, bad, or in- 
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different from a health standpoint. 
Judgment should be developed in 
buying, with discrimination in re- 
gard to advertising claims. 

4. The ability and desire to keep 
self and surroundings free from 
hazards and threats of accidents 
and injury. A balance should be 
obtained between caution and ad- 
venture, so that life is a zestful 
experience rather than a fearful 
undertaking. 

5. An understanding of the ef- 
fect of alcohol, tobacco, and nar- 
cotic drugs on the body, and the 
social, economic, and psychological 
consequences involved in the use 
of these substances. 

6. Consistent good judgment in 
regard to food and health. Sound 
eating habits should have been de- 
veloped and good nutrition main- 
tained in light of current recom- 
mendations of authorities and cur- 


7. Good development of the 
skills of living—the ability to get 
along with oneself and others. This 
includes an understanding of per- 
sonal limitations and strengths, of 
human behavior, of the stresses of 
modern existence, and of the way 
to live successfully in and with 
modern society. 

8. A wholesome attitude toward 
sex as an essential and natural part 
of human existence. Instruction 
should move young people from 
attitudes regarding sex as shameful, 
base, and harmful, to a concept of 
sex as a part of human personality 
and normal adjustment. 

9, Active interest and participa- 
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tion in physical activity best suited 
to the individual. This is not so 
much something learned as some- 
thing lived. It includes a variety 
of interests and skills so as to pro- 
vide recreational and vigorous ac- 
tivity and a sense of healthful bal- 
ance in physical endeavors. 

10. A realization that health is 
not only a personal matter but a 
family responsibility, a community 
concern, and a world problem of 
great importance. 


SUBJECT AREAS 

In the junior-high school, em- 
phasis may be planned to provide 
a sound understanding of the won- 
derful complexity of the human 
body, responsibility for personal 
care and daily hygiene, the values 
of physical fitness, first aid and the 
prevention of accidents, good nu- 
trition, personal appearance, the 
effects of alcohol, narcotic drugs, 
and tobacco, the scientific basis of 
disease control, and good social re- 
lationships. 

In the senior-high school, health 
instruction can include several 
broad areas of interest to the boy 
or girl rapidly maturing, preparing 
to enter an adult world, and as- 
suming increasing responsibilities. 
Some of these areas may center 
around consumer goods and ser- 
vices affecting health; dating, prep- 
aration for marriage, and family 
living; heart disease and cancer 
education; community health re- 
sponsibilities; occupational health; 
health organization on local, state, 
national, and world bases; health 


and safety aspects of civil defense; 
and personal adjustment. Driver 
education is often included in the 
eleventh grade, both on a class- 
room and behind-the-wheel basis. 

The success of the health pro- 
gram lies largely in the realm of 
leadership and planning. The 
wholehearted support of the ad- 
ministration is an important factor, 
though many of the specific re- 
sponsibilities can be delegated to 
others. The responsibility can be 
assumed by a health coordinator, 
either part-time or full-time as the 
job demands. The health coordina- 
tor should be qualified by experi- 
ence, education, interest, and abil- 
ity to plan and evaluate a long- 


range, comprehensive program, 
using full resources of school and 
community. 


A health committee, sometimes 
called a school health council, can 
be invaluable in a decision-making 
and action program for the school. 
Membership on the committee or 
council may vary according to the 
size of the school and the number 
of agencies or resources available 
for help. While the work of this 
group may be varied enough to in- 
clude school health services, school 
environment, school lunch pro- 
grams, accident prevention, and 
physical education, the major em- 
phasis should be placed on the spe 
cific problems of health instruction. 

The school health team can be 
a functional aid in assisting the 
health coordinator as well as ê- 
democratic procedure in school ad- 
ministration. 
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* With Education in Washington * 


Tue Epucation Dicest WasHINGTON BUREAU 


Categorical Approach. — Old- 
timers in the HEW Department 
classify programs and legislative 
proposals as being either “general” 
or “categorical.” The 1957 school- 
construction proposal, which failed 
of enactment by five votes, was a 
“general” measure. It would have 
aided all states, all school districts, 
and, to some extent, every school. 

Only a year later, Congress en- 

acted the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, which concentrates aid in 
certain “categories.” It emphasizes 
guidance and counseling, science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages, for example. It aids, 
for the most part, only those 
schools, districts and states with 
projects, activities and interests 
that qualify for federal funds. 
_ For good or ill, Congress almost 
invariably prefers categorical meas- 
ures to general proposals, and the 
narrower the category, the better. 
To illustrate, the Post Office serves 
everyone, but there are few Con- 
gressmen interested in improving 
the postal service generally. On the 
other hand, educators were able 
last year to persuade Congress to 
grant second-class mail rates to 
otherwise qualified public-school 
publications hitherto denied this 
valuable privilege. It was a small 
bill, but there were those who 
loved it. 

Its general school-aid bill having 
met defeat in the House last year, 
the Kennedy Administration is now 
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trying the categorical approach this 
year. The outcome will probably 
not be resolved during this school 
year but during this new legisla- 
tive year, in contrast to 1961, his- 
tory and the folkways of Congress 
will be on the side of the Admin- 
istration. 


New Categories.—In essence, the 
President proposes adding new 
categories to those secondary 
schools and teachers now aided by 
NDEA and the National Science 
Foundation. His legislative and 
budgetary recommendations for 
“quality secondary education” add 
up to a 5-year, $750 million pro- 
gram, of which $120 million would 
be voted for the first year. 

This initial sum would be split 
between projects to improve in- 
structional services and programs 
of advanced study for teachers. 
Some $54 million would be pro- 
vided for summer institutes and 
paid sabbaticals for teachers. Sum- 
mer stipends would be $75 per 
week, plus $15 per dependent, plus 
a travel allowance. Sabbatical 
grants would be $5,000 for one 
year of college or university study. 

(As the President proposed ad- 
ditional categories of high-school 
teachers to be eligible for summer 
study stipends, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation was announcing 
an experimental elementary-school 
summer institute program. Over 
$700,000 has been granted to col- 
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leges and universities in 18 states 
for 21 summer institutes. Teachers 
in grades 1-6, supervisors and 
principals concerned with instruc- 
tion in science and mathematics 
are eligible.) 

States and colleges would share 
the $66 million that would be 
available for improvement of in- 
structional services. Universities 
and colleges, especially teachers’ 
colleges, would be eligible for 
grants to strengthen their teacher- 
training programs. States would be 
eligible for special project grants 
to develop new types of instruction 
or equipment, improve school li- 
braries, or provide special pro- 
grams for gifted, retarded, or un- 
derprivileged children. 


Adult Illiteracy.—A 5-year, $50 
ae drive to eliminate func- 
tional illiteracy is also proposed b 
the President. The 1950 pis 
showed 9.5 million functional illit- 
erates: people over age 25 with 
less than 5 years of schooling. A 
decade later, their number had 
dropped to only 5.6 million, of 
whom 2.6 million had never been 
to school. 

Who are the illiterate? They are 
unevenly distributed among the 
states. Most are white—5.6 million, 
or a bit more than 6 percent of the 
white population over age 95, 
There are 2.2 million non-white il- 
literates, but these include nearly 
a quarter of the non-white popula- 
tion over age 25. 

The Administration is not count- 
ing on the shocking number of 


functional illiterates alone to p 
suade Congress that its progr 
should be enacted. It is also 
mating that the Sovict Union 
eliminated illiteracy, at least 
tistically, and is emphasizing 
much of the adult public assist 
burden may be traced in pa 
illiteracy. HEW officials say i 
erates are “the last to be hired @ 
the first to be fired.” 
To eliminate illiteracy, the 
inistration proposes four kinds 
grants: 
1. To colleges and univ 
for teacher preparation and de 
opment of special methods 
materials. 
2. To state educational agenci 
for administrative expenses | 
adult anti-illiteracy programs. 
3. To states for pilot projects | 
demonstrate effective local p 
grams. 
4. To local school system 
through state agencies, for suppé 
of adult classes. 


ETV Urged. — In Memphis 
Tenn., notably, adults have be 
taught by television to read al 
write. Since there are more home 
in the U.S. with television 
there are with bathrooms, the 
ministration’s support of Sen. 


aid measure might also be counte 
in the anti-illiteracy drive. ` 

Last year, HEW Secretary Ribi 
cof opposed Sen. Magnuson’s bi 
to build an ETV facility in ever} 
state until aides advised him thé 
President Kennedy had endorsed 
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the proposal as a Senator and 
Presidential candidate. This year, 
HEW is solidly behind the 5-year, 
$25 million proposal, which would 
make $3.5 million available in its 
starting year. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Sterling M. McMurrin has released 
the report and recommendation of 
a nine-man nongovernmental group 
which studied ETV for more than 
a year. In rather general terms, the 
report calls for a national policy 
for the further development of 
ETV facilities, programing and 
personnel. 

Dr. McMurrin said steps would 
be taken immediately to carry out, 
but on an exploratory basis, the 
recommendation for establishment 
of national and regional exchange 
centers for educational television 
teaching materials. This and other 
ETV projects and studies will be 
instituted under the educational 
media provisions of the NDEA. 


Larger Appropriation?—The rest 
of the Administration’s 1962 edu- 
cation program, itemized in a spe- 
cial message to Congress expected 
early this month, includes bills held 
up last year by the fight over gen- 
eral aid to the schools. The Ad- 
ministration wants a five-year, $2.1 
billion program of construction 
loans and grants for college class- 
rooms and college scholarships for 
able but needy students. For med- 
ical and dental schools, the Ad- 
ministration has endorsed a five- 
year, $600 million bill sponsored 
by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), re- 
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ernor Michael DiSalle. 

More than whose name heads 
the izational chart, educators 
should be interested in whether 
gress will continue to manifest 
a preference for categorical rather 
than general forms of aid to edu- 
cation. For ae of cept aa 

als are ena as now 
fikely they will also furnish proof 
of an undeniable Washington max- 
im: “The smaller the category, the 
larger the appropriation. 


Classroom Construction.—In_ the 
wake of a new record in classroom 
construction, the national classroom 
shortage has been reduced by 
about 15,300 rooms, according to 
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figures released last month by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The survey, the eighth in a series 
of annual surveys conducted with 
the cooperation of the state educa- 
tion agencies, showed a total short- 
age of 127,200 public elementary 
and secondary classrooms at the 
opening of school last fall, com- 
pared with 142,500 a year ago. 

There are indications in the re- 
ports, however, that the gain may 
be short-lived owing to an expected 
decline in classroom construction 
this year despite continuing enrol- 
ment increases. 

The current shortage of 127,700 
classrooms as reported by the states 
consists of 60,200 needed to re- 
lieve overcrowding and 67,000 
needed to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. Approximately 1,694,000 
children were in excess of normal 
classroom capacity. 

The survey showed that 18,700 
rooms were abandoned during 
1960-61 because of population 
shifts, consolidation of school dis- 
tricts, and obsolence of buildings. 
The average for the last four years 
has been 17,600. 

The number of classrooms built 
in the last six years has averaged 
69,100 rooms a year. The backlog 
of needs also has remained relative. 
ly stable for several years. 


One Out of Three.—Reviewing 
long-established federal programs 
often affords useful perspective 
amid the hue-and-cry of current 
legislative struggles. A case in 


point is the National School Lune 
Program, in its day a hard- 
Congressional victory. 

Sixteen years ago, 
legislation was enacted. Now g 
out of every three elementary- 
high-school students is eating 
well-balanced noon meal at scho 
under the federal-state-local p 
gram. Some 64,000 participati 
public and nonprofit private schoe 
comprise the largest segment @ 
the entire food service industry, 

The more than 14 million young 
sters who benefit daily pay abo 
60 percent of the cost of r 
lunch—an average of 27c per lune 
—except for the 10 percent who 
get their lunches free or at reduced 
prices because of low parental in 
comes. 

States and communities 
about four-fifths of the food 
the billion-dollar program 
local suppliers, at a cost this year 
of $610 million, of which the fed- 
eral government provides $98.6 
million. Washington is also buying 
$70 million worth of food this year 
and furnishing over $100 million 
worth from its ample stocks of s 
plus commodities. 

This means that states, cities, 
and counties are putting up about 
$511.4 million for school-lunch 
foods, nearly all spent locally, and 
some $200 million for local ser- 
vices. But the pennies paid by the 
children cover all but $111.4 mil- 
lion of the $711.4 million total os 
tensibly expended by state a 
local government. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Jack P. Crow- 
ther, formerly associate superintend- 
ent, has succeeded Ellis A. Jarvis, re- 
tired. 

Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Lavere P. Cush- 
man has resigned. 

Oak Park, Ill.: Lester B. Ball, 
formerly superintendent at Millburn, 
N.J., is now superintendent. 

Lansing, Mich.: Forrest G. Averill, 
deputy superintendent, has been 
named successor to Dwight H. Rich 
on his retirement in August. 

Amsterdam, N.Y.: Raphael J. Mc- 
Nulty, formerly director of secondary 
education, has been appointed super- 
intendent. 

Beloit, Wis.: Leonard A. Britelli, 
formerly of Two Rivers, Wis., is now 
superintendent. 

Englewood, N.J.: Harry L. Stearns 
has announced his retirement, effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

Knoxville, 
has retired. 

Rochester, Pa.: Robert P. Barner, 
superintendent since 1934, has an- 
= his retirement, effective July 


Tenn.: Tom Johnston 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara: Samuel B. Gould, chancellor, 
will become president of Educational 
Television for the Metropolitan Area, 
New York City, on July 1. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Ned A. Flanders has been named pro- 
fessor of education. 

University of Arizona, Tucson: 
Richard F. Whitmore, superintendent, 
Nebraska City, Neb., has been named 
associate professor. 

Stanfo: University, Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Lewis B. Mayhew, formerly di- 
tector of institutional research and 
evaluation services, University of 
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South Florida, Tampa, is now profes- 
sor of education. = 


Mass.: Robert H. iF 
of the team-teaching project a rank- 
lin School, Mass., has re- 


lege, 
chief 
Committee on 


th, Education, 
ae e Matthews Modlin, president 
of the University of Richmond, has 
been elected president of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges. 
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New York Election 

New York Crry teachers, in a city- 
wide election in December, chose 
the United Federation of Teachers, 
local affiliate of the AFL-CIO’s 
American Federation of Teachers, 
as their official bargaining agent. 

The election ended a long con- 
troversial campaign as to who 
should be the teachers’ bargaining 
agent. 

The Teachers Bargaining Organ- 
ization, which was formed with the 
support of the National Education 
Association, came in second in the 
election. The Teachers Union, once 
an affiliate of the CIO and later 
dropped on charges of communist 
domination, was third. A total of 
662 out of the more than 33,000 
ballots cast signified that they 
wanted no union representation. 

Although the 20,045 votes cast 
_in support of United Federation of 
Teachers (UFT) is said to be sev- 
eral times that of actual member- 
ship in the UFT, observers say that 
it indicates a vote of confidence in 
labor-union techniques for dealing 
with the city’s board of education. 

The Saturday Review points out 
that the significance of the New 
York vote lies in the question it 
raises as to the direction in which 
the teaching profession as a whole 
is moving. “Does the future lie 
with the AFT and trade unionism, 
or with the somewhat qualified pro- 
fessionalism of the National Edu- 
cation Association? Will the New 
York pattern be repeated in other 
large cities across the country and 
subsequently spread to the sur- 


rounding suburbs? . . . (The ques- 
tion) will probably be effectively 
settled in the next very few years.” 


Free or “Fee” Schools 
Free schools are in danger of be- | 
coming “fee” schools, according to 
Charles F. Carroll, superintendent 
of public instruction for North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Carroll recently told the 
state board of education that fees 
charged in North Carolina nearly 
equal the total raised for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools by local - 
taxation. He cited such fees as $14 
for home economics, $11.50 for 
typing, and $3.93 for publications. 
His study showed 34 different types 
of fees charged in public elemen- 
tary schools and one public high 
school with a flat “instructional fee 
of $35.50. 

Mr. Carroll indicated that the 
fee problem was national in scopé 
and that it was a factor in causing 
some to drop out of school. 


AASA Election 
Narr B. BURBANK, superintendent 
of Boulder Valley School District, 
Colo., is the new president-elect of 
the American Association of Schoo 
Administrators. He won the office 
in a mail balloting in December. 
Other candidates (nominated in 
an earlier mail balloting) were 
Evart W. Ardis, director of the 
bureau of appointments and oca 
pational information, University 
Michigan; and Harold L. Richards, 
superintendent, School District 28, 
Blue Island, Ill. 
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Mr. Burbank will become presi- 
dent of the AASA in March 1963. 
Irby B. Carruth, superintendent at 
Austin, Tex., will move up from 
president-elect to president this 
March, succeeding the current 
president, Benjamin C. Willis, su- 
verintendent at Chicago. 

The AASA will hold its 1962 
convention in Atlantic City, Feb. 
17-21. Included among the speak- 
ers at the convention are James E. 
Webb, administrator, National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration; 
Ralph J. Bunche, undersecretary, 
United Nations; Drew Pearson, 
newspaper columnist; and Newton 
N. Minow, chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission. 


New IIE Building 

Prans have been started for the 
erection of a new 14-story glass- 
facade building on the United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York City, to be 
known as the Center for Interna- 
tional Education. 

To be built by the Institute of 
International Education (IIE), the 
center will continue the 42-year-old 
tradition of being headquarters for 
thousands of students from all parts 
of the world. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, who is hon- 
orary chairman of the IIE board of 
trustees, launched the $4,500,000 
fund-raising campaign for the 
building on January 9. Approxi- 
mately $2 million has already been 


raised, he said. 


Catholic Schools Study 
Tur Carnegie Corporation of New 
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York has announced a $350,000 
grant for an intensive study of 
Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
both elementary and secondary. 

To be examined will be curricu- 
lum, administration, teacher train- 
ing, and the quality of academic 
achievement in the U.S. 

On the guidance committee for 
the study are the Rev. T. M. Hes- 
burgh, president, University of 
Notre Dame; George N. Shuster, 
retired president, Hunter College, 
New York; and Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Catholic Education Associa- 
tion. 


Language Training 
ARRANGEMENTS have been com- 
pleted to provide special training 
for 4,487 more language teachers 
in order to strengthen and expand 
instruction in foreign languages in 
the schools, U.S. Commissioner 
Sterling M. McMurrin announced 
in January. 

Pheer te will be provided at 
85 special language institutes to be 
conducted next summer and during 
the 1962-63 academic year. Cost 
of the project will total $7,161,097, 
all of which will be paid by the 
government under the NDEA. 

Teachers will be trained in the 
newest instructional methods and 
will receive intensive training in 
learning to speak and understand 
the language they teach. Only a 
few states now require teachers in 
public elementary and secondary 
schools to be able to speak the lan- 


guage they teach. 
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MPATI Incorporates 

Tue Midwest Program of Airborne 
Television Instruction, the well- 
publicized flying classroom project, 
made its first step in January to- 
ward becoming a permanent or- 
ganization, owned and operated by 
member schools in six states, when 
it became incorporated as a non- 
profit educational institution. 

Among the 62 incorporators as- 
suming temporary management of 
the airborne TV instructional sys- 
tem were state superintendents of 
instruction, school superintendents, 
university presidents, members of 
MPATI’s original 15-man govern- 
ing council, and industrialists and 
civic leaders. They will serve as an 
interim, first board of directors 
until member schools in each state 
elect a new board next fall. 

The $8,500,000 project will con- 
tinue to be supported by founda- 
tion and private industry money 
until the end of the experimental 
phase in May. Afterwards it is 
planned to shift from complete 
foundation and grant support to 
90 percent or more support by 
member schools. 


Mobile Classrooms 
Mosixe classrooms are being test- 
ed in Chicago in an effort to take 
9,000 children off double sessions. 
Two demonstration units were 
set up in January, and Superintend- 
ent Benjamin C. Willis has asked 
the board of education to buy 150 
of them after specifications have 
been worked out. 
The demonstration units provide 
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a classroom area of 20’ x 36’. They 
have fluorescent lights, electric 
heating and ventilation, and lava- 
tories for boys and girls. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-28, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


DATES OF THE Cominc MONTHS: 
Mar. 4-7, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 
Mar. 4-8, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Mar. 9-14, National Science Teach- 
ers Association, San Francisco, Ci 
Mar, 24-28, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Detroit, 
Mich. , 
Mar. 25-30, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, an 
Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
April 8-14, National Library Week. 
April 12-14, National School Boards 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. ae 
April 15-18, National Council 0 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 1 
April 16-19, American Industria! 
Arts Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. l 
April 16-19, American Personne 
and Guidance Association, Chicago 
Tl. ? 
April 22-27, Association for Child- 
h Education International, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
April 24-27, National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, Detroit, Mich 
April 24-28, Council for Exception” 
al Children, Columbus, Ohio. 
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———— New Educational Materials === 


Educational Administration: 
The Secondary School. John 
E. Corbally, Jr., T. J. Jensen, 
and W. Frederick Staub. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1961. Pp. xii + 385. $6.00. 
Each of the authors is an experi- 

enced secondary-school principal and 
the contents of this text, aimed for 
those preparing to be principals, com- 
municates in a tone of practical real- 
ity. The authors present the material 
in four parts (the job, the tasks, the 
person, and the profession), but note 
that such a division is artificial and 
misleading. The  interrelationships 
among the divisions are stressed. 

The first chapter, “Incidents in 
Secondary School Administration,” de- 
scribes in a semidramatic form the 
everyday problems of personnel and 
community relations that effectively 
portray the formidable nature of the 
principal’s position. 

The administrative process, the in- 
fluence of the situation on administra- 
tive behavior, and the necessity of 
working with and understanding peo- 
ple are factors emphasized as impor- 
tant to the secondary-school admin- 
istrator as they are to leaders in gov- 
ernment and business. 

_ The writing is direct and econom- 

ical. There is a list of suggested ac- 

tivities and a bibliography at the end 


of each chapter. 


The Education of Teachers. G. 
K. Hodenfield and T. M. Stin- 
nett. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
x + 177. $1.95, poporbonai 
‘It was like asking the Hatfelds 

and the McCoys to get together for 

a Sunday dinner—or like asking the 

oe and the Democrats to 

hold a joint convention.” 


So begins this book describing the 
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meetings of liberal-arts professors and 
scholars and their counte: in ed- 
ucation as they assembled for three 
conferences to resolve differences of 
opinions pp the education of 
teachers. The conferences: Bowlin 
Green, 1958; Kansas City, 1959; an 
San Diego, 1960. 

The book contains a great deal of 
information on teacher education in 
this country, both as it is now and 
as in past years. It is related here as 
the conference topics and participat- 
ing Da are described against 
a background of the “bitterness that 


inite sense of humor. 

G. K. Hodenfield is education writ- 
er for the Associated Press. T. M. 
Stinnett is executive secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary School. June E. 
Lewis and Irene C. Potter. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. xiii 
+ 381. $10.00. 

Employing the kinds of problems 
that should be interesting to children, 
this book uses practical techniques 
of problem  solvin and methods to 
help children develop an understand- 
ing of science. Throughout the book, 
emphasis is placed on problem solving 
by pupils as a means for them to 
acquire scientific concepts and an ap- 
preciation of the scientist. 

The material is arranged in a se- 
uential organization, pours free- 
om to select according to interest 

and ability of a learner group. Par- 

ticular care and attention has been 
given to vocabulary and word choice 

a precaution noted by the authors 

as being extremely important to avoid 
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unintentional teaching of misconcep- 
tions. Many recent developments in- 


cluding rocketry, satellites, atomic 
pem etc., are included along with 
major science areas = plants and 
animals to electrici magnetism. 

June E. Lewis nf professor of sci- 
ence, College of Education at Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. Irene C. Potter is ele- 
mentary science coordinator at Glen 
Falls, N.Y. 


Psychology and Education. 
Hirsch Lazaar Silverman. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 


cational and school psychology, Grad- 
uate School of Education. Yeshiva 
University. 

There are chapters on the psycho- 
ae cts of discipline, moral and 

igious factors in education, role of 
democracy in school areas, and ex- 
sistentialism as a contemporary psy- 

» among others as the author 
explores concepts of ideas and be- 
havior “in the h that original 
thinking, whether dissident or con- 
par could be stimulated.” 

As the author “explores,” he as- 
sociates the material to the school and 
with the child and teacher in the 
school. The various chapters lend 
ee to a plea Silverman makes in the 

rst chapter, “I urge the schools to 
help close the ga tween scientific 
advance and social retardation through 
sound convictional thinking and plan- 
ning. 


The Adolescent Society. James 
S. Coleman. New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 
Pp. xvi + 868. $6.95. 

Subtitled “The Social Life of the 

Teenager and its Impact on Educa- 

tion,” this book is concerned with 
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problems of understanding the adoles- 
cent and with utilizing the values of 
the adolescent society in the interests 
of educational goals. 

The author explores and anal 
the social systems of 10 widely varied 
communities, from small rural towns 
to large urban centers. He relates the 
differences between the schools to 
their systems. The effects the various 
adolescent societies have on boys and 
girls are examined, including the spe- 
cial effects of early maturity, and the 
effects of the structure of the activi- 
ties in the school. 

James S. Coleman is chairman of 
the department of social relations, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Selected Resource Units: Elemen- 
tary Social Studies. Edited by wil- 
helmina Hill. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1961. Pp. iv + 91. $2.95. 

Earth and Space Guide for Ele- 
mentary Teachers, Washington, D.C.: 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1961. Pp. 82. $1.00. A reprint of a 
book originally prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Services, Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Helping Your Child Learn the New 
Arithmetic. David Engler. New York: 
Criterion Books, 1961. Pp. 160. $3.95. 

Terrariums and Aquariums. Jerome 
Leavitt and John Huntsberger. Chi- 
cago: Childrens Press, 1961. Pp. 47: 
$2.50. 

From Barter to Gold; The Story of 
Money. Solveig Paulson Russell. New 
York: Rand McNally & Company, 
1961. Pp. 64, $2.95. 

Fire Prevention and Safety; A 
Teaching Manual for Elementary 
Schools. Hartford, Conn.: Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company Group, 1961. 
Pp. 35. Free. 

Numbers for You and Me. Dan T. 
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Dawson, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. Pp. 95. 
Teachers Manual available. Introduc- 
tory book to teach number ideas and 
numerals. 

Cave Man to Space Man; Picture- 
History of Transportation. M t 
Friskey. Chicago. Childrens "ieee 
1961. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

Let's Talk. (Revised Edition.) Paul 
McKee and M. Lucile Harrison. Bos- 
ton; Houghton Mifflin Com A 
1961. Pp. 160. $2.32. One of the jo 
lish for Meaning series. 


SECONDARY 

The Junior High School Today and 
Tomorrow. (Second Edition.) Ger- 
trude Noar. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 
405. $5.95. 

English Can Be Easy. Lawrence 
Philip Shehan. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1961. Pp. vi 
+ 362. 

Modern Earth Science. William L. 
Ramsey and Raymond E. Burckley. 
Modern Space Science. Frederick E. 
Trinklein and Charles M. Huffer. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 630 and viii 
+ 550. $4.96 each. 

Modern Foreign Languages in High 
School: The Language Laboratory. 
Joseph C. Hutchinson. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 23, 1961. Pp. 
vi + 85. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $.35. 

Queen’s Champion. Shaun Sutton. 
„New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 245. $3.75. A story on the 
Age of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Top Flight. Francis T. Humphre- 
ville and Frances S. Fitzgerald. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman Company, 
1961. Pp. 320. One of the Reading 
for Pleasure series. 

Your Magnificent Declaration. 
Bruce Allyn and Esther Blair Findlay. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1961. Pp. 128. $1.20, 
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Brown. Washin; .C.: American 
Council on Education, 1961. Pp. ix 


Tenn.: Division of 4 
Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, 1961. Pp. 117. $1.50. 


GUIDANCE 


ters. 
Ponal Bp. 


What Does a — 
Cambridge, Mass: New 
School Development Council, 
Pp. 8. §.25. 


m Philip S. E 
Space for Everyone. Philip S. Egan. 
Chitago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1961. Pp. 72. $1.50, pa ; 
$2.95, 
Ed 


olph, Wis.: Educators Progress Ser- 
bres 1961. Pp. xii + 427 and xix + 


315. $6.75 and $6.25, respectively. 
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Things to Do in Science and Con- 
servation. Byron L. Ashbaugh and 
Muriel Beuschlein. Danville, Ill.: The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 180. $2.50. 

Education of Character. Bertrand 
Russell. New York: ical Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 160. $3.75. An ab- 
breviated edition of Education and 
the hse Life. 

Developing Student Responsibility; 
A Study of Practices in Five Schools 
and an Urban Project. David Mallery. 
Boston, Mass.: National Council of 
ae Schools, 1961. Pp. 51. 
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Paris. Irene Smith. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1961. Pp. 128. 
$2.75, One of the Cities of the World 
series. 

What to Tell Your Children about 
Sex. Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. New York: Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

Curriculum Materials for Trade and 
Industrial Education. Compiled by 
Merle E. Strong. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin OE-84023. Pp. 76. 
Available from U.S. Government 
s Office, Washington, D.C. 

The History of Man. Gustav 
Schenk. Philadelphia: Chilton Com- 

y, 1961. Pp. 256. $2.50, r- 

und; $0.50, cloth. The first ih a 
new Basic Science series. 

Survey of Teachers Salaries, Chi- 
cago: American Federation of Teach- 
ers, AFL-CIO, 1961. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

Worldmaster Atlas. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1961. Pp. 180. 
$1.95. 

Teaching the Slow Learner in the 
Special School. Edited by M. F. 
Cleigh. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 338. $10.00. 

The Life of Jonathan Baldwin 
Turner. Mary Turner Carriel. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1961. Pp. 
xviii + 267. $5.50. 

See It and Say It in Italian and See 
It and Say It in Spanish. Margarita 


Madrigal and Giuseppian Salvadori. 
New York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1961. Pp. 255 
each. $.50 each, paperbound. First of 
a new foreign language series. 

Structural Science: An Articulated 
Course of Study for the Kindergarten 
through the Twelfth Grade. Jack 
Trout. Carle Place, N.Y.: Carle Place 
Public Schools. Pp. 418. Price avail- 
able by writing to the school system. 

Youth Physical Fitness; Suggested 
Elements of a School-Centered Pro- 
gram. Parts One and Two. President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. Pp. vi + 
111. Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
$.40. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

U.S. Government Films for Public 
Educational Use, 1960. Seerley Reid. 
U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 
655 (OE-34006) Pp. ix + 502. Avail- 
able from U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $2.75. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcriptions. (Eighth 
Edition.) Edited by Walter A. Wittich 
and Gertie H. Halsted. Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1961. Pp. xvii + 211. $5.75. 

Film Guide for Music Educators. 
Donald J. Shetler. Washington, D.C.: 
Music Educators National Conference, 
1961. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

Instructional Materials for Teach- 
ing Audiovisual Courses. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 74. $.60. E 

The Bantu Peoples of South Africa 
and Helping People to See. Two new 
color filmstrips available from Audio 
Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
N.Y. Teacher's manual included. 

The Congress of the United States, 
Berlin, and Strategic Air Command. 
Three new black and white filmstrips, 
30-45 frames, available from Visual 
Education Consultants, Inc., Madison, 
Wis. $3.75 each. Supplementary 
teaching guide included. i 
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available to the key audience group 
Henry C. Ruark, Jra 
State Department of 
Education, 


Dear Sir: 

I think it would be nice if you 
had one article a month selected 
from the following group: drills, 
so the recitation, uses of the 
blackboard, promotions, teacher- 
Louis D. Huddleston, 
Greensburg, Ind. 


SIMPLIFIED 
STATISTICS 
No. 949 By Robert 
Koenker. This port 


used 


techniques. It 
a “use” level of skill 
in applying statisti- 
cal methods and interpreting data. Each 
statistical procedure is presented through 
a E air description; the solution and 
analysis of a sample problem; then sev- 
eral problems for practice. The problems 
which deal with educational and paycho- 
logica) data, are based on smal) numbers 
of cases to give you n clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is 
prepared primarily for master's degree 
candidates in education und psychology, it 
is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List 
price $3,00. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 

No. 773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study 
guide for high school juniors and seniors. 
Units covered include: How to get a job; 
How to succeed on the job; How to suc- 
ceed in college and in other training op- 
portunities: How to consider military 
training; and How to consider your plans 
for marriage. List price $1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 

No. 771 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the 
author presents units such as: Self-discov- 
ery; Getting along with others; You and 
your school; ete. all geared to the inter- 
ests and needs of junior high school 
peve and eighth graders. List price 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE'S WORK 
No. 772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units 
in this “Planning” book deal with career, 
school and you: Spare time jobs; The 
world of work; The possibilities and obli- 
gations. All of these books provide a 
framework for systematic instruction in 
group guidance. The series also presents a 
guide to instructions in homerooms which 
have a guidance purpose and function. 
List price $1.00. 


SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG OF 
OTHER GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


McKNIGHT’S NEW BOOKS 


Í 
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GUIDANCEIN ` 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 706 By Harold F. Cottingham, — 
Here is an exceptionally fine book ~ 
for use in counselor education as- 
well as in junior high school work- 

shops, in-service training programs, 

faculty study groups and as a 

handbook for the individual teacher 

and guidance worker. Guidance In 

Junior High Schools builds Pres: 
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Jue recent celebration of Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick's ninetieth 
birthday did honor to a true pro- 
sive who, through 70 years of 
tant teaching, released a flood 
new ideas for the reform of edu- 
cation. 
A prolific writer and a dedicated 
teacher, Kilpatrick during his ca- 
eer was dismissed for heresy, at- 
acked for radicalism, praised for 
ntegrity, acclaimed and con- 
demned for progressive ideas, ad- 
mired for his teaching, and, by 
ritics and supporters alike, identi- 
ed as a major force for education- 
change in America in this cen- 


During the twenties and thirties, 
dents flocked to Kilpatrick's 
classes at Columbia University. 
hey came to hear a rebel who had 
a method by which tradition could 
be overthrown. Out would go the 
System of formal subjects, text- 
books, recitation, examinations, and 
des. In would come an educa- 
n which gave the child a chance 
discover things for himself, to 
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gather facts, to draw conclusions, 
to build his own knowledge 
through experience with life. The 
philosophy was John Dewey's, the 
application was William Kilpat- 
rick’s. 

He has been applying that phil- 
osophy ever since, until now, at 90, 
living near Columbia, he is writing 
an autobiography and a new book 
on education, and working out 
plans for a new international col- 
lege. 
So great was his influence during 
the twenties and thirties that Kil- 
patrick has been accused of having 
indoctrinated a whole generation 
of teachers and administrators in 
Dewey's ideas, and of having 
formed, with his colleagues at 
Columbia’s Teachers College, a 
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tightly knit movement of progres- 
sive educators who controlled the 
American educational system. 

It is true that a lively and impor- 
tant group of educators worked to- 
gether at Columbia during Kilpat- 
rick’s time. The students came to 
Columbia because they were drawn 
there—these were men and this was 
an institution devoted to stirring up 
questions about established tradi- 
tion and finding new solutions to 
persistent problems. 

What critics of progressives fail 
to note is that the power of an idea 
to convince depends finally on the 
strength and vitality of the idea 
itself and the way it meets the de- 
mands of its context. If progressive 
ideas cease to generate new reforms 
to meet demands of a new context, 
they lose their power to convince, 
lose it exactly where they found it 
—in the open forum of American 
experience where all ideas must 
meet their test. 

It is ironic that, at a time of con- 
stant attack on “progressive educa- 
tion” as the instrument of American 
intellectual decline, the most prom- 
ising reforms in the educational 
system are those which stem from 
the tradition of Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and his colleagues. Among such 
reforms are: 

The experimental work by Jer- 
ome Bruner at Harvard on how 
children learn and how the mathe- 
matics curriculum in elementary 
school can be revised to remove 
obstacles to the child’s understand- 
ing of mathematical concepts; 

The Higher Horizons program 


in New York City, designed to 
raise the level of education in the 
slum areas by improved guidance 
and individual teaching, using the 
whole city as an essential part of 
a new curriculum; 

The Bennington and A:tioch 
College nonresident terms; 

The Peace Corps educational 
concept by which students are pre- 
pared in foreign languages and cul- 
tural studies which can be of direct 
use in practical projects abroad; 

The exploratory freshmen cours- 
es at Sarah Lawrence and the 
freshmen seminars at Harvard with 
no subject matter set in advance; 

The experimental work at the 
University of Illinois in the revision 
of the mathematics curriculum for 
high schools; the use of tapes, rec- 
ords, and laboratories for teaching 
foreign languages; the junior-year 
abroad; experiment in team teach- 
ing—these are all aspects of pro- 
gressive approaches to the solution 
to educational problems. 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


The distinctive character of pro- 
gressive education is that the sub- 
ject matter for learning is consid- 
ered to be the whole world in 
which the child exists, and the ef- 
fort of the teacher is to find ways 
in which the child can learn for 
himself the things he needs to 
know. The aim of education, for 
the progressive, is the development 
of personal character, of which in- 
tellectual power is a central com- 


ponent. 
The child is to be educated by 
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encouraging his intellectual and 
personal assets, rather than by 
‘punishing his weaknesses. Acquir- 
ing subject matter is not enough. 
The child must learn to use his in- 
telligence in gaining knowledge of 
all kinds, and it is the teacher's 
duty to help him with a curriculum 
that gives him something to do and 
to match the level of his talent with 
tasks with which he is capable. 

Kilpatrick and the progressives 
have abhorred the notion that all 
children, regardless of background 
and capacity, should be lumped to- 
gether in classes, where the tal- 
ented would be frustrated by the 
slow pace of others, who, in turn, 
= would also be frustrated by inabil- 
ity to learn if the teaching were too 
far ahead of their stage of develop- 
ment. 

The progressives have called on 
everyone to take full account of 
differences in ability, temperament, 
_ and background of all children. 
They have argued against classify- 
ing children by IQ tests, grades, 
and formal academic ratings which 
= could easily mask the native talent 
= and could often destroy normal de- 
velopment of a child by convincing 
him that he was stupid. 

They have argued that educators 
could not expect children who 
lived in the slums to be able to do 
the subjects and meet the academic 
Standards of children of well-to-do 
families, They have called for help 
_ to the underprivileged and to the 

Socially deprived. 

_ Further, Kilpatrick and other 
Progressives made radical proposals 
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for curriculum reform. Science, the 
progressives said, is learned by 
doing what scientists do, that is, 
gathering facts, testing hypotheses, 
forming conclusions. The arts and 
the social sciences are learned by 
doing what artists and scholars do— 
writing poems, stories, reports, 
composing music, painting, acting, 
and creating new forms and new 
knowledge along with it. 

But, above all, the child learns 
truly what he sets out to learn and 
what he engages himself in learn- 
ing. If he leams only in order to 
avoid punishment, to secure a 
grade, to pass an examination, he 
has not broken through to the real 

urpose of education. 
i It is commonly agreed that pro- 
gressive education and Kilpatrick 
have had a lasting effect on Amer- 
ican education. There is less agree- 
ment on the value of the changes 
which have been produced. 


CRITICISM 


In recent years, a stream of 
criticism has been directed against 
the effect of progressive 
and practices. Reduced to their 
essentials, the criticisms state that 
too little emphasis is given to the 
fundamentals of subject matter and 
to intellectual discipline, too much 
is given to the interests of students 
and their emotional well-being. 

The progressive idea of learning 
by doing, of involving students in 
school government, of creating in- 
formal relationships between teach- 
ers and students, of allowing stu- 
dents freedom to form their own 
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conclusions about political and so- 
cial issues, has, in the judgment of 
the critics, produced soft, lazy, and 
ignorant high-school graduates un- 
able to read, write, and think. 

Another kind of criticism comes 
from those who attack progressive 
ideas on political grounds, holding 
that the schools fail to teach pa- 
triotism, Americanism, belief in 
God, and respect for authority. Stu- 
dents, it is said, are corrupted by 
being allowed to read books like 
George Orwell’s 1984 and Sal- 
inger’s Catcher in the Rye, and are 
encouraged to criticize their gov- 
ernment rather than to respect and 
obey it. 


ANSWERS TO CRITICISM 


The point of view of Kilpatrick 
and the progressives is simply that 
students learn democracy by living 
it, and free expression is their right. 
Their freedom to read, and the 
freedom of teachers to teach, must 
be protected from those who wish 
to establish political control of the 
schools. 

The answer to other criticisms of 
Professor Kilpatrick’s brand of pro- 
gressive education is more com- 
plicated, both because Kilpatrick's 
ideas are enmeshed in an entire 
complex of ideas which go to make 
up the progressive movement and 
because many of those who have 
applied the ideas in practice have 
not understood the conditions 
necessary for their success. 

If one enters an elementary- 
school science classroom and finds 
a well-trained biologist teaching a 


project in embryology by hatching 
eggs with apparatus the children 
have helped to construct, one is in 
the presence of a teacher who un- 
derstands what Kilpatrick and : 
gressive education really mean. If 
in another classroom one finds chil- 
dren making papier-maché alliga- 
tors as a way of combining the cre- 
ative arts with science under the 
supervision of a teacher who is 
neither an artist nor a scientist, the 
conclusions may be different. 
Bad education and bad teaching” 
by foolish methods should not be 
confused with progressive educa 
tion. It is the quality of the teach- 
er more than anything else which 
determines the quality of educa- 
tion, and the progressive system 
requires depth and range in its 
teachers far beyond the conven- 
tional demands. l 


he first proposed the project meth- 
od, Kilpatrick gained his experience 
in Georgia as a school and college 
teacher of mathematics and astron- 
omy, as a school principal, and a 
an administrator of a college in an 
educational system marked by ex- 
treme rigidity and tightness OF 
academic organization. His radical- 
ism was a response to existing com 
ditions. i 

Kilpatrick wanted and sought to 


education, to give the child a world: 
of his own, to lead the teacher into 
a new classroom. All his life he has 
been working to create these bette! 
forms. 
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Don’t Overlook New 
Educational Concepts 


New Dimensions 


in Plant Planning 


Basti CASTALDI 


In Overview 


ee main reason so few educa- 
tionally imaginative schools have 
been produced in recent years is 
because planners focus attention 
on educational program and meth- 
odology as a series of separate 
parts, rather than on broad educa- 
tional concepts that can be shaped 
into a functional program. We have 
come a long way from the negative 
planning approaches of a quarter- 
century ago, but we have yet to 
face the realities of what plant 
planning today signifies. 
Twenty-five years ago we made 
Serious mistakes of omission in 
planning new schools, and we still 
suffer for them. It was common 
Practice then for a school board to 
commission an architect to design 
a new school, tell him which grades 
and how many students would use 
the building, and then leave him 
to work out all planning details. 
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review plans and approve them, 
but only to make sure the district 
was getting its money's worth in 
actual structure. 

The procedure produced archi- 
tecturally sound but educationally 
mediocre school buildings. The ed- 
ucationally stagnant schools caused 
concern among superintendents, 
board members, and professional 
planners. They moved to become 
more active in new-plant planning. 

After World War II, educational 


custodians began to voice their 
needs and wishes when new schools 
were contemplated. Armed with 
such information, architects were 
able to create efficient and exciting 
schools. But true educational cre- 
ativity was still lacking. Too much 
attention was focused on details, 
not enough was given to broad 
aspects of the educative process. 

Then the team approach to 
school-plant planning came into 
play, joining the talents and tech- 
nical skills of various people for 
the common purpose of producing 
good schools. This procedure has 
proved itself over the past 10 years, 
even though many school districts 
have never attempted it. 

Yet teamwork alone doesn’t do 
the job. A complement of admin- 
istrators, faculty members, board 
members, professional educational 
consultants, representative citizens, 


Se 
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and the architect will not produce 
an effective planning team unless 
the fundamentals of both functional 
and conceptual planning are em- 
ployed. 

By basing educational planning 
for a new school on broad educa- 
tional concepts, the school is placed 
in proper perspective. Then all the 
pieces of space, program, and facil- 
ities fall into an educational pat- 
tern which the architect can trans- 
late into structure and which staff 
and students can implement with 
understanding. 

By basing planning on broad 
educational concepts, planning at a 
high level of intellectual creativity 
is encouraged, posing exciting chal- 
lenges for boards of education, ad- 
ministrators, consultants, and arch- 
itects. A practical aspect is that 
public funds will be spent wisely 
and the community will have a 
school that advertises its forward- 
thinking approach to education. 

Some representative concepts 
follow. All or some could be con- 
sidered in planning a_ particular 
school. 


ADAPTABLE TO CHANGE 


Let's begin with the idea that a 
proposed new school should be 
adaptable to gradual change. The 
program, scheduling, and method- 
ology should be able to change as 
fast or as slowly as the superintend- 
ent and faculty feel to be necessary. 
The building actually can move, 
flexing and bending to suit pro- 
gram needs. The flexibility would 
permit a gradual changeover from 


current educational practices to 
those envisioned for the future and 
provides a high educational return 
per dollar spent. 

The next consideration is the 
concept of individual differences. 
A school planned along these lines 
will accomodate any student, 
whether gifted, slow learning, or 
“average.” Remedial rooms, ad- 
vanced laboratories and workrooms, 
special spaces, and individual study 
areas are included. 

Selfinstruction is another valu- 
able concept. Man has always been 
able to teach himself new skills, 
but American education has never 
fully capitalized on this concept be- 
yond providing a library with free 
books. Now, the new technology 
encourages school planners and de- 
signers to create spaces that will 
exploit selfinstruction. New schools 
are providing extensive student re- 
source centers and individual study 
carrels. 


FOR GROUPING 


Grouping for very large and very 
small numbers of students also 
merits the attention of planners. A 
“very large group” means all stu- 
dents enrolled in a particular sec- 
tion. They might meet together for 
40, 50, or even 60 percent of their 
instruction. Very small groups 
would be 15 or 20 students, work- 
ing with a teacher for more individ- 
ualized instruction. Depending on 
the subject, pupils could work in 
small groups in direct contact with 
the teacher for 40 to 60 percent of 
the time devoted to that subject: 
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Another concept to consider is 
staff utilization and effectiveness. 
Both large and small groups call for 
a superior quality of teaching, with 
more than half of the staff partici- 
pating. Other teachers would oper- 
ate under conventional grouping, 
with classes meeting on the regular 
basis almost universally employed 
today. 

All teachers in a school may act 
as a unified force for cooperative 
teaching. They may be members of 
a teaching team, resource consul- 
tants for teaching teams, or partici- 
pants in Jarge-group instruction. 
Each teacher is then a potential 
member of many teams. Subject- 
matter barriers dissolve as their in- 
structors cooperate on joint pre- 
sentations. Cooperative teaching 
necessarily imposes a few extra- 
ordinary requirements in school de- 
sign—professional library, confer- 
ence rooms, and private offices for 
teachers—but there is no limit to 
the specially devised spaces which 
may be planned. 

Multistructured scheduling can- 
not be omitted as a broad planning 
concept. It has been used in vari- 
ous forms since departmentalized 
programing came into use. The pri- 
mary purpose of multistructured 
scheduling—where a student de- 
parts from the regular routine of 
five periods per week in each sub- 
ject—is to vary the amount of in- 
structional time for certain subjects 
under study. 

By combining multistructured 
scheduling with varied grouping, 
we can increase our staff and space 
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utilization without reducing instruc- 
tional time for any of the subjects. 
While this concept has almost uni- 
versal application, its implementa- 
tion is extremely sensitive to the 
demands of a particular educational 
program. Each school will, there- 
fore, have to draw up its own 
combination of schedule structures. 
Team teaching may or may not be 
involved, but can be worked in as 
needed. 

Any educational concept is sub- 
ject to constant analysis and to 
change. Yet all help to point the 
way into the future and are in- 
valuable guideposts to effective 
educational programing for new 
plants. When a school is planned 
according to concepts that are ac- 
cepted or discernable as trends, it 
will accommodate today’s practices 
and be adaptable to tomorrow's re- 
quirements. 

In looking to the future, concep- 
tual planning differs markedly from 
traditional plant planning proced- 
ures which embody current or past 
school design features. It brings 
school design into new focus by 
applying intellectual creativity to 
broad educational considerations. 
‘And the satisfying outcome results 
from the teamwork, functional plan- 
ning, and combined imagination 
of all planning participants—school 
administrators, board members, 
teachers, students, citizen groups, 
consultants, architects, and even an 
occasional manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative. How can we help, then, 
but move ahead to exciting educa- 

. 
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The New University of Chicago High School 


A School Where Teachers Have 
Individual Offices 


Leo E. BuEHRING 
In The Nation’s Schools 


ie RE movable walls practical 
for school use? Should teachers 
have individual offices? Can high- 
school students supervise their own 
work in the school library? How 
will carpeting on classroom floors 
affect the educational process? The 
answers to these and dozens of 
other questions are being sought at 
the new University of Chicago 
High School, which was opened for 
occupation a year ago. 

The new building is a compact, 
four-floor structure. It is part of a 
quadrangle built within the court- 
yard created by three existing 
buildings. The floor area of 96,000 
square feet was planned to ac- 
commodate 800 students. It con- 
tains an experimental suite de- 
signed and constructed to explore 
new ideas in education. 

Individual initiative did not al- 
ways seem to flourish within the 
traditional classroom size. The 
planners wanted a scheme that per- 
mitted new instruction programs 
to be tried out in varying size class- 
rooms and within the concept of a 
laboratory-school setting. Also, they 
wanted the space to be adaptable 
to future programs that cannot now 
be envisioned. 

The experimental suite, which 
was designed to offer teachers 


a 
Leo E. Buehring is Feature Editor 
of The Nation’s Schools. Reported 
from The Nation’s Schools, LXVIII 


(November 1961), 54-61. 
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broadened opportunities for work- 
ing together, can be described as a 
frame enclosing a space equivalent 
to six traditional classrooms. Mov- 
able walls and folding doors permit 
the space to be divided into a large 
variety of teaching spaces, from 
classrooms to auditorium-size lec- 
ture rooms. Within this ultimate in 
space flexibility, both staff mem- 
bers and graduate students have 
opportunity to test new programs 
and new instructional equipment. 
New types of movable walls and 
folding doors are being tested in 
the experimental suite. This project 
was undertaken because of the 
value found in the use of dividers 
in earlier team-teaching situations. 
Products of four different manu- 
facturers are now being tested in 
cooperation with the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
Floors in the experimental suite 
are carpeted throughout. The main- 
tenance men say that carpeting 1s 
as easy to maintain as hard sur- 
faces. Acoustical characteristics, €% 
pecially important when soun 
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tape, TV originations, and motion 
picture activities are in process, are 
improved by the carpeting. A side 
effect is the “quieting down” of the 
students when they enter the car- 
peted room. 

One of the basic design objec- 
tives of the new school was for the 
library to serve as a study center. 
The school has no study halls; each 
student is scheduled for one library 
period each school day. 

The layout of the library empha- 
sizes study rather than supervision. 
Much of the routine work is done 
by the students and they check out 
their own books under an honor 
system. There are 25,000 volumes 
on movable stacks, microfilm read- 
ers are available, and there are 
turntables and earphones for lis- 
tening to recorded material. 


SPACE FOR TEACHERS 


; Each subject-matter department 
in the school has a conference-work 
space for teachers, and individual 
teachers have semiprivate offices in 
the area. The reasoning is that 
teachers need privacy where they 
can prepare for classes and where 
ney can counsel students or inter- 
view parents. The area also gives 
teachers an opportunity to discuss 
Common problems with other staff 
members, 

All classrooms 
audio-visual 


have modern 
ane facilities, including 

, r windows and doors, a 
Projection screen for each room, 


a 
and storage space for the projector 
ìn each room, 


Convinced 


that audio-visual 
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techniques and materials would 
play an increasingly important part 
in instructional programs, the plan- 
ners provided wiring to originate 
and receive closed-circuit TV pro- 
grams at each of the 23 teaching 
stations. Looking to the future pos- 
sibility that more complex equip- 
ment may be employed, there are 
ducts in the floors to provide for 
various wiring installations. 

There is a central projection 
room in a nearby building. A teach- 
er may place an order, with some 
advance notice, and at the appoint- 
ed time the film may be viewed on 
the TV set in the classroom. This 
arrangement obviates the need for 
moving equipment, eliminates the 
problems and time-waste of me- 
chanical duties, and reduces the 
pieces of equipment used. 

The sound laboratory was 
planned to be expandable. The 
school’s administrators prefer the 
term “sound laboratory” to “lan- 
guage laboratory” because the 
equipment is designed to be used 
for social studies, music, and other 
forms of listening, as well as for 
language instruction. At present, 
30 listening stations are in use with 
basic wiring for additional stations 
installed in an adjoining room. 

The school’s 400-seat cafeteria 
was planned for multiple use. In 
addition to a twin serving line for 
students, there is a faculty line 
with portable hot and cold carts 
that form part of the regular line 
but that can be moved into the 
dining area when large groups are 
served. 
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It is possible to shut off the serv- 
ing and dishwashing area from the 
dining space after the serving 
period by folding portable walls. 
When cleared of tables, chairs for 
800 persons can be set up auditor- 
ium style. It makes a desirable 
place for group testing. 

After school hours, the cafeteria 
area provides a meeting place for 
students. With the use of room 
dividers, the snack bar can be set 
up for a canteen type of program. 
Two record players built into the 
P.A. system can provide music. 


SCIENCE FACILITIES 


The science facilities were de- 
signed for an integrated program, 
that begins with the kindergarten. 
There is a physics laboratory (with 
a weather station on the roof), a 
chemistry laboratory (with a peri- 
meter arrangement of tables), and 
a biology laboratory (with green- 
house and small animal room). 

Each science laboratory has its 
own preparation area where a 
teacher can work with a limited 
number of youngsters while super- 
vising the general class. Laboratory 
equipment is portable, permitting 
flexible adjustment according to 
instruction, As in other classrooms, 
a projector and screen are provided 
for each laboratory. 

An outdoor amphitheater is an 
extension of the cafeteria floor. Lo- 
cated in the courtyard, south of the 
building, it serves as a social and 
dining space in fair weather and 
as an outdoor teaching space for 
about 200 students. The overhang 


of the building provides shelter for 
an elevated stage area, permitting 
equipment, such as a piano, to be 
taken outdoors without danger of 
damage from weather. 

Dressing rooms for the amphi- 
theater can be set up behind the 
outdoor stage, in the cafeteria, with 
the aid of movable partitions. Am- 
plifiers, microphones, and other 
equipment prove helpful when put- í 
ting on a program. 

Among several new projects 
scheduled for the new school this 
year is a team-teaching program at 
the freshman level with a problem- 
solving approach. Individual study 
areas are being set aside where a 
student will be able to pursue in- 
dependent study of defined prob- 
lems in world geography and earth 
science. The study areas will be 
used throughout the day at the stu- 
dent’s discretion; and there will be 
opportunities for small-group dis- 
cussions, lectures, and library and 
laboratory work. 

Another use of the experimental 
method will be unified observation 
of classroom teaching. Groups of 
graduate students will watch classes 
in action by closed-circuit tele- 
vision, then react to the live teach- 
ing demonstrations they witness. 

This experimental program of 
the University High School, which 
is part of the graduate school of 
education of the University of Chi- 
cago, demonstrates the philosophy 
of the school and its faculty. “The 
school is operated as a laboratory 
in which to learn about learning, 
states Dean Francis S. Chase. ° 
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Should We Go Along with the Crowd? 


Ethics, Examinations, and Education 


Witu1am W. BRICKMAN 


In School and Society 


Bronz with even a remote 
connection with a school or college 
is familiar with the practice of 
cheating on examinations. But 
every 12 months or so there is an 
expression of horror at new reports 
of students applying techniques to 
obtain high grades in the absence 
of corresponding knowledge. The 
less scrupulous adults wink and re- 
call what they got away with in 
their youth. The moralistic demand 
various reforms, from punishment 
through better ethical teachings to 
the abolition of examinations. 
Revelations of the low state of 
ethical behavior in some circles in 
government, business, industry, cul- 
ture, and the church once more 
have focused attention on the 
school as the source of wisdom and 
inspiration which would raise the 
national index of honesty. But pres- 
ent conditions in the educational 
world are not likely to convince 
people that the school and college 
can work the miracle. 
_ Tests have become increasingly 
important in the life of every pupil, 
student, and civil servant. Rare is 
the person who will pass into a 
higher school, win a degree, obtain 
a professional license, or receive 
an appointment to a desirable posi- 
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tion without some form of exam- 
ination. The stakes are high; temp- 
tation usually is present. The per- 
sonal conflict is not always resolved 
in favor of honor and uprighteous- 
ness. 

We can look to history for a bit 
of solace. The civil-service exam- 
ination, established in China a mil- 
lenium or more ago, was conducted 
in sealed individual cells from 
which candidates did not budge 
for three days. The candidates were 
searched carefully for any con- 
cealed examination aids before en- 
tering the rooms. Still, despite a 
death penalty for examiners and 
examinees caught cheating, there 
is real evidence of the circumven- 
tion of the rigid rules. The Gest 
Oriental Library at Princeton Uni- 
versity possesses a “cribbing gar- 
ment” which was rented to those 
intending to cheat. 

Those who had a hand in intro- 
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ducing uniform tests in America 
must have had lofty motives in 
mind. A report of the New York 
State Board of Regents in 1864 ex- 
plained the value of the Regents 
examinations as follows: “It is the 
system of state competitive exam- 
inations which give to public edu- 
cation in Europe much of that 
thoroughness and exactness which 
is wanting in this country, and 
without which schools fail every- 
where to produce their highest re- 
sults.” 

In less than a century, the ability 
of the Regents to maintain high 
scholastic standards crumbled un- 
der the combined onslaught of edu- 
cators, pupils, and parents. The loss 
of prestige suffered had a carry- 
over effect into other forms of ex- 
aminations. Tests must be easy and 
pleasant; if not, then something 
was wrong with them. Since they 
could not be abolished, then any 
subterfuge, collusion, or form of 
dishonesty would be permissible to 
advance one’s own interests. Not- 
withstanding various precautions, 
administration of tests in an honest 
manner became increasingly dif: 
ficult. It was rare to find student 
bodies who were shocked at revela- 
tions of cheating on tests. Even 
faculties and administrators, in 
many cases, began to adopt a fatal- 
istic attitude that an honest testing 
program was an impossibility, 


OTHER ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


The problem of ethics in educa- 
tion raises its head in areas other 
than examinations. There are many 
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illustrations of questionable ethical 
practices or downright bad ethics. 
A few of the more glaring instances 
will be pointed out. 

Students often are required to 
write documented themes, term re- 
ports, or research projects. Some 
may hand in papers prepared by 
predecessors, then suffer iv. silence 
when their grade is lower than the 
grade earned by the same report a 
year earlier. The fraternity files of 
term papers constitute evidence of 
some use at least of another per- 
son’s work. 

Even if students do their own re- 
search and their own writing, there 
still exists an opportunity for cheat- 
ing. Incorporating passages from 
books without acknowledgement 
cannot be considered good ethics. 
It is possible for quotation marks 
to be dropped in honest error dur- 
ing typing but such carelessness 
can be avoided with a little pre- 
caution. 

The services of a fluent writer, 
experienced in the form of re- 
search, may be obtained by more 
affluent students. The ghost writer 
may produce a passable piece of 
prose or even deliver a masters 
thesis. Such forms of sabotage are 
not necessarily inevitable and in- 
eradicable. The requirement of a 
preliminary outline which is cor- 
rected by the professor, the inclu- 
sion of a question concerning the 
report on final examinations, and 
oral discussions with the student 
while work is in progress are some 
practices effective in reducing this 
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Let us move into the higher 
reaches. Administration of the 
Ph.D. and other doctoral programs 
has not been free from dubious 
ethics. The practice of a professor 
accepting the role of guide to a 
student writing a Ph.D. thesis may 
be seriously questioned at times 
because the faculty member is not 
a specialist in the area of the dis- 
sertation. Even worse, a professor 
may undertake guidance in a field 
alien to him and he may fail to 
make the effort to get acquainted 
in the field while he is in charge of 
the dissertation. Such a practice is 
not merely unprofessional; it is 
probably unethical, inasmuch as 
one seems to offer expert advice 
which is not actually derived from 
expert knowledge. 

In some institutions, the final oral 
test for the Ph.D. candidate may 
be conducted without the presence 
of the best qualified professors as 
examiners. This can be due to ill- 
ness, absence, or conflicting aca- 
demic duty, but there have been 
occasions when no one invited such 
a professor to examine the candi- 
date. Could it be that the student's 
sponsors on the faculty fear to ex- 
pose him to real questions, thus 
risking the chance of failure? This 
problem is seldom faced by univer- 
sity faculties. 

What can we call the conscious 
and deliberate lowering of stand- 
ards for particular students to give 
them good grades or to help them 
obtain degrees? Is this simply flex- 
ible administration, good human 
relations, or an application of the 
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doctrine of individual differences? 
Or might it be a matter of un- 
ethics? 

We will mention briefly the pain- 
fully familiar practice of conferring 
honorary degrees on persons whose 
academic backgrounds and interests 
are limited to the day the hood is 
draped over their shoulders. Why 
should a university debase the 
values which are supposedly basic 
to its functioning and give an hon- 
orary degree—which might become 
economically and socially unrecog- 
nizable from an earned degree—to 
one who has not distinguished him- 
self in an academic manner? Let 
other forms of honor be given to 
those who deserve them. But the 
universities are employing question- 
able ethics when they give a degree 
to a person not identified with 
higher scholastic values. 


SUBTLE EXAMPLES 


Few are acquainted with the 
more subtle instances of un-ethics 
which sometimes creep into higher 
pedagogy. Some professors and ad- 
ministrators have followed the ex- 
ample of students (or was it vice 
versa?) in making unauthorized use 
of various writers’ researches and 
other works. On the administrative 
level, there are times when ethical 
behavior gets a bad beating. Favor- 
itism in assignments, promotions, 
and salary increases is one form of 
unethical action; deliberate non- 
recognition of academic merit is 
another; a third is a lukewarm or 
negative recommendation when a 
strong one is objectively called for. 
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Popular books, sociological and 
similar studies, and daily observa- 
tion all point to the fact that today 
ethics often is taken very lightly in 
industry, commerce, labor, govern- 
ment—and education. Should edu- 
cation go along with the crowd or 
should it repudiate the common 
creed? 


EDUCATION’S OBLIGATION 


Education, to live up to its name 
and function, must crack down on 
fraud in whatever guise and at 
whatever level. Educators must, by 
reason of their title, serve as ex- 
amples to the younger generation. 
Their values must not be those of 
the televised travesty of knowledge. 
It is imperative that they concen- 
trate on raising the level of the 
entire educational process to the 
point where ethics is the norm and 
not the verbal hobby of a small 
core of diehards. 

The tightening-up process may 
take three forms: principle, pre- 
vention, and punishment. First, a 
deep understanding and appreci- 
ation of ethical values must be 
communicated to all who are un- 
dergoing or transmitting education. 
The idea of doing the right and 
honorable thing, in terms of tested 
traditions of the human race and 
the requirements of human rela- 
tions, should be inculcated and in- 
sisted on in education. The best 
minds in education and society 
should bring forth good and effec- 
tive procedures for the teaching of 
ethics. 

At the same time, educators 


should assume that the system of 
ethical instruction might not work 
to perfection. Consequently, th 
must be prepared with te = 
for prevention of dishonesty | 
school or college, techniques sue 
as scrupulous secrecy in examini 
tions, reasonable questions in a vat- 
iety of types, opportunities for re- 
testing, and a greater emphasis 0 
oral tests, interviews, and the stu 
dent’s past record. 

Third, a consistent policy 4 
justifiable punishment should b 
adopted by responsible educator 
where ethical teachings and prí 
ventive measures have fallen dow 
Although history has revealed tha 
even extreme punitive measur 
have not prevented cheating, i 
there is an awareness that th 
academics are taking ethics ser 
ously, it is probable that most per 
sons would be deterred from d 
honesty. They would learn th 
penalties severe enough to CU 
short a career would be enforce 

It may be easy to judge other 
in an holier-than-thou fashion 
Nevertheless, there comes a tim 
when we in education must be 
down on all kinds of lapses fron 
ethics—the practice of right com 
duct, of good behavior, of propé 
attitudes to the principles whi 
have governed our way of li 
either as men or as profession 
workers. Let us by all means Tul 
efficient and effective education 
institutions. But let us at the sam 
time make certain that our actio 
will be directed in every way ?, 
what is ethical and moral. 


Is It a Feasible Method? 


Learning by Discovery: 
Rationale and “Mystique” 
Dav P. AUSUBEL 
In Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


eer the appropriate time and 
place, and for carefully designated 
purposes, learning by discovery has 
its defensible uses and undoubted 
advantages. This I refer to as its 
rationale. But for a long time, and 
in many different guises, learning 
by discovery has also been a fad 
and a religion. Some proponents 
have elevated it into a panacea— 
for reasons that border either on 
mystical veneration of its alleged 
effects on the learning process, or 
on sheer sentimental fantasy about 
the nature of the child and of the 
educative process. This is what I 
tefer to as “mystique.” The follow- 
ing will attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the rationale and the mys- 
tique of the so-called discovery 
method of teaching. 

The discovery method can be 
used most effectively when the 
learner is in the concrete stage of 
logical operations and is dependent 
on concrete-empirical props and on 
a preliminary phase of intuitive, 
subverbal insight for the learning of 
complex abstractions. It can also 
be advantageously employed in the 
early stages of teaching older in- 
dividuals a difficult new discipline 
in which they are unsophisticated. 
The latter stage, however, is as 
temporary as the subject-matter un- 
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POCCC CCC mal 
sophistication itself, and cannot be 
considered a developmental type of 
limiting condition as in the case of 


The discovery method also has 
uses and advantages in teaching 
problem-solving techniques and 
methods of scientific inquiry within 
a given discipline, and in testing 


gful comprehension of 

material learned through didactic 
ition. Although the promotion 

of problem-solving ability is a legit- 
imate educational objective, it can 
hardly be considered a primary 
goal of education. Also, since 
problem-solving methods are not 
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feasible for transmitting large 
bodies of subject-matter content, 
we cannot depend on students 
somehow acquiring all the subject 
matter they need to know during 
the course of involvement in a 
discovery program. Even from the 
standpoint of enhancing problem- 
solving ability and even among a 
population of gifted pupils, exces- 
sive emphasis on discovery methods 
would ultimately defeat its own 
ends because students would not 
acquire enough of the knowledge 
they need to solve problems ade- 
quately. 

Programs dedicated to teaching 
the “heuristics of discovery” fail to 
appreciate that critical thinking 
ability can only be enhanced within 
the context of a specific discipline. 
Furthermore, since the major goals 
of the science student, unlike those 
of the scientist, are not to formu- 
late and verify new principles but 
to learn the rudiments of a scien- 
tific discipline as well as something 
of the spirit and methods of scien- 
tific inquiry, he cannot accomplish 
these objectives by playing the role 
of junior scientist. 


IS REDISCOVERY NECESSARY? 


The proposition that, really to 
possess an idea or to call it one’s 
own, one must discover it oneself, 
is not only lacking in face credibil- 
ity, but also repudiates the basic 
educational assumption on which 
the transmission of human culture 
rests; namely, that the accumulated 
discoveries of mankind can be ef- 
fectively learned through verbal ex- 


position and need not be discoy- 
ered anew by each individual in 
every generation. Most of the 
knowledge anyone really posseses 
is discovered and transmitted to 
him by others; all we can reason- 
ably expect most individuals to do, 
as far as making knowledge their 
own is concerned, is to integrate 
this knowledge meaningfully within 
their own cognitive structures. 
The organizing and integrative 
effects of learning by discovery are 
not attributable to the act of dis- 
covery per se, but to the careful 
sequential organization and selec- 
tive schematization which are de- 
liberately introduced into the so- 
called “discovery” curriculums by 
their sponsors. The use of “pure” 
discovery techniques, as employed 
by scholars and scientists, could 
only lead to chaos in the classroom. 
Contrary, also, to the assertion of 
discovery enthusiasts, there is noth- 
ing inherently authoritarian in pre- 
senting ideas or knowledge to 
others, as long as they are not obli- 
gated to accept it on faith. 
Discovery methods are not 
unique in their ability to generate 
selfconfidence, intellectual excite- 
ment, and sustained motivation for 
learning. Good expository teaching 
can accomplish these same objec- 
tives. It is also unrealistic to at- 
tribute to contrived discovery €x- 
periences in the classroom the same 
kind of inspirational stimulation 
that is generated by “real” discov- 
ery in the research laboratory: 
Neither are discovery meth 
unique in inducing intrinsic aS 
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against extrinsic motivation for 
learning. In truth, it is precisely 
the individual in our type of cul- 
ture who lacks intrinsic selfesteem 
and has strong compensatory needs 
for prestige, status, and ego ag- 
grandizement, who is most likely 
to strive for the glory associated 
with original discovery. 

Examination of research litera- 
ture allegedly supportive of learn- 
ing by discovery reveals that valid 
evidence of this nature is virtually 
nonexistent. It appears that en- 
thusiasts of the discovery method 
have been supporting each other 
with “research” by citing each 
other’s opinions and assertions as 
evidence and by generalizing wild- 
ly from equivocal and even nega- 
tive findings. 

The different curriculum reform 
projects using discovery techniques 
have not attempted the well-nigh 
impossible task of isolating effects 
of the discovery variable and, in 
most instances, have not attempted 
to collect adequate control data 
with which to evaluate the efficacy 
of a given project as a whole. Stud- 
ies comparing “drill” and “general- 
ization” methods of teaching the 
number facts have provided evi- 
dence about rote versus meaning- 
ful learning rather than evidence 
about the effectiveness of the dis- 
covery method. 

Findings from short-term re- 
Search are similarly disappointing. 
Lastly, research on meaningful 
verbal and symbolic problem solv- 
ing indicates, on the whole, that 
Providing guidance to the learner, 
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in the form of verbal explanation 
of the underlying principles, almost 
invariably facilitates learning and 
retention, and sometimes transfer. 
Selfdiscovery methods, in contrast, 

are relatively much less effective. 
Discovery methods are often ra- 
tionalized in terms of the currently 
fashionable slogan that the school’s 
chief responsibility is to make 
every child a critical and creative 
thinker. This incredible notion is 
based on the assertion that all dis- 
covery activity, irrespective of de- 
gree of originality, is qualitatively 
of one piece; on a watered-down, 
more “democratic” definition of 
creativity, broad enough to include 
any type of independent discovery; 
and on naive conceptions of human 
plasticity which hold that, even if 
a given child has no creative po- 
tentialities, inspired teaching will 
create them. Actually, creativity is 
a rare gift. The school can only 
help in actualizing its expression in 
those rare individuals who already 
possess the necessary potentialities. 
There is a pressing need in these 
times to dispense with sentimental 
fantasy and euphoric slogans and 
get on with the realistic business of 
education. This means helping 
schools to do well the kinds of jobs 
that schools can really do; namely, 
developing more efficient and ap- 
propriate ways of selecting, organ- 
izing, and presenting significant 
knowledge to students so that they 
can learn and retain it meaningfully 
_hoth as an end in itself and as a 
basis for future learning and prob- 
e 


lem solving: 


Can Theories Help the Administrator? 


Theory and Practice in Administration 


Haroto J. McNary 
In The National Elementary Principal 


Moe Americans have a 
forthright lack of respect for “the- 
ory.” Such an attitude is not sur- 
prising; it is the result of the tri- 
umphant trial-and-success story, 
which is the history of our exuber- 
ant nation. But such childish dis- 
paragement of theory will not serve 
us well in the complex scientific 
world of today and tomorrow. 

Perhaps the chief reason given 
for the widespread suspicion of 
theory is that it is not practical, a 
belief that reveals ignorance of 
what theory is. Good theory is the 
most practical of things. Through 
dreary centuries, men treated dis- 
ease with charms, nostrums, and 
old wives’ remedies until the work 
of Leeuwenhoek, Pasteur, and 
Koch resulted in formulation of the 
bacterial theory of disease. Could 
one possibly claim such a theory to 
be impractical? The current astro- 
nautical space explorations are dra- 
matic illustrations of the practical- 
ity of Copernicus’ theory of the 
solar system. 

What, then, is this thing called 
theory? Because reasons for the 
mistrust lie partly in erroneous con- 
cepts, it may be helpful to say first 
what theory is not. Theory is not 


a guess or personal point of view. 
Theory is not a statement of the 
ideal. Theory is not a classification 
system or a taxonomy. 

Simply stated, theory is a way 
of looking at the behavior of things 
or people. It is a frame of refer- 
ence, an explanation of the rela- 
tionships of facts or phenomenons 
which may not seem to be related. 
It is a statement of “general princi- 
ples which seem to predict or ac- 
count for events with an accuracy 
so much better than chance that 
we may say that the principles are 
‘true’.” Thus, the bacterial theory 
of disease explained the relation- 
ship between disease and lack of 
sanitation, between rats and epi- 
demics of plague, between cows, 
raw milk, and tuberculosis. The 
Copernician theory explained the 
relationship of the planets to one 
another and to the sun. 

Theory has many practical ap- 
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tions; it helps to explain, to 

j predict, and it gives form and di- 
rection to research. Theory helps 
us identify important unanswered 
questions and suggests where we 
should look for the answers. Theory 
also is invaluable in planning and 
conducting programs designed to 
prepare school administrators for 
their jobs. It can guide decisions 
concerning the form, the sequence, 
and the choice of content and 
method of the instructional pro- 
gram and serve to test its validity. 

And the application of sound ad- 

ministrative theory should enable 

the administrator both to explain 
and predict the consequences of 
administrative action. It is, there- 

z fore, a guide to such action. 

There has recently been an ex- 
pansion of interest in developing a 
theory of administration. Presently, 
we have a variety of theories, with 
no single one pretending to explain 

q the entire task. Of the many the- 

. ories being discussed, a few which 


eS 


are illustrative and at the moment 
Seem helpful will be described. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Human-relations theory. — The 
human-relations theory is being 
Supported by those who believe 

t authority is not inherent in 
the leader, that it does not flow 
from him to the group. Rather, 
authority is invested in the leader 
by the group as they perceive in 

the qualities they desire in a 
leader. Leadership is the result of 
the goal-seeking nature of human 
beings, who are constantly striving 
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investigators al 
A from the standpoint of the be- 
havior of individuals in formal or- 
ganizations. Chris Argyris and E. 
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Wight Bakke maintain that there is 
a basic conflict between the in- 
dividual human personality with 
its objectives and the formal or- 
ganization. Therefore, within the 
formal organization an informal or- 
ganization develops which helps 
“decrease the basic causes of con- 
flict, frustration, and failure.” 

This informal organization might 
consist of coffee groups, commuting 
groups, friendship groups, or a 
clique centering around a highly 
regarded teacher of forceful per- 
sonality. 

Argyris and Bakke stress that 
the formal and informal organiza- 
tions must be considered as a total 
social system, within which admin- 
istrative reactions can increase or 
decrease the underlying antagonism 
between the individual and the or- 
ganization. Their theory is an at- 
tempt to assist the administrator in 
diagnosing organizational problems 
and in guiding his plans and de- 
cisions accordingly. 


DECISION MAKING 


Administration as decision mak- 
ing.—There often has not been a 
clear distinction between theories 
of administration and theories of 
leadership. Although the terms are 
often used interchangeably, they 
are not synonymous. Many leaders 
have no administrative functions, 
and hence it is maintained that 
these two concepts should be kept 
separate in theory building. 

One authority prominent among 
students of theoretical aspects of 
administration, Daniel E. Griffiths, 


proposes a theory of administra- 
tion based on the concept that the 
distinguishing characteristic of ad- 
ministration is that of directing and 
controlling the decision-making 
process. Not making decisions but 
directing and controlling the proc- 
ess. Furthermore, “the decision- 
making process is construed to 
mean not only the decision but also 
the acts necessary to put the de- 
cision into operation.” 

Griffiths suggests a set of con- 
cepts as working tools in building 
the theory. They are: decision- 
making, organization, perception, 
communication, power, and author- 
ity. 
Griffiths’ theory appears to be 
one of the most useful yet formu- 
lated, provided we remember that 
it is a theory of administration, not 
of leadership. 

It is evident, then, that there is 
a variety of theories of administra- 
tion, of which the foregoing are 
but a few examples. It may also 
have been evident that the theories 
described here, although different 
in each case, have some elements” 
in common. All of them rely to 
some degree on theory from relate 
behavioral science fields, and in 
some cases even employ concepts 
of the physical sciences. 

At this point, an administrator 
might well be saying, “What's all 
this have to do with my job?” 
our position that theory is practical 
is sound, then it has a great 
to do with your job. i 

For example, consider the prm- 
cipal’s important responsibility 
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maintaining high-level staff effec- 
tiveness. The human-relations the- 
ory can help him understand and 
diagnose the needs of the staff and 
appreciate the importance of rec- 
onciling these and the needs of the 
organization as much as possible. 
Furthermore, he will be helped in 
diagnosing the behavior of staff 
groups as he works with them in 
the improvement effort, under- 
standing better the roles played by 
group members and his own func- 
tioning as a member of the group. 

Organizational theory can assist 
the principal in being sensitive to 
the reasons for and needs of both 
the informal and formal organiza- 
tions in which he works. He will 
recognize the informal organization, 
respect it, and take it into account 
as he works with individuals, sub- 
groups, and the school’s staff as a 
whole. 

Decision theory can help the 
principal understand the realities 
and dynamics of the decision- 
making process about the staff, 
decisions about which areas to 


emphasize to improve staff func- 
tioning. It can help him understand 
the nature, problems, and tech- 
niques of communication, the re- 
lations of decisions to the percep- 
tions of staff members, the princi- 
pal's role as mediator in trying to 
assure that decisions strike an opti- 
mum balance between the require- 
ments of the formal organization 
and the needs and desires of the 


staff. 

Theory will not supply the ad- 
ministrator with pat answers, with 
formula panaceas, with easily ap- 
plied . It requires the 
employment of his thoughtful intel- 
ligence in its eager! It will 

rovide the princi ith a struc- 
oid way of viewing his task, 
helping him understand why cer- 
tain courses of action, certain be- 
haviors, are likely to be fruitful 
and others not; to understand fac- 
tors in the situation which will help 
or hinder his task; to understand 
and interpret the consequences 
of administrative action he has 
taken. . 


Principals, Common Varieties of 


PrinciPULL—a name dropper 
who, chances are, has a father or 


and influence peddler 
brother on the school 


board. Can be easily recognized by his favorite phrases 


“confidentially” and “I told him.” 
PrinciPILL—bad medicine an 


d a real pain in the neck. 


This fellow acts as though the worst will happen and is 


seldom disappointed. ; 
PrinciPULP—obviously lacking a 


backbone, this jelly-like 


individual is shaped by whatever pressure is current. 


PRINCE-a-Pal—a right guy who pu 
kids and his staff first—William C. Miller, Detroit, 


in Overview. 
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A Look at Research on 


Grouping Practices 
~~ eens 
Saran Lov Hammon 
In The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 


a N the early days, education in 
this country was almost entirely in- 
dividual teaching. Perhaps once a 
day each child recited his quota of 
memory work. This was necessary 
use each class was composed 
of individuals of different ages and 
attainment. 
As urban communities devel- 
oped, school enrolments grew rap- 
to teach children 


jects to be learned would be best 
for all children. When this assump- 
tion was tested, it was discovered 
that individuals learn different 
quantities of subject matter at dif- 
ferent rates. Some plan had to be 
devised to provide for the differ- 
ences. 

One of the many experiments 
made was the classification of stu- 
dents into homogeneous groups on 
the basis of their ability to do 
school work, 

By 1926, homogeneous group- 
ing was a widespread practice, as 
revealed in a report by the United 


States Bureau of Education. In 
1934, an investigator contacted 
systems listed in the Bureau’s re- 
port and found indications of a 


definite trend away from homo- 


geneous grouping in many systems 
which had used it for years. 

Today’s concern regarding pub- 
lic education has brought the prob- 
lem of grouping into focus again. 
There has been a tendency to turn 
back to practices which, according 
to Helen Hey, were “all efforts 
to solve some of education’s pro- 
foundest problems by schemes 
which recommended themselves, in 
some cases, more by administrative 
convenience than by depth of psy- 
chological insight into children and 
how they learn.” It is timely to 
examine some of the research re- 
lated to grouping. 

One of the most comprehensive 
studies of homogeneous grouping 
was made by Alice Keliher in 1931. 
She made a critical analysis of basic 
assumptions underlying this meth- 
od: 
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Sarah Lou Hammond is a Professor 
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1, Intelligence is so adequately 
measured by verbal intelligence 
tests that the results may serve as 
basis for action which concerns the 
whole individual. 

2, Homogeneity of grouping re- 
duces the range of variation within 
a grade. 

8. Homogeneity of grouping 
tends to bring superior learning 
results, 

4. Homogeneous grouping pro- 
vides for better attitudes in pupils. 

The following are some of Kel- 
iher’s conclusions, supplemented 
by research from other sources. 


MEASUREMENT 


First, the contention that types 
of intelligence needed in schools 
are adequately measured by tests 
has probably arisen from definitions 
of intelligence as ability to learn, 
interpreted narrowly as acquisition 
of academic skill. 

Keliher presented profiles of 
three children who attained identi- 
cal MA scores, but whose achieve- 
ment in the 10 separate categories 
of the test varied from a score of 
2 to 13 on one category, and from 
6 to 16 on another category. Kel- 
iher concluded that the assumption 
that two children of the same men- 

age are alike and require the 
Same educational program was fal- 
acious, 

Another investigator attempted 
to find out the variability of in- 

Vidual scores on five intelligence 
tests, given by the same examiner 
over a period of four weeks, Of 33 
Subjects tested, he found that 35 
Percent deviated, on the average, 
10 months or more on the five tests. 
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He pointed out that, according to 
this ratio, if a third of the children 
may be approximately a year 
younger or older mentally than a 
single test result showed, then this 
measure appeared too unreliable 
for classification purposes. 


REDUCTION 


In regard to the reduction of 
variations, one study revealed that 
after grouping had been carried 
out, four-fifths of the total ability 
range in the original undivided 
group remained in each of the so- 
called homogeneous groups. Ac- 
cording to another investigator, it 
would be fortunate if grouping re- 
duced the range by one-fifth. 

This belief that the group is 
homogeneous can be dangerous. 
The teacher may assume that the 
group is superior or slow and teach 
as if all children were of this type, 
rather than providing for the range 
of individual differences. 


OF VARIATIONS 


SUPERIOR LEARNING 


Testing the assumption that 
grouping tends to produce superior 
learning results, Ethel Cornell re- 
ported, “A review of objective re- 
sults of ability grouping leaves one 
convinced that we have not yet at- 
tained any unequivocal experi- 
mental results that are capable 
of wide generalizations.” Miller and 
Otto analyzed 13 studies of homo- 
geneous grouping and concluded: 
“If one were to make a final sum- 
mary statement . . . one would have 
to say that, so far as achievement 
is concerned, there is no clear-cut 
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evidence that homogeneous group- 
ing is either advantageous or dis- 
advantageous.” 


BETTER ATTITUDE 


Results of two studies reported 
by Keliher do not support the as- 
sumption that homogeneous group- 
ing provides for better attitudes. 
She observed the responses of chil- 
dren in three classrooms grouped 
heterogeneously. 

Progressive practices were fol- 
lowed in the three classrooms ob- 
served, and Keliher reported that 
discouragement and suppression 
did not necessarily occur in mixed 
groups in any fixed relation to in- 
telligence. 

After asking 505 other children 
to make statements that would in- 
dicate their knowledge or lack of 
knowledge of the basis of their own 
grouping, Keliher concluded: The 
children did seem generally to 
know their own grouping; and the 
responses indicated the presence 
of many self-pictures, a large num- 
ber in terms of inferiority or su- 
periority to other children. 

Findings of other investigators 
supported the above. Interviews in 
one research project indicated that 
children classified as “dull” felt stig- 
matized and that the bright ones 
were snobbish. 

For a time, during the years 
1935-1950, interests of teachers 
and administrators changed from 
narrow issues of ability grouping 
to concerns for well-rounded de- 
velopment of the child in which 
emotional, social, character, and 
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personality development received 
as much attention as scholastic 
achievement. 

In the 1950's there was renewed 
interest in grouping methods and 
approaches to instruction. Research 
and enthusiasm were directed to- 
ward the nongraded elementary 
school. One recent investigator 
identified 31 grouping plans in- 
cluding varieties of ungraded 
groups, track plans, sociometric 
groupings, interclass groups, and 
social maturity groupings. When 
plans for TV’ instruction, the dual 
progress plan, selfcontained class- 
room, and team teaching are added, 
the number becomes even larger. 
Noticeable differences in both 
practice and opinion are evident. 

It is important in evaluating 
plans for grouping that the objec- 
tive sought be kept in mind. Helen 
Hey expresses that objective as 
being “to place each child in an 
educational setting which affords 
him an optimum, well-rounded op- 
portunity for learning, without 
hampering his physical and social 
development or his emotional ad- 
justments.” 

In that context, whatever the 
grouping practice adopted, an able 
teacher, given freedom to work 
creatively, is the most important 
factor in the situation. As Harold 
Shane has said, “The philosophy 
and ability of the able teacher are 
undoubtedly more important than 
any grouping plan, however 10- 
genious it may be, with respect to 
creating good environments Bs 
teaching and learning.” 
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Lours FORSDALE 


In The NAEB Journal 


Ove important criterion to con- 
sider in assessing the value of a 
medium used for formal education- 
al purposes is the accessibility of its 
Materials to the learner. One may 
properly ask of any educational 
medium, “Can the learner use its 
products when he wants, in a place 
Convenient to him, and as many 
times as he wishes?” 

A convenient tool in thinking 
about this idea is the “A Line” 
(Accessibility Line). Imagine a 
horizontal line, and let the right 
end of the line represent education- 
al media whose products the learn- 
er has ready access to when he 
wants them. Let the left end stand 
for media whose products are not 
available to the learner on demand, 
because of technical or economic 
problems. Along this line, placed 
appropriately between these two 
Poles, distribute all media used in 
education. 
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At the right end (greatest acces- 
sibility) would be the book. This 
durable, portable, inexpensive me- 
dium requires no machinery and 
makes materials physically avail- 
able to the user perhaps more read- 
ily than any other communication 
tool. This is not to imply that the 
book is in all ways a superior edu- 
cational medium, for print symbol- 
ism, although accessible, is demon- 
strably inferior in other ways to 
such media as film and television. 

Among media requiring equip- 
ment, the disc recording falls fairly 
near the right end of the “A Line.” 
Discs are frequently stored in li- 
braries and the equipment is easily 
operated by students. 

The new teaching or learning 
machines will also fall near the 
right end of the line if the mech- 
anism is simple and inexpensive 
enough, and if there are enough 
programs to feed the machines. 
‘And well they should meet the cri- 
terion of accessibility, for they are 
designed precisely to serve the in- 
dividual, selfdirected student. 

Without attempting to list in. 
detail all media near the right end, 
Jet us consider the left end and the 
media whose products are not ran- 
domly accessible to the learner. 
Television falls to the far left. The 
ee TF 
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student cannot select from among 
the full range of past and present 
programs the one which he would 
like to see now, for programs in 
broadcast TV are controlled at 
point of production, not at point 
of reception. 

The educational motion picture 
falls somewhere to the left of cen- 
ter of the “A Line.” As matters 
stand, the student cannot necessar- 
ily get a film when he would most 
benefit from using it. In most 
schools his teacher orders the film 
in advance from a central film li- 
brary, an arrangement dictated pri- 
marily by the cost of prints. When 
the film arrives, it cannot be shown 
without using a complicated pro- 
jector in a darkened room. The 
child cannot project the film, as he 
might play a phonograph record or 
study a filmstrip. Finally, the film 
ani returned on schedule and, 
i television program, it is 
transitory. 


MAJOR WEAKNESSES 


We can conclude this: Both tele- 
vision and film have major weak- 
nesses. Any medium by which 
packaged materials are presented 
to students is deficient to the extent 
that those materials are not avail- 
able to the learner on demand. 

Live presentations are a different 
matter, for by definition, they are 
accessible only at the moment. But 
with canned materials, we should 
never lose sight of the desirability 
of moving them toward the right 
end of the “A Line.” 

The accessibility problem is rec- 
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ognized by experts of both tele- 
vision and film. Apparently both 
can be pushed toward the right of 
the “A Line,” eventually. Technical 
and economical factors favor film 
heavily in this respect. This raises 
serious questions about the wisdom 
of a commitment to television for 
in-school use. 

The technical problem with tele- 
vision, in this context, is that of 
developing simple and inexpensive 
videotaping equipment which can 
be located in schools to preserve 
broadcast signals for playback at 
desired times. Regrettably, the dis- 
tance between theoretical and prac- 
tical resolution of this problem is 
great. Videotape machines in the 
$25,000 range have recently been 
announced (still a formidable price 
for a school budget) and great 
technical skill is required to operate 
and keep such a machine in repair. 
Also, a single videotape record- 
playback machine does not improve 
greatly the accessibility; it would 
be like having all library books on 
microfilm but with only one reader 
at hand. It is not likely that small 
economical videotape machines 
simple enough for children to use 
will be realized soon. We are in 
the position of being able to take 
signals off the air, at considerable 
expense and labor, but nowhere 
near the point where a large stock 
of tapes can be placed in individual 
schools, not to mention in the stu- 
dents’ hands. 

A second means of moving tele- 
vision to the right end of the “A 
Line” would be locally produced 
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pes, but quality here is no- 
poor, and, if film is used, 
onders why it shouldn't be 
ed that way in the first in- 


Motion pictures are much nearer 
tight end of the “A-Line” than 
sion because of two develop- 
ts. The first is 8mm sound film. 
ost unknown in education to- 
it soon may challenge the tra- 
dominance of 16mm film. 
n a few months, some labora- 


will be ready to supply mass 

of 8mm sound film at costs 

ch lower than 16mm. This could 

the film’s equivalent of the 
erback book. 

second development is the 

ent breakthrough to simple 

ectors. There are many possible 

approaches to simplification. The 

$ dramatic new approach is the 

dge-loading projector into 

Which the child or teacher could 

i. the film, and, in effect, say 

There r at least three proto- 

os of full cartridge-loading 

16mm machines in pe today 

, 4 {although none is as simple as it 

be for purposes described 

here). At least two companies are 

_ Working on full cartridge-loading 

Smm projectors. Remaining bottle- 

necks should be solved soon. If 

that estimate is inaccurate, other 

_ 8pproaches to projector simplifica- 

É —slot-loading or automatic 

_ threading machines—could be no 

= More than months away. All of 

on Projectors can be made in 

-Tear-screen projection types which, 
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like television, can be seen in a 
lighted classroom. 

This comparative look at the pos- 
sibilities of moving television and 
film toward the right end of the 
“A Line” suggests strongly that 
film appears to be in a favored 
position for the years ahead. How- 
ever, random accessibility is not 
the only factor in deciding whether 
to deliver materials in electronic or 
photographic packages. Cost is im- 
portant, if not decisive; but who 
knows which is the more costly, 
particularly with the advent of 
8mm sound film. Teacher and stu- 
dent media preference is important. 
But do we know enough about 
that? Immediacy, or at least time- 
liness of material—whether a reality 
or an illusion—is significant. Qual- 
ity of the image is also a factor. 
Planned obsolescence of material 
is another. And the subtle, but real, 
aesthetic differences between the 
two mediums should be considered. 

An attractive way to get insight 
into significance of the accessibility 
question and into other factors 
noted, particularly cost, would be 
to set up an experiment with 
two large educational groups—city, 
state, or region. Provide both 
groups with the same material, one 
by broadcast television, the other 
with libraries of 8mm sound film in 
individual schools, supplemented as 
new programs are available by mail 
deliveries. See that the “television 
schools” are equipped with good 
receivers and that the “film schools” 
have the simplest projectors avail- 
able. Then study the results. ° 


No “Either-Or’ Dichotomies 


Whitehead’s Implied Philosophy 
of School and Society 


Frank C. WEGENER 
In Educational Theory 


Tes late Alfred North White- 
head wrote separately in the fields 
of philosophy and education. He 
did not fuse the two fields in a 
general philosophy of education, 
nor in a specific philosophy of 
school and society. Although mak- 
ing no deliberate attempt to set 
forth a systematic philosophy of 
education, Whitehead did, how- 
ever, lecture and write on a variety 
of educational problems. 

In harmony with an assumption 
that Whitehead gave us an im- 
plicit philosophy of school and so- 
ciety, but not an explicit one, we 
shall take the liberty of making 
inferences with respect to the func- 
tions and tasks of education and 
schooling. These propositions will 
provide a tentative outline for such 
a philosophy of school and society. 
They are partly inferred from 
Whitehead’s social philosophy and 
partly derived from and supported 
by his writings on education. They 
represent my own interpolations 
and I take responsibility for their 
normative forms of statement. 


THE WHOLE INDIVIDUAL 


The proposition that the schools 
should contribute to the education 
and development of the individual 
as a whole is in harmony with 


Frank C. Wegener is a Professor, 
Department of Philosophy, Long 
Beach State College, California. 
Reported from Educational Theory, 

XI (October 1961), 194-208. 
se 
Whitehead’s social philosophy of 
qualified individualism. 

Illustrative of his thinking about 
individual development is the ob- 
servation: “Education is the guid- 
ance of the individual towards a 
comprehension of the art of life; 
and by the art of life I mean the 
most complete achievement of 
varied activity expressing the po- 
tentialities of that living creature 
in the face of its environment.” 

Further, Whitehead’s writings 
are replete with the following 
themes: schooling is to involve the 
art of living and should not be 
limited to narrow academic con- 
cerns; education cannot properly 
treat the individual in isolation, but 
it must be concerned with his 
many-sided relations to society; ed- 
ucation has nothing to do with inert 
ideas, for it is properly concerned 
with creative thought; education 
must not be one-sided in its em- 
phasis, for it must include the phys- 
ical and the mental, the humanistic 
and the scientific, the theoretical 
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WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 


through the education of individ- 
uals in a social context. 

In this respect there is a similar- 
ity to John Dewey's educational 
Philosophy. Both saw the impor- 
“tance of critical evaluation of the 
cultural heritage and the reformu- 
lation of values, ideas, and social 
institutions with the dynamic ad- 


| vances of society. Dewey has no 
d 


the practical, and the literary 
and the technological. 
SOCIETY RECONSTRUCTION 
Although Whitehead did not 
state overtly the following proposi- 
tion, it can be inferred as a corol- 
lary of his social philosophy: The 
schools should contribute to the 
dynamics of social reconstruction 


doubt made a more overt statement 
of education’s function by way of 
social reconstruction; but White- 
head, in diferent language, also 
insisted on the importance of our 
Te-evaluation and restatement of 
this heritage. 

The following concepts are es- 
sential to any systematic develop- 
ment of philosophy of school and 
Society as emanating from White- 
head’s thought: re-evaluation of the 
Cultural heritage within the context 
of education; the organic related- 
ness of individuals in society; and 
education as an essential agency in 
the creative advance of society. 

Despite an apparent similarity 
here between Dewey and White- 
head, there are important differ- 
ences. Whitehead, unlike Dewey, 
Places considerable emphasis on 
Subject matters of the past, stress- 
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ing importance of the classics, lan- 
guages, literature, and other hu- 
manities as contributing to the 
thinking capacities of the student. 
Whitehead retains much of the 
classical conception of education 
despite his concessions in the direc- 
tion of dynamic and even progres- 
sive education. 


SELFREALIZATION 


As a corollary to the above, it 
seems justifiable to say that the 
schools should act as the catalytic 
agency of society in the processes 
of selfcreativity and selfdetermina- 
tion. This is inferred from White- 
head’s general interest in creativity 
and it is supported by his observa- 
tions on the dynamic aspects of the 
educational process. 

In the metaphysics of organism, 
it is held that all actual entities are 
in a process of selfdetermination. 
The human organism, or actual en- 
tity is no exception; he is a prime 
example. It follows that the learner 
should be treated in the context of 
creativity and selfdetermination. 
The educational process then be- 
comes one of intelligent and pur- 
poseful selfrealization. 

The task of the schools is no 
longer conceived as a simple trans- 
mission or inculcation of subject 
matters. In Whitehead’s words, the 
task is one involving “the art of 
life.” Education in this sense takes 
on all the comprehensiveness and 
vitality of life, being rightly con- 
cerned with problems of purpose, 
direction, and value both individ- 
ually and collectively. 
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There are both conservative and 
progressive aspects of culture; and 
there are both conservative and 
progressive functions of education. 
That the schools must nurture both 
conservative and progressive as- 
pects of culture is another proposi- 
tion inferred from Whitehead’s so- 
cial philosophy. Since he emphat- 
ically stated that conservatism and 
progressivism are complementary 
in dynamic society, it seems log- 
ical and reasonable to infer that 
they, too, apply directly to the 
functions of education. Maintaining 
Whitehead’s organic conception of 
balance between complementary 
forces or principles, we can oppose 
a one-sidedness of either principle. 
Traditionalism can be said to err 
on the side of emphasis on con- 
servation of the past, and progres- 
sivism can be said to err equally 
in the direction of progressive re- 
form. The task of the schools, then, 
is to maintain these dual functions 
in balance. 


AESTHETIC AND INTELLECTUAL 


From the emphasis Whitehead 
+ places on aesthetics and art in his 
philosophical writings, the follow- 
ing inference is justified: The 
schools should attend to the bal- 
anced development of both aesthet- 
ic and intellectual aspects of edu- 
cation. 

Whitehead’s writings support 
this. He wrote, “In philosophy, the 
remedy is to recognize more fully 
the role of values in existence; in 
industry, to put more stress upon 
quality and human costs; in educa- 


tion, to foster wide humanistic 
sympathies and the appreciation of 
beauty and art.” Here he is refer- 
ring to art as a means of overcom- 
ing the industrial dehumanization 
of man. He also stated, “A civiliza- 
tion that neglects art for the sake 
of specialized education, competi- 
tive business, or scientific and 
technological advancement, is cut- 
ting the roots of its spiritual 
powers.” 


SCIENCE AND HUMANITIES 


In regard to the scientific and 
technological functions of educa- 
tion, Whitehead’s writings infer 
that the following proposition is 
warranted: The schools must coor- 
dinate scientific and technological 
aspects of education with its hu- 
manistic and academic counter- 
parts in the total curriculum. 

The following quotation is but 
one of several supporting state- 
ments in the essay “Technical Edu- 
cation, Science, Literature,” writ- 
ten many decades ago. “The anti- 
thesis between a technical and a 
liberal education is fallacious. 
There can be no adequate technical 
education which is not liberal, and 
no liberal education which is not 
technical: that is, no education 
which does not impart both tech- 
nique and intellectual vision.” The 
essay then amplifies the idea that 
every form of education should in- 
clude a science, general ideas, 4 
technique, and aesthetic appreci- 
ation. 

It appears that in the current 
controversy over the amount of 
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science and humanities needed in 
the curriculum of general educa- 
tion, Whitehead would favor a bal- 
anced and complementary program 


of studies. 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


As an inferred corollary of 
Whitehead’s complementary prin- 
ciples of freedom and routine in 
his social philosophy, we have the 
following principle: The schools 
have the task of maintaining a 
balance of freedom and discipline. 
In one sense, the schools should 
nurture these principles for the ulti- 
mate effects on society. In another 
sense, the educational process itself, 
organically conceived, demands it. 

Freedom and discipline, he 
points out, are complementary as- 
pects of the educational process. 
Although freedom is the ultimate 
goal, there is necessarily the aspect 
of discipline and precision within 
the total cycle of learning. 


PERSUASION OVER FORCE 


If there is one predominant 
theme to Whitehead’s outstanding 
work, The Adventure of Ideas, it 
is that the destiny of mankind de- 
pends on his capacity to achieve 
the victory over force. The rapid 
advance into the Atomic Age has 
made this ideal a stark necessity, if 
mankind as we know it is to sur- 
vive. The veritable fate of man- 
kind hinges on man’s abilities to 
use peaceful and rational forms of 
negotiations to resolve the con- 
stantly emerging differences of both 
major and minor powers. All of 
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man’s sagacity, selfcontrol, self- 
discipline, intelligence, and wis- 
dom are needed to maintain a sem- 
blance of world peace. 

It is clear that this becomes the 
interest of every individual and 
every social institution. The schools 
must bear the burden of develop- 
ing man’s capacities in this direc- 
tion. The teaching of the art of 
living—the art of living peacefully 
and intelligently—is the tremendous 
task for education. 

Yet as I state these ideals and 
convictions, I realize that paradox- 
ically we must educate for ade- 
quate military and scientific de- 
fenses at the very same time we 
work for realization of a permanent 
peace. 

It is evident that a projected 
philosophy of school and society 
based on Whitehead’s philosophical 
and educational writings would be 
most comprehensive in character. 
Such an educational philosophy 
would reject “either-or” dichotom- 
ies, such as progressive or con- 
servative, theoretical or practical, 
classical or modern education; it 
would insist on complementary re- 
lations of these opposing views. 

The virtues of Whitehead’s com- 
prehensiveness in these foregoing 
respects are fairly clear. It is cer- 
tainly patent today in educational 
philosophy that there are strong 
validities in these competing but 
one-sided doctrines. Yet, it remains 
a task for educational philosophers 
to integrate these many principles 
of social and educational thought 
into a real unity. e 


Benefits Based 
on Many Factors 


Retirement Systems: 


1961 Statistics 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


naa many teachers know 
very little about their retirement 
systems—except the amount they 
must contribute—many can tell you 
precisely how much their retire- 
ment benefits will be. Teachers 
should know that the benefits they 
will receive are based on many 
factors: their contributions and 
those from public funds, adminis- 
tration of the system, investments 
of the system, the return on those 
investments, among other factors. 

Administrators of retirement sys- 
tems are familiar with these factors 
and have cooperated with the NEA 
Research Division through the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment to collect information. The 
following is information revealed in 
a study based on questionnaires 
completed by retirement adminis- 
trators for 64 systems. 


T- 


$7.3 billion is invested by 60 
teacher-retirement systems. 

1.85 million active members are 
enrolled in 64 systems. ; 
Over 200,000 retired persons 
are receiving benefits from 60 sys- 

tems. 

Nearly a million members (not 
all are teachers) of 41 systems are 
covered by social security. 

Thus, teacher-retirement systems 
are rendering service to nearly 2 
million persons, active and retired, 
and, with more than $7 billion in 
investments, have a significant part 
in underwriting governmental and 
corporate enterprises in the United 
States. i 

All but one of the retirement 
systems to which teachers belong ~ 
are joint-contributory. That is, the ~ 
teachers and the public have joined 
to produce the funds which are 
necessary to provide retirement 
benefits. Contribution rates of the 
members vary among the systems. 
There are several reasons for the 
variation in rates, one being that 
organization of the systems and 
benefit formulas differ. 

Also, in states where teachers 
are covered by social security, dif- 
ferent methods of reflecting this: 
coverage have been used. In some 
systems, contribution rates did not 
change when social security was 
adopted. Social security is, there- 
fore, fully supplemental to the sys- 
tem. In other systems, changes 


Reported from NEA Research Bul- 
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have been made to reflect social 
security coverage. Thus, a teacher 
might contribute to the retirement 
system a certain percentage on sal- 
ary to $4,800 and a larger amount 
on salary over that amount. This 
takes into account the fact that he 
is also contributing to social secur- 
ity on his salary to $4,800. 

Such factors must be kept in 
mind when considering information 
from this study on the amounts 
members contribute to their sys- 
tems. 


AMOUNT CONTRIBUTED 


Eight state systems and three 
local systems base the contribution 
rate on the age and sex of the 
member when he enters the sys- 
tem. Four state systems have two 
rates—3 percent and 5 percent— 
depending on the amount earned. 
Members of three of these four 
systems are also covered by social 
security. One local system has dif- 
ferent rates for men and women. Of 
the remaining systems, 16 set a 
5-percent contributing rate and 11 
set a 6-percent rate. Fifteen sys- 
tems have rates below 5 percent, 
and four have rates above 6 per- 
cent. 

Twenty-four state systems and 
12 local systems have not set salary 
ceilings on which contributions are 
paid, although in a few of these 
Systems rates vary for certain sal- 
aries, and in a few others, contribu- 
tions are optional on the part of a 
member after a certain salary level 
is reached. Of the remaining sys- 
tems, 13 set a salary ceiling at 
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$5,000 or below, and 13 set a ceil- 
ing of $6,000 or above. Of this lat- 
ter group, four have ceilings rang- 
ing from $8,000 to $8,500 and one 
sets the ceiling at $15,000. 


REQUIREMENTS 


What about requirements for re- 
tirement? Thirty-five of the 53 sys- 
tems answering this phase of the 
survey set the normal retirement 
age at 60. Fifteen set the retire- 
ment age at 65. The number of 
years of service ranged from any 
number of years to 35. Three sys- 
tems set the normal retirement at 
age 60 or 65, plus alternatives per- 
mitting retirement on certain years 
of service regardless of age. 
Twenty-seven state systems and all 
20 local systems reporting set com- 

ulsory retirement ages. 

Of the 59 systems reporting in- 
vestment information, 27 have over 
50 percent of their investments in 
U.S. government securities. Six 
systems invested only in these se- 
curities. There is a trend toward 
liberalization of investment policy, 
although six systems reported that 
they were ineligible to invest in 
stocks, and nine reported that they 
were ineligible to invest in corpor- 
ate bonds. 

Thirty-six systems have funds in 
corporate bonds ranging from less 
than 1 percent to over 80 percent. 
Nineteen systems place more than 
40 percent of their total invest- 
ments in corporate bonds. Thirty- 
two of the 36 systems investing in 
corporate bonds hold public utility 
bonds. All but four of these 32 sys- 
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tems have 50 percent or more of 
their corporate bond investments in 
public utility bonds; 12 report over 
80 percent. 

The annual income reported for 
61 state and local systems from 
public funds totals over $500 mil- 
lion; members’ contributions total 
almost $500 million; and 59 sys- 
tems report a total of over $400 
million from investments. Almost 
one-third of the income of these 
systems comes from investments— 
a further indication of the impor- 
tance of sound investment man- 
agement. 

Sixty-three systems reported that 
over $300 million was disbursed to 
oe and beneficiaries in 1959- 


Total income and total disburse- 
ments for 62 systems in the same 
year each amounted to about $1.5 
billion. 


The purpose of a retirement sys- 
tem is to provide a dignified exit 
from active service for teachers 
whose usefulness has diminished 
through age or permanent disabil- 
ity and thus to give school children 
the advantage of instruction from 
younger and more vigorous teach- 
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ers. To accomplish this purpose, a 
retirement system should provide 
an adequate retirement income for 
the career teacher. 

Not all retired career teachers 
are receiving adequate benefits. For 
example, in the study being re- 
ported, the median average annual 
allowance paid was $1,748; the 
annual allowances paid ranged 
from $439 to $3,918. Averages, 
however, can be misleading, for 
included in them are benefits paid 
to teachers who are not career 
teachers—teachers who retired early 
and with few years of service. Also, 
the benefits reported were from the 
retirement systems only. Many of 
these teachers also receive social- 
security benefits which are not re- 
flected in the benefits reported. 

These factors must be considered 
when averages are discussed. The 
fact remains that the goal of 50 
percent of average final salary has 
not been met by all the systems. 
Members of the profession and 
those who work in retirement are 
striving to improve the systems. 
The amount of allowances indicates 
that further improvement is neces- 


sary. s 


Even though some of your fondest dreams fail to ma- 
terialize, you can be thankful that many of your nightmares 


didn’t come true, 


either.—From Journeyman Barber. 


It’s a good idea to save your money—it may be valuable 
again someday.—From Midland Schools. 

Middle age is that difficult period between juvenile 
delinquency and senior citizenship when you have to take 
care of yourself.—Harold Coffin in Los Angeles School 


Journal. 
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A Follow-Up Study 


Science-Career Motivation—Does It Last? 


HucH ALLEN, JR. 


In The High School Seniors: Two Years Later 


ae problem of educating pro- 
fessional, scientific personnel in the 
quantity and quality desired to 
maintain a high level of scientific 
progress is being emphasized to- 
day. In a democracy where there is 
free choice of occupation, and often 
too little real guidance, the process 
of channeling enough high-ability 
young people into the scientific en- 
terprise is complex. Because choice 
is involved, the question arises as 
to why more young people are not 
selecting scientific careers. 

_A study made in 1957 was de- 
signed to procure information on 
this problem. It sought to deter- 
mine the attitudes of high-school 
seniors toward science and scien- 
tific endeavors; the relationship, if 
any, of those attitudes with those 
who were contemplating scientific 
careers; and the relationship of the 
attitudes with intelligence. Ques- 
tionnaires were administered to 
3,057 high-school seniors enrolled 
in 20 of New Jersey's accredited 
public high schools. 

Of the total number, 531 seniors 
(17.4 percent) indicated that they 
had chosen a scientific or engineer- 
ing career and that they thought it 
would be feasible for them to 
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achieve their objective. Another 57 
students (1.9 percent) gave a sci- 
entific or engineering career choice, 
but indicated that for certain rea- 
sons, largely financial, it would be 
impossible for them to achieve this 
objective. 

In 1959 a follow-up study was 
made of these students. This, then, 
is essentially an inventory of select- 
ed respondents two years later. 

Generally speaking, the purposes 
of the 1959 study were to deter- 
mine what percentage of members 
in the top half ( intelligence) of the 
group studied in 1957 had adhered 
to their earlier career choices and 
to identify any shifts in attitudes 
among members of this population. 

It was found, in 1959, that only 
56.8 percent of the selected seniors 
were enrolled in a college. These 
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252 students were attending 108 
different institutions. Of those who 
chose a scientific occupation in 
1957, 75 percent were enrolled in 
a college program. Of those who 
had chosen an occupation other 
than science but who had expressed 
an interest in science or engineering 
in 1957, only 43.1 percent were 
enrolled in college. Of those who in 
1957 had neither chosen a scientific 
career nor expressed an interest in 
scientific or engineering careers, 50 
percent were in college in 1959. 

Twenty-five students had 
changed colleges during this two- 
year period. The reason most fre- 
quently given for the change was 
dissatisfaction in that their expecta- 
tions were not realized. 

These data indicate that 43.2 
percent of the seniors studied in 
1957 did not enrol in college, even 
though they may be presumed to 
have possessed the intelligence to 
succeed (that is, they were in the 
top half of their graduating class 
in intelligence) if they had done so. 


CAREER IDEAS CHANGES 


Of those choosing scientific ca- 
reers in 1957, and who reported 
that their career choice was feas- 
ible, 75 percent were enrolled in 
college in 1959. But only 29 per- 
cent held to their original career 
choices. Another 19.9 percent had 
changed career choices but still had 
a scientific or engineering objective. 
This is a total of 48.9 percent of the 
1957 group who were continuing 
their college preparation to become 
scientists or engineers in 1959. 
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In addition, 10.2 percent of those 
presumably sure of their science- 
career choice in 1957 were un- 
certain as to what they wished to 
do in 1959; 29.5 percent had 
changed to some choice other than 
science; and 11.4 percent had 
chosen science-related occupations. 
Of those expressing an interest in 
science or engineering in 1957, but 
choosing another career then, 16.7 
percent changed to science or engi- 
neering during the two-year period. 
Despite this gain, there is still an 
overall 18.9 percent loss for the two 
years. 

The loss may appear relatively 
large, but it must be considered 
that attrition during the first two 
years of college is high in general. 
Also, quite a few students do 
change their career objectives; 
some are still uncertain at gradu- 
ation. Perhaps an 18.9 percent de- 
cline is to be anticipated. 

The 1959 study also revealed 
data significant in a larger social 
context. The reasons for not attend- 
ing college given by students who — 
in 1957 were planning scientific or 
engineering careers were mostly 
financial, but lack or loss of motiva- — 
tion, military obligation, and in- 
decision as to career choice each 
accounted for a substantial portion 
of the causes cited. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Generalizing from these data and 
other information obtained from 
the 1959 study, it may be hypo 
thesized that: i 

l. Far too many high-school 
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graduates with better than average 
intelligence do not go on to college 
(43.2 percent in the sample stud- 
ied). 

2. Inadequate finances is the 
most frequent explanation given for 
not going to college. 

3. Underestimated intelligence 
and lack of motivation seem to be 
deterrents to preparation for careers 
in the scientific enterprise. Students 
abandoning scientific careers ex- 
hibited a tendency to question their 
intellectual ability and to ask 
whether the education in science 
was worth the time and energy in- 
volved. 

4. Career objectives were not 
firmly established when the stu- 
dents graduated from high school. 
The majority of students in this 
survey changed their career ob- 
jectives after high-school gradu- 
ation. 

5. Approximately 16.7 percent 
of students who had nonscience ob- 
jectives in 1957 but had expressed 
Some interest in the field had 
changed to science objectives, in- 
cluding engineering education, in 
1959, 

6. Students who had nonscience 
objectives and expressed no interest 
in the scientific enterprise in 1957 
had contributed no members to the 
Science-career group in 1959. 

7. Some colleges do not measure 
up to the expectations of some 
young people in this selected popu- 
lation. This fact appears to account 
for a number of transfers. 

8. Attitudes relating to the sci- 
entific enterprise held by students 
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planning scientific or engineering 
careers generally become more 
constructive during their under- 
graduate college years. 

It seems evident from the data 
that far too many qualified young 
people do not enter college; too 
many are not motivated to seek 
careers in the scientific enterprise 
when they leave high school; and 
too many who are so motivated 
lose this motivation after they have 
embarked on a program of higher 
education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of findings of this 
study, several recommendations 
seem to be in order: 

First we need to find some form- 
ula that will insure college careers 
for a larger percentage of qualified 
high-school graduates. Second, we 
must continue to improve our sci- 
ence programs in the schools, and 
in the colleges as well, so that mo- 
tivation is established and main- 
tained throughout the formal edu- 
cational experience. And finally, 
our school guidance program needs 
to be examined. In 1957 it was 
reported that “only about 9 percent 
of the country’s high-school guid- 
ance counselors have a science 
background.” Herein lies a problem 
that has long been ignored. While 
some guidance may be supplied by 
the school science teachers, it is 
suspected that professional guid- 
ance personnel need a far better 
understanding of the real nature of 


and the scientific enter- 
e 


science 
prise. 


Useful Procedures 


Teaching Techniques in the 
Language Laboratory 


Joseren C. Hurcurson 


In The Language Laboratory 


Pe emi bes equip- 
ment presents many useful oppor- 
tunities for teachers to develop 
techniques. Some will be tried and 
found successful; others will be 
abandoned. The following will pre- 
sent some techniques and proced- 
ures which have been found useful. 

In sharing the teaching role with 
recorded material, the teacher 
should remember that he is master 
of the master program. A tape 
should not be allowed to play on 
and on if many students are having 
difficulty. Either the material is too 
difficult or the students have had 
insufficient basic practice with it 
in class. 

Even with carefully - planned 
tapes (including “automated” tape 
lessons) the reactions of different 
groups cannot always be predicted. 
The teacher, though, can respond 
instantly to the immediate learning 
needs. Some exercise may require 
more repetition for overlearning 
than others. The necessary length 
and sequence of these can be pre- 
determined to some extent in a 
well-planned tape lesson, but not 
so accurately as genuine programed 
materials for auto - instruction, 
which are still in the experimental 
stage. The teacher’s sensitivity to 
the students’ immediate needs 
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should compensate for many of the 
inadequacies of recorded practice 
materials. 

During the first laboratory ses- 
sions, the teacher must give stu- 
dent orientations on operation of 
the equipment, on the reasons for 
the laboratory practice, and on the 
procedures that will be used in 
practice sessions. S 

A teacher should have consider- 
able experience with language- 
laboratory instruction before em- 
ploying more than one program 
source at a time. It is extremely 
demanding to teach effectively us- 
ing multiple program sources simul- 
taneously, even if the programs are 
on the same level of instruction. 
To attempt it with different lan- 
guages at differing levels of in- 
struction may confuse and frustrate 
both teacher and student. 

Variety is a necessity in match- 
ing drill, since a certain amount 0 
saturation practice is necessary for 
the memorization and overlearning 
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required in developing automatic 
response habits. Each student 
should be actively involved and 
challenged during machine drill 
sessions. It is important to keep 
alert for signs of fatigue among the 
students. A change in activity or 
pace should be made if boredom or 
fatigue is detected. Boredom may 
result from material that is too dif- 
ficult, too long, monotonous, or 
lacking in challenge. Boredom also 
occurs from a lack of full integra- 
tion of class and laboratory activi- 
ties, or as a result of poor audio 
quality in equipment. Occasionally, 
changing the listening medium 
from headphones to loud speaker 
provides a helpful variation. 

Even though the laboratory may 
consist only of a recorder or a few 
listening stations, the teacher can 
use these facilities profitably. The 
teacher may move about the room 
correcting inadequate responses or 
may at times divide the class into 
small groups. One or more groups 
can engage in listening practice 
with headphones while the teacher 
conducts oral drills or conversation 
practice with others. 

With a teacher console, many 
of the physical motions involved in 
guided practice can be handled 
more efficiently and conveniently. 
However, what the teacher does 
with the equipment is more impor- 
tant than what the equipment does 
for the teacher, At the console, the 
teacher has immediate access to 
the recorded program source and 
easily controls its movement. He 
also can give reinforcement to the 
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program at any instant it is needed. 
Lengths of such interruptions will 
vary with the situation, but com- 
ments or explanations during ma- 
chine drill should be brief, normal- 
ly not more than 60 seconds. 


MONITORING 


Some systems provide monitor- 
ing facilities at the console per- 
mitting the teacher to listen selec- 
tively to individual students. This 
provides a swift, convenient means 
for evaluating each studentť’s per- 
formance. On some panels, a card- 
board template can be placed over 
the switches so that each student’s 
name appears under the switch cor- 
responding to his station. 

There is some opinion that mon- 
itoring carries with it an emotional 
connotation of eavesdropping. This 
is not a problem if teacher-pupil 
rapport is maintained. It should not 
be any more of a problem than stu- 
dent responses made in normal 
class situations. 

If the console has only one-way 
monitoring facilities, the teacher 
may have to wait until the end of 
the machine-drill session to follow- 
up corrections of errors. Otherwise, 
the teacher must leave the console 
and go to the student's station. 
Some systems provide monitoring 
outlets at each station, permitting 
the teacher to go from student to 
student, plug in his earphones, and 
hear both program and student. 

A console with two-way com- 
munication permits follow-up im- 
mediately. More individual contacts 
are possible, if the teacher makes 
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full use of the facilities by diligent 
attention to student responses. A 
student response can be heard and 
corrected in a few seconds. This 
spotchecking can provide reward- 
ing reinforcement. Even when 
there is no error in a student's re- 
sponse, there is value in an encour- 
aging remark—the student needs 
to know when he is correct as well 
as when he is wrong. 


TIMING CORRECTIONS 

The timing of corrections is im- 
portant. For example, correcting a 
student before he has finished his 
response can have a damaging ef- 
fect. The teacher must also decide 
whether correction of an error is 
worth having the student lose con- 
tact with the program, which may 
be more important to him at the 
moment. This is especially crucial 
when the student is recording the 
program and his alternating re- 
sponses. 

Particularly in the coaching of 
pronunciation, the teacher must be 
ready to provide concise sugges- 
tions on how to produce sounds 
which may be difficult for the in- 
dividual student. Sufficient listen- 
ing and imitation practice will serve 
to avoid most pronunciation errors, 
but there may be a wide range in 
imitation ability among students. 
Some may have persistent difficulty 
in producing certain sounds. The 
student may or may not be aware 
of incorrect responses. Even if 
aware that his version is incorrect 
the student may not know what to 
do to correct it. Student mispercep- 


tion of sounds can usually be cor- 
rected more efficiently by demon- 
stration than by explanation. Exag- 
geration or distortion of the model 
by slowing it down too much 
should be avoided. The sounds 
should be returned to their normal 
and natural position in the utter- 
ance as part of the demonstration. 
Recording the model and the stu- 
dent's response may offer a more 
forceful demonstration. 

Length of laboratory sessions 
may vary considerably, but a daily 
session of 20 to 30 minutes is more 
likely to produce effective results 
in audio-lingual proficiency than 
the same amount of time concen- 
trated in one or two sessions per 
weeks. Also, the length of individ- 
ual lesson tapes may vary consid- 
erably, depending on the number 
of repetitions of each item. Much 
time and effort can be saved in the 
stopping and rewinding of lesson 
tapes if enough repetition of each 
item is included. 

The format of a lesson tape 
should be skeletal in design; almost 
all the tape should be reserved for 
actual practice material. For easier 
presentation and teacher control, 
a lesson tape for audio-lingual prac- 
tice should not normally contain 
more than 15 minutes of recording, 
and preferably much less. 

Except for special occasions 
when it is more efficient for the 
teacher to give instructions in Eng- 
lish, the use of English in class and 
laboratory should be avoided. The 
foreign language should dominate 
throughout. be 
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Can Be Dangerous 


orms and Progress 


CARLIN ADEN 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Bonus are safest for those 
who find them distasteful. They are 
for diagnosis and cure, but they 
can be habit forming and growth 
inhibiting. 

As an administrator, I am con- 
vinced that education is too pre- 
occupied with normative practices. 
I am uneasy about some of the 
implications. 

In the stack of daily mail there 
is an envelope containing a letter 
and a form to fill out. It may come 

a curriculum committee, 
grading committee, building com- 
mittee, principal, superintendent, 
or guidance director. We recognize 
the opening sentence of the letter: 
“The purpose of this survey is to 
Beanie the prevailing practices 


I should like to think that the 
Purpose of this and all such in- 
quiries is analysis and growth, not 
timidity and the need for docu- 
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mented conformity; for norms can 
become goals, in which case they 
are dangerous. 

Plato believed that back of each 
earthly object was an ideal form, 
and the things we earthlings could 
perceive were but imitations of this 
ideal. Of course Plato held the imi- 
tation to be less than the ideal. 

If in a survey we seek the norm 
as a goal, it becomes an ideal. 
When we try to re-create it, we 
create something that is less than 
the ideal. This is to say that in 
taking a norm for a guidepost we 
are in real danger of creating 
something less than the norm. 

It follows that a system dedi- 
cated to norms and averages is soon 
on the skids. To great-minded men, 
the ideal is the highest, and the 
norm is merely the measure of our 
error. 

When we meet a man who is 
concerned with excellence, we 
don’t expect him to enquire after 
norms. He already knows what 
they are because he is wise. If he 
doesn’t know exactly what they are, 
it is because to him they are no 
longer important. 

However, norms may be useful 
in a way we don’t suspect. By using 
them as reference points, there is 
a sort of trigonometry by which we 
can chart how far ahead the man 
of excellence has gone. . 


Se 
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Need It Be Boring? 


Lecture Method in the Junior-High School 


Rosert W. Cann 
In The Social Studies 


DnE John Dewey, there has 
been quite general agreement that 
children cannot be lectured. Stu- 
dents get bored, it is thought, and 
a lecture cannot stimulate interest 
or employ enough different student 
facilities to make it effective. I 
maintain, however, that boredom 
is not a relative of lec- 
turing, and the lecture method 
needs to receive its due as an ef- 
fective means of teaching social 
studies in the junior-high school. 

The “lecture method” contains 
several features and qualifications. 
First, lecturing must be combined 
with several other methods of work 
and presentation during a semester. 
No single method can suffice for in- 
struction in the junior-high school, 
and other methods need to be used 
when the situation dictates. 

In many situations the lecture is 
the best possible way to teach a 
lesson. At a time when common 
learnings are desired, for example, 
the teacher can efficiently create an 
atmosphere of learning and present 
material better by proper use of 
the lecture than is possible in com- 
mittee work, group discussion, or 
work books. 

Secondly, the use of visual aids 
is of prime value in lecturing. Pic- 
tures, diagrams, charts, maps, 
graphs, and the like are a neces- 


sary adjunct to the lecture method 
at this age level. They should not 
dominate, but should serve as il- 
lustrative and reinforcing tech- 
niques. Films have a natural sup- 
plementary value, and filmstrips 
most often can serve illustrative 
purposes during a well-constructed 
lecture. 


Third, the lecture should not last 
more than 20 minutes usually, and 
provisions for questions and an- 
swers must always be made. From 
what has been learned about 
attention-span factors, the 20- 
minute maximum seems a reliable 
guide. Individual teachers, how- 
ever, will vary this according to the 
nature of the group, the amount of 
visual aids used, and the content of 
the lecture. 

Enough time must be set aside 
for students’ questions. Without 
prior knowledge of this opportun- 
ity, student interest may decrease 
as a sense of personal involvement 
is lost. Except in cases of obvious 
need, questions should not be al- 
lowed to interrupt the lecture, oF 
a 
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ption of thought and discon- 
ity in reception results. The pri- 
fy aim must be to present a flow 
Thought leading logically from 
‘Portion of the lecture to the 


The time allotment for questions 
st remain as flexible as possible, 
ending in large measure on the 
bject matter involved. For ex- 
sple, an excellent subject covered 
F lecture with supporting dia- 
ms is the process of making a 
ill a law in the Congress. In this 
tance, questions are innumerable 
often lead to areas somewhat 
Outside the topic. A great amount 
" Of class time is usually needed here 
"and a good technique is the sub- 
" mission of individual questions on 
le can be arranged by 
Mt ic and answered next class 
y meeting. This has the further ad- 
Wantage of serving as a carry-over 
from the previous class and a re- 
enforcement of learnings. 
"Strict responsibility for material 
presented in lectures must be fixed 
on the student. He must under- 
stand that he will be held account- 
able for all lecture material for, as 
į with any approach, evaluative de- 
‘Vices need to be employed to judge 
success. The whole technique loses 
_ its value when student-understand- 
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quizzes lend variety, zest, and in- 
terest to class proceedings and, 
realistically, the lecture is more 
welcome when it comes as an alter- 
native to a quiz. 


value if the student only sits and 
listens. Periodic pauses, suggestions 
for notes, along with important re- 
quired 


high-school social studies is op- 
posed by those supporting the view 
that activity and constant creation 
are necessary for leaming. Many 
teachers, however, believe that 
valuable time and energy can be 
needlessly consumed in some of the 
group activities currently being ad- 


dertaking of learning, increase re- 
spect for the subject discipline and 
its teacher, and enrich the social- 
studies curriculum to a degree not 
fully enough appreciated by many 
educators. ad 


Does It Increase Reading and Spelling Ability? 


The Value of Supplementary 
Phonics Instruction 
FREDERICK W. IBELING 
In The Elementary School Journal 


An modem reading programs, 
phonics instruction begins early in 
the readiness program and con- 
tinues as an important part of the 
word-recognition program in the 
primary and middle grades. Despite 
the attention devoted to phonics, 
some teachers and administrators 
believe that basal reading programs 
do not give enough instruction and 
practice in sounding out words. 
Consequently, phonics workbooks 
and other materials are often used 
to supplement the basal reader pro- 


The value of supplementary in- 
struction in phonics has previously 
been assessed by two studies. Kar- 
lin V. Russell reported startling 
gains in spelling ability among 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
who were given a series of 30 les- 
sons on word-attack, which includ- 
ed practice in sounding out words. 
Ralph Bedell and Eloise Nelson re- 
ported no significant results, pos- 
sibly because their study lasted 
only 15 days. 

The research reported in this 
article was carried out in a con- 
solidated school district in a sub- 
urban community, Wayzata, west 
of Minneapolis. About 600 pupils 
in grades 2, 4, and 6 participated in 
the study, representing various 


Frederick W. Ibeling is Coordina- 
tor of Psychological Services, 
Bloomington Public Schools, Min- 
nesota. Reported from The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, LXII (De- 
cember 1961), 152-56. 

ee 
socio-economic levels with the ma- 
jority coming from middle-class 
and upper-class families. 

A well-known basal reading 
series had been in use in the dis- 
trict for several years. The teachers 
used the spelling series they pre- 
ferred. 

At the beginning of the year, 
pupils were assigned to classes by 
strictly random methods. For this 
study, about a third of the classes 
at each grade level were randomly 
assigned to the experimental group, 
remaining classes being the control 
group. . 

In the experimental group, addi- 
tional phonics instruction was 
given. For this instruction, the 
teachers used standard phonics 
workbooks. 

In the control group, the usual 
program of reading and spelling 
was carried out, the only restriction 
being that phonics workbooks were 
not used. Supervisors helped both 
groups make good use of materials 
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d. In the experimental group, 
eachers were told to fit the phonics 
uction into the time they had 
d to reading in their daily pro- 
. The total amount of time 
t on reading and spelling was 
t the same for both groups. 
| In October, at the beginning of 
the riment, and again in May, 
t the end of the experiment, stand- 
‘ardized tests of reading ability, 
visual analysis, and phonics knowl- 
edge were given to both groups. 
"Results were compared and eval- 
uated. Without detailing the tech- 
nical processes involved in evalu- 
ation, the experiment appeared to 
reveal the information below. Al- 
though the terms phonetic and 
phonics are technically not synony- 
mous, they will be used inter- 
changeably here. 


RESULTS OF STUDY 


At all three grade levels, the ex- 
perimental or phonics group had a 
higher mean score than the control 
group on the final administration of 
the Bond-Clymer-Hoyt tests of vis- 
ual analysis and phonetic knowl- 
edge. 

However, on the final tests of 
reading and spelling ability, there 
was no consistent advantage for 
either the experimental or the con- 
trol group. Three of the six com- 
parisons of mean scores on final 
tests in reading vocabulary and 
reading comprehension favored the 
experimental group, and three 
favored the control group. 

On the spelling tests, the experi- 
mental group had a higher mean 
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score on final tests at the sixth- 

grade level, while the control group 

had a higher mean score on 

tests at the second- and fourth- 
le level. 

Results differed from class to 
class within the experimental and 
the control groups. Some classes 
using the phonics books showed 
favorable gains in reading and 
spelling; other classes that did not 
use these workbooks also showed 
impressive gains. 

Considering only the results of 
the tests of reading vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, and spell- 


very significant difference favoring 
the imental group and one 
moderately significant difference 
favoring the control group. 

Two classes with unusually high 


to improve the homogeneity of the 
group. 


mentary phonics instruction was 
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most valuable for pupils of less- 
than-average ability, the test re- 
sults were analyzed separately for 
pupils with high and low mental 
ability. 

The hypothesis tested was that 
there was no interaction between 
high and low mental ability and the 
two methods of instruction. The 
full hypothesis was accepted in all 
comparisons except one, the spell- 
ing test in sixth grade. Low-ability 
pupils in the sixth-grade control 
group had unusually low scores on 
both the initial and final tests in 
spelling, but inspection of individ- 
ual scores cast doubt on the valid- 
ity of the test results. 


LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 


The findings of the study are 
subject to several limitations, which 
must be considered: 

Generalizations are applicable 
only where conditions are compar- 
able. The pupils in the sample were 
above average in mental ability 
and socio-economic level. The fac- 
ulty was above average in profes- 
sional preparation as well as experi- 
ence, 


Although strictly random meth- 
ods were used in assigning classes 


Phonetically Close to Correct 
The Mediterranean 
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to groups and in assigning pupils 
to classes, there were still differ- 
ences between the groups in mental 
ability and achievement. These 
initial differences may have affect- 
ed results of the experiment. 

The study covered only a seven- 
month period. Results might have 
been different if the period had 
been longer. 

Despite the limitations, the re- 
sults suggest the following conclu- 
sions: 

Supplementary phonics instruc- 
tion with workbooks significantly 
increased the visual analysis skills 
and phonics knowledge of second- 
graders. At the fourth-grade and 
the sixth-grade levels, the increase 
in visual analysis skills and phonics 
knowledge was not nearly so 
marked. Supplementary phonics in- 
struction with workbooks signifi- 
cantly increased the spelling ability 
of second-graders. At the fourth- 
grade and the sixth-grade levels, 
no marked effect on spelling was 
noted. 

Supplementary instruction with 
phonics workbooks did not increase 
reading vocabulary or reading com- ~ 
prehension significantly at any 
grade level. 5 


and the Red Sea are joined by the 


Sewage Canal.—From Scottish Educational Journal. 
s To collect fumes of sulphur, hold a deacon over a flame 
in a test tube.—From NEA Journal. 


Rats 


School Journal. 


carry blue bonnet plague.—From West Virginia 


Cymbals—something you put on your finger when you 
sew.—From The Christian Science s 
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Present Faults and Needs 


Improving the Science Program 


Guenn O. BLOUCH 
In Educational Leadership 


an } 

/HEN one discipline of the 
curriculum is singled out for spe- 
cial attention and emphasis by way 
of added financial aid, more time 
allotment, and intensive considera- 
tions in many other ways, there is 
every reason to expect change for 
the better. In the immediate past 
years, science has been receiving 
just such a lion’s share. There has 
been an urgency attached to sci- 
ence teaching that overshadows 
most, if not all, other areas of the 
curriculum at all levels. And there 
has been some progress. But on the 
other hand: 

There are still more teachers at 
the elementary level who save their 
science teaching until the last 
(which means that they do little 
and do it poorly) than there are 
those who do such teaching willing- 
ly and well. 

There are still more schools that 
do not have a prescribed course of 
study in elementary science than 
there are that do, Many schools still 
leave their teachers free to select 
content and activities within such 
a broad framework that it provides 
insufficient guidance for their in- 
adequately prepared teachers. 

There are still comparatively few 
schools that have a K-12 program 
in science worthy of that designa- 
tion. 
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Glenn O. Blough is Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland, 
Reported from Edu- 


1962), 220-23, 276. 


There are still far too many col- 
ive teachers 


program for meeting them, and not 
through dwelling on the faults. It 
is appropriate to take inventory to 
discover our needs and concentrate 
on plans to meet them. The follow- 
ing are some of the needs that seem 
paramount to many who are con- 
cerned with improving the science 
program at all levels. 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 


First, there is a real need for a 
K-12 or 14-year science program. 
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There are comparatively few places 
where such a program actually 
exists—where what happens in the 
junior-high school depends on what 
has happened in K-6, where the 
senior-high-school curriculum is 
altered in light of what has come 
before, where there have been as- 
sessing, planning, and teaching that 
take every level into account in 
relation to a total sequence. 

Certainly, it takes time to plan 
and put such a program into effect. 
But there is a real question as to 
whether we have as much time as 
we appear to be taking. Here there 
is need for intelligent leadership 
that can utilize talents and back- 
grounds at all levels and give them 
purposeful direction. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Second, there is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that we need a 
better understanding of what sci- 
ence really is—or is not—at various 
levels. It is not just a collection of 
facts about the moon and magnets 
but it does involve information. It 
involves learning facts that can be 
used to formulate a meaningful 
generalization that can ultimately 
be used in interpreting the environ- 
ment. Perhaps it is time to stop 
apologizing for requiring the learn- 
er to acquire the facts. 

Science is a method of discovery 
—it is a creative intellectual activity 
—it is learning how to find the 
answers—it is an attitude—and it is 
the body of organized subject mat- 
ter that is the result of this intel- 
lectual activity, Understanding this 
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is the first step toward achieving a 
real science program. It must be 
understood by the administrator, 
the supervisor, and the teacher, for 
it influences every molecule of the 
science program. This understand- 
ing of the true nature of science is 
urgent at every level of the cur- 
riculum. 
OUTCOMES EXPECTED 

There is also a great need for a 
thorough understanding of what 
the study of science is expected to 
do for the learners. Although there 
is growth in this area, there is still 
much aimless teaching. Unless an 
activity actually contributes toward 
the attainment of one or more of 
the objectives for science teaching, 
it is a waste of time. It may even 
be worse for there are many chil- 
dren who develop a negative at- 
titude toward both work and sci- 
ence because of inappropriate ac- 
tivities and busy work. 

Science teaching at every level 
intends to bring about certain 
changes in those studying science. 
These recommended behavioral 
changes, which have been put forth 
in print in countless yearbooks, 
manuals, texts, and periodicals, in- 
clude: growth in ability to identify 
and solve problems in a scientific 
manner so that the result may be 
relied on; growth in understanding 
and use of a scientific attitude 
(don’t jump to conclusions, do 
withhold judgment, evaluate evi- 
dence, be open-minded, etc:); 
growth in learning facts and as- 
Sociating them to see relationships 
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“understand science principles 
generalizations useful in inter- 
eting the scientific world; and 
gwth in interest and appreciation 
the physical and natural world. 
hese are considered generally 
| be the urgent outcomes, al- 
th there are others desired. 
‘These outcomes are not automat- 
c achieved just because they 
“are required reading. And they are 
“not instinctive. They must be un- 
derstood by curriculum makers, su- 
) , principals, and above all 
by teachers in the classroom—and 
must become urgent. Perhaps 
the greatest growth ever made in 


| improving effectiveness of science 


teaching will come about when we 


concentrate on really understanding 
our objectives and bending our full 
efforts to achieve them. This need 
is universal from K through 12, 
existing as much at one level as an- 
other. 


INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP 


There is also a great need for 
intelligent leadership in program 
planning and curriculum making. 
There is little sound curriculum 
making accomplished through pool- 
ing inexperience and exchanging 
lack of knowledge, especially if 
leadership is equally inadequate. 

Whenever possible, where there 
is no one locally to lead in science- 
curriculum making, science special- 
ists can be imported to exercise 
leadership to guide teachers and 
others in curriculum construction. 
This does not imply curriculum 
construction cannot be done locally. 
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It can, in situations where there is 
talent for it and leaders with back- 
ground and experience to direct the 
project. 

IMPROVED TEACHING 


There is a great need for improv- 
ing what goes on in the classrooms 
to achieve the objectives outlined 
for science teaching. Here again 


constitutes good classroom teaching 
and how to bring it about would be 
a year well spent. Perhaps it is 
over-simplification but it is prob- 
ably true that there is nothing 
wrong with science in our schools 
today that some excellent teaching 
will not cure. We probably write 
and talk a better program than we 
teach. 

And in this connection, there is 
need at every level for better in- 
formed teachers. A basic back- 

und that makes sensible leader- 
ship possible is necessary for suc- 
cess in teaching. There is no ade- 
quate substitute for a knowledge 
of science if the teacher expects 
success in teaching at any level of 
instruction. . 


100 Years Old 


Our Land-Grant Colleges 


In The Idea of a Land-Grant College 


A SCANT century ago, the op- 
portunity for higher education in 
this country was far more often 
than not restricted to those privi- 
leged by birth, by social status, and 
by wealth. For these, college edu- 
cation was mainly based on clas- 
sical British and continental mod- 
els, It was intended to fit students 
principally for the learned profes- 
sions as then defined. 

Today the old exclusiveness is 
gone. Higher education has become 
both more widely practical and 
more widely available. No longer 
the privilege of the few, it is an 
opportunity open to all who can 
benefit from it and have the will to 
meet its demands. This educational 
revolution was brought about in 
large measure by a new system of 
public higher education—by new 
institutions known as land-grant 
colleges and universities. 

The pioneers of popular higher 
education knew well what the na- 
tion needed. They opposed “closed- 
door” education. They were equal- 
ly dissatisfied with traditional edu- 
cation that would do little to fit its 
beneficiaries to perform the kind of 
service demanded by a changed 
and demanding American society. 

These twin protests explained 
ae a bold new concept was need- 


But how could it be managed? 


eid 


Reported from The Idea of a Land- 
Grant College, a bulletin published 
by the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities (1961), 1-4. 
eee 
The nation at mid-century was still 
in the process of settling the fron- 
tier. The vast region between the 
Missouri and the Pacific slopes was 
largely unoccupied. The states and 
territories, still on the threshold of 
an era of agrarian and industrial 
development, were short of re- 
sources to create their own systems 
of higher education. 

The nation as a whole, however, 
did have a fabulous resource of 
potential value, its public Jands. 
Put part of that wealth to the ser- 
vice of education, the reformers 
argued, and learning could be 
brought to the “industrial classes, 
by which they meant nearly every- 
body who worked for a living. 

Their dream envisioned a grant 
of federal land to each state, 30,- 
000 acres for each member of Con- 
gress from the state. This land was 
to be sold—the going price then 
was about $1.25 an acre—with the 
income used to endow and support 
at least one college in each state. 

The idea attracted many sup- 
porters, the most active being Jon- 
athan B. Turner of Illinois and 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Justin S. Morrill of Vermont. Mor- 
rill, who served nearly 50 years in 
Congress, led the fight for the 
necessary federal legislation. A 
land-grant college bill was passed 
in 1859, only to be put aside by 
President Buchanan’s misgivings 
about its cost and constitutionality. 

A second measure, also intro- 
duced by Morrill, finally was signed 
into law by President Lincoln on 
July 2, 1862, more than five years 
after the struggle for its adoption 
had begun. Thus, a sizable part of 
the nation’s natural bounty was al- 
lotted to establish and maintain 
colleges “to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions in life.” 

The land-grant colleges became 
far different from their predeces- 
sors. They placed great emphasis 
on professional or specialized edu- 
cation, seeking to meet the needs 
of a people just learning how to 
apply the discoveries of science and 
advancing technology to daily life. 

This practical education, indeed, 
was the “leading object” set forth 
in the Morrill Act. To achieve a 
balance between old and new, 
there was specific provision for the 
teaching of “other scientific and 
classical studies.” Thus the values 
in traditional, classical education 
were to be combined with a cur- 
ticulum better suited to meet the 
needs of a changing society. 

By the turn of the century, the 
states had recognized their obliga- 
tion to help support the colleges. 
Today federal funds are a minor 
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part of the income of most land- 
grant colleges and universities. 

As the land-grant institutions 
observe their 100th anniversary, 
they number less than 4 percent of 
the nation’s colleges. Yet they en- 
rol about 20 percent of the nation’s 
undergraduate students and grant 
nearly 40 percent of all doctoral de- 
grees in every field of study. 


WHAT SETS THEM APART? 


They conceive their role to be 
tri-part: conserving, advancing, 
and transmitting knowledge. In 
this, of course, they are no differ- 
ent from other colleges, public or 
private. What sets them apart is 
the way the three distinct methods 
of serving their basic aims are 
woven together. 

First, and most familiar, is the 
wide variety of graduate and un- 
dergraduate curriculums. Over the 
years, the colleges have responded 
to new needs by expanding their 
offerings while continually insisting 
on high standards. Thus thousands 
of deserving and qualified students 
have been given the opportunity to 
prepare for useful lives of service 
in the newest as well as the oldest 
fields of study. The nation has 
benefited immensely in peace and 
war from the colleges’ systematized 
instruction in military science. 
These institutions have been the 
backbone of the Reserve Officer 
Corps with its ready supply of 
trained leaders for the armed ser- 
vices. 

To teaching has been added the 
important concept of basic and ap- 
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plied research as an integral part 
of a university's work. The work 
of the land-grant colleges has 
made life in America as well as in 
all nations richer, healthier, and 
happier. Among the results of re- 
search have been the perfecting of 
new crops, the first cyclotron, the 
discovery of streptomycin, and 
countless other significant advances 
in human knowledge. 

Finally, and perhaps most dis- 
tinctive, is extension work. This 
embraces cooperative extension in 
agriculture and home economics in 
association with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and 
general extension activities—adult- 
education courses, radio and tele- 
vision programs, conferences, spe- 
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cial institutes—which disseminate 
knowledge beyond the campus to 
the entire population. 

In these varied ways, the land- 
grant colleges and 


universities | 


i, 
strive to advance the noble idea 


that inspired their founders—that 
practical and liberal education 
shall embrace all knowledge in 
service to all people. 

One hundred years after the fed- 
eral government joined hands with 
the states to establish a new form 
of higher education, the land- 
grant college idea has become a 
world-wide pattern. Numerous 


countries have copied the American | 


design of “democracy’s colleges” to 


meet the new needs of their lands | 


and times. $ 


os greatest contribution of the land-grant institutions 
to teacher education—the education of teachers of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trade and industrial education 
—today stands in partial eclipse. Yet this is, perhaps, the 
finest story the land-grant colleges will contribute to 


American education . 


. . Although the very diversity of 


land-grant universities makes it impossible to draw blanket 
conclusions, and although the commitment of those 66 
land-grant institutions who engage in teacher education is 
probably as great as that in any other 66 institutions 
selected at random, teacher education in the land-grant 
universities can be described as one of fairly good-natured 
compliance much more than one of resolute pursuit. It is 
not that teacher education is treated in niggardly fashion 


or is unwelcome or even disr 
a sort of war-horse existence, 
of the load but seldom ent 
(Would that) just 10 univer 


better education one-half th 
vest in the search for 
D. Haskew. 


egarded. It is that it leads 
counted on to pull a big part 
ered in the big races. . . 
sities invest in the search for 
money and energy they in- 
better pigs and cows.—Lawrence 
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* With Education in Washington * 


Tue Epvucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The Bailey Bill—At the curve of 
‘the U-shaped dais in the hearing 
room of the House Education and 
Labor Committee sat Reps. Cleve- 
land M. Bailey (D-W.Va.) and 
Peter Freylinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.), 
chairman and ranking Republican 
member, respectively, of the Sub- 
committee on General Education. 
Reporters lounged along the sides 
of the U in the leather swivel 
chairs labeled for the 30 members 
of the Committee. Television cam- 
eras and tape recorders crowded 
the open end of the U, blocking the 
view of various lobbyists and a few 
stray citizens who watched the im- 
pressive spectacle from the seats 
reserved for the public at every 
open Congressional hearing. The 
room was filled, the television 
lights blinding, there was ample 
hot air for the trial balloon, but it 
never left the ground. 

Rep. Bailey was there to an- 
nounce his intention of holding 
public hearings on his proposed 
“new approach” to federal aid. 
Rep. Freylinghuysen was there to 
symbolize Mr. Bailey's hopes for 
bipartisan support. Dr. Edgar Ful- 
ler was there to assert the endorse- 
ment of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. George 
J. Hecht, a New York publisher 
and publicist, was there to an- 
nounce the formation of the usual 
committee of prominent laymen to 
push “the Bailey bill.” But no 
Bailey bill was dropped into the 
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legislative hopper, and when the 
press conference was over it was 
quite unlikely that such a measure 
would even be drafted. 

“This proposal puts the so-called 
religious issue back at the state 
level where it properly belongs,” 
Mr. Bailey insisted. “Whether pub- 
lic funds should be used to aid pri- 
vate schools is a matter of educa- 
tional policy within the limitations 
of the Constitution that, by long 
tradition, is the province of the 
states.” He proposed, therefore, to 
grant aid funds to the states to do 
with as they each saw fit, aiding 
private schools if they chose to do 
so. Mr. Freylinghuysen politely but 
definitely disagreed with the as- 
sumption that Congress would pass 
this hot potato to state legislatures. 

Mr. Bailey further proposed that 
$50 million be reserved for special 
projects in the “central cities”— 
such as Wheeling and Weirton, W. 
Va. (He faces a difficult election 
this fall because the boundaries 
of his constituency have been re- 
drawn.) When a reporter pointed 
out that he himself had eliminated 
this very provision from the Ad- 
ministration’s bill last year, he had 
no very convincing answer. For his 
part, Mr. Freylinghuysen preferred 
to see federal aid limited to needy 
school districts, the traditional Re- 
publican position. He admitted un- 
der questioning that the bill would 
have to have “a more conservative 
flavor” to earn his support. 
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When the vainglory and self- 
deception came to an embarrassed 
end, reporters went down the hall 
to see Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.), chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 
As expected, he firmly dissociated 
himself from the entire affair. So 
did Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N.J.), sponsor of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s education bill last 
year. That seemed to be that. 


Pro-and-Con.—Even its detrac- 
tors admit that Rep. Bailey’s pro- 
posal has served to keep federal aid 
in the news since he first an- 
nounced it at the end of the pre- 
vious Congressional session. There 
is little likelihood that the topic 
will be dropped, despite the apathy 
accorded the brave Bailey attempt. 
In 1963, with a new House of 
Representatives—and a new HEW 
Secretary—the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration will try again. 

To fuel public discussion of the 
issue of federal aid, Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) had the Library of 
Congress prepare a collection of 
pro-and-con excerpts from Congres- 
sional testimony and other sources, 
as well as a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. It does not, however, treat 
the questions of aid to segregated 
or private schools. Copies of Pro- 
posed Federal Aid to Education 
may be secured without charge on 
request to Senator Morse. 


“Standing to Sue.”—As a further 
contribution to the continuing de- 
bate on federal aid, Sen. Morse is 


sending up a trial balloon of his 

own this month. In a copyrighted 

article in the current issue of Over 

view magazine, he proposes a novel 

solution to the deadlock over publie , 
aid to private schools, the major 

barrier to enactment of a general 
aid bill. 

Once dean of the University of 
Oregon Law School, Sen. Morse 
is conversant with Constitutional 
questions. He explains that only 
school lunch and school bus aid 
have ever been considered by the 
Supreme Court; the Constitutional 
validity of loans vs. grants or aid to 
the colleges vs. aid to the lower | 
schools has never come before the 
Court for decision. l 

The reason is that lawyers have | 
never found a way to get a case 
into court to test, for example, col- 
lege housing loans or grants of 
surplus property to private elemen- 
tary schools. Under present law, no , 
potential litigant has “standing to 
sue,” an anomaly Sen. Morse pro- 
poses to end. | 

His remedy is a provision to be | 
added to any federal-aid bill that 
Congress might enact, specifically . 
granting taxpayers the right to sue 
for a Constitutional ruling by the 
highest court in the land. This pro- 
vision would eliminate the present 
political deadlock, Sen. Morse con- 
tends, since it would permit å 
quick and definitive decision. 
Congress votes unwisely, in the 
light of the Constitution, its legis- 
lation would at once be overruled: — 
With the vexing Constitional ques- 
tions settled, the nation could the? — 
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ton with the job of fully financ- 
ng its educational system. 


deral Funds.—In the last 
er-century, the U.S. Office of 
cation has published 15 edi- 
ions of its report on Federal Funds 
for Education. (Copies may be ob- 
ned for $1 from the Superin- 
dent of Documents, Government 
inting Office, Washington 25, 
) The current edition, which 
ers the 1959-60 school year, 
hows a total of $2.4 billion spent 
y the federal government for edu- 
activities of one sort or an- 
other, an immense total that in- 
‘cludes everything from ROTC to 
cancer research to the Graduate 
School of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
Every few years a Congressman 
‘runs across the USOE report and 
can't believe his eyes. The late Rep. 
Ralph W. Gwinn (R-N.Y.) used its 
figures to bolster his belief that the 
federal interest in education was 
overfinanced and should be dras- 
tically reduced. When the Republi- 
cans last controlled Congress, he 
ed an investigation that pro- 
ced an official report saying as 
much, 
Now, another across-the-board 
gation is about to start of all 
ral activities remotely classified 
as educational. Rep. Edith Green 
(D-Ore.), chairman of the Special 
ducation Sub-committee of the 
Education and Labor Com- 
, is directing the study. 
s. Green taught in the public 
ols of Salem, Ore., for 11 years 
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and served on the Oregon PTA 
Board for seven years. She is not 
alarmed at the large expenditures. 
She is concerned, rather, that each 
of the 19 standing House Commit- 
tees at times handles legislation 
pertaining in some respect to edu- 
cation. She has observed also that 
only one-third of the bills affecting 
education are currently referred for 
the consideration of the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee. 


Population Picture, — America’s 
population growth as reflected in 
the 1960 and previous Censuses of 
Population is presented in simple 
form for classroom use in a new 
publication of the Bureau of the 
Census, Our Growing Population. 
Copies of this 12-page booklet, 
which is amply illustrated, have 
been sent by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census to state cur- 


the school child in mind and dif- 
fers from most Census Bureau pub- 
lications in its simplicity. 


Big-City Teachers.—The National 
Education Association has organ- 
ized a special project, directly re- 
sponsible to Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr, to emphasize its 
concern with the professional and 
economic problems of teachers in 
the big cities. Some 27 percent of 
the profession works in cities of 
100,000 population or more, where — 
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22 percent of the NEA membership 
is found. 

Dr. John K. Norton, who was 
the first NEA research director 
(1922-1930) and who retired a 
few years ago as head of the de- 
partment of educational adminis- 
tration at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will head the proj- 
ect. He has been studying the 
problem of big-city teachers and 
prepared a proposed program 
which was adopted by the NEA 
board at Atlantic City last month. 

“The European immigrant came 
to the United States bringing with 
him high appreciation of the value 
and rewards of education,” Dr. 
Norton says. “One of the reasons 
he came was to secure for his chil- 
dren the opportunity for education 
and gain in social status which 
rigidities in his homeland denied 
and which America offered. The 
immigrant from Europe often 
brought skills which were readily 
marketable under conditions then 
existing. His children found oppor- 
tunities for part-time employment 
during their school and full-time 
employment after leaving school.” 

In contrast, the migrants to the 
big cities today, Dr. Norton points 
out, often come from rural slum 
areas in the United States where 
they have been denied adequate 
schooling. Many of them, even if 
they manage somehow to obtain 
schooling and occupational train- 
ing, are discriminated against when 
it comes to finding employment. 
Some are members of broken fam. 
ilies which offer little encourage- 
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ment to children to stay in school 
or to profit from schooling, he ob- 
serves. 

In the last five years, 26 cities 
have acquired paid, full-time NEA | 
executive secretaries, and there are 
also eight roving NEA field agents 
to work on big-city problems. Their 
job is to help city and state as- 
sociations and to encourage teach- 
ers to get together in fewer organ- 
izations. Dr. Carr points out that 
NEA’s big-city project was formu- 
lated long before the collective 
bargaining election won recently 
in New York City by the United 
Federation of Teachers, affiliate of 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, AFL-CIO. “I don’t know when, 
if ever, the teachers of New York | 
will decide to make a shift in their | 
arrangements,” he told us. “Our 
special project, however, will have 
a bearing on developments in other 
cities.” 

Dr. Carr wryly emphasizes the 
NEA’s open-door policy toward all 
professional organizations. In its 
electoral campaign against the 
Teachers Bargaining Organization, 
which was strongly backed by the | 
NEA, the union drew freely on 
NEA statistics. “After they wa 
the election,” Dr. Carr recalls, “the 
UFT called us up and asked for 
materials to use in their presenta- 
tion at the New York City budget 
hearings. We sent them the pub- 
lications. It cost the UFT $11 for 
data that NEA spent $35,000 to 
collect and analyze, but that’s al 
right with us—we’re a profession® 
organization.” 
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IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 


retirement in July. 

New Haven, Conn.: Laurence G. 

superintendent at Glaston- 

, Conn., will succeed Justin L. 
on his retirement in June. 

Duluth, Minn.: Alvin T. Stolen has 

announced his retirement on July 31. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 
Westem State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison: Grant Venn has resigned 


as t. 
emd Valley State College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: James H. berge, 
of geology at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has been 
named first president of this new four- 
year state college, to open in 1963. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus: David L. Clark, director of the 
Cooperative Research Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, has been named 
associate dean in the college of edu- 
cation. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
John S. Cartwright, superintendent at 
Allentown, Pa., has been aj 

essor of education, effective in 

ember. 

t. John’s University, Jamaica, NY.: 
Robert J. Daly, formerly superintend- 
_ ent, Solvay, N.Y., is now professor of 
curriculum development. 


_ APPOINTMENTS: 
= Harold V. Webb, poer 
executive director of the re | 


E Shannon, resigned 
RECENT DrEaTHs: 


"Ambrose Caliver, chief of the adult 
_ education section, U.S. Office of Edu- 
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cation and t 
Education Association, at 
67. 

by 


News. 

Those who oppose racial identifi- 
cation in public records believe it 
is an invitation to discrimination. 
On the other side, those who ap- 
prove racial identification, argue 
that racial statistics provide infor- 
mation essential to the solution of 
problems involving race. Some say 
that the absence of racial statistics 


presents ties for discrim- 
ination with reduced risk of detec- 
tion 


The Southern School News 
points out that separate statistical 
information for Negroes and whites 
continues to be the general practice 
in the 17 southem and border 
states. Three states—Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia—have 
stopped keeping school records by 
race since the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation ruling in 
1954. Some of the states record 
separate figures for white and Ne- 
gro students but they are not an- 
nounced to the public and are 
made available only for special re- 
search. 

Florida has begun a movement 
to drop racial distinctions wherever 
possible. Recently, school officials 
here decided to stop keeping sep- 
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arate records for white and Negro 
high-school senior’s scores on state- 
wide tests that determine college 
eligibility. 

School statistics by race for the 
nation also are being discontinued. 
This has created a problem for the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
In its 1961 report, the Commission 
repeated a previously made pro- 
posal that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Bureau of Census con- 
duct an annual school census that 
would show “the number and race 
of all students enrolled in all pub- 
lic institutions in the United 
States.” 

It states that “a comprehensive 
nationwide study of equal protec- 
tion of the laws in public education 
requires complete and accurate fac- 
tual information as to the school 
attended by all major ethnic 
groups . . . An annual headcount 
. » . that would not be part of the 
permanent record of individual stu- 
dents would provide the data need- 
ed for evaluation of equal protec- 
tion in educational institutions 
without exposing students to the 
risk of discrimination.” 

The Commission emphasized 
that “this recommendation does not 
contemplate the establishment of 
school records by race or ethnic 
classification. The trend toward the 
elimination of such identification on 
student records should, in fact, be 
accelerated.” 


Universities Cooperate 
ANOTHER in the series of higher- 
education cooperative ventures is 
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the new Mid-America State Unive 
sities Association, formed by presi 
dents and deans of 10 state univer 
sities in six states—Missouri, Ka 
Nebraska, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Colorado. 

The new association is plannin 
conferences to consider the pooling 
of facilities, exchanging students i 
various fields, strengthening higher 
education in the region, and reduce 
ing costs. Elmer Ellis, president of 
the University of Missouri, is chait- 
man of the executive committee. 


English Project 
To improve the teaching of Eng- 
lish, the U.S. Office of Education 
has announced that it is establish 
ing a special project, directly unde 
Commissioner McMurrin, to con 
sider the entire field, from the 
teaching of reading in elementa 
schools to composition in high 
schools. 

In order to study teaching meth- 
ods and develop textbooks and 
other teaching materials, it is 
planned to establish three curricu- 
lum centers, staffed by personne 
from universities and colleges a E 
state education agencies. Sites OF 
these centers have not yet been 
selected. 

Congressional approval will be 
sought for teacher-training inst~ 
tutes, comparable to those which 
have been established for guidance 
and foreign languages under ng 
NDEA. 


French Comics 
In a new, and believed unprece- 
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dented, method of utilizing the re- 
sources of a daily newspaper with 
the activities of the school system, 


The Ann Arbor (Mich.) News in 


; 


February started publication of a 
comic strip in French. 

The comic strip is designed to 
promote additional interest in the 
French language. French is taught 
in the Ann Arbor public school sys- 
tem starting in the fourth grade. 

The comic strip is drawn by a 
local artist and mother, Mrs. Mary 
E. Kincaid, and the situations are 
based on the story of Les Miser- 
ables. 


Automation Implications 
Scuoors and other educational in- 
stitutions will have to carry a heav- 
ier responsibility if automation is 
to bring a higher standard of living 
instead of more unemployment, ac- 
cording to Luther H. Evans, direc- 
tor of the NEA’s Project on the 
Educational Implications of Auto- 
mation. 

Dr. Evans summarized the think- 
ing of 60 leaders in education, in- 
dustry, science, labor, research, and 


_ the government who met at a sym- 


posium held in Washington in July 
under the auspices of the NEA 
Automation Project. 

Dr. Evans stated that “one edu- 
cation” isn’t going to be sufficient 
to carry people through the num- 
ber of jobs they will be holding in 
one lifetime. “Education,” he pre- 
dicted, “is going to be a ‘cradle to 
grave’ affair. It is up to the schools 
to lay the basis for a wide range of 
learning and to create a taste for 
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learning. It will be up to industry 
to finance on-the-job training.” 


Dates or THE MONTH: 


Mar. 4-7, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mar. 9-14, National Science Teach- 
ers Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mar. 24-28, Department of Elemen- 
Le ge sen Principals, NEA, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mar. 25-30, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Dates or THE Cominc MONTHS: 


April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 8-14, National Library Week. 

12-14, National School Boards 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

15-18, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
April 16-19, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
16-19, American Personnel 


and Guidance Association, Chicago, 
Il. 


April 22-27, Association for Child- 
Education International, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
April 24-27, National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, Detroit, Mich. 
April 24-28, Council for Exception- 
al Children, Columbus, Ohio. 
May 20-23, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Portland, Ore. 


July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo. e 


—= New Educational Materials === 


Social Aspects of Education: 
A Casebook. Edited by Ed- 
ward T. Ladd and William C. 
Sayres. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xi + 388. $5.75. 

In a community where the mayor 
appoints individuals to the board of 

ucation, a high-school teacher wins 

election as mayor, defeating a mem- 
ber of the board of education for the 
office. The board nds the mayor- 
teacher from his teaching duties, hold- 
ing that there is a conflict of interests 
with one man holding both posts. 
Protesting students leave their class- 
room, the mayor sends them back; in- 
dividual citizens, community groups, 
local factions, and officials at the state 
level all become involved in the situ- 
ation. 

The above is only one of 22 actual 
events reported in this book. 

While not all so intricate and un- 
usual as the teacher-mayor complex, 
the case studies reported tell a story of 
the cultural and social forces in ‘this 
sy Os ey act on students, teach- 
ers, administrators, and citizens of a 
community. In all, the book is a pan- 
orama of American education in ac- 
tion. Individual students, teachers— 
the entire casts of the various and dif- 
fering American communities—come 
alive and play their roles as the social 
forces at work today are portrayed 
with the school as the setting. 

The case histories, reported in a 
realistic manner, range from the sen- 
sational to the prosaic. There are ac- 
counts of events following desegrega- 
tion of a high school, of controversies 
about curriculum change, and several 
of conflicts between local groups and 
state departments of education con- 


cerned with improving standards, 

There is ample dem phic and 
statistical data so that the book should 
be of value as 


a text, and the di 
tached viewpoint of the reporting dos 


not conceal the drama inherent in the 
events. The book should find a reader- 
ship outside the classrooms. 


Modern Education for the Jun- 
ior High School Years. Wil- 
liam Van Til, Gordon F. Vars, 
and John H. Lounsbury. Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., 1961. Pp. 527. 

This is a comprehensive up-to-date 
text dealing with education for the 
junior-high-school years. Thorough 
coverage is given to history and de- 
velopment, psychological and philo- 
sophical foundations, teaching me- 
thodology (with a chapter on extra- 
curricular activities), guidance, etc. 

There is a detailed description of 
content and method of teaching in 
the core curriculum and separate sec- 
tions dealing with science, mathemat- 
ics, foreign languages, physical edu- 
cation, industrial arts, the fine arts, 
music, and homemaking. There are 
extensive suggestions for improving 
teaching techniques and for gathering, 
organizing, and using resource mate- 
rials. There is commentary on recent 
developments including educationa 
technology, the junior-high school’s 
role in teaching about values amid 
social controversies of our time (book 
and movie censorship, school integra- 
tion, United Nations membership. 
etc.), and the interest and emphasis on 
education, 


Letters to My Teacher. Dago- 
bert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc» 
1961. Pp. 105. $2.75. 

This is a collection of essays at 
ly critical of schools and educatio: 
practices for failing to improve rela- 
tions among human beings. Interna 
tionally, historically, and education- 
ally comprehensive in scope, the au- 
thor aims point blank at social values 
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and the influence (or lack of influ- 
ence) that education works on man’s 
relationship to man. 

“What we see in the wide realm of 
the Soviet Empire is only a magnifica- 
tion of Caesarean pedagogy: training 

į in the subjects that can be used most 

' efficiently in the obtaining of Caesar- 
ean goals, with major emphasis on 
military science and economic dom- 
ination.” 

From comments as above to testing 
programs in American schodis Fars 
sional and school athletics, a racial 
issues the pungent content ranges 
swiftly over the social landscape. 


Graduate Education: A Cri- 
tique and a Program. Oliver 
C. Carmichael. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. 
ix + 218. $4.50. 

The author spent two years visiti 
40 universities as part of a study 
problems confronting American grad- 
uate education in this country. He 
says: 

“  , I have been forced to the 

conclusion . . . that critical problems 

Y of graduate education can never 
solved without reorganization. I have 
found, therefore, no alternative to 
making a specific recommendation that 
graduate schools be given greater 


autonomy, greater ec Pare Yn and 
jority. Under the present 


greater aui 
organization, basic reforms are not 
possible.” 

The book is in two parts: Part one 
is “A Critique;” and two is “A 
Program,” Not a historical nor a sta- 
tistical report, the book is a frank dis- 
cussion of administrative and organ- 
izational weaknesses of the graduate 
education process. Reminding the 
reader repeatedly of the increasing 
enrolment and increasing importance 
of education at the graduate level, 
Carmichael makes recommendations 
and suggestions for reorganization of 


graduate education programs. 
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Formerly t of the Camegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Oliver C. Carmichael is 
now a consultant to the Ford Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 


Curriculum Planning for the 
Gifted. Edited by Louis A. 
Fliegler. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xii + 414. $9.00. 

This book is designed for teachers, 
administrators, and = 
responsibility for 


Contributors to the book, in addi- 
tion to the editor, include Alexander 
Capruso, W. E. Knuth, W. Lambert 
Brittain, H. Stewart Moredock. 
P. Sofietti, Ruth Strang, Joseph Leese, 
Walter B. Alfred Collette, 
Foster Grossnickle, Hedwig O. Preg- 
ler, John Burdick, and J. Stanley Mar- 


Values and Ideals of American 
Youth. Edited by Eli Ginz- 
berg. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xii 
+ 338. $6.00. 

This book contains the final collec- 
tion of papers from the Golden An- 
niversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 
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The book deals with three major 
areas concerning American youth: 
“Development and Adaptability,” 
“Problem Areas,” and “Values in 
Transition.” 

Part One discusses the favorable 
and unfavorable conditions contribut- 
ing to development of the individual, 
dealing with special problems of the 
older adolescent, EE sexual 
mores, increasing importance of high- 
er education, ete. 

Part Two examines the significance 
of the automobile; minority inter- 
group relations; youth and pm 
raphy; delinquency; and specific prob- 
lems of migratory workers. 

Part Three investigates modern 
standards and ideals of both children 
and adults and the lack of commit- 
ment to either by many people. One 
contributor contends that our values 
are intact and refutes the view that 
Qur society is characterized by an 
“unprecedented moral decline.” An- 
other writes, “The nondirected person 
caring little for the freedom to choose 
between being ‘other’ or ‘inner’ di- 
rected represents a threat to society 
that is reaching frightening propor- 
tions,” 

Eli Ginzberg, editor of this book, 
is director of the Conservation of Hu. 
man Resources Project, and Professor 
of Economics at Columbia University. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


McNally & 
. 96. $2.95. 


nor. ona: Rand McNally & Com- 


pany, 1961. Pp. 144, $2.50, 
Si Grades K-6; No. 5. Weath- 
er. Curriculum B 2e, New York 
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110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y, 
$.50. 

Independent Activities for Creative 
Learning. Helen Fisher Darrow and 
R. Van Allen. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1961. Pp. ix + 
110. $1.25. No. 21 in the Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching series. 

Children’s Books to Enrich the So- 
cial Studies for the Elementary 
Grades. Helen Huus. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1961. Pp. x + 196. $2.50 

aperbound). 3 
Pape Son of Liberty. Alice Fleming. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 
1961. Pp. 184. $3.50. A story of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

I Want to Be a Scientist. Carla 
Greene. Chicago: Childrens Press, 
1961. Pp. 28. $2.00. i 

Science Equipment and Materials 
for Elementary Schools. Albert Piltz. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 
28, 1961. Pp. vi + 66. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.30. : 

Creative Dramatics. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1961. Pp. 48: 
$.75. 


SECONDARY 

Word Clues. Book I. Stanford E. 
Taylor, et al. Huntington, N.Y.: Edu- 
cational Developmental Laboratories, 
1961, First of a series of vocabulary 
development books programed for in- 
denam learning. Contains 30 a 
sons of 10 words each for Grade 9. 
$1.80. 5 

Frontiers of Secondary Education. 
Edited by Paul M. Halverson. Sy- 
racuse, .Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1961. Pp. v + 74. $1.75, pape! 
bound. 


Make the Team in Basketball. Clair 
Bee. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 


1961. Pp. 119. 
Our World through the Ages. (Se 


ond Edition.) Nathaniel Platt and 
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Muriel Jean Drummond. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xx + 732. $5.60. 

Trailblazer of American Science; 
The Life of Joseph Henry. Sarah R. 
Riedman. Chicago: Rand McNally & 

| Company, 1961. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Story of Our Land and People. (Re- 
vised Edition.) Glenn W. Moon and 
Don C. Cline. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
viii + 760. $5.32. 

Riders of the Wind. Rene Guillot. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1961. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

Story of America. (Revised Edition.) 

E Ralph Volney Harlow and Herman 
M. Noyes. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 
822. $5.60. 


COLLEGE 
Placement Services for Personnel in 
Higher Education. Lanora G. Lewis. 


7? 


Policy 
David B. Austin and Will French 
Columbia University; J. Dan Hull, 


Always highly respected—now thoro 
phasizes the new roles of the high 


U.S. Office of Education Bulletin OE- 
53013. Pp. v + 36. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.30. 

University Adult Education in the 
Arts; A Descriptive View of Programs. 
Freda H. Goldman. Chicago: Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
‘Adults, 1961. Pp. vii + 72. $1.00. 

Factors Related to College Attend- 
ance. Robert H. Beezer and Howard 
F. Hjelm. U.S. Office of Education 
Cooperative Research Monograph No. 
8, OE-54023. Pp. vi + 42. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.20. 


GENERAL 
A Treasury of Modern Asian Stor- 
ies. Edited by Daniel L. Milton and 
William Clifford. On the Nature of 
Man. John Langdon-Davies. New 
York: The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1961. Pp. 237 


AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


and Practice, 3rd Ed. 

(Emeritus), both of Teachers College, 
U. S. Office of Education 

ughly revised—this new edition em- 
school in our industrial democracy. 


Every aspect of this important subject is covered—staffing, departmentaliz- 


ing, scheduling, reporting pupil progress, 
relations, developing the curriculum, 
sive suggestions based on realistic experience. Jan. 1962, 608 pp., $7.00 


THE PLANNING OF CHANGE 


Readings in the Applie 
Warren G. Bennis, M.LT.; Kenneth D. Benne and Robert Chin, both of 


Boston University 
106 readings, drawin 


and maintained. Extensive critic: 
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on all the 


sciences, show how p anned chang 
al and theoretical introductions by the 


improving school-community 
budgeting—with practical, progres- 


d Behavioral Sciences 


major disciplines of the behavioral 
e is created, implemented, evaluated, 


editors provide continuity. 1961, 794 pp-» $8.50 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, N.Y. 
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and 224. $.50 each. Two new orig- 
inal Mentor books, paperback. 

The Education Ax Teachers: Cer- 
tification. Washington, D.C.: The Na- 
tional Education Association, 1961. 
Pp. x + 367. $3.50. A report of the 
1960 San Diego conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards, 
NEA. 

International Directory of Teachers’ 
Associations. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 127. $3.50. 
A Unesco publication. 

Keys to Quality. Lewis E. Harris 
and Clyde B. Moore. Evanston, Ill.: 
National School Boards Association, 
1961. Pp. 48. $1.00. The fourteenth 
and final booklet in the “Quest for 
Quality” series, a joint project of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the National School 
Boards Association. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 
1960-61; Administrative Practices in 
Urban School Districts, 1958-59; The 
Pupil’s Day in Court: Review of 1960; 
and The Teacher’s Day in Court: Re- 
view of 1960. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
Division, 1961. Pp. 52, 73, 51, and 
46, respectively. $.75 each. New NEA 
Research Report booklets. 

Revenue Programs for the Public 
Schools in the United States, 1959-60; 
and Current Expenditures Per Pupil 
in Public School Systems—Urban 
School Systems, 1958-59. U.S. Office 
of Education. 1961. Pp. vii + 79 and 
v + 82. Available from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $.55 and $.50, respectively. 

The Federalist Papers. Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay. New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 559. $.75, paperback. A 
new edition with introduction, table 
of contents, and index of ideas by 
Clinton Rossiter. 

Historical Atlas of the World. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1961. Pp. 40. $1.00. 


Ex Litteris 


(comments from 
our readers) 


Dear Sir: 


I have come across your maga- 
zine, THE EDUCATION DIGEST, and 
I read some of its articles. I found 
it to be an interesting and stimu- 
lating publication. I work as a 
teacher in a missionary school in 
Lebanon and I am partly respons- 
ible for some administrative work 
connected with promotion and 
grades. I feel your magazine will 
be of great help to me. 


Joseph M. Mansour, 

The National Evangelical 
Institute, 

Sigon, Lebanon. 


Dear Sir: 


Grouping, ability grouping, clas- 
sification of students seem to be a 
strong factor in our educational . 
philosophy today. Here at San 
Leandro High we are trying to de- 
velop an academic program for the 
average or “M” student. 

I noted in your September 1961 
issue an article, “Grouping, What 
Have We Learned?” that made 
sense in the problem of grouping. 
However, our problem is to investi- 
gate further any work being done 
for the “M” student and then de- 
velop a program for our secondary 
students. We are investigating the 
Richmond Plan. Do you have any 
more information regarding this 
area? 

I am impressed by your maga- 
zine, THE EpucATION Dicest, and 
hope you continue your good work. 


Robert M. Lenz, 
San Leandro High School, 
San Leandro, Calif. 
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Planning © 
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Covers all planning problems 
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“purchasing information, sug- 
gested shop layouts, and many 
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_ 223 Pages $4.50 


= New School Construction? This Book Can Help. 


Packed with information from men who know school shops from years of 
on-the-spot experience. They share their practical “know-how” with you on 
all principles of shop planning, dealing with matters of storage and handling 
of tools and supplies (lumber, solvents, and gasoline, for example) according 
‘to all safety, legal, and educational considerations. 


Improving Present Program? Here’s a Guidebook. 
| A complete section dealing with requisitioning and buying in today’s market. 
Many “tips” helpful in purchasing for a modest general shop or an extensive 
technical program. 

PLUS: 
The most comprehensive tool and equipment lists between two covers available 
today. Guides you in planning (not guessing) the proper quantity ond quality 
of tools and equipment for programs ranging from simple crafts to post-high- 
school technicol-vocational courses. Lists are compiled from authoritative edu- 
Cational sources around the nation. Specifies number, size, etc., for all subjects 
with recommendations according to class size. 
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administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 
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This 
boy 

is 
finding 
out 
what 
reading 
really 
E T 


e His book is a first Pre-Primer, SALLY, DICK, 
AND JANE. And already Peter knows that when he 
is really reading he can hear the characters in thes 
story talking, enter into their feelings of delight ~ ; 
or dismay. When he learns something new and 
interesting from a book, he is really reading. 


Helping children learn what reading is and how 
to do it—this is the purpose of the first-grade 
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: by-Helen M. Robinson, Marion Monroe, and A. Sterl Artley 
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Write for a free copy of a 34-page Prospectus 
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u To Deal with the Super patriots 
The Teachers Take a Birching 


Doxarp W. ROBINSON 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


? Phoe) ix, Arizona, area, re- SEETI ee T 
acterized in the Wash- Donald W. Robinson is Chairman, 
i Post as “The Valley of Department of Social Studies, Carl- 
is one stronghold of con- MOnt High School, Belmont, Cali- 
m in this country. The area fornia. Reported from Phi Delta 
an example of extremist Kappan, XLIII (February 1962), 
tives at loggerheads with 182-188. 
but not a typical ex- i eua 
s Union, of which he was a member. 
the extremists are back- The attorney, speaking of teachers, 
| by a phalanx of highly said, “A few of them are Commun- 
hard-core Americans who ists, and a great many are sympa- 
deplore the vigilante meth- _ thizers. It’s not their fault. They are 
heckling crowds but who, just the products of the thinking on 
less, believe this country is which they were raised. That's 
down the drain because of what we've got to change. The 
ination by liberals, and whose liberals have captured the state uni- 
stent antipathies include Har- versity, all except Dean Shofstall, 
the A.D.A., the income tax, who sponsors ‘Students United 
h Fromm, and the United Na- Against Communism.’ ” 
The articulate, respectable con- 
case, among many that  servatives in Phoenix, the pillars of 
cited, an attorney, a mem- society, some of whom are John 
‘a leading Phoenix law firm, Birch Society members and some 
successful fight for dismissal not, sound eminently reasonable 
her who criticized the film and ready to protect the civil lib- 
Abolition” at a PTA erties of all, as one listens to them 
The teacher also defend- one at a time. But they do not 
the American Civil Liberties check the rabble-rousers. They do 
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not use their considerable prestige 
to halt the pressures on teachers 
and school boards because they are 
in sympathy with the objectives of 
these pressures, even though they 
might personally flinch from using 
extremist tactics. 

It is not easy to assess the effect 
the conservative crusade is having 
on Arizona teachers. Arizonians are 
tough. They don’t scare easily and 
teacher morale has probably suf- 
fered less than it might have in a 
community farther removed from 
the old frontier. And perhaps Ari- 
zona teachers are a bit more con- 
servative than others to begin with. 
But the number of teacher dismis- 
sals and forced resignations as a 
result of attacks on teachers high- 
light what is perhaps the most seri- 
ous indictment of the literate con- 
servative position, its deviousness 
in deliberately confusing anti- 
liberal and anti-Communist cam- 
paigns. In order to enhance the 
patriotic appeal, it plays up fear, 
and it associates liberal ideas with 
Communist threats when it does 
not seriously believe that connec- 
tions exist. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Four hundred miles west, in the 
Los Angeles area, the tone is some- 
what different, not because the ex- 
tremists’ campaigns are less viru- 
lent, but because they lack the sup- 
port they enjoy in Phoenix of a 
monopoly conservative press and a 
tradition of respectable conserva- 
tism. In the Los Angeles area, the 
school incidents seem to assume 


that bizarre coloration that has be- 
come associated with that part of 
the state. Some examples: 

In Santa Barbara the Freeborn 
Club, admittedly a front for the 
John Birch Society, mailed an an- 
nouncement titled “Will, You Be 
Free To Celebrate Christmas in the 
Future?” to the eleventh- and 
twelfth-gradé students of the San 
Marcos High School. 

In the same city the American 
Opinion Library distributed con- 
servative literature overprinted 
with telephone numbers of “The 
Voice of Freedom.” Whoever called 
heard a recorded message opposing 
extension of teacher tenure and 
recommending a certain conserva- 
tive local radio commentator. 

A San Diego State College his- 
tory professor stated in a letter to 
the Los Angeles Times, “I know 
one teacher who was reprimanded 
by her principal for stating in class 
that the USSR is larger in area than 
the United States; a parent had 
complained.” 

A Los Angeles grand jury issued 
a report questioning the objectivity 
and value of a mock UN Assembly 
conducted by seventh-grade stu- 
dents. The Los Angeles Times 
pointed out editorially, “For some 
reason, the original critics of the 
mock assembly did not bother to 
present their arguments to the 
school board. Their complaint— 
which may be entirely valid—was 
given instead to the grand jury- 
They went to the wrong place.” 

In California, where the anti- 
Communist clamor is so strong, it 
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inevitable that a demand 
hould arise for the state-wide com- 
‘pulsory adoption of an approved 
Outline for the teaching of the vir- 
‘tues of capitalism and the vices of 
opmmunism. A 13-man commission 
is now wrestling with the problem. 
As soon as it was announced that 
the state was officially interested in 
ing about communism in the 
‘schools, the State Department of 
Education was deluged with let- 
ters, mostly prescriptive, and most- 
ly critical of the laxity of the schools 
in their anti-Communist posture. 
Dne correspondent proposed that 
we forthwith cease all reference to 
the American Revolution, since im- 
mature students might associate the 
Same virtuous qualities of the 
merican Revolution with the Rus- 
Sian Revolution. Instead, he sug- 
gested, let us refer always to the 
War for American Independence. 
__ There is no shortage of examples 
Of similar nature where patrioteers 
have attempted by pressure tactics 
to influence the operation of the 
chools, including attacks on cur- 
Ticulum, subject-matter content, 
and literature. But an extensive list- 
ing deviates from the main issue, 
which is, what should we do? 


WHO IS A PATRIOT? 


_ The questions are: When do we 
ignore and when do we respond to 
accusations from the lunatic fringe? 
Where is the dividing line between 
active citizen participation in 
School affairs, which we encourage, 
and vigilante pressures or med- 
dling, which we resent? How far 
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should we go in acceding to com- 
munity pressures to decide what 
constitutes proper pariotic proced- 
ures in the schools? Who is a pa- 
triot? 

The answers are not simple, and 
in many important particulars they 
will vary from district to district. 
Since the democratic process re- 
quires that all views be stated and 
restated and restated, it might be 
appropriate here to recall a number 
of the caveats with which we are 
already familiar. 

Schoolmen should retain a sober- 
ing awareness that they have not 
succeeded too well in their goal of 
education for responsible active 
citizenship. The leaders and the 
followers of extremist groups are, 
by and large, products of the pub- 
lic schools, products who were pre- 
cocious in some of the less com- 
mendable qualities, exaggerating 
pride in selfexpression at the ex- 
pense of intellectual effort. They 
are still shirking the intellectual job 
and deriving a vicarious sense of 
participation from their presence 
in the jeering section. 

Schoolmen should learn to ac- 
cept criticism and dissent, perhaps 
even personal attack, as evidence of 
a functioning democracy. Teachers 
should be able to absorb some crit- 
icism—even some sharp and unfair 
criticism—without crying “foul.” 
When teachers too quickly admit 
to feeling pressured, they are con- 
fessing a lack of faith in their ad- 
ministrators, school boards, profes- 
sional associations, and in the ulti- 
mate good sense of the American 
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public. Any teacher fearful of hav- 
ing his teaching reviewed in the 
court of public opinion may be de- 
ficient in his faith in democracy— 
and that is the same charge he is 
leveling at the Birchers. 

The muzzling of teachers must 
be prevented, but not by the muz- 
zling of the patriotic groups. The 
name-calling campaigns must be 
countered, but not by name-calling. 
The emotionalized hate-fear at- 
tacks must be met, but not in kind. 

The dedicated member of a lib- 
eral group, bristling with anger 
when it is labeled a Communist 
front, is sometimes the loudest in 
retorting with charges of fascism. 
We must be fearless in reply, but 
we must be precise and accurate. 
Otherwise, a basic philosophical 
struggle degenerates into a mud- 
slinging contest. 

We must no more judge conserv- 
atism by the extremists than we 
should judge liberalism by its 
crackpots. But we must meet 
school-community situations as they 
arise, and today they are frequently 
the result of John Birch Society 
types of activities. 


THE PRESSURES 


It is the situations created by ex- 
tremists that place strains on com- 
munity relations, on school effec- 
tiveness, and on democratic faith. 
For even when a teacher under 
attack receives the standard expres- 
sions of support from his superin- 
tendent and school board, he is still 
subject to inner pressures. This 
teacher becomes a victim of a war 


of nerves and is incapable of de- 
voting full energy to teaching. He 
can never be sure when pressures 
on the superintendent may become 
too strong, or when the board will 
withdraw its support to mollify an 
important segment of the commun- 
ity. This teacher, if he has not 
attained tenure, cannot foretell 
when he might be told with regrets 
that he has become too controver- 
sial and his usefulness to the com- 
munity has ended. 

This has happened to a number 
of teachers and has been a gen- 
uine threat to many more. This is 
the pressure from the conservative 
organizations that causes concern. 

Whenever the extremists launch 
an irresponsible attack, it should 
be met with the most responsible 
rebuttal that can be offered. If any 
teacher is unfairly dismissed, the 
responsibility rests squarely with 
the superintendent and the board. 
They were selected to meet pres- 
sures and to administer the schools 
fairly. If they fail in an important 
instance, and if the democratic pro- 
cess is healthy in the community, 
they will not be chosen for another 
term. 

One specific case is pertinent 
here. In Fullerton, California, & 
counselor was subjected to a per- 
sistently abusive campaign of let- 
ters, phone calls, and demands for 
his dismissal, based on three 
charges: membership in the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union; former 
membership, while an undergradu- 
ate, in American Youth for Democ- 
racy, and permitting a controversial 
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figure to address a meeting of the 
ACLU in his home. 

The attack was so severe that 
it prompted a joint investigation by 
the California Teachers Association 
and the NEA’s Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through 
Education. The report of the joint 
commission applauded the Fuller- 
ton school board and administration 
for their continued support of this 
counselor in the face of repeated 
attacks. The report offered a clear 
set of recommendations to the 
board of trustees which might 
profitably be adopted elsewhere: 

Adopt a clear-cut policy regard- 


ing academic freedom and rights of 
teachers. 


_Establish regular procedures for 
airing citizens’ complaints. 

Seek general understanding of 
the school’s program and goals. 

Take prompt action on all com- 
plaints, supporting the staff fully 
until facts are presented to justify 
withdrawal of support. 


Freedom of Intelligence 


@ Our least favorite 
in Publisher’ Weekly, 


Intelligent administration of wise 
policies along these lines can re- 
duce but cannot remove tensions. 
Tensions always accompany 
change, and today the tempo of 
change is accelerating. 

The birth of the atomic age 
complicated our loyalties by mak- 
ing more imperative the relaxation 
of traditional concepts of national 
honor and survival in favor of a 
new commitment to human honor 
and survival. 

The tragedy is that we learned 
to build the bomb before we 
learned to control our emotions. If 
we are to meet our challenges suc- 
cessfully—the Birchers, the Soviets, 
and the bomb—we must learn fast 
how to examine our own inner feel- 
ings and act confidently at a ra- 
tional level, free of the compulsive 
fears, enervating guilt, and irration- 
al hostility that permeate so much 
of human behavior. ° 


quote of the month, appearing 
was from J. Evetts Haley, rancher, 


writer, and sometime teacher of Canyon, Tex., who is head 
of an organization known as “Texans for America,” now 
engaged in censoring history books. “The stressing of both 


sides of a controversy,” said Haley, 


“only confuses the 


young and encourages them to make snap judgments based 


on insufficient evidence. 


Until they are old enough to 


understand both sides of a question, they should be taught 
only the American side.”—Cleveland Amory in Saturday 


Review. 


e It is characteristic of our times that the modern 
educator with a conscience must give some of his time to 
meeting reactionary forces which would censor the free 
use of intelligence in the public schools.—William Van Til 
in The Making of a Modern Educator. 
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What Is Our Task? 


The Whole Child: A Fresh Look 


Haroip TAYLOR 
In Saturday Review 


Jue real quarrel between the 
conservatives and liberals in edu- 
cation is about the kind of society 
they wish to live in. Conservatives 
want more control over children 
and more stability in the society; 
liberals want more freedom and 
more change. 

This issue is seldom put in these 
terms. Instead, each is inclined to 
attack and defend such abstractions 
as “progressive education” and “the 
philosophy of John Dewey.” 

The conservatives criticize and 
maintain that the child should be 
taught the hard subjects under 
hard discipline. On the other hand, 
progressive ideas and programs are 
too often defended by their pro- 
ponents as if the critics had no 
right to raise questions, as if the 
ideas and practices on which their 
theories rest were valid for all time, 
The progressives must become pro- 
gressive again. There is merit in 
criticism of a false liberalism that 
tries to overcome intellectual and 
social inequality by smothering it 
in sentiment. 

There are differences in the ca- 
pacities of children and there are 
differences in their social status. 
The children know it, their parents 
know it, their teachers know it. The 
task of the educator, liberal or 
otherwise, is to deal directly with 


eee 
Harold Taylor, formerly President 
of Sarah Lawrence College, now 
devotes his time to research and 
writing. Reported from Saturday 
Review, LXIV (December 16, 

1961), 42-43, 57-58. 
a ee 
these differences and to take the 
children where they are. 

The conservative’s program of 
higher academic standards and 
more subject matter misses the en- 
tire point; the problem of the slum 
child is a total problem. If the slum 
child is also a Negro, Puerto Rican, 
a Mexican, he is segregated social- 
ly, economically, physically, 
mentally all at once. The problem 
is poverty—cultural, intellectual, 
economic, and emotional poverty. 

The educator must go to the 
root of the matter, and he must 
deal with the whole child. The 
root is in the social and economic 
conditions in which the child exists. 
He must think of education as a 
total process in which the condi- 
tions of society deeply affect the 
child’s mind, the level of his 
achievement, and the range of his 
possibilities. 

It is no longer permissible to say 
that the social environment of 
child is not the problem of the edi 
cator, that it belongs to city p! 
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ners, social workers, economists, 
housing experts, or society. It be- 
longs to everyone, but most of all 
to the educator. He is not merely 
a personnel manager or an admin- 
istrator, though he may have those 
duties. He is a social and intellec- 
tual leader and he begins to exer- 
cise his leadership when he recog- 
nizes the conditions of his society 
and brings to bear on them the 
force of a humanitarian philosophy. 


WHERE BOTH HAVE FAILED 


It is in exactly this matter that 
conservatives and liberals alike 
have failed; the conservatives by 
turning their backs on it and con- 
cerning themselves with the intel- 
lectually “well-to-do” and cultiva- 
tion of an elite; the liberals by 
failing to extend into practice the 
implications of their own philoso- 
phy. 

The conservatives have been 
quite clear in their view that edu- 
cation is a stabilizing force, con- 
cerned with transmission of the cul- 
ture from generation to generation, 
and acting as a sorting device for 
the social classes. The liberals have 
been equally clear that education 
is an instrument of social change, 
through which a society may re- 
form itself on the initiative of its 
citizens, 

In practice, liberals and conserv- 
atives have addressed themselves 
of late, not to the deeper questions 
of social and cultural change, but 
to a narrow range of emotional 
problems to be found in the young 
and to the development of new 
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techniques for learning. They have 
tended to equate democracy with 
tolerance and good feeling, while 
the real questions have to do with 
the extension of democracy itself. 

With education today publicly 
regarded as an instrument of na- 
tional policy (a dangerous and 
misleading assumption), we place 
our main emphasis on classifying 
and selecting for special treatment 
the already scholastically able stu- 
dents, rather than tackling the big- 
ger question of how to correct the 
social and economic conditions 
that stunt children’s intellectual 
growth in the first place. A dra- 
matic instance of this neglect of 
the main issue is our failure to pro- 
vide even a minimal basis for 
financing education through federal 
aid. We have put the money into 
a $50 billion military budget, be- 
cause that is where we think the 
national interest lies. 


REAL NATIONAL INTEREST 


More correctly, our national in- 
terest lies in the construction of a 
strong and vigorous educational 
system, reaching into the entire 
range of the country’s population 
for discovery and encouragement 
of every talent existing there. Some 
of our most promising youths are 
found in the city slums, in Negro 
ghettos of the southern states, and 
in the industrial areas of the north 
where only half the children finish 
high school. Some of the most tal- 
ented are not in school at all. 

We have the money and we 
must spend it in massive amounts 
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to clear out the educational slums, 
to take the action that will give 
us schools and communities across 
the country which are truly inte- 
grated in a racial, economic, and 
social democracy. 

Presently, our policies are con- 
structing a class system, not a 
democracy. 


NEW PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


The time has come for a new 
progressive movement that can 
push once more to the front edge 
of educational and social change. 
Some are already there—educators 
like those who began their pioneer 
work at the George Washington 
High School in New York, where 
education of the child in a de- 
pressed area was considered a total 
problem, not merely a lack of high 
IQ levels in the student body. 

The main effort was to enrich 
the child’s total experience by using 
New York City and its arts and cul- 
ture as the educational environ- 
ment, by extending range of pos- 
sibility for all children beyond the 
limits of their local streets, by 
reaching out to the children and 
their parents with sympathetic 
guidance and improved instruction 
in every segment of the curriculum. 

The success of that project, now 
grown to the Higher Horizons pro- 
gram and spreading through similar 
efforts around the country, is a 
clear sign of the direction we must 
go. The success is to be measured, 
not by how many children formerly 
educationally deprived now attend 
college, but by how all children in 


school are helped to the limits of 
their particular talent, and how 
the community is enriched and 
changed by the increase in knowl- 
edge and the lift in attitude. 


NEW CONCEPT 


Others in the vanguard for a new 
progressive movement are found 
among those pressing toward a new 
conception of the child’s mind and 
his capacity to learn. They are men — 
and women who, like Jerome Brun- 
er in his experimental work at 
Harvard, are dealing directly with 
children to find the best ways in 
which they can learn, and who 
collaborate with university scholars 
and teachers from the schools to 
infuse the subject matter of the 
curriculum with ideas drawn from 
modern discoveries in science, 
mathematics, literature, and the 
arts. 

Too often in the past, those pro- 
gressives who worked with the 
whole-child concept made their 
own separation of the intellect from 
the emotions, and the child from 
his society, by placing primary em- 
phasis on the child’s psychic secur- 
ity and emotional comfort. Even- 
tually the original concept was cor- 
rupted by use and misuse into 
something no longer recognizable. 

There are many who have ac- 
cepted modern ideas without un- 
derstanding them, and who have 
developed a simple-minded psy- 
chology which holds that as long. 
as there is good feeling and “warm 
relationships, there is healthy emo- 
tional development. What may v 
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well happen here is that you get 
neither emotional nor intellectual 
maturity, but instead sloppy work, 
under achievement, and unstable 
emotions. The removal of authority 
and of critical judgment on the part 
of the teacher may leave the child 
to wallow in a mass of indecision. 
The child may begin to feel that 
he must be forgiven everything, 
and failure to meet sensible stand- 
ards may be called by dozens of 
forgiving psychological names. 


LEGITIMATE CRITICISM 


The conservatives are now legiti- 
mate in their criticism of that kind 
of “adjustment” which adjusts 
moral and intellectual scruples right 
out of the educational situation. It 
is wise for a child to know that 
there are certain things to which a 
teacher and a society should not 
be expected to adjust. But, the 
conservatives who argue for more 
discipline, harder subjects, and 
more of them, seldom pause to 
think about actual consequences 
concerning the children. What they 
are likely to get is elimination of a 
large number of children who can’t 
do the work. This converts the sub- 
jects into testing devices to screen 
out those who can’t do the work 
well. It may also assure that these 
Subjects will contain little nourish- 
ment for the intellectual life of the 
children who can. 

As a result there are extraordi- 
nary pressures on the child from 
all sides—from his parents, from 
the community, and from the test- 
ing program of the school. Such 
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pressures do little more than de- 
stroy the possibility of his genuine 
intellectual growth, since the neces- 
sities of testing inhibit the enjoy- 
ment of ideas and the deeper con- 
sideration of their meaning. 

The conservatives, after calling 
for more discipline, denounce the 
progressives for wanting the op- 
posite, for wanting to pamper chil- 
dren, cater to their interests, and 
leave them undisciplined. The kind 
of teaching the critics describe is 
not progressive teaching, it is simp- 
ly bad teaching. 

Progressive theory does not call 
for sacrificing intellectual achieve- 
ment to emotional well-being or to 
superficial game-playing. It calls 
for intellectual activity to which the 
child can commit himself; it calls 
for practical experience with the 
arts, sciences, and society; it calls 
for consideration of the child’s ca- 
pacity to learn and of the stage of 
learning he has reached. It holds 
that the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum must be designed in such 
a way that it nourishes the intellec- 
tual growth of the child and gives 
him a chance to handle ideas for 
himself. 

The trouble with much of the 
elementary and high-school curricu- 
lum is not that it has been con- 
structed by progressives, but that 
it has not kept pace with the child’s 
ability to learn. It has fallen behind 
that ability, partly because too 
little attention has been paid to 
the child as an individual, thus 
striking an average of standard 
material, and partly because too 
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little attention has been paid to the 
intellectual content of the curricu- 
lum itself. 

Beneath this is a deeper cause— 
the lack of sustained attention by 
scholars in the sciences and the arts 
to the intellectual quality of the 
entire public-school curriculum. 
Therefore the content of the cur- 
riculum has seldom been refreshed 
by the first-rate minds in contemp- 
orary scholarship. 


FOR A STRONG CURRICULUM 


The establishment of a strong 
curriculum with serious intellectual 
content is not a question of adding 
more subject matter in order to give 
children more to do, or to make the 
curriculum “harder.” It is a ques- 
tion of holding in one’s mind a 
double image of what the curricu- 
lum must be and what it must do. 
The educator must, therefore, have 
an image of the child in the reality 
of his school and his society, at a 
particular stage in the child’s life, 
and in relation to all the parts of 
that life. Once endowed with this 
empathy, the educator must then 
be a scholar who is deeply edu- 
cated in a field of knowledge he has 
mastered, and must be concerned 
that the learner be able to come to 
terms with that field. 

The task is not simply to make 
things easy for the child, but rath- 
er to build a curriculum in such a 
way that the child is able to learn 
from it, to enjoy it, to work with it. 
Out of such work comes intellectual 
discipline. 

We must be clear about this. It 


is the deepest point of difference 
between liberal and conservative 
ideas, and it goes to the ultimate 
questions of social and moral phil- 
osophy. 

The conservatives say, in effect, 
teach the basic traditional subjects, 
teach them straight, teach them 
early. There are facts, ideas, and 
subjects which everyone must 
know; the children who grasp these 
readily should be recognized and 
rewarded, should be assigned to 
the best teachers, while the rest 
should be recognized for what they 
are—inferior in mental ability. 

The conservative is really argu- 
ing against the compassion of the 
liberal, who wishes to shield the 
child from punitive devices, from 
the structures of authority, and the 
destructive effects of competition, 
both intellectual and social, until 
the child is strong enough to estab- 
lish a true character of his own. He 
may then be discovered to have 
become tough-minded, disciplined 
in independence, while retaining 
his sensitivity. To this end, the 
curriculum must be a means 
through which each child may be- 
come engaged in serious intellectual 
action; it is the substance on which 
the child’s growth is nourished. 

Serious intellectual effort is a joy 
to the child. The discovery of facts 
and the creation of one’s own con- 
clusions are the ultimate joys of 
learning. The kind of society which 
makes this possible is one which re- 
spects the child for what he can do 
and does all that can be done to 
help him do it. S 
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Seven Significant Decisions 


How the Courts Are Changing the 


Educational Scene 


LEE O. GARBER 


In The Nation’s Schools 


1) 

W ITHIN the last 10 years, 
seven significant decisions by the 
courts of the land not only have 
become milestones in school law, 
but even more important, show 
how the courts are reacting to 
changes of a social, economic, and 
cultural nature. 

In 1954, when the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled against racial segrega- 
tion in public schools, a gradual 
evolution of judicial thinking cul- 
minated. It had begun with the 
separate but equal” doctrine first 
enunciated by the Supreme Court 
in 1896. In overthrowing this doc- 
trine, the Court demonstrated that 
it is not necessarily bound by prec- 
edent and that law, as found in 
judicial pronouncements, is not 
changeless. 

Education in the eyes of the 
Court, had become a dynamic 
force, and the Court had kept 
abreast of social change. 

We cannot turn the clock back,” 
the Court declared. We must con- 
sider public education in the light 
of its full development and its 
present place in American life . . .” 

The sequel to this decision was 
rendered a year later. In 1955, the 
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Court ordered that desegregation 
take place “with all deliberate 
speed.” There was no “blueprint” 
to be followed nor did the Court 
lay down any kind of hard and fast 
national pattern. It appears that 
the Court recognized the need to 
keep intact the basic premise un- 
derlying public education—educa- 
tion is a state function. 

Federal courts, in commenting 
on these two cases, seem to agree 
that they do not require integration, 
but only forbid segregation. 

In 1952, two years before the 
segregation ruling, the U.S., Su- 
preme Court rendered another de- 
cision of far-reaching consequence 
when it upheld the constitutionality 
of the New York “released-time” 
program for religious instruction. In 
1948 the Court had declared that 
the Champaign, Illinois, released- 
time program was unconstitutional. 
It distinguished between the two 
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cases on the basis of the facts in- 
volved. (The released time classes 
in Illinois were held in public- 
school buildings, while in New 
York they were not.) 

Because of strong dissenting 
opinions in the New York case 
(certain justices saw no “significant 
differences” between the facts of 
the two cases, contending that in 
both cases “state machinery” was 
being used for benefit of sectarian 
groups), the question may not be 
answered completely and more lit- 
igation may be expected. The main 
effect of this decision is that it 
leaves in doubt a question many 
thought was answered finally in 
the Illinois case. 


DISTRICT IMMUNITY 


The U.S. Supreme Court has not 
made all the important decisions 
regarding educational changes. In 
1959, the Illinois supreme court 
reached a decision considered to 
be a bench mark in judicial history. 
It held that the common law rule 
of school-district immunity from 
liability for tort was outmoded, and 
so overthrew it. 

Answering the argument that if 
the rule “is to be abolished it should 
be done by the legislature” and 
not by the courts, the Illinois court 
stated that the doctrine of school- 
district immunity was created by 
the courts, and therefore, the courts 
have both the power and the duty 
to abolish it if it no longer serves 
the public interest. 

The great importance of this 
case may be that it could touch off 


a chain reaction that will ultimate- 
ly make the common law rule ob- 
solete everywhere. Other states 
have enacted legislation making the 
rule a nullity, but in no other state 
have the courts ruled in opposition 
to the common law. 


TEACHERS UNIONS 


Another important case, involv- 
ing the right of teachers to organ- 
ize as labor unions, was decided by 
the Connecticut supreme court in 
1951. It stated that in the absence 
of a statute forbidding the right to 
organize there was no good reason 
why teachers, as government em- 
ployes, could not organize as labor 
unions if they so desired. 

It also held that, unless the stat- 
ute forbade the practice, the board 
may negotiate with a teachers’ 
union on matters of employment, 
providing the strike threat is ab- 
sent. It also said that “an agreement 
by the board to hire only union 
members would clearly be an il- 
legal discrimination.” Finally, it 
held that teachers may not strike as 
a means of enforcing their de- 
mands. 

In 1959, the Montana supreme 
court made an important ruling 
that added to our knowledge of 
teachers’ unions. The court did not 
find it necessary to rule on the 
legality of teachers’ unions, the 
right of the board to agree to em- 
ploy only teachers belonging to the 
union, or the right of a school board 
to enter into a collective bargaining 
agreement. It did hold that an 
agreement with a union in which 
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the board would not grant salary 
increases to teachers who refused to 
join the union was void when ap- 
plied to tenure teachers. 

Thus, the court ruled that 
“school trustees have no authority 
or power to discriminate between 
teachers employed as to the amount 
of salary paid to each because of 
their membership or lack of mem- 
bership in a labor union.” 

Finally, a 1959 ruling of the 
US. District Court, eastern division 
of Pennsylvania, is significant, be- 
cause it marks the first time a fed- 
eral court has ruled on the age-old 
question of the legality of Bible 
reading, 

The court held that a statute re- 
quiring that each school day begin 
with the reading of 10 verses from 
the Holy Bible without comment 
was unconstitutional. The court 
held that this constitutes a religious 
ceremony and, therefore, violates 
the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution made applicable to the 
states by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The cases reported, as well as 
many others during the past dec- 
ade, are evidence that law is not 
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changeless, and that the courts, 
when faced with entirely new con- 
ditions, attempt to adapt the law to 
them. Primarily they show that 
when conditions change, the courts 
are not reluctant to abandon prece- 
dent and beat new pathways; and 
when faced with unique questions 
growing out of social conditions, 
the courts attempt to consider such 
questions and their implications in 
arriving at decisions. 

They offer indisputable answers 
to those who would have us be- 
lieve that the practice of the courts, 
in following precedent, is reaction- 
ary in character and favors the 
status quo by creating a sort of edu- 
cational strait jacket. 

While courts seldom are called 
on to face such criticism squarely, 
they have not, when the occasion 
warranted, failed to speak directly 
to this point. Their pronouncements 
indicate that they must walk a 
tight-rope. They must follow prec- 
edent to a certain degree if law is 
to have stability, but they must not 
hesitate to depart therefrom, even 
to the extent of overruling every- 
thing they have previously held, 
when the need arises. ° 


behind other fields in fringe 


benefits, and the wide belief that job “extras” teachers 
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receive make up for their low salaries is not true. Educa- 
tion today is the follower rather than the leader in the 
field of fringe benefits. Such benefits as group health and 
life insurance, sick leave, personal and professional leaves 
of absence, and even retirement plans, have often become 
far more generous in business and government than in edu- 
cation.—From Fringe Benefits for Public School Personnel. 


Decisions on Adolescent Marriages 


The Courts and Married Students 


Howard A. MATTHEWS 
In School Life 


Be NTEREST currently is high in 
the subject of marriages among 
adolescent youths. Since many such 
marriages involve public-school stu- 
dents, the subject should be of par- 
ticular interest to teachers, admin- 
istrators, and school-board mem- 
bers. 

Some student marriages bring 
students and school-board mem- 
bers into court on opposite sides of 
the judge’s bench. There is every 
indication that there will be more 
student marriages, resulting in 
more litigation. 

In the nearly 100 years that have 
passed since the first court test of 
a statute relating to the admission 
to a public school of an applicant 
“ander 21 and unmarried,” courts 
of record have heard less than a 
dozen cases involving married stu- 
dents in the public schools. Two 
were heard in 1929; the others 
since World War II. 

An analysis of the decisions in 
each case suggests to me a grow- 
ing disposition of the courts to look 
with some favor on rules and regu- 
lations of boards of education limit- 
ing or restricting activities or at- 
tendance of married students and 
otherwise discouraging early mar- 
riages. 

Perhaps the most frequently 
cited decision of an appellate court 
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of record on the right of married 
students to attend public school is 
the one handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi in 1929. 
At issue was the right of a school 
board to bar a student from school 
solely on the basis of marriage. The 
board had passed the resolution 
under authority granted by the 
state to school boards to “suspend 
or dismiss pupils, when the best 
interests of the school make it 
necessary.” 

The case concerned a 15-year-old 
girl denied admittance to school 
for no other reason than that she 
was married. The court stressed the 
separate powers of the board of 
education and of the courts in these 
words: 


“The court will not consider 
whether such rules and regulations 
are wise or expedient, but merely 
whether they are a reasonable ex- 
ercise of the authority conferred 
upon the trustees by law. It is pe- 
culiarly within the province of the 
trustees to determine what things 
are detrimental to the successful 
management, good order, and dis- 
cipline of the schools in their 
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charge, and the rules required to 
produce those conditions.” 

In striking down the board’s reg- 
ulation, the court said: 

“It is argued that marriage 
emancipates a child from all par- 
ental control of its conduct as well 
as such control by the school au- 
thorities; and that the marriage re- 
lation brings about views of life 
which should not be known to un- 
married children; that a married 
child in the public schools will make 
known to its associates such views, 
which will therefore be detrimental 
to the welfare of the school. We 
fail to appreciate the force of the 
argument. Marriage is a domestic 
relation highly favored by the law. 
When the relation is entered into 
with correct motives, the effect on 
the husband and wife is refining 
and elevating rather than demoral- 
izing. Pupils associating in school 
with a child occupying such a rela- 
tion, it seems, would be benefitted 
instead of harmed.” 


In 1929 the Supreme Court of 
Kansas had to determine the rea- 
sonableness of the exclusion of a 
married girl from school for reasons 
of questionable conduct. Though 
the courts said that the right of 
every child to attend public school 
is always subject to reasonable reg- 
ulation, and that a “child who is 
of licentious or immoral character 
may be refused admission,” a ma- 
jority of its justices declared the 
board’s ruling invalid, stating: 

“... The evidence was insufficient 
to warrant the board in excluding 
Plaintiff’s daughter . . . It is the 
Policy of the state to encourage 
the student to equip himself with 
a good education. The fact that the 
plaintiff's daughter desired to at- 
tend school was of itself an indica- 
tion of character warranting favor- 
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able consideration. Other than the 
fact that she had a child conceived 
out of wedlock, no sufficient reason 
is advanced for preventing her 
from attending school.” 

However, three justices dissent- 
ed, contending that the judgment 
of the court “should not be sub- 
stituted for that of the board of 
education.” 

Not until 1946 did another court 
of record hear a case on the attend- 
ance of a married student. In that 
year the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana set aside the ruling of a juve- 
nile court, which had found a 15- 
year-old married girl to be truant 
for not attending school, thereby 
violating the compulsory-attend- 
ance law. The lower court had dis- 
regarded her plea that marriage 
gave her an exemption. 

The higher court found in the 
girls favor. In substance, the 
court's ruling means that a juvenile 
becomes an emancipated “minor” 
when he marries and is no longer a 
child in the sense that he is under 
the care and control of a parent, 
guardian, or other person respons- 
ible for his school attendance. 

This disposition was reaffirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
in 1959 when the court held that 
the marriage of a 14-year-old girl, 
although illegally performed, was 
valid and that she was not a “child” 
under parental or other control and, 
therefore, not subject to compul- 
sory-attendance laws. 

The court emphasized, as did the 
dissenting justices in Kansas in 
1929, that the court's responsibility 
is not to fix public policy but to 
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interpret whether the acts of pub- 
lic officials conform to the laws 
enunciating public policy. 


TEMPORARY EXCLUSION 


In 1957 the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee heard the first test in a 
court of record on the reasonable- 
ness of a school board’s temporary 
exclusion of married students from 
school under certain conditions. It 
found reasonable the board’s reso- 
lution excluding from school for 
the rest of the term students who 
marry during a term and excluding 
from the next term students who 
marry during the vacation. 

In deciding in favor of the school 
board—the case involved a young 
woman of 18 who married in Feb- 
ruary of her last year in high school 
—the court noted the fact that the 
board had acted on the advice of 
high-school principals of the coun- 


The Tennessee court apparently 
rejected the reasoning of the Mis- 
sissippi court in the McLeod case 
and accepted the opinion of the 
high-school principals that, at least 
for a limited time following mar- 
riage, the married student’s pres- 
ence in the school has an adverse 
effect on the morale and efficiency 
of the school. 

In distinguishing this case from 
the 1929 Mississippi case, the court 
declared: “Whatever else may be 
said of that case, it is distinguish- 
able from the instant case by the 
fact that the resolution there ad- 
judged unreasonable, hence void, 
expelled such marrying students 


permanently from the public 
schools.” (Author's italics.) 

In 1959, the Dallas, Texas, Court 
of Civil Appeals followed the rea- 
soning of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court and sustained a resolution by 
a local district that restricted activ- 
ities of married students. 

The case was brought by a mar- 
ried student barred from playing 
football. (He was hoping to win a 
college athletic scholarship.) He 
attacked the board's ruling as dis- 
criminatory, unreasonable, and un- 
constitutional in that, among other 
things, the resolution had been 
passed after his marriage. 

The court did not consider the 
opportunity to win an athletic 
scholarship a vested right. It held 
that football is extracurricular and 
not a part of the regular curriculum. 
In rejecting the student’s argument, 
the court said of the board’s resolu- 
tion, “Undoubtedly it had a direct 
relationship to the objectives sought 
to be accomplished by school au- 
thorities—that of discouraging the 
marriage of teen-age students.” 

The Dallas court’s decision up- 
held the principle that school 
boards have the power to make 
such reasonable regulations as they 
deem proper and the right to ex 
clusive management and govern- 
ment of the schools. 

The second appellate court case 
involving the right of school boards 
to restrict extraclass activities 0 
married students was heard by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan in 
1960. The court split 4 to 4 on an 
appeal from a decision of a circuit 
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court which found that a school 
district does not violate statutes 
guaranteeing equal opportunity to 
use public educational facilities by 
excluding married students from 
participating in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Although the equally di- 
vided vote has the practical effect 
of affirming the lower court's de- 
cision, the action does not establish 
legal precedent. 

A mandamus action was brought 
early in 1961 in an Ohio court of 
common pleas for reinstatement of 
a 16-year-old married student ex- 
cluded from school under a local 
district's rule requiring pregnant 
students to withdraw. The court 
sustained the board’s regulation, 
and emphasized the wide discre- 
tionary power of school boards in 
operating schools, and noted a sec- 
tion of an Ohio statute which per- 
mits exemption from compulsory 
attendance because of “bodily or 
mental conditions.” 

However, the court observed 
that public policy in Ohio requires 
that basic education “may not be 
frustrated or thwarted by boards 
of education by adopting a rule 
that marriage in and of itself will 
cause a child to be prohibited from 
attending school.” 


From the cases I have reviewed, 
it appears that there is developing 
a degree of uniformity in the ju- 
dicial mind on several issues raised 
by the presence of married students 
in the public schools. 


WHAT TO EXPECT 


I believe that we can expect the 
courts to rule consistently that stu- 
dents who marry against the wishes 
of the school board cannot be ex- 
cluded from school solely on the 
basis of marriage. 

It appears that the courts will 
hold generally that compulsory at- 
tendance statutes do not apply to 
married students. 

The most recent court decisions 
suggest that the courts will con- 
tinue to be reluctant to substitute 
their judgment for that of school 
boards and that they will find rea- 
sonable, and within the authority 
of local school boards to make, reg- 
ulations excluding married students 
for limited periods of time follow- 
ing marriage or during pregnancy 
or restricting married students from 
certain activities. Such disposition 
of the courts will support school 
boards in their efforts to discourage 
early marriages of public-school 
pupils. . 


= T seems fair to say that there would be far fewer 
teenage marriages if our teenagers were not so long in 
finding social recognition. To me it seems highly important 
that society provide wholesome ways in which adolescents 
can express their healthy and natural desires to move into 
social adulthood as they approach physical and mental 
adulthood.—Emily H. Mudd, Philadelphia Marriage Coun- 


cil. 
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Are Parents “The Enemy”? 


Should Parents Know the Results 
of Intelligence Tests? 


Grtpert M. TRACHTMAN 
In The PTA Magazine 


“Waen we speak of parents 
knowing the results of intelligence 
tests, we must specify what we 
mean by results. Any intelligence 
test is nothing more than a sampl- 
ing of one child’s behavior in one 
particular area at one particular 
time. 

The sample (test) may be more 
or less representative of true abil- 
ity, depending on many things. For 
instance, an individual test given 
by a psychologist is likely to be 
more accurate than a group test. 
It also tells the psychologist much 
more about a child’s abilities and 
potentialities than does a mere 
numerical rating. Different group 
tests sample different aspects of a 
child’s total range of abilities and 
statistical technicalities add other 
complications. 

Obviously, if a child’s intelli- 
gence-test results are to have mean- 
ing for his parents, a professional 
person with special training must 
tie all the data together to give a 
unified picture of abilities. 

For these and other technical 
reasons, more specialists in tests 
and measurements are recommend- 
ing that intelligence test scores not 
be circulated among teachers or 
school staff. Instead they suggest 
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that school records preserve intelli- 
gence-test results in broader, more 
descriptive categories. A child's 
folder might show that in three 
successive intelligence tests over 
the years he has scored in the 
average to bright-normal range, 
rather than giving the confusing in- 
formation that he has scored 105, 
115, and 110. This practice would 
reduce the tendency (which exists 
even among school personnel) to 
think of numerical scores as exact 
measures of clearly definable abil- 
ities. 

Parents are not told specific 
scores in school systems practicing 
this method, since scores are not 
available to other people in the 
schools and should not be in the 
school records. In systems that do 
report and record specific 1Q 
scores, parents not only are entitl 
to consultation and interpretation 
of test results but also have the 
right to learn the specific scores 
that are part of the school records. 
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When parents and school officials 
cross swords over the school’s right 
to withhold intelligence test re- 
sults, the issue at stake is broader 
and more important than knowing 
how the child has performed on a 
certain test. The issue is the nature 
of the home-school relationship and 
the degree of trust between parents 
and the school staff. 

Disputes between individuals, 
groups, or even nations stem fre- 
quently from the failure of both 
parties to see things as they really 
are. Each interprets the actions of 
the other in terms of his own pre- 
conceived notions. Each makes 
false assumptions about the other's 
goals or intentions. Before amity 
can be restored, the air must be 
cleared of these distortions and 
misconceptions. 

So it is when school and com- 
munity are at odds. Parents may be 
Suspicious of new approaches the 
school is attempting or impatient 
with its old-fashioned methods. 
They may lack a full understanding 
of the magnitude of a teacher's job. 

Teachers, psychologists, and 
other staff members may be equally 
responsible for a cold war between 
parents and teachers in some com- 
munities. A most common tendency 
is to classify all parents as “the 
enemy.” 

Whatever the reason, when a 
battle develops over parents’ rights 
to know their child’s intelligence- 
test results or to inspect his records, 
the battle is a symptom of a larger 
conflict and can be solved only as 
part of the larger solution. 
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Parents and teachers need to 
establish a good working philoso- 
phy of home-school cooperation be- 
fore approaching the issue of in- 
telligence test results. For this goal, 
the following four-point guide to 
the respective rights and responsi- 
bilities of school and home is sug- 
gested. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


The school’s responsibilities — 
School staff members should recog- 
nize that, for the most part, parents - 
share the school’s goals and are 
deeply concerned for their chil- 
dren’s welfare. 

With few exceptions parents 
want to learn more about their chil- 
dren—not to attack the school or 
the teachers but to help the chil- 
dren. Hence it is the responsibility 
of teachers, counselors, and psy- 
chologists to communicate freely 
with parents, sharing their knowl- 
edge and seeking, through a free- 
flowing interchange, to gain more 
knowledge and better understand- 
ing. All pertinent observations and 
findings about each child-including 
test information—should be dis- 
cussed regularly by staff members 
meeting with the child’s parents. 

Home ies.—The wel- 
fare of their children is a primary 
parental concern and parents 
should seek information that will 
help them to understand their chil- 
dren better. Parents should recog- 
nize that most professional persons, 
well trained in their fields, are 
highly competent and are ready to 
confer with parents whenever a 
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conference will serve the best in- 
terests of the child. Parents can 
best serve the child by consulting 
with an appropriate member of the 
school’s staff, who can interpret and 
explain recorded observations and 
data. There should be no concern 
with a particular test score, which 
may be meaningless out of context. 
Rather, parents should seek a pro- 
fessional assessment of their child’s 
abilities, achievement, and poten- 
tialities, based on the multitude of 
data available to the psychologist, 
counselor, or teacher. 


RIGHTS 


The school’s rights.—School staff 
members should be free to draw on 
their professional training in mak- 
ing professional judgments. One 
such judgment may be the decision 
that certain kinds of material are 
not suitable for general dissemina- 
tion within the school. For example, 
a teacher might make running notes 
on a child’s classroom behavior. At 
any given time these notes may not 
show a balanced picture of a child. 
Therefore they should not be in- 
cluded in files that other staff mem- 
bers use. At the end of the year the 
teacher will write, from her notes, 
a summary report describing and 
evaluating the child. This report, 
based on the teacher’s total knowl- 
edge of the child, represents a con- 
sidered professional evaluation. It 
should be placed on record where 
it can be helpful to other staff 
members. ; 

The same reasoning applies to 
other professional staff members. 


Materials gathered but withheld 
from others in the school should not 
become part of the record. Ma- 
terials available to others in the 
school should become part of the 
record and thereby become avail- 
able to parents. 

Home rights—A parent is well 
advised to seek an interpretation of 
the child’s record rather than to 
inspect the files. However, for some 
reason the school may have failed 
to win the parents confidence. 
Perhaps the parent is not satisfied 
with a conference or perhaps 
chooses not to request one. Then 
parents should have the right to 
inspect the records that are avail- 
able generally to school staff mem- 
bers. 

Communicating test results to 
parents is only one aspect of com- 
municating knowledge about their 
children. Do parents have a right 
to know everything the school 
knows about their child? The an- 
swer is an unqualified yes. Do 
schools have responsibility for 
communicating everything they 
know about a child to a parent? 
Again an unqualified yes. But does 
every isolated fact about a child 
represent real information? No. 

Parents and educators alike need 
to realize more fully that intelli- 
gence tests are but one tool for 
understanding and helping chil- 
dren. Like most tools they can be 
of great value if properly used. 
Misused they can become weapons 
of dissension between home an 
school—and do untold damage tO 
the child. bs 
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To Relieve Tensions 


Human Relations in Supervision 


Eprru S. GREER 
In Education 


=! N education the term “super- 
vision” no longer carries with it the 
connotation of “overseeing for di- 
rection” or “inspection with author- 
ity” which Webster gives to it. In 
the last three decades there has 
been a decided change from the at- 
titude of inspection to that of help- 
ing teachers to work for selfim- 
provement. 

If a supervisor is to help teach- 
ers develop an enthusiasm for seek- 
ing to improve themselves and 
their teaching, a stimulating atmos- 
phere free of tension needs to be 
established. Such a climate helps 
teachers to feel more adequate and 
sure of themselves, their aspira- 
tions, and their beliefs. 

This is difficult to achieve be- 
cause supervision is teeming with 
tension-producing areas. Some of 
these more important areas are: the 
role of the supervisor in teacher 
evaluation; varying perceptions of 
the supervisor's role; and the co- 
Operative approach to supervision 
with which superiors are often im- 
patient because of lack of quick 
results, 

In addition, there are special 
pressures today due to interests and 
efforts to effect curriculum change. 
Teachers and supervisors find 
themselves working harder and 
longer under conditions that tend 
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to increase the impact of irritations 
and aggravations until teachers 
often have difficulty determining 
what their problems really are. 
This makes it more urgent that the 
supervisor attempt to create an 
environment in which the teacher 
is helped to identify his problem 
and develop ability to solve it. To 
do this, the supervisor must under- 
stand which factors help to create 
a good climate and which may be 
tension-producing. 

More and more supervisors are 
becoming aware of the importance 
of the human-relations aspect of 
their work. Its influence on the at- 
titudes of teachers and, consequent- 
ly, on the type of educational ex- 
periences students are being given 
can no longer be overlooked. 
Greater stress is being placed on 
this phase of supervision by na- 
tional, state, and local groups of 
supervisors and curriculum work- 
ers. As a result of this national 
concern, the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
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ment (ASCD) several years ago 
established a Commission for the 
purpose of helping to reduce ten- 
sions. 

In working together, ASCD 
Commission members found that 
by bringing to the group for dis- 
cussion the reports of their own ex- 
perimentation in this area, research 
of others, and successful practices 
observed, all were able to go back 
to their school groups with new 
ideas and greater enthusiasm for 
doing a better job. They discovered 
that good human relations were 
built by a supervisor who gave the 
teacher a feeling of importance, of 
being one of the team, and of mak- 
ing valuable contributions. Specific 
techniques, such as discussion 
groups, can be applied to matters 
of curriculum, instruction, etc., to 
build that feeling of importance 
and team membership and achieve 
the resulting benefits of enthusiasm 
and effort on the part of the teach- 
ers. 

In many instances, Commission 
members found tensions and resis- 
tances developing because super- 
visors expected too much of their 
teachers and because there was not 
sufficient communication between 
teachers and supervisors to ac- 
quaint supervisors with the prob- 
lems. Instances were found where 
impatience, irritations, and criti- 
cisms would impede progress of a 
project because, even with meet- 
ings and discussion groups, misun- 
derstanding developed. In one sit- 
uation the misunderstanding re- 
sulted because the supervisor 


thought progress was too slow. 
Only after he had checked with 
supervisors from other systems did 
he become convinced that satisfac- 
tory progress was being made. As 
a result, he revised his procedure 
so that the teachers did not feel 
“pushed,” and progress resumed. 

Although supervisors and admin- 
istrators may recognize the impor- 
tance of human relations and may 
be familiar with some of the factors 
that can improve or hurt these re- 
lations, they are not always able to 
determine what factors are at work 
in their particular situations. School 
systems recognizing the importance 
of identifying such factors have 
used various techniques to discover 
causes and to relieve school staffs 
of such tensions. 


TECHNIQUES USED 


One technique provides for a 
person writing or telling someone 
what his tensions are. The act of 
writing or talking about one’s ten- 
sions serves as a kind of therapy— 
it often makes one feel better. 

Among the school systems taking 
advantage of this technique to im- 
prove morale, the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, system is one that employed 
the technique with an opinion in- 
ventory and an opinion survey. The 
results of the surveys helped Seattle 
administrators to learn which areas 
were causing a great deal of con- 
cern. For instance, it was found 
that the problem of communication 
was basic to all areas where groups 
or individuals gave any evidence 
of trouble. The administration was 
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“able to institute a follow-up. The 
surveys served, also, to improve 
staff morale because of their thera- 
peutic value and because they gave 
teachers the impression that the ad- 

A ministration was interested in their 

feelings and attitudes. 

' The ASCD Commission tried out 

a version of this same technique by 

~ sending a questionnaire to a sample 
of the Association membership. Al- 

“though the percent of question- 
naires returned was small, and the 
results were not statistically reli- 
able, it was interesting to note that 
| Very often the person answering the 

questionnaire felt that the cause of 
his concerns or frustrations was due 

_ to actions or attitudes of other per- 
Sons in various educational cate- 
gories. 

The majority of the returns, 
especially those of supervisors and 
curriculum personnel, indicated a 
need for the clarification of their 
roles and of basic philosophy of 
education. 

In the suggestions for meeting 
the problems, many ideas were 
given which included actions that 
the individual himself could take. 
Time after time the idea of self- 
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© One of the principals 


study was mentioned as were the 
need to understand others, the need 
to accept and work with those 
whose values differ from theirs, and 
the need to listen more and talk 
less. 

These responses showed that su- 
pervisors recognize the great im- 
portance of knowing and under- 
standing themselves and also those 
with whom they work. 

There are countless ways of 
working with people, and many 
more practices which supervisors 
have found successful could be 
cited. 

The value of any technique is 
measured in terms of its ability to 
assist in developing a deeper un- 
derstanding of See me 

. A supervisor must have thi 
Odenton to provide his 
teachers with the type of environ- 
ment that will foster in them a de- 
sire to improve their abilities and 
a willingness to do what is neces- 
sary to attain this growth. Only in 
this manner can the teachers and 
goal of developing the best possible 
educational programs for chil- 
dren. y 


at a recent district principals’ 
conference stood up and said, “Since I've been appointed, 
there has been a tremendous increase in emotionally dis- 
turbed children in my school.”—From Sol Botkin, Baldwin 


© If we are to succeed in the great struggle of ideas 
that is under way, we must first of all know what we 
believe. We must also become clear in our own minds 
as to what it is that we want to preserve—F. A. Hayek. 


What Should a Good Testing Program Do? 
External Tests and the Junior-High School 


Davin B. AUSTIN 


In The Bulletin of The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


a N the years ahead, the educa- 
tion enterprise will be encouraged 
or required to improve the means 
and methods of evaluating its ac- 
complishments. The results must be 
transmitted to interested parties— 
including the public—in clear and 
accurate terms. When educators are 
challenged concerning the quality 
of their stewardship, they must be 
articulate, specific, and honest if 
they are to justify the confidence 
of those to whom they are account- 
able. This is an inescapable con- 
comitant of “serving” people. 

The increased demands for test 
scores, for quantitative evidence 
that Johnny and Mary are learning, 
are not surprising. The apparent 
reassurance of a percentile score or 
grade-level norm encourages their 
use when given to parents. The 
temptation to “prove” that we are 
doing well in our school by publish- 
ing group test results may provide 
relief in our daily schedule of cal- 
lers, if not to the conscience of the 
informed and devoted teacher or 
principal. 

The trouble is that some things 
which we believe are legitimate 
concerns of education for early 
adolescence are subtle. They do not 
lend themselves well to the pencil- 
and-paper kind of measurement. 


In fact, such measurement when 
employed ostensively will tend to 
divert us from more important tasks 
and cause a further breakdown in 
what we tell parents, board mem- 
bers, and interested citizens. 

This raises the perplexing ques- 
tion of stress and priorities as they 
are affected by the increased avail- 
ability of testing devices of all 
kinds. Are subjective judgments of 
experienced teachers of no worth 
when contrasted with scores of 
skillfully prepared paper-and-pencil 
tests? Do we avoid standing firm 
in regard to the early purposes and 
basic functions of the junior-high 
school merely because we cannot 
prove beyond question that what 
we do in our schools accomplishes 
the goals of the junior high? Are 
we fearful of embarking on pro- 
grams of education which are in 
harmony with modern needs of 
youth merely because we do not 
have at hand an instrument for 
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quantification of results obtained? 
If so, secondary education as we 
now conceive it will lose its vitality 
and value. We will allow it to sink 
to the level of the conditions which 
provoked the early phases of pro- 
gressive education. 

Is such a dark picture justified 
by the facts? Some educators, in- 
cluding highly qualified experts in 
the field of testing, have sought 
such evidence through various 
means. Arthur E. Traxler raised the 
question, “Are the Professional 
Test-Makers Determining What 
We Teach?” In a postcard inquiry 
addressed to the members of the 
Educational Records Bureau, Trax- 
ler found that 51 percent of his 
respondents felt that standardized 
tests influenced what was taught in 
their schools. The inquiry was 
addressed to 625 independent 
schools, 70 public schools, and 35 
colleges. Three quarters of the pub- 
lic schools responding replied in the 
affirmative, and half of this group 
felt that the influence was either 
considerable or great. 

Comments and protests from ed- 
ucators throughout the country in- 
duced the American Association of 
School Administrators, The Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals to embark on 
a joint study of opinions of mem- 
bers of the organizations concern- 
ing a possible threat to the quality 
of education by the increase in 
numbers of tests secondary schools 
are being expected to use. 

Reports of this inquiry include 
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an impressive number of letters ex- 
pressing deep concern. Time for 
teaching and learning is being re- 
duced so that students may prepare 
for specific tests. Many tests over- 
lap but must be taken by students 
seeking admission to various col- 
leges. Ridiculous numbers of stu- 
dents take screening tests in the 
hope of winning one of a relatively 
small number of scholarships. And 
there is a mounting tendency to 
judge entire school systems by the 
number of scholarship winners and 
on the comparative grade-norm 
scores of pupils. 

These complaints and charges 
concern specifically the upper 
secondary-school years. But with 
increased dependence on standard- 
ized testing for evaluating schools 
and school systems, it is doubtful 
that junior-high schools will be im- 
mune to these threats. 

Professional test makers and pub- 
lishers have filed demurrers. They 
point to carefully worded instruc- 
tions cautioning the user as to the 
significance which should be at- 
tached to test findings. Others insist 
that they are not responsible for the 
decision of an individual school to 
use their tests—while their sales 
personnel continue to call on po- 
tential purchasers with optimistic 
pictures of what a planned program 
can produce. 


NOT A GHOST PROBLEM 


To dispel any thought that the 
problem is a ghost and will soon 
disappear, it should be noted that 
the National Defense Education 
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Act encourages a wider use of test- 
ing programs through financial sup- 
port. Many schools for the first time 
can now afford a planned and de- 
sirable program of testing. Others 
are being urged to use tests to clear 
storage space under control of state 
departments of education, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Joint 
Committee on Testing. Availability 
is one thing; supersalesmanship 
quite another. 

The of the junior-high 
school can be served and protected 
from distortion through both a wis- 
er and wider use of tests. A defens- 
ible testing pro in junior-hi 
schools coll aed A al 

Clearly contribute to the accom- 
plishments of the major es of 
the school. ee, 

Be fficient—testing what we 
need to know in a reasonable 
length of time and without sacrifice 
of other important educational 
values. 

Be readily interpreted by those 
who can best make use of the find- 
ings—counselors, classroom teach- 
ers, students, parents, curriculum 
specialists, and administrators. 

Be honest—that is, the design of 
the program should include means 
of accurately assessing accomplish- 
ments, aptitudes, and interests but 
not be misinterpreted by its design- 
ers or users in the total complex of 
education’s role in working with 
human beings as they learn, grow, 
and develop. 

The problem of developing a 
sound testing program within a 
given school or school system calls 


for expertness of a high order. It is 
not something which can be left to 
the whims of careless enthusiasts 
nor the persuasion of expert sales- 
men. It calls for thorough study 
by the school staff, with the advice 
of competent resource persons and 
wide-spread involvement of teach- 
ers and principals, 

A major difficulty in meeting this 
problem is that of the inadequacy 
of professional personnel in the se- 
lective development and use of 
tests. There is need for in-service 
upgrading of all educators in eval- 
uation procedures. Such prepara- 
tion will produce greater resistance 
to blind faith in printed commercial 
tests, better use of teacher-made 
tests, and improved skill in the in- 
terpretation of test results to stu- 
dents and the general public. Most 
important of all, we should ac- 
knowledge the inability to evaluate 
objectively the effectiveness of 
some important learning activities 
of the junior-high school, yet con- 
fidently persist in working on those 
activities. 

It is not merely a matter of hav- 
ing faith in the importance of 
stressing the exploratory function 
or of helping young people develop 
a sense of their place in the cosmos. 
It is, rather, our confidence in what 
devoted, intelligent teaching can 
accomplish despite the lack of 
sharp and shiny instruments to 
measure all our work. The valid 
purposes of the junior-high school 
must be courageously championed 
if youth in modern America are to 
be well served. Fi 
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The Art of Using 
an “Assistant-To” 


Your 


Right-Hand Man 


In Overview 


=! N nearly all the 6,317 public 
school districts enrolling 1,000 or 
more students and the more than 
2,000 institutions of higher educa- 
tion there is someone who func- 
tions as the chief administrator's 
right-hand man, whatever his title. 
_ There are two reasons for pro- 
vision of an “assistant-to” and they 
reflect two different characteristics 
of the chiefs being assisted. 

First, all executives are subject 
to frailties of flesh and mind and 
must be provided with a deputy to 
act “in his absence or incapacity.” 
Frequently this doesn’t work well 
because most administrators are un- 
comfortable with the presence of a 
strong understudy waiting for the 
day of even temporary succession. 
Too often, a school or department 
head will be designated because of 
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seniority and probable lack of 
qualifications (posing no threat) 
for the succession. 

Perhaps this is what prompted 
President Cordiner of General Elec- 
tric to report to a Harvard confer- 
ence: “We have tried to eliminate 
all assistants.” He was opposed to 
assistants, he said, because they 
add extra layers between worker 
and top management and because 
assistants to executives were near- 
ly always passed by for promotion 
and became no more than glorified 
errand boys. The able people are 
needed in operating positions, he 
asserted, implying that the others 
might be replaced by secretaries. 

Second, the top executive can 
talk freely and fully to few people. 
He gets lonely. To them an 
“gssistant-to” is invaluable as a con- 
fidant, however he may contribute 
directly to effective administration. 
Since the assistant is usually much 
younger and much lower on the 
salary and experience scale, he rep- 
resents no threat to the head and, 
initially at least, none to the prin- 
cipals or deans whose access to the 
chief is so important. 

Ideally, then, the assistant-to has 
no personal authority. He handles 
routine decisions as his chief would, 
given the same facts and person- 
alities to deal with. He is recog- 
nized by all as exercising no au- 
thority but that of the head he 

resents and he regards as his 
prime test the ability to avoid fric- 
tion. 


Reported from Overview, III (Feb- 
ruary 1962), 31-32. 
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The wise chief designates some- 
one other than the assistant-to as 
deputy to serve in his absence or 
incapacity. And the wise assistant- 
to sees this as essential to effective 
performance of his own important 
functions. His functions, then, are 
clearly service—helping others to 
carry out policies, decisions, or pro- 
cedures established by the chief's 
authority. 


HELPFUL PRACTICES 


In their book, Staff in Organiza- 
tion, Dale and Urwick found the 
following practices in nearly all 
cases where an assistant-to ap- 
peared to be really helpful: 

The executive has analyzed his 
own job in terms of his major lead- 
ership responsibilities and the 
workload each imposes. This indi- 
cates the functions the assistant-to 
can perform. 

Should the chief want the 
assistant-to to perform any duties 
not strictly of a general staff nature, 
this is made clear in his job descrip- 
tion, 

The assistant’s relationship to his 
chief's subordinates, and to other 
executives with whom he will have 
contact, is defined. 

The assistant-to has a good basic 
education and adequate experience 
in line jobs and special staff work. 

The assistant understands his 
functions and receives special 
training before appointment. 

The chief, when possible, sets 
definite days and hours to see his 
assistant. 

When absent, the chief nomi- 


nates a senior officer to “answer for 
him,” so that the assistant will 
neither have to assume authority 
nor let things slide. 

Assistant-to positions are not 
created solely as training devices 
or part of an executive develop- 
ment program. They are useful for 
training only if the assistants are 
really needed, for only in this way 
can the assistant-to work under 
pressure, handle people in delicate 
situations, see problems in toto, and 
profit by his mistakes. 

Each incumbent of assistant-to 
position is limited to a few years 
of tenure, and plans for his future 
employment in another capacity are 
made in advance. 


YOUNG OR OLD? 


A few educational executives 
have used as their assistant-to an 
older person with broad acquaint- 
ance in the institution and no am- 
bition for staff advancement. Most 
chiefs, however, use the position as 
a way of seasoning bright, young 
people. In large institutions this 
pays off directly when appropriate 
administrative positions open. And 
school districts have named to 
principalship men who gained ex- 
perience and unusual perspectives 
as administrative assistants. More 
typically, though, the assistant-to 
takes his experience off to some 
other institution. 

The form of administrative struc- 
ture, rather than an institutions 
size, is perhaps more meaningful 
in making a decision whether to 
provide an assistant-to, Tables of 
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organization charts are helpful, if 
they genuinely reflect actual dis- 
tribution of authority and responsi- 
bility. They become less and less 
meaningful as we leave the hier- 
archial system of command (bor- 
rowed from the military). With 
more emphasis today on “demo- 
cratic administration,” we lost our 
concern for structure in the realiza- 
tion that authority is not a one-way 
flow from board down to teacher 
but is an unchartable responsibility 
up and down the structure and be- 
tween the institution and those it 
serves. 

The post-war expansion within 


institutions brought improvised ar- 
rangements as schools and colleges 
tackled staggering enrolment prob- 
lems. As one administrator put it, 
“We had hardly won the battle for 
unit control when the single man 
at the top was so engulfed that for 
selfpreservation he had to diffuse 
the power.” 

The result has been a great ex- 
pansion in the layers of administra- 
tion between operating staffs and 
the chief. Most have found that for 
“selfpreservation” it is advisable to 
have a colleague on whom they can 
rely to handle the routine deci- 
sions. e 


© The typical American school superintendent is a 
man 51 years old who comes from a rural or small-town 
background. Very likely he was the oldest child in a family 
that was somewhat larger than average. He took his first 
educational position when he was in his 20's, and his first 
supervisory position when he was about 28. 

He first became a superintendent when he was 36 and 
he thinks of his job as an “ulcer mill.” When pressed, he 
will admit that there are few people with whom he would 


trade places. 
On the way to becoming 


superintendent, he usually was 


a teacher and later a building principal. This is less true 
in the larger cities where central office administration is 


an important step. While te 
and math were the principa 


aching, social studies, science, 
] subjects. Nearly one-fourth 


of the superintendents were coaches at one time or an- 
other. Among the fields of study regarded as most impor- 
tant for the job, school finance ranked first. The median 
length of time in present position—eight years.—From 


Professional Administration 


for American Schools. 


© A strong leader knows that if he develops his as- 
sociates, he will be even stronger.—James F. Lincoln. 
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Should We Say, “Like It or Leave 1t”? 
Compulsory High-School Education 
and the National Interest 


Donato E. WincHELL 
In Ohio Schools 


Jus suggestion that reluctant 
pupils be allowed to quit school at 


will has been voiced by most teach- 
ers at one time or another. Typical- 
ly this comes after a particularly 
harrowing experience with one or 
more “problem” youngsters. The 
perspective usually changes after 
a good night's sleep. 


But when the idea is advanced 
in all seriousness, being presented 
in an article published in a pro- 
fessional journal, for example, the 
topic deserves a second look. 

Several important questions are 
raised. Is it to the national interest 
to dump unskilled and uneducated 
youth into a world of work which 
is asking for better trained and bet- 
ter educated workers every year? 
What would stop capable young- 
sters who tired of school from drop- 
ping out? What would prevent par- 
ents from pressuring reluctant pu- 
pils to stay in school even though 
the law would allow them to quit? 
How could the youngster who 
wanted to stay in school be kept 

there if his uneducated parents 
wanted him to drop out? Would 
educators continue to plan for a 
broad curriculum, intended to 
meet the varying needs of all, if 
pupils who find the existing offer- 


Principal, Monticello Junior-High 
School, Cleveland Heights, O 
Reported from Ohio Schools, 


quit? 3 

The question of compulsory oF 
voluntary high-school education 
should be viewed in terms of the 
purposes of public education. We 
have, by tradition, set our goa s 
pretty high. We have long believed 
that, in a democratic society, our 
strength lies in an intelligent and 
educated public. ] 

Public-school educators are thus 
charged with responsibility for the 
maximum development of every 
educable mind through the years of 
legal compulsory attendance. We 
cannot afford to waste any talent. 
We must seek and develop the tal- 
ents of even the reluctant pupils. 

It seems naive to believe as 
only a small minority would quit 
school if given the chance. Comp 4 
sory attendance holds even so me 
talented pupils who would oth 7 
wise drop out. Practically every €x- 
perienced teacher can tell of at 
least one former pupil who sudden- 
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ly “blossomed” after a long aca- 
demic slump, some to become high- 
ly successful in respected colleges. 

What would have happened to 
these “late bloomers” had they 
been allowed, at age 15, to decide 
that they have had enough school- 
ing? Perhaps the greatest need of 
youth is for someone to make them 
do what they ought to do. This 
sounds a bit too coercive, but il- 
lustrates the point. 

Realistically, we are all aware of 
the problems of compulsory educa- 
tion. Yet we must remind ourselves 
that the laws do allow for modifi- 
cation in cases where pupils are 
truly uneducable or where other 
serious problems are involved. Per- 
haps there is need for reforms 
which would liberalize this some- 
what. Perhaps more should be 
done to gain the cooperation of 
employers in arranging for suitable 
jobs for the dropouts, or in adjust- 
ing the restrittions on the employ- 
ment of minors. 

But to open the doors and say 
“Like it or leave it” would be to 
admit our failure to locate and de- 
velop the hidden interests and tal- 
ents of our reluctant pupils. By 
what logic can we assert that, be- 
cause some pupils are reluctant 
learners, our programs are faultless 
and the pupil's education should be 
discontinued? 

One writer recently described the 
challenge which would be met by 
educators in a school system where 
high-school attendance would be 
voluntary. He implied that most of 
our troubles would be over if we 
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could only get rid of the few re- 
calcitrant pupils. Teachers would 
be challenged to marked improve- 
ment, citizens would vote for big- 
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must be a delight and joy to all 
pupils at all times, but marked in- 
difference, poor behavior, and the 
like should be considered as symp- 
toms which indicate that we are 
not meeting the needs. i 
Instead of saying “Like it or 
leave it,” let us say “How may I 
help you?” . 


What Is the Teacher’s Obligation? 


Is a Teaching Contract a One-Way Street? 
H. I. Von HADEN 
In NEA Journal 


bes 

= URING late spring and sum- 
mer, each mail delivery brings to 
the desks of school superintendents 
across the country letters from 
teachers presenting resignations or 
requesting releases from contracts. 
The increasing number of these 
incidents involving newly employed 
teachers is a matter of deepening 
concern to school systems and col- 
lege placement offices. 

Superintendents and school- 
board members are beginning to 
wonder whether teaching contracts 
are “one-way streets.” Are they to 
be honored meticulously by em- 
ployers and disregarded at the con- 
venience of the employes? 

In an effort to gather information 
concerning attitudes toward honor- 
ing contracts by beginning teach- 
ers, opinionnaires were sent to su- 
perintendents, personnel directors, 
and a sample of classroom teachers, 
One hundred usable responses were 
obtained from administrators, and 
172 from high-school and elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Nine situations involving the 
most common reasons for breaking 
contracts were presented in the 
opinionnaire: 

l. Susan, a graduate in this 
year’s class, signs a contract to 
teach at Lincoln. Later, Adams 
offers her a contract for $400 more. 
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2. Susan’s April contract is to 
teach English and mathematics. 
The Adams offer is for straight 
mathematics, which she definitely 
prefers. 

3. The Adams position will en- 
able Susan to live at home and save 
considerable money. 

4. After signing the Lincoln con- 
tract, Susan and her boy friend de- 
cide to marry and live in Adams. 

5. From a professional angle, the 
Adams school system is definitely 
a better one. 

6. Susan’s mother lives in Adams 
and has become ill after Susan 
signed the Lincoln contract. 

7. After signing the Lincoln con- 
tract in April, Susan decides to at- 
tend graduate school. 

8. After signing the Lincoln con- 
tract, Susan learns that her girl- 
friend, with whom she was going to 
share an apartment, has decided 
not to teach at Lincoln. 

9. After Susan has signed at Lin- 
coln, her entire family decides to 
move to Adams. 

The respondents were then asked 
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to indicate the procedure Susan 
should follow in each of the situ- 
ations. The choices were: 

1. Ask to be released from Lin- 
coln. 

2. Resign at Lincoln and sign 
the contract at Adams. 

3. Explain that she has signed 
a contract and cannot consider an- 
other. 

4. Ask the Adams superintend- 
ent to request a release from Lin- 
coln. 

5. Sign the new contract and 
later inform Lincoln of the fact. 

The opinionnaire asked admin- 
istrators and teachers polled what 
Susan should do in each of the sit- 
uations if it arose in May and also 
asked what she should do in late 
August. 

In every situation, both teachers 
and administrators advocated more 
strongly that Susan honor her first 
contract if the problem arose in 
August than if it occurred in May. 

For every situation except the 
apartment sharing, over 50 percent 
of the teachers recommended ask- 
ing for a release or resigning if the 
situation arose in May. More than 
50 percent of the administrators 
favored resigning or asking for a 
release in May in the event of im- 
pending marriage, illness of the 
mother, a decision to attend gradu- 
ate school, or the family’s moving. 

Asking for release, rather than 
resigning outright, was judged bet- 
ter procedure in any case by both 
groups. 

A majority of both teachers and 
administrators felt Susan could for- 
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sake Lincoln in good faith if her 
mother became ill in August, and 
most of the teachers felt she would 
be justified in giving up her posi- 
tion at that time if planning to en- 
ter graduate school. 

Both groups were least im- 
pressed with the problem of shar- 
ing an apartment. Superintendents 
were more generous than teachers 
in the hypothetical situation involv- 
ing marriage. 

In general, “ask for a release” 
was the most common response for 
May, and “cannot consider another 
contract” the most common for 
August. 

Written comments by more than 
60 percent of the respondents in- 
dicated a keen interest in the prob- 
lem. An observation by a county 
superintendent summed up the at- 
tudes of many employers: “After 
all, why should a contract be bind- 
ing for only one of the contracting 
parties? The local board is bound; 
why shouldn't the teacher also be 
bound?” 

Despite the lenient attitude of 
both teachers and superintendents, 
the preponderant view seemed to 
be that expressed by one teacher, 
“Most assuredly a person who can- 
not himself behave in a responsible 
and moral manner will never teach 
children to be moral and respons- 
ible people.” 

A number of respondents sug- 
gested that teachers, administrators, 
college instructors, and represent- 
atives of various professional organ- 
izations work together toward solu- 
tion of the problem. ° 


Verdict: Deficient! 


High-School 
Graduates 


on Trial 


Henry Winturop 


In The Clearing House 


Oe of the best ways to assess 
the equipment, interests, and skills 
of our high-school graduates is to 
observe them as freshmen students 
functioning in college and univer- 
sity classes. If this select group, 
representing the upper 40, 50, or 
60 percent of high-school gradu- 
ates, falls short in one or more re- 
Spects, one can be certain that the 
same deficiencies would be more 
fully present if the entire graduat- 
ing class had been sampled. 

Every college teacher has some 
impression of the typical freshman, 
with respect to many cultural and 
intellectual considerations which 
are important enough to constitute 
the sine qua nons of an effective 
general education. 

Recorded below are my own im- 
pressions of the typical freshman 
intellectually and culturally, before 
he either quits from hopelessness or 


before he is presumably somewhat 
improved by a college education, 

Rather than an exhaustive intel- 
lectual profile, I present here some 
deficiencies which my own experi- 
ence seems to confirm. Some of 
these deficiencies are clearly attrib- 
utable to the teaching in our sec- 
ondary schools. The responsibility 
for others may not be the high- 
school’s fault but it can be said that 
the high schools failed to do much 
to eradicate the deficiencies. It is 
with these deficiencies that the 
college teacher has to work. I will 
list some of them and discuss those 
which I feel augur badly for mass 
education at either the late second- 
ary or early college level. 


WORST OFFENSES 


From the standpoint of learning 
and from the standpoint of the 
teaching situation, the worst of- 
fenses are: 

An interest in verbal definitions 
rather than functional or opera- 
tional definitions. 

A desire to manipulate symbols 
without understanding them. 

The habit of expecting learning 
to be a passive operation in which 
it is either poured into or pasted on 
the patient. 

An inability both to see a point 
and to stick to it. 
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An inability to handle represent- 
ative language. 

An incapacity for functional 
thinking in the mathematical sense. 

A satisfaction with a superficial 
familiarity with, or understanding 
of, most subject matter. 

An inability to organize material 
intellectually. 

A desire for packaged informa- 
tion via lectures, clear-cut and ab- 
solute statements that settle all 
controversial issues, comprehensible 
blueprints for the solution of all 
social issues mentioned by the in- 
structor, and a deep-dyed convic- 
tion that education consists of the 
boring task of collecting factual 
and often unrelated minutiae. 

An insistence on thinking about 
the most complex of problems in 
terms of only one or two relevant 
variables—what a member of the 
James family once called “unaware- 
ness of complexity.” 


OTHER CHARGES 

The remaining charges are deep- 
ly involved more with an individ- 
ual’s sense of values rather than his 
intellectual or educational deficien- 
cies. They include: 

A fear of intellectual novelty in 
teaching approaches and a fear of 
nonroutine demands made within 
the classroom. 

An inability to relate an assign- 
ment to a given topic or to subsume 
it under that topic. 

_ A tendency to fit new material 
into his own phenomenological 
field, that is, into his own inter- 
pretive outlook, instead of entering 
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into the viewpoint of the speaker. 

An unfamiliarity with the history, 
cultural fabric, and democratic 
ideals of his own country. 

An unwillingess to read material 
in defense of a position to which 
the subject is hostile. 

A resentment of intellectual dis- 
cipline accompanied by a yearning 
for indefinite intellectual permis- 
siveness. 

A tendency to be stupefied with 
all contacts which involve breadth 
of learning as though something ob- 
scene were on public display. 

Discomfiture with an unfamiliar 
vocabulary instead of curiosity over 
it and a desire to make it one’s 
own. 

No feeling for the eternal verities 
stressed by the humanities, no re- 
sponsiveness to the power of litera- 
ture, and no awareness of the tragic 
side of life. 

An absence of a critical sense 
concerning social issues, a compul- 
sive tendency to defend what he 
has been socially conditioned to be- 
lieve, and a marked resistance to- 
ward developing the quality of 
openness to experience. 

A stress on the cult of personality 
(choice of teachers and peer as- 
sociates on the basis of affability, 
charm, physical presence, etc.) 
with love for learning conspicuous- 
ly absent as a criterion. 

The question may arise as to 
whether we have a right to expect 
the American high-school graduate 
to be free of these deficiencies. 
Some may feel that the elimination 
of these faults is the responsibility 
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of college teaching as a whole. I 
believe that the major functions of 
general education are to deepen 
and widen those virtues which are 
the opposites of these deficiencies, 
but I suspect that higher education 
cannot be expected to inculcate 
them. 


HIGH-SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Some high-school graduates, un- 
der the influence of good teaching, 
charismatic educators, or contacts 
with the powers of ideas, may 
change. There is always a small 
salvageable core and some may 
change after their first existential 
contacts with honest dimensions of 
feeling in literature, the humanities, 
and the arts. 

The overwhelming majority of 
our high-school students, however, 
for whom these charges hold, will 
probably still be guilty of many of 
them by the time they finish col- 
lege. Some intellectual habits, emo- 
tional stances, attitudes, values, and 
feeling tones are reversible only 
with great difficulty and at the 
price of an inner struggle which 
few of these students will be will- 
ing to make. 

My conviction may be false that 
the initial inculcation of the vir- 
tues which are the opposites of 
these deficiencies is the responsi- 
bility of the American high school. 
It is difficult, however, to feel mis- 
taken in the face of curricular ob- 
jectives for the secondary school, 
spelled out in the plethora of ma- 
terial on this subject, which men- 
tion most of the virtues which are 


equivalent to the absence or the op- 
posite of these deficiencies. 

Can anything be done to reverse 
the tides in these directions? Yes. 
This is not the place to spell out 
the variety of curriculums and 
methods holding possibility for in- 
stituting some much-needed reform. 
However, among the movements 
which we can expect to foster such 
changes are: a renovated philos- 
ophy of general education, appli- 
cable to the high-school level; the 
enlarging movement for interdis- 
ciplinary approaches, which must 
be made relevant to secondary edu- 
cation; and the stress on a tough, 
combined humanistic-scientific edu- 
cation, such as those being tried by 
the Massachussetts Institute of 
Technology and the California In- 
stitute of Technology (strictly an 
activity of higher education, but its 
employment may help to counter- 
act the undesirable results of sec- 
ondary teaching). 

If we can select an increasing 
number of teachers who live and 
feel the values and objectives of 
secondary education, who recog- 
nize how much more direction and 
molding can be produced for high- 
school freshmen as contrasted with 
college freshmen, and who have a 
genuine sensitivity to and respect 
for the life of feeling, our chances 
for beneficial change will be con- 
siderably increased. If teachers 
with a well-developed feeling for 
social values, as well as for the 
relevance of ideas, can be found, 
we can look forward to the begin- 
nings of a much needed reform. ° 
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Higher Education’s Loss of Community 


Education for “Realization” 


F. EDWARD LUND 
In Teachers College Record 


No nation can exist half- 
educated; and the fundamental 
question for the United States is 
not whether we can educate every- 
body up to his capacity. We must. 
A more fundamental question is 
how we can do this so that the hu- 
mane and classic ideals of educat- 
ing the individual are not debased 
into mere training—or degree grant- 
ing. 

Built into the accelerating tempo 
of the scientific revolution is solid 
assurance that there will never be 
a surplus of well-trained scientists 
and leaders. So a valid and honest 
concern for quality, granting its 
merits, should never become such 
a fetish that the education of plain, 
hard-working citizens will be neg- 
lected. 

Avoiding the contradictions of 
quantity vs, quality, let me state 
categorically what I conceive to be 
the great threat to American high- 
er education. In simplest form, it 
is that our colleges and universities 
are threatened with a loss of com- 
munity. Education as dialogue car- 
tied on by a community of scholars, 
Speaking a common language and 
eager and able to communicate 
with each other, is vanishing. On 
many campuses, education oriented 
toward a common body of knowl- 
edge divided into separate but 
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neither contending nor discordant 
disciplines has already disappeared. 
Among the faculty, lacking the ca- 
pacity to communicate, there is no 
basic agreement, no common pur- 
pose, and no acceptance of a com- 
mon role; there is merely an in- 
difference that passes for tolerance. 
Each specialist goes his own way 
indifferent to colleagues, contemp- 
tuous of most. 

Only a most naive or callous 
person would ask, “So what?” 
Without community there can be 
no effective personality and no con- 
cept of value for the individual, 
faculty, or student. Education de- 
generates into a mumbo-jumbo, 
Probably it can never be complete- 
ly dominated by teaching machines, 
punch cards, and aerial television, 
but certainly it will be gutless and 
thoughtless, consisting of teachers 
who do not wish to teach and stu- 
dents who have no wish to learn, 

On all sides there are inexorable 
pressures: pressures of growth, for 
colleges must grow and grow; pres- 
sures of specialization—“publish or 
perish”—which narrow both vision 
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and the need to communicate; and 
pressures to distill, dilute, and pul- 
verize the body of knowledge. 

There has always been some 
danger in our concept of education 
as a social ornament, but what we 
must all fear most is a very sacred 
cow. This sacred cow is the concept 
of education as a social or commun- 
ity service, “service” being an in- 
sidious substitute for thinking or 
intellect, and “social” being a gen- 
erous disguise without dimension. 
This particular pressure on the col- 
lege curriculum can be observed 
whenever a demand is made for a 
specially slanted course in Amer- 
ican history, or for a larger supply 
of aviation mechanics, telephone re- 
pairmen, or even for better auto- 
mobile drivers, berry pickers, or 
trapeze artists. Once a community 
brings pressure on a college in the 
name of “community service,” that 
pressure is irresistible. Invariably 
there will be found a “liberal” edu- 
cationist and either an obliging or 
destitute professor willing to set up 
a new stand, 

The threat to higher education is 
that community service has dis- 
placed national service. The frame 
of reference and the scale of values 
are squeezed. This obscures the 
quest for truth and diminishes the 
quest for excellence or great ends, 
The portent to education can be 
observed clearly in other media 
which attempt to serve rather than 
to inspire: in athletic spectacles 
which pass for “sport”; in the ex- 
hausting sensationalism of movies; 
and television shows which rest 


their case on the argument of giv. 
ing the public what it wants. 


SENSE OF PURPOSE 


What I would identify as # 
ineluctable ingredient in auy gre 
college, large or small, is a sens 
of purpose. This unity was formerh 
apparent even in the old norma 
schools, where it was expressed 
the concern with and dedication 
teaching, as distinct from scholarly 
accomplishments. 

Without singling out any on 
particular type of college we may 
conclude that this concept of pur 
pose possessed other manifestations: 
For one thing, better colleges im 
variably revealed a greater degree 


direction over the curriculum, over 
selection, retention, and direction 
of students, and—yes—over the ad- 
ministration. Government, to 
sure, as in every successful demoe 
racy, was achieved by compromises, 
many of which might be spurne¢ 
today by the American Association 
of University Presidents. 
Cynics will maintain that 
ideals which bound such facultie 
together were largely mythical, fre 
quently doctrinaire, and even re 
ligious; but they cannot deny tht 
existence of a community of me 
who, fancying themselves as schol 
ars, proudly insisted on a leader: 
ship role in academic affairs. 
The common bonds of such edu 
cational communities rested on # 
unity of purpose which originate 
in the assumption that higher edu 
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cation is an intellectual process or 
at least a training accompanied by 
intelligent insights. It ended fre- 
quently in no more profound con- 
clusion than a mild persuasion that 
the education of the intellect nour- 
ished the formation of character— 
often described in terms of auster- 
ity, religious conformity, even ra- 
tionality. It is easy to scoff, but 
selfdiscipline, insight penetrating 
appearances, and an honest skepti- 
cism are still man’s best hope. And 
in the academy, it is still possible 
to believe that while education is 
a quest for truth, facts in them- 
selves are never enough. 

As a man searches for truth, or 
Truth, he searches also for self- 
hood, and it is only in impoverished 
lives that this selfhood can be de- 
fined in terms of vocation. 

The tragedy of our day rests in 
the fact that even youth can vis- 
ualize the trap of our human pre- 
dicament. This predicament, while 
sometimes amusing, is rarely dig- 
nified, for our lives become increas- 
ingly chaotic, impersonal, techni- 
cal, and insecure. 

Lacking any unifying purpose, 
colleges offer a surfeit of courses, 
and an endless education by and 
for degrees. And so the effect I’m 
commenting on: Many students are 
degree hungry, enrolling in “snap” 
Courses, searching for status, serv- 
ing time until graduation, repeating 
pat answers without ever being 
challenged to ask the great ques- 
tions, and ineffectively rebellious. 
_ What of the faculties? The truth 
is that between the faculties and 
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administrations of most American 
colleges, within the faculties them- 
selves, and even within identical 
, there is only the loosest 
sort of cohesion, even understand- 
ing; and even this is abstracted 
either by an allegiance to fictional 
unity, sometimes attacked as the 
Establishment, or most usually 
simply ignored. 
GULF OF INCOMPREHENSION 

The “gulf of mutual incompre- 
hension” which separates student 
from teacher and colleagues within 
identical departments, but especial- 
ly the men of science from the rest 
of us, is precisely the loss of a com- 
mon language, of accepted defini- 
tions which convey a common 
meaning by which our educational 
role could achieve a unified pur- 
pose. Few professors in the human- 
ities, for example, can understand 
a mathematician, although the laws 
of mathematics may well express 
the laws of the human mind. Even 
fewer will take intellectual liberties 
with a physicist. It is simpler to pay 
lip service to “understanding sci- 
ence” and thus avoid the issue that 
every educated man must first 
know science. 

In today’s world we must recog- 
nize that the problem of unifica- 
tion of the world and the problem 
of the integration of the individual 
are one and the same. It is just as 
important to master the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics as to 
know Shakespeare or Plato. C. P. 
Snow points out that asking “What 
do you mean by mass, or accelera- 
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tion . . . is the scientific equivalent 
of saying, Can you read?” If this be 
true, and we add to the illiterates 
in English the illiterates in science, 
what proportion of our college 
graduates are educated—either for 
the world of today or the world of 
tomorrow? 

Some may advocate surrender to 
our scientific “wizards that peep 
and mutter,” but this is not yet an 
immediate peril. The more immed- 
iate danger rests in those colleges 
that pattern themselves on obsoles- 
cence, or who, thinking themselves 
small, strive for an ever narrower 
vocationalism which will shackle 
free men and destroy their intellect. 

While we must never forget that 
social institutions outlive their use- 
fulness and that change usually 
occurs some interval after its neces- 
sity becomes convincing, there are 
already encouraging signs. Most of 
the great institutes of technology, 
joined by the graduate professional 
colleges, have moved to offer a 
greater emphasis on the humanities. 
Faculty selfstudies in the better 


liberal-arts colleges have already 
reopened a dialogue and started 
the great debate. More and more 
scientists and men of letters are 
speaking out. And within the tra- 
ditional sciences, as in all compart- 
ments of learning and departments 
of instruction, fixed boundaries are 
being crossed. 

What the college of the future 
will be, no man can say; but the 
evidence appears to indicate that 
more—not less—will be expected of 
the student and that the specialist 
who is only a specialist will soon be 
recognized as a technician, not as 
an educated person. 

If this should come true, then the 
revival of learning will keep pace 
with science, for the quasi-intellec- 
tuals will become more quasi and 
the bona fides of great learning 
more apparent. Within the “house 
of intellect” faculties will not mere- 
ly play games together. They will 
speak out, and men will listen with 
respect, for these will be apostles 
of greatness who have “realized” a 
great heritage. £ 


© The administrative procedure in some colleges ap- 
pears to be so complicated that few, if any, significant de- 
cisions can be reached in a normal life expectancy.— 


Donald C. Stone. 


@ To speak of a winning football team as part of 
university excellence is like lumping together the accom- 
plishments of a philosopher and a performing bear.—Louis 
T. Benezet in Saturday Review. 

© Colleges aren’t strictly for geniuses. We can’t af- 
ford to slam the door of opportunity in the faces of C-level 
high-school seniors, who will help make our country’s 
future. We must fight for our average students.—Arthur 


S. Flemming. 
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The Theory of Sets Needs to 


New Mathematics? 


Be Related 


For What Purpose? 


Peccy BROGAN 
In Childhood Education 


= are curious rumblings in 
the field of mathematics. Quarrels 
between the intuitionists and the 
formalists are being heard in first- 
grade classrooms. 

“Six-year-olds can compute in 
ways related to the Theory of Sets,” 
the formalists are saying. To prove 
their point they are conducting ex- 
periments in which first-graders do 
such computing. 

But where is the first-grade 
teacher in all this furor? Where is 
he to learn the Theory of Sets and 
other complicated mathematical 
theorizing? At present he cannot 
find aid in the usual manner; he 
cannot take an understandable 
course at a nearby college that will 
bring him up to date and he cannot 
buy an understandable book and 
engage in selfdiscovery. Such math 
courses have long lists of prereq- 
uisites—all of which a teacher must 
take before encountering the The- 
ory of Sets if, indeed, the available 
college offers this theory. The few 
books available have equally long 
lists of unwritten basic assumptions 
regarding the underlying mathe- 
matical knowledge and understand- 
ings of the person about to read. 

What is the teacher's role? Is 
he to wait until the mathematicians 
create new learning materials for 
children and new teaching goals 
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for teachers? No. Sitting and wait- 
ing never have been and never can 
be the goals of teachers of curious, 
active children. 

The important point is—while 
the intricacies of certain mathemat- 
ical symbolizing may not be fa- 
miliar to elementary-school teach- 
ers, there is much that is known by 
these teachers who are intimately 
involved in children’s growing and 
learning. Just as the teachers can 
profit from what the mathemati- 
cians are saying, SO the mathema- 
ticians can profit from listening to 
what the teachers have to say about 
sound and useful mathematical 
learnings for children. 

Above all else, teachers know 
that children need to find or cre- 
ate certain reliable continuity be- 
tween the physical aspects of life 
and the abstract or symbolizing 
functions. Unrelated to the physical 
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facts of existence, mathematics can 
become a glorious escape—a world 
unto itself with laws and intriguing 
encounters. Related to physical 
existence, mathematics can serve 
as a humanly useful way for view- 
ing arrangements of people, places, 
and things. 

New information on the Theory 
of Sets or any other mathematical 
theorizing will fall short if children 
are not helped at certain significant 
times to relate grouping and re- 
grouping of numbers to the actual 
grouping and regrouping in the 
world in which they live. Every 
time children come together and 
separate there is a mathematical 
formula underlying their action. 
Unless we learn to think of purpose 
and outcome of grouping and re- 
grouping as a necessary part of the 
mathematical formula, we are not 
creating the continuity necessary 
to intelligent human existence. 

To be useful to human beings 
beyond the point of fun, theoretical 
adventuring in numbers must at 
some point become practical adven- 
turing in everyday events of the 
everyday world. Far too many peo- 
ple go to half-price sales, “saving” 
money they do not own, buying the 
$29 dress for $14.50 and feeling 
jubilant over the $14.50 “saved,” 

The arithmetic is right: 4 x $29 
=$14.50. How can it be that such 
a “right” looking problem fails to 
take into account that we don’t 
even own the $14.50 supposedly 
saved? 

The root of the matter is that all 

too often our mathematical form- 


ulas have failed to take into ac- 
count the whole situation. Problem 
solving has become fragmented and 
partial, and in many instances such 
problem solving has trapped rather 
than freed the human beings using 
the formulations. 

Think of some of the mathemat- 
ical formulas underlying some of 
the current world arrangements. 
Simple one-to-one correspondence 
would tell us that something is 
awry in our ways for arranging the 
world’s people in relation to neces- 
sary food. Too many children’s 
hands reach out and come back 
empty. Too many hungry people 
suffer in a world where crops are 
ploughed under and land is left 
unplanted. 

In the school—in the teacher's 
classroom—every time we distribute 
supplies or people we do it accord- 
ing to a formula. We owe it to 
children to invite them in on our 
thinking. Posted sign-up slips in 
the room which the children use 
to sign for their daily choices can 
be used to distribute fairly all sup- 
plies and favorite activities (such 
as using the swings). School stores 
operated in each classroom, with 
coupons given to all children for 
buying such items as paper, pencils, 
and crayons can allow the children 
to actually spend some of their 
parents’ tax money to buy them- 
selves good, practical, arithmetic 
experiences, 


LEARNING ON A TRIP 


Children can be taken on trips- 
Living is whole and real when a 
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plan and execute a worthwhile trip. 
The children at the Midtown 
School in Los Angeles went on an 
apple-picking trip recently. Virtual- 
ly the entire school went—the 
youngest child being three and the 
oldest seventeen. And mathematics 
Was a real and live thing. 

Of course, there were the ordi- 
nary learnings—counting, estimat- 
ing, and measuring. But over- 
arching and giving wholeness to 
everything was this wonderful op- 
portunity for children to live some 
of the mathematical facts which 
are experienced by the people who 
produce our food. Everyone worked 
from the beginning to the end of 
each school day—reckoning with 
weather and other factors which 
are part of the mathematical form- 
ulas at play when food is har- 
vested. 

To make the experience whole 
and more real, the question of 
what to do with the earned money 
had to be considered. The general 
plan for this money had been ar- 
rived at before the apple-picking 
expedition. There was to be a “field 
trip fund.” Since the money was 
actually coming in from sales, the 
general plan had to be made more 
Specific. How were the profits to 
be divided? Would each group in 
the school receive an equal amount 
even though older groups were able 
to do much more through sales? 
Should field trip needs be taken 
into account—with more money 
from the apple fund going to the 
older children who take more com- 
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plicated trips and therefore have 
greater need for money? 

This problem has not yet been 
solved. Teachers and children are 
talking and figuring—trying to work 
out a humanly useful mathematical 
formula to underlie their division 
of money. 

There is great challenge in the 
new mathematics. There is great 
challenge if thinking of new and 
more imaginative arrangements of 
numbers will help us to think of 
new and more imaginative arrange- 
ments of people and objects in a 
human-centered world. For ex- 
ample, intriguing though the The- 
ory of Sets may be, this and other 
human formulations must eventu- 
ally help us to do something about 
the two sets of people now on 
either side of the Berlin Wall. Or 
the sets of people gathering enough 
atomic power to end civilization. 

It is obvious that we need peo- 
ple who can think in more versatile 
ways if the world is to continue. 
And it is hopefully probable that 
many of the newer practices in 
mathematics will help people to 
think in more versatile ways. But 
in our amazement over first-graders 
doing complicated kinds of numer- 
ical figuring, let us not forget a 
human-centered world. Let us set 
up learning environments and build 
curriculums wherein these first- 
graders, fourth-graders, and all 
children can be helped to create 
the significant and needed contin- 
uity between concrete and abstract 
factors so central to human liv- 
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A Tool to Increase Learning 


Elementary-School Typing 


Frances E. MERRILL 
In Business Education World 


me instruction in the ele- 
mentary school is now a reality. 
Presently taught on a small scale, 
we can expect it to increase as par- 
ents and teachers begin to realize 
that typing is a tool that increases 
learning efficiency in basic areas, 
particularly the language arts, and 
not a separate and distinct learn- 
ing area. Resistance to curriculum 
expansion will be overcome as a 
result of that realization, and ways 
will be found to teach typing to 
younger pupils, probably starting 
in the fifth grade. 

The concern of the high-school 
typing teacher should be to help in 
planning instruction for the lower 
level and to be willing to serve as 
instructor whenever possible. The 
evidence that typing can be valu- 
able for elementary pupils is over- 
whelming, and the concern of the 
professional typing teacher now 
should be to see that the typing 
program in the elementary school 
is educationally sound, 

My experience last summer in 
teaching typing to 72 children in 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades at 
Drake University Summer Elemen- 
tary School has convinced me of 
its value. 

I believe that the principal ob- 
jective of typing for children in the 
elementary grades is to develop a 
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tool for composition and creative 
writing. Straight-copy writing has 
little room in this course. A few 
simple sentences that stress com- 
mon words and develop word pat- 
terns are useful. The children in 
my fifth and sixth grade classes 
were more interested in the original 
writing they could do than they 
were in copying something, even 
for the purpose of determining 
their speed. 

I did not use a textbook or any 
duplicated material, but I did use 
the blackboard freely. I taught the 
home keys first, then presented the 
other letters in random order while 
asking the class for words that 
would use the new letters. The 
children were far more daring than 
I would have been in suggesting 
new words. They offered words of 
several syllables, “saddening,” for 
example, rather than “sing,” when 
I was developing the pattern for 
“ing.” 

A belief common among those 
objecting to typing in the elemen- 
tary grades is that children’s hands 
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are not large enough to operate the 
keys efficiently. Of course, there is 
a great range of size and physical 
development, but my experience 
showed no more difficulties than 
with high-school students and 
adults whose hands are not flexible 
and are not accustomed to separate 
finger movements. Some modifica- 
tions of reach and position, partic- 
ularly in using the shift keys, were 
permitted for the very small chil- 


dren. 


USE OTHER MATERIALS 


Typing presents many opportun- 
ities for the children to use other 
materials. Spelling provides an ex- 
cellent drill because the children 
become aware of changes from 
printed words. In my classes, some 
of the children gave speeches and 
then typed them. Others wrote 
“thank you” letters to guest speak- 
ers and tabulated lists they wanted 
to keep in their notebooks. 

The amount of time given to typ- 
ing instruction at this level is a 
topic requiring further study. From 
my summer-school experience lam 
satisfied that the 500 minutes (20 
minutes a day for five weeks) were 
not sufficient for a regular typing 
course. The length and frequency 
of class sessions actually will prob- 
ably be governed by the local sit- 
uation. 

The typing teacher in the ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades 
should be trained and should be 
familiar with the psychology of 
learning to type. The children rec- 
ognize teaching competence and 
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show respect for skill development 
in proportion to competence of the 
teacher. 

Typing must be taught as a tool 
to make composition, creative writ- 
ing, spelling, etc., easier, neater, 
and more attractive. It should not 
be considered an isolated skill for 
the sake of the skill itself. 

No child should be permitted to 
think of the typewriter as a play- 
thing. As he learns correct methods, 
his efficiency will be increased and 
he will appreciate the typewriter as 
a delicate machine for expressing 
his ideas. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER 


Typing in the elementary school 
is going to create some problems 
for the teacher of vocational typ- 
ing at the high-school level. Rem- 
edial skill training and speed train- 
ing will become more important in 
the high-school course. New pro- 
cedures and materials will be nec- 
essary to develop the skill and 
habits required to produce typed 
material that will meet business 
standards, Separate sections for ad- 
vanced students should be provid- 
ed. 

Rather than being a handicap, 
typing in the junior-high school and 
in the intermediate grades might 
make it possible to reduce the num- 
ber of elementary typing sections 
needed at the high-school level, 
and also might make it possible to 
develop vocational skill in one se- 
mester. The time saved could then 
be devoted for office practice and 
other training. ° 


Economic Understanding for Effective Citizenship 


Recommendations for Economic Education 


In Economic Education in the Schools 


a N July 1960, a National Task 
Force on Economic Education, 
composed of five of the nation’s 
outstanding economists and two of 
its leading secondary-school edu- 
cators, was announced by the 
American Economic Association 
and the Committee for Economic 
Development. The primary mission 
of the Task Force was to describe 
the minimum understanding of eco- 
nomics essential for good citizen- 
ship and attainable by high-school 
students, the main object being to 
provide helpful guidelines for 
teachers, administrators, and school 
boards. 

This article summarizes parts of 
the full report of the Task Force. 
The full report paints a disturbing 
picture of the absence of economic 
teaching in our high schools, the 
only place where we can be sure 
of reaching the citizens of tomor- 
row. 

We face economic problems in 
our day-to-day lives at every turn— 
in public and private affairs—and 
at every level—national, state, and 
local. Yet the vast majority of stu- 
dents graduate from high school 
without the economic understand- 
ing necessary to comprehend such 
problems and to reach reasoned, 
independent judgments on them, 

While excellent teaching of eco- 
nomics occurs in some schools, few 
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high-school students ever take a 
course in economics; textbooks and 
teaching materials are often inade- 
quate; and most teachers are not 
prepared to teach economics effec- 
tively. 

Too often teachers use their own 
points of view to give students 
“answers” to economic problems 
raised, rather than leading students 
to independent analysis and judg- 
ments. 

We cannot count on the colleges 
to fill the gap. Less than half of 
our future citizens go on to college, 
and only a quarter of those who do 
ever take a course in economics. 
Thus, for the foreseeable future, 
we must rely on the schools to pro- 
vide training in economic under- 
standing for most future citizens. 

Being fully aware of the disa- 
greement as to whether the eco- 
nomic understanding needed for 
effective citizenship can be taught 
in the high school, the Task Force 
believes that it can be and should 
be for most students above the low- 
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est ability levels, if schools are will- 
ing to devote a full course, or its 
equivalent, to economics. 

The following must be a part of 
the program: 

The most important step, as in 
other branches of knowledge, is the 
replacement of emotional, unrea- 
soned judgments by objective, ra- 
tional analysis. Economics is a ra- 
tional way of thinking about eco- 
nomic problems, not a party line 
or a set of “answers.” 

Students should be given a good 
overview of the way our economic 
system solves the basic economic 
problems. These problems are: 
What shall we produce with our 
productive resources? How much 
can we produce in total and how 
fast shall the economy grow? Who 
shall get the goods and services 
produced? These are the big ques- 
tions faced by every economic sys- 
tem, be it capitalist, communist, or 
any other. 

In understanding the operations 
of our economy, it is important for 
students to see that individual free- 
dom of choice is central to our “free 
enterprise way.” They also need to 
understand that these individual 
freedoms, of the consumer and of 
the businessmen, are limited by 
laws and by social and moral pres- 
sures, for the protection of the in- 
dividual and society. To achieve 
the understanding essential to citi- 
zenship, students need to grasp a 
few simple analytical concepts, a 
few major economic institutions, 
and the main economic relation- 
ships—not an elaborate set of tech- 
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nical terms, abstract theory, or de- 
tailed masses of factual information. 

Finally, students should be 
helped to a general impression of 
how other types of economic sys- 
tems operate, especially commun- 
ism. Fear of dealing with contro- 
versial subjects should not be 
permitted to exclude objective dis- 
cussion of this topic. The broad 
questions—what, how much, and 
for whom—provide a framework for 
comparing other systems with ours. 

The Task Force believes that 
steps can and should be taken in 
the schools to assure this minimum 
level of economic understanding 
for every high-school graduate, de- 
spite the many competing claims 
for school-curriculum time. To this 
end, the following are recommend- 


ed specifically: 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


More time should be devoted to 
development of economic under- 
standing. Wherever feasible stu- 
dents should take a course in eco- 
nomics in high school; and in all 
high schools of substantial size 
there should be at least an elective 
senior-year course in economics. 
Where economics is not required, 
courses in problems of American 
democracy (now taken by approxi- 
mately half of all high-school stu- 
dents) should devote a substantial 
portion of their time to developing 
economic understanding. More eco- 
nomic analysis should be included 
in history courses, which are taken 
by nearly all students. Business- 
education curriculums should in- 
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clude a required course in econom- 
ics. Development of economic un- 
derstanding should be emphasized 
at other advantageous points 
throughout the entire school curric- 
ulum, beginning in the lower 
grades, 

Important recommendations con- 
cerning course content are: Major 
emphasis should be placed on an 
objective, rational way of thinking 
about economic problems, as well 
as on knowledge of fundamental 
economic institutions and concepts 
for analyzing economic issues. Ob- 
jective examination of controversial 
issues should be included in the 
teaching of economics as an impor- 
tant part of helping students de- 
velop the ability to reach their own 
conclusions on important social 
problems. School boards, admin- 
istrators, and the public should sup- 
port the right of students to this 
educational experience, 

In the area of instruction, the 
following recommendations are 
made to improve teaching of eco- 
nomics in the schools: 

That at least a one-year college 
course in economics be required for 
certification of all new social- 
studies and business-education 
teachers, 

That school boards and adminis- 
trators consider this certification re- 
quirement as a minimum. In addi- 
tion, wherever feasible at least a 
minor (18 units) should be re- 
quired for those teaching special 
high-school economics courses, 

That in all large high schools 
there should be at least one teacher 
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with a college major in economics, 
both to teach in the area and to ad- 
vise other teachers who lack ade- 
quate preparation in economics. 


To strengthen the economic com- | 


petence of teachers, it is recom- 
mended that increased use be made 
of summer workshops; that admin- 
istrators encourage _ social-studies 
teachers to participate in the 
nation-wide television course in 
economics being planned for high- 
school teachers in 1962-63; and 
that, whenever possible, teachers 
return to college for additional 
work in economics. 

It is also recommended that col- 
leges preparing teachers improve 
the courses in economics they offer 
for potential teachers; that they 
recognize the special problems of 
present teachers who have had no 
economics; and that they consider 
establishment of extension courses, 
special centers, and workshops de- 
signed to aid such teachers. 

Other recommendations include: 
that steps be taken by private pub- 
lishers, foundations, and others to 
increase the supply of more effec- 
tive teaching materials; that pro- 
fessional economists, individually 
and through their professional as- 
sociations, take a more active role 
in helping to raise the level of eco- 
nomic understanding in the schools; 
and that individual citizens, busi- 
ness firms, labor unions, farm an 
ganizations, and other influential 
groups take responsibility for sup- 
porting expanded teaching of eco- 
nomics in an objective way in the 
schools. á 
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HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


Toward a Modern Program 
Language Arts in the Elementary School 


In Educational Leadership 


arts should be geared to the needs 
of the learner. Yet how are the 
needs of the learner to be defined 
now and in the next decade? The 
answer depends on the person pro- 
viding the definition. 
Over a period of time teachers 
have moved from a point where 
_ they have taught separate subjects 
_ such as spelling, handwriting, read- 
ing, literature, and oral and writ- 


| Be ny program in the language 
| 
| 


ten expression, to a situation in 
which they teach children to listen, 
to speak, to read, and to write in 
relation to the activities of the 
school day. 

All children need to develop into 
individuals who can contribute in 
many ways to their society. They 

must be able to feel, listen, read, 

| think, understand, believe, express 

ideas, and in so doing to develop 

| to the full extent of their ability in 

all aspects of living. It is such an 

approach as this that can result in 

a modern program in the language 

arts. 

| In that context, the following 

will be a discussion of new develop- 

ments and factors working an in- 
fluence on language arts today. 

In language arts, there is rela- 

, _ tively little new subject-matter con- 

tent in comparison with the areas 

of science, mathematics, and social 
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studies. However, television has 
had an important impact on chil- 
dren. Children today are learning 
many things outside the school that 
influence their ideas and behavior. 
Studies revealing the large amount 
of time spent in watching television 
indicate that television is a power- 
ful agent in this respect. Some 
writers indicate that TV is prob- 
ably the one common experience 
which children bring to school. It 
is likely that children not only ac- 
quire ideas from TV but that their 
habits of listening, speaking, and 
reading are also affected by what 
they see and hear. 

In some schools, middle-grade 
children are encouraged to plan 
and carry out a selfsurvey of their 
own TV viewing and listening 
habits and those of all children in 
the school to evaluate types of pro- 
grams selected and amount of view- 
ing time per week. Children them- 
selves make recommendations as 
a result of such studies. Such a 
project represents a purposeful use 
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of many of the language-arts skills. 

Listening is a relatively new skill 
to be included in curriculum 
guides, although research dates 
back to 1928. Teachers realize that 
children must be i 
in developing listening skills, but 
have done less in this respect than 
with speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. In Language Arts in the Ele- 
mentary School, Ruth Strickland 
lists nine levels of listening, ranging 
from little conscious listening to 
listening with a real meeting of the 
minds. The listening skills need 
emphasis in every year of the 
child’s school life. 

In the area of speaking, new de- 
velopments have come about, not 
in the content, but in the use of 
the tape recorder. Children read or 
speak to the recorder and listen to 
their performances as a basis for 
discovering needs for improvement. 
Recordings made at intervals 
throughout the school year can be 
used both with children and with 
their parents to show progress. 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING 

Individualized approaches to 
reading are in today’s spotlight. 
The idea is not new; it dates back 
to the early 1920’s. Teachers have 
described their varied ways of de- 
veloping an individualized program 
in many educational magazines, 

In developing an individualized 
program, the teacher’s procedure 
depends on a number of factors: 
ability to organize, ability to work 
with children, size of the group, 
previous experience of pupils, 
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knowledge about books of vary 
difficulty and different interest 
peal, and availability of such bøg 

Opinions differ on whether tn 
books alone should be used in 
individualized program, or wh 
reading textbooks also have a p 
The teacher has conferences 
each individual pupil at intervals 
evaluate progress and to 
accomplishment. Since reading 
a highly personalized experiend 
the individual approach has 
to commend it. 

Because of increasing interest 
development of skills, literati 
and recreational reading have ofte 
been neglected. In the past Il 
years teachers have used these a 
pects of reading as a springboai 
to creative writing. 

Developments that lie primaril 
in the future are in the field 0 
linguistics. Secondary schools ai 
feeling the impact of this relativel 
new concept, but elementar 
schools scarcely at all. d 

Stated simply, linguistics is con 
cerned with the science of lan 
guage. As Paul Roberts states, t 
reason for linguistics is “to develo 
a feeling for the structure of la 
guage.” Such a concept is expectet 
to displace grammar eventually 4 
a basis for understanding the rel 
tionship of words as they are 
to express meaning, 

Two of the most persistent que 
tions concerning language arts | 
the elementary-school program ari 
Should each elementary-school st 
have a specialist in language arts 
And, if each teacher does not con 
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prepared as a specialist, what sort 
of in-service program can educate 
the new staff member, and often 
the teacher long in service, to im- 
prove skills in communication, and 
to help children do the same? 

The use of a specialist to many 
persons means a return to a de- 
partmentalized organization of the 
elementary school, particularly in 
the middle grades. In the common 
interpretation of d taliza- 
tion, the specialist stays in his class- 
room and the children travel from 
teacher to teacher. 

An historical review of depart- 
mentalization shows that it has 
been tried and dropped many 
times, usually with a new name at- 
tached each time it appears. Some 
disadvantages in this plan are a 
lack of balance in the program for 
the child, and the development of 
subject-matter learning in separate 
compartments. In any case, it is 
desirable that a consultant or super- 
visor with competency in language 
arts be available to help teachers 
needing assistance. 


“Wears many American 
to spell very well, they have 
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One of the best ways to help 


Language-arts workshops vary 
in length from a day to two weeks. 
They may be held at any time dur- 
ing the school year, at night, or in 
the summer, to suit the convenience 


language arts; production of mate- 
rials for classroom use; and publi- 


teachers engage to improve their 
competencies. . 


youngsters do not know how 
one characteristic to get their 


ideas across in writing—initiative! In a study conducted for 
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Science Research Associates, Inc., Donald H. Parker ad- 
ministered a test last spring to 1,137 sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade students. He discovered that when pupils 
are confronted with the need to write a word they don’t 
know how to spell, they will often invent or create a spell- 
ing and hope it gets by. His results show that they had 
invented 50 different ways to spell calendar, 59 different 
ways to spell require; 64 ways to spell fortune; and 160 
different ways to spell universal. 


Effective in Improving the Quality of Education 


The Elementary-School Library 
ESS. E AT NNA 


HELEN HEFFERMAN 


In ALA Bulletin 


P ERSONS concerned with the 
quality of education today should 
look searchingly at the library re- 
sources of their community. Is the 
public library adequately support- 
ed? Does the children’s room have 
a qualified librarian and a steadily 
renewed literary fare to tempt the 
appetite of the young? 

All education does not take place 
in home or school. The service pro- 
vided to children by a well- 
equipped library makes a substan- 
tial contribution to their present 
education and to their lifelong 
search for knowledge and its dis- 
covery in books. 

Although it is important, the 
service to children of an effective 
public library is not the same as 
that of the library in an elementary 
school. The elementary-school li- 
brary augments the experience the 
curriculum provides. The interests 
and skills of pupils in reading are 
extended through Opportunities for 
wider reading than textbooks pro- 
vide. The library expands children’s 
growing interest in literature under 
the guidance of a person trained in 
the content and methods of chal- 
lenging children’s interests. 


An effective social-studies pro- 
gram is dependent on the avail- 
ability of a well-stocked library for 
a research center. Exploration of 
any broad curriculum unit in social 
studies requires access to a care- 
fully selected and classified picture 
file, current children’s and adults’ 
newspapers and magazines, suit- 
able factual books, books of related 
fiction, atlases, encyclopedias, and 
geographical dictionaries. Any at- 
tempt to carry on a vital social- 
studies program without library fa- 
cilities available will result in dis- 
appointment and frustration on the 
part of teachers and children, and 
parents will feel that the program 
is inadequate. 

Although leaders in the field of 
elementary-school science insist 
that the emphasis must be on sci- 
entific principles and structure, 
many children turn eagerly to the 
books qualified scientists have writ- 
ten about each of the science dis- 
ciplines for a children’s audience. 
The acquisition of science books by 
elementary schools has been accel- 
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erated greatly by the National De- 
fense Education Act, which permits 
the purchase of books for children 
as part of the science projects of 
individual school districts. 

Nothing less than a library col- 
lection of authentic, carefully chos- 
en science books will meet the need 
of the inquiring minds of children 
whose questions recognize no 
boundaries. There is no substitute 
for a large, growing collection, 
carefully updated, if science pro- 
grams are to prepare children to 
live in the age of science. 


SERVES EVERY FIELD 


Every field in the curriculum is 
served by the elementary-school 
library. The bulletin board may 
contain material on nutrition, with 
a collection of books designed to 
further a child’s interest in the rela- 
tion of nutrition to physical fitness 
and health. Pictures of children in 
other groups playing different 
games lead children to a collection 
of books in which games and sports 
of other lands have been marked. 

Children with special interests in 
art and music will find that the 
library caters to their needs. Re- 
productions of masterpieces are in 
the picture file. Stories of operas, 
biographies of artists and musi- 
cians, books about ballet—all are 
available, Listening posts are pro- 
vided in many libraries so children 
can explore the world of music 
without disturbing others. In prod- 
ucts of the bookmaker’s art, chil- 
dren interested in illustrations will 
find the work of our finest artists. 
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If children are to make credit- 
able progress in their subsequent 
education, they must learn early 
how to use such library tools as 
card catalogs, encyclopedias, at- 
lases, and almanacs. Independent 
use of library resources is a skill 
which must be learned. Without 
such training and experience, a 
child will be handicapped in tack- 
ling difficult tasks during his sub- 
sequent education. 

But a collection of books in a 
room does not constitute a library. 
To be effective, the library must be 
staffed by a person qualified pri- 
marily to work with children and 
their teachers and secondarily with 
books. The curriculum demands on 
the elementary teacher are stu- 
pendous. The classroom teacher 
needs support from the librarian in 
selecting materials to implement 
new programs of individualized 
reading, finding the right books for 
30 different burning interests in 
science, and collecting materials to 
launch a new study of a subject 
currently in the news. 

I join the critics in urging im- 
provement of the quality of educa- 
tion, but some of the panaceas of- 
fered to achieve this end should be 
questioned. Providing a good 
school library may not be as excit- 
ing as “getting tough with the kids” 
or pushing geometry down into the 
kindergarten, but no one who has 
taken the trouble to go and see 
children at work in an elementary- 
school library will doubt its effec- 
tiveness in helping education move 
forward. ° 


* With Education in Washington * 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


New USOE.—The Congressional 
Record published a number of im- 
passioned speeches a year ago 
when the HEW Department issued 
“A Federal Education Agency for 
the Future,” the report of an in- 
ternal group assigned to recom- 
mend changes in the U.S. Office 
of Education. Some Congressmen 
cried that the publication was “a 
blueprint for federal control.” 

But hardly a word, either of 
praise or blame, greeted Commis- 
sioner Sterling M. McMurrin’s ad- 
ministrative orders putting into ef- 
fect as of the start of this month 
nearly all the changes recommend- 
ed by last year’s controversial docu- 
ment. The former philosophy pro- 
fessor, with no previous administra- 
tive experience, has thus quietly 
eased the USOE around a major 
turning point—its first reorganiza- 
tion since 1944, 

The federal interest in education 
has grown greatly since then. The 
long-sought grants for school con- 
struction have not yet been voted, 
but the legislative battle itself has 
focused attention on the USOE’s 
lagging performance of its original 
function: fact-finding, As a result, 
this service has been steadily en- 
larged, as have the comparative 
education studies and exchange 
programs of the Division of Inter- 
national Education. 

The USOE’s grant programs, 
once virtually limited to vocational 
education, federally affected areas, 


and land-grant colleges, have been 
expanded by the NDEA to include 
research, guidance and counseling, 
laboratory and classroom equip- 
ment, fellowships, and summer in- 
stitutes. The new Manpower De- 
velopment Act alone will nearly 
double USOE funds for vocational 
education and training. 

To cope with this growth, Com- 
missioner McMurrin’s reorganiza- 
tion leaves working-level units of 
the USOE untouched but arranges 
them in a new pattern, according 
to the job they do rather than the 
group of educators they deal with. 
“One major advantage of the re- 
organization,” Commissioner Mc- 
Murrin has said, “is the consolida- 
tion of elementary, secondary, and 
higher-education program units 
within a single bureau. This will 
strengthen the ability of the Office 
to coordinate established programs 
involving more than one level of 
education.” 


Three Bureaus,—The reorganiza- 
tion establishes three bureaus for 
program operations, each headed 
by an Associate Commissioner, & 
new title, who reports directly to 
the Commissioner. The bureaus 
are: Educational Research and De- 
velopment, International Education, 
and Educational Assistance Pro- 

S. 
othe Bureau of International Ed- 
ucation includes the functions pre- 
viously carried on in the Division 
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of International Education. Instead 
of three sub-units, it is now divided 
into a Division of International Ed- 
ucation Studies for comparative 
studies, and a Division of Technical 
Assistance and Exchange Programs 
for administration of teacher- 
exchange activities and overseas 
technical assistance programs that 
involve education. 


Educational R & D.—The new 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Development consolidates the 
functions of the former Division of 
Statistics and Research Services 
with the professional research and 
development activities previously 
carried on by the Divisions of 
Higher Education and State and 
Local School Systems. The R&D 
Bureau includes five divisions, as 
follows: 

The Division of Educational 
Statistics will administer the pro- 
gram of recurring statistical studies 
and will furnish various statistical 
services to the other units in the 
Office. The Division of Education- 
al Research will handle the research 
and demonstration activities au- 
thorized under the Cooperative Re- 
search Act of 1955 and Title VII 
of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

The Division of Higher Educa- 
tion will continue the professional 
consultative and research activities 
of its predecessor, and the Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation will continue activities pre- 
viously performed in the Division 
of State and Local School Systems. 
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The Division, however, will place 
more emphasis on programs for the 
education of children with special 
needs. 

Establishment of a new Division 
of Continuing Education and Cul- 
tural Affairs acknowledges the 
growing importance of adult edu- 
cation and the close relationship 
between education and the arts. 
“The role of the schools in develop- 
ing the interests of its students in 
cultural affairs will be a major sub- 
ject for examination by this Di- 
vision,” according to the Commis- 
sioner. 


Financial Aid.—The new Bureau 
of Educational Assistance Programs 
brings together the USOE pro- 
grams concerned with, or based on, 
financial assistance. It is claimed 
that this arrangement will make 
possible greater consistency in pol- 
icy and administration and will 
facilitate efforts to simplify regula- 
tions and administrative require- 
ments in relations with states and 
institutions of higher education. 

A Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education based on the 
present Division of Vocational Ed- 
ucation will place greater emphasis 
on technical training and retraining 
in vocational-education programs. 
The Division of School Assistance 
in Federally Affected Areas that 
administers the programs for school 
districts substantially affected by 
federal employment, authorized 
under Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, has been moved to the 
new Bureau. 
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A new Division of State Grants 
will administer Titles III and V-A 
of the National Defense Education 
Act, and a new Division of Insti- 
tutional Grants will administer 
those financial support programs 
authorized under the National De- 
fense Education Act that involve 
primarily institutions of higher ed- 


ucation. 


Commissioner's Office.—The ma- 
jor units within the Office of the 
Commissioner are now an Office of 
Information, an Office of Adminis- 
tration, an Office of Field Services, 
and an Office of Legislative and 
Program Planning, one of whose 
functions is to survey the effect of 
the various federal programs on all 
levels of education. This is now be- 
ing done extensively only in higher 
education. 

The Office of the Commissioner 
will include a National Panel of 
Consultants to the Commissioner, 
composed of persons of the highest 
competence in various fields of im- 
portance to education who will be 
available for consultation individ- 
ually or in small groups. The Com- 
missioner also plans to employ some 
persons from academic disciplines 
outside the field of professional 
education. For example, econo- 
mists, sociologists, and psycholo- 
gists will be employed from time to 
time to help study such problems 
as juvenile delinquency and school 
dropouts. 

Though he diplomatically has not 
mentioned the year-old report of 
the Study Group on Mission and 
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Organization of the USOE, Ca 
missioner McMurrin’s reorganii 
tion accomplishes nearly all 

changes it recommended. For goo 
or ill, then, primary responsibility 
for the future effectiveness of the 
Office must rest with the larg 

unsung members of the Stud 
Group: Homer D. Babbidge, 
chairman, Rall I. Grigsby, vice 
chairman, and Lane C. Ash, Dav 
Clark, Thomas E. Cotner, 
P. Dennison, Herbert Espy, R 
C. M. Flynt, Arthur L. 
John F. Hughes, John G. 
and B. Harold Williams. 


Teachers’ Taxes.-The new fed 
eral income tax drafted by tl 
House Ways and Means Co 
tee, the most significant re 
since 1954, is not expected to alte 
the position of the Internal Revenut 
Service with respect to educati 
expenses incurred by teachers. 

As we read the IRS rulings (Reg 
Sec. 1.162-5; T.D. 6291; Rev. Rul 
60-97), the government's position 
is this: A qualified teacher 
deduct educational expenses in 
culating federal income tax pro 
ed that the expenses were in 
to meet requirements set by 
employer or the state as a cond 
of retaining salary, status, or em 
ployment, or if these expenses wer 
voluntarily incurred to improve t 
teacher in his present position. 

On the other hand, educatit 
expenses are not deductible if th 
are incurred to prepare for the pr 
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general educational aspirations, or 
to satisfy any personal purpose. In 
general, then, the tax laws assist 
you if you study to stay where you 
are professionally, but not if you 
strive for occupational advance- 
ment. 

But if you choose educational 
travel, instead of college attend- 
ance, to fulfill your school board's 
requirements, you may well have 
trouble deducting your travel ex- 
penses. The Tax Court ruled favor- 
ably more than a year ago in the 
case of one teacher who went to 
Europe for this purpose (Sanders 


_ v. Commissioner) but the IRS has 


not yet issued a ruling to make 
clear its policy on these deductions. 
In the absence of such a ruling, in- 
dividual IRS agents are often reluc- 
tant to permit these deductions, 
since a court decision in the tax 
field does not necessarily bind the 
IRS. 

Travel expenses are an example, 
then, of educational expenses that 
may not be deductible even though 
incurred to retain present salary, 
status, or position. In contrast, 
scholarships and fellowships are 
excludable from taxable income if 
they lead to a degree, ie., im- 
provement of salary, status, or posi- 
tion. Thus what IRS says, in effect, 
is that if you are given money to 
improve your educational attain- 
ment, you get a tax advantage, but 
if you spend your own money to 
achieve the same end, you don't. 

“The concept that every Amer- 
ican deserves the opportunity to 
attain the highest level of educa- 
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time that we moved toward the 


for a new field or a more respon- 
sible position. 


Wiring Washington.—If you want 
your opinion on this or any other 
public issue heard in Washington, 
take advantage of Western Union's 
new Personal Opinion Message. 
You may wire your views, in your 
own words, to your Representative 
or Senator, the President or Vice- 
President, for only 75c from any 
part of the nation. Your message 
must not exceed 15 words but you 
may also sign your name and ad- 
dress or the group you represent. 

These convenient messages may 
be sent from any Western Union 
office or telephoned and charged to 
your telephone bill. For those who 
don’t know the names of their Rep- 
resentative and Senators, Western 
Union will address these wires to 
the proper individuals. . 


e Educational News e 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Malden, Mass.: Paul H. Phaneuf, 
formerly superintendent at Dracut, 
Mass., is now superintendent. 
Benton Harbor, Mich.: Albert C. 
Johnsen, formerly superintendent at 
Willow Run School District, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., is now superintendent. 
Texarkana, Tex: H. L. Lamb has 
been named successor to Dale E. 
Howard, resi i 
Winston-Salem, N.C.: Marvin 
Ward, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, has succeeded A. Craig Phillips, 
who has been named superintendent 
of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

New Mexico Western College, Sil- 
ver City: J. Cloyd Miller, president 
for the past 10 years, has announced 
his retirement in June. 

Marietta College, Ohio: W. Bay 
Irvine, pne since 1948, has an- 
nounced he will retire in August 1963. 

City exe of New York, N.Y.: 
Buell G. Gallagher, who resigned as 
president last June to become first 
chancellor of the California State Col- 
lege System, has resigned that post 
and is now back in his former position 
at City College. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Michigan State University, East 
Lansing: William B. Hawley, former- 
ly assistant dean of the college of 
education, has been named acting 
dean, succeeding Clifford E. Erickson, 
now provost of the university. 

University of Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Carlyle G. Hoyt, formerly rin- 
tendent, Highland Park, Mich., is 
now professor of education and de- 
partment chairman. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Warren C. Lovinger, president of 
Central Missouri State College, War- 


rensburg, Mo., is the new president- 
elect of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 

John H. Fischer, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
been elected president of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, succeeding 
Benjamin C. Willis. New members on 
the Commission are Samuel M. 
Brownell, superintendent at Detroit, 
Mich.; Arthur F. Cory, executive sec- 
retary of California Teachers Associa- 
tion; Clarice Kline, high-school teach- 
er at Waukesha, Wis.; and Irby B. 
Carruth, new AASA president, who 
replaces gang AASA president 
Benjamin C. Willis. 

George Collings, associate profes- 
sor of education, University of New 
Mexico, has been named to tabulate ` 
the nation’s educational resources for 
the President’s Office of Emergency 
Planning, U.S. Office of Education. 


Recent DEATES: 


Bernice Gestie, editor for 25 years, f 


Minnesota Journal of Education, 
and a former president of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America. 

Wesley G. Miller, superintendent, 
Jamestown, N.Y. since 1958, at 48 
years of age. 

William Pratt Graham, who headed 
Syracuse University from 1937 to 
1942, at the age of 90. 

Winfred George Leutner, president 
of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from 1933 to 1949, at the 
age of 82. 

Thomas Diamond, nationally known 
authority on vocational education and 
professor emeritus, University © 
Michigan, at the age of 81. 


Reading Reform? 

ATTENTION of reading teachers and 
reading specialists is called to an 
announcement of another new 


reading organization—The Reading 
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Reform Foundation, whose an- 
nounced purpose is to “spearhead 
the national movement to restore 
the alphabet to its proper place as 
the basis for elementary reading 
instruction in English.” 

The newly created Foundation, 
with offices at 36 W. 44th St., New 
York City, was founded by Watson 
Washburn, New York attorney, 
who was elected first president of 
the organization; John P. Humes, 
New York City; Lithgow Osborne, 
Auburn, N.Y.; and Coleman Jen- 
nings, Washington, D.C. The 
Advisory Council of the Foundation 


includes Arthur Bestor, Rudolph 


ie i 


Flesch, Mortimer Smith, Mrs. Van 
Wyck Brooks, John Dos Passos, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Arter S. 
Trace, Jr., Edward Streeter, Doug- 
las Bush, Edith Hamilton, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, and Charles C. 
Walcutt. 

The program is dedicated, ac- 
cording to the announcement, to 
“cutting out the ‘cancer of config- 
urationism’ and restoring the 3,000- 
year-old alphabetical method of 
learning to read.” 


Ford Comprehensive Grants 
Tue Ford Foundation in March an- 
nounced its first two grants for 
comprehensive, coordinated efforts 
to improve all levels of education 
throughout entire school systems. 
The grants, of $266,000 and $200,- 
000 respectively, were made to the 
Newton, Mass., and the Norwalk, 
Conn., schools. 

The grants, according to Clar- 
ence H. Faust, vice-president of 
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the Foundation, will “support the 
application from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade of the 
full range of constructive innova- 
tions in American education dur- 
ing the past 10 years. What has 
heretofore been educational exper- 
imentation on a limited scale—at 
particular schools or grade levels— 
will become in Newton and Nor- 
walk the predominant system-wide 
patterns.” 

The Foundation also announced 
in March a $500,000 grant to the 
University of Wisconsin for a state- 
wide expansion of its experimental 
program in the preparation of 
school teachers. The expanded pro- 
gram will involve 33 school sys- 
tems, nine state colleges, and sev- 
eral private colleges. 


Grouping Study 

MereLy grouping elementary- 
school pupils by ability, without 
deliberate changes in instructional 
content, is largely a waste of time, 
according to the results of a study 
made by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in cooperation with 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The study was carried out in 45 
New York City elementary schools. 
Approximately 2,200 pupils, organ- 
ized into 86 classes and 15 group- 
ing patterns, were studied through 
the fifth and sixth grades from 1956 
to 1958. The pupils were divided 
into five ability levels. 

From the study, the results of 
which were announced in March, 
Miriam L. Goldberg, director of 
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the project, concluded that ability 
grouping by itself did not have any 
positive affect on the academic at- 
tainment of fifth-grade and sixth- 
grade pupils. Gains in achievement 
were influenced more strongly by 
teacher and group differences, in 
individual classrooms, than by the 
presence or absence of gifted 
pupils, the range of ability in the 
class, or even by the intellectual 
ability of the pupils. 


To Resist Censorship 
Tue American Library Association, 
in an effort to resist book censor- 
ship in schools and libraries, has 
adopted a statement to help guide 
educators and librarians. 

The statement, entitled “How 
Libraries and Schools Can Resist 
Censorship,” was adopted by the 
policy-making body of the Associa- 
tion, the ALA Council, at its annual 
midwinter meeting in Chicago in 
February. 

The statement calls for a definite 
book selection policy. A file re- 
cording the basis for each decision 
should be kept for titles likely to 
be questioned or apt to be con- 
sidered controversial, it states, 

The statement also calls for 
clearly defined methods of handling 
complaints and efforts to establish 
good lines of communication, 

“If an attack does come,” the 
statement declares, “remain calm; 
don’t confuse noise with substance 
. . . Take immediate steps to assure 
that the full facts surrounding the 
complaint are known to the admin- 
istration . . . Seek the support of 


the local press immediately . . . 
Inform local civic organizations of 
the facts . . . Defend the principles 
of the freedom to read and the 
professional responsibility of the 
teachers and librarians, rather than 
the individual book.” 

Copies of the statement can be 
obtained from the American Li- 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Independent Merger 

THE two major national organiza- 
tions of independent schools have 
approved a merger. The new or- 
ganization, the National Association 
of Independent Schools, Inc., will 
combine the purposes and activities 
formerly carried on by the National 
Council of Independent Schools 
(NCIS) and the Independent 
Schools Education Board (ISEB). 

The new association will have an 
initial membership of more than 
700 schools in 40 states, with total 
enrolments of nearly a quarter of 
a million pupils. 

The administrative head to di- 
rect the program of the NAIS will 
be named later. Francis Parkman, | 
executive secretary of the NCIS, 
and Esther Osgood, executive sec- 
retary of ISEB, will continue On 
the staff of the NAIS. 


Shared Time Proposal 

“SHARED TIME,” an arrangement 
under which pupils in Catholic 
parochial schools take some of their 
school work, such as math, science, 
foreign languages, shop, in public 
schools is being actively consider 
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by religious and education leaders 
as a possible means of settling the 
controversy over the church and 
state issue arising in connection 
with any proposal for federal aid 
to education. 

Education U.S.A. reports that 
the proposal is receiving favorable 
consideration from leaders in Cath- 
olic education. The proposal also 
was discussed in February at the 
National Council of Churches con- 
ference on religious education in 
St. Louis and at the AASA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

Harry L. Stearns, superintendent 
at Englewood, N.J., who first ad- 
vanced the plan last fall, has writ- 
ten a revised description of it for 
the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, 545 W. 111st St., New York 
25, N.Y. Copies are available for 
35c from the Association. 


Teaching Machine Survey 


_ Tue first major survey of the new 
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teaching machine industry, recently 
completed by the Technological 
Development Project of the NEA, 
reveals that there are approximately 
90 selfinstruction teaching devices 
now in production by 65 com- 
panies. The survey also turned up 
630 programed courses which 
either fit into the machines or are 
produced in book form. 

The machines themselves range 
from $150,000 models used to train 
postal employes to $4.95 toys 
which were on the market last 
Christmas. No attempt was made 
to evaluate either the machines or 
the programs, according to James 
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D. Finn of the University of South- 
ern California, who heads the proj- 
ect. 


Record Bond Year 

Saxes of new issues of school bonds 
to finance public elementary and 
secondary schools in this country 
set a new record in 1961, aggregat- 
ing more than $2.4 billion on the 
basis of preliminary tabulations by 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. This is the largest 
amount of school bonds that has 
ever been sold in a single year, the 
Association states. 


Dates OF THE MONTE: 


April 6-10, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 8-14, National Library Week. 

April 12-14, National School Boards 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 15-18, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

April 16-19, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

April 16-19, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 22-27, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

April 24-27, National Catholic Ed- 
ucational Association, Detroit, Mich. 

April 24-28, Council for Exceptional 
Children, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dates or THE Cominc MoNTES: 
May 20-23, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Portland, Ore. 
June 26-29, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 
July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo. 


—= New Educational Materials === 


Guidance in the Junior High 
School. Harold F. Cottingham 
and William E. Hopke. Bloom- 
ington, Ill., McKnight & Mc- 
Knight Publishing Co., 1961. 
Pp. ix + 390. $6.00. 

Devoted to principles and practices 
of guidance functions in junior-high 
schools throughout the country, this 
book structures a phi hical frame- 
work then details workings of an or- 
ganized guidance program. Examples 
of aac practices in specific 
— ls are given to il- 
ustrate application. 

There are 15 chapters spanning a 
ae from a brief introduction on the 
phi osophy, development, and func- 
tions of a junior-high school to cur- 
rent trends and future developments 
in junior-high-school guidance. The 
content of each chapter is summarized 
and there are discussion questions and 
bibliographies for each chapter. The 
book is designed to serve as a text 
and reference book for counselor edu- 
cation and as a guidebook for coun- 
selors in the j 

Harold F. Cottingham is head of 
the department of guidance and coun- 
seling, and William E. Hopke is a 
pee: school of education, Florida 
tate University. 


The Search for a Common 
Learning: General Education, 
1800-1960. Russell Thomas, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1962. Pp. x + 324. 
$6.95. 

This, the 11th book in the Carnegie 
Series in American Education, at- 
tempts to place general education in 
calen in a historical context to make 
the diversity intelligible and to high- 
light the unsolved problems. 

The author, who is a professor of 
humanities at the University of Chi- 


cago, in Part I discusses the historical 
background of general education in 
American colleges from 1800 to 1930, 
describing the social forces and chang- 
ing character and aims of the Amer- 
ican college, and emphasizing the 
problems of general education in 
context of the growth of the public 
school system and the universities. 

Part II is devoted to contemporary 
thought and practice in general edu- 
cation as represented in the academic 
programs of 18 colleges and univer- 
sities. In his analysis, Russell stresses 
methods each of the 18 institutions 
employ to solve the recurring prob- 
lems of general education, giving at- 
tention to problems of: content, 
amount of time, relationship of college 
work to precollege work, and a 
proaches and organizational plans for 
achieving the goals of general educa- 
tion. 


Secondary Education in the 
United States. Lindley J. 
Stiles, Lloyd E. McCleary, and 
Roy C. Turnbaugh. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xii + 528. $6.95. 
This is a comprehensive treatment 

of contemporary secondary education 

in the United States. Not an intro- 
ductory text, the material is presented 
with an assumption that the reader has 

a substantial acquaintance with sec- 

ondary education. 

The book is organized in five parts: 

The Setting; Purposes and Functions; 

anization and Program; Human 
and Physical Facilities; and Current 

Concerns in Secondary Education. 

References listed at the end of each 

chapter are designed to aid and en: 

courage further study of ideas and 
problems rather than as documenta- 
tion for chapter content. 

Ganenn throughout with second- 
ary education today, the authors are 
optimistic about the future. They pre 
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sent analyses of issues, data pertinent 
to key questions, ideas for 
to under- 


and senior-high schools. 

J. Stiles is dean of the 
school of education, University of 
Wisconsin; Lloyd E. McCleary is as- 
sociate crag of education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Roy C. Turnbaugh 
is assistant superintendent, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Berwyn, Illinois. 


Organizing Schools for Effec- 
tive Education. Daniel E. 
Griffiths, David L. Clark, D. 
Richard Wynn, and Laurence 
Iannaccone. Danville, Ill.: In- 

= terstate Printers & Publishers, 
~ Inc., 1962. Pp. x -+ 338. $6.50. 

This book is intended to provide 
the student or the school administra- 
tor in the field with both theoretical 
and practical considerations in devel- 
oping a functional administrative or- 
ganization. 

It begins with a thorough presenta- 
tion of the problems and issues of 
formal organization, then presents six 
detailed case studies of administrative 
organization. There is a practical anal- 
ysis of job descriptions defining the 
major school positions and recommen- 
dations for organizing the administra- 
tive staff of a local school system. 


Philosophy and the American 
School. Van Cleve Morris. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1961. Pp. xix + 
492. $6.00. 

This is an introductory text on the 
philosophy of education. The author 
presents the material in three philo- 
So hical categories: 
What is true? What is good? 

After a brief introduction, chapters 
dealing with the three categories are 
nted in Parts II, Ill, and IV. 
V is devoted to five philosophies 


in American education, ting 
philosophical and theoretical — 
as organized policy statements for 
managing education. 
I is concerned with showin 
how philosophical theory and sta 
policy operate in classroom teaching 
and educational administration. On 
this topic, the author says, “And, 
make no mistake, no matter much 
teachers and administrators may af- 
fect innocence about things philo- 
hical, their behavior patterns in the 
px Se are ou of the 
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The Permanent Frontier: An Illus- 
trated History of the U.S. ae egy 
in Action. Institute of Economic Af- 
fairs, New York University, N.Y. Pp. 
vi + 120. Available from the Insti- 
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comments from 
our readers) 


Dea re 

' k you for your good editing 
in ¢ est of my article “Health 
mm in Secondary Schools” 
in 4 February issue. 

I . same issue of the EDUCA- 


TIO cest, I noted with pleasure 
Fr: n Parker’s “The Case of 
He | Rugg.” Although I have 
fo: en many of the things Har- 
ok »æ said in class, I shall for- 
ev member his holding forth in 
we informal luncheon meetings 
wi small group of graduate stu- 
de: at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. 

Dering those turbulent war 


_ he was already speaking of 
winning the peace.” His “Now Is 
the Moment” (1943) opened with 
these two brief paragraphs: 

“tt is my thesis that this is our 
moment. That by taking thought 
now . by focusing our total 
energies at the fulerum and lifting 
together , . . we can move the social 
world. 

“Now is the moment to lift the 
social system up from the low rut 
of Exploitation onto the High Road 
toward the Great Tradition.” 
Arthur L. Harnett, 
The Pennsylvania State 

University, 
University Park, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to cancel my sub- 
scription to THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
... Such articles as “Let’s Abolish 
IQ Tests,” “Solving the ‘Mess in 
Marks’,” and “Myth of Under- 
achievement” are a waste of time 
in reading. These articles are in 
the February issue. 

E. F. Towne, 
Superintendent, 
Dexter, Me. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to inquire whetker it is 
possible to obtain reprints of ar- 
ticles in THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 
particularly the following, which 
appeared in the February issue: 
“Solving the ‘Mess in Mar fe 
“The Folklore of Local Control,” 
“Progress in Mathematics,” “The 
Problem - Solving Approach,” 
“Teaching Foreign Languages,” 
“Preparing Children to Use Ref- 
erence Books.” 

Levin B. Hanigan, 
Superintendent, 
Mountainside, N.J. 


Dear Sir: 

May I say “Amen” to Brother 
Francis’ comments in your January 
issue. As a public-school adminis- 
trator, I would like to know more 
about private education. Good edu- 
cation should be publicized whether 
it be found in public or private 
schools. America reaps the benefits. 

I suggest that more attention be 
given to this area. 

James L. Grace, Jr. 
Principal, 

Cahn Consolidated School 
Thorndale, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

We receive copies of THE EDU- 
cation Dicest and route them to 
all professionals in the Training 
Division here in Washington. I 
want you to know that we are most 
enthusiastic about it. 

Occasionally an article appears 
which I would like to distribute on 
a wider basis. . . . Are reprints 
available, and at what cost. 

Homer C. Rose, 

Chief, Training Standards 
and Development Staff, 

Federal Aviation Agency, 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Editor’s Note: Reprints of articles 
in THE EpucaTION DIGEST are 
available in quantities of 500 or 
more. If smaller amounts are de- 


sired, write us for information. 
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BOOKS, BOOKÊETS AND CH RTS 


For Your Industrial-Education De; tment 


Mod: 
School ‘op 


Plann: 

(Third E 
The only book or market 
that completely rs the 
planning probler school 
shops—equipment safety 
factors, principles irchas- 
ing, standards, sug d shop 
layouts, etc. 
221 pages $4.50 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 
Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tab! 


. charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ hondb 
devised. Well indexed. 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-o-purpose. 112 Pes 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“Machine Drafting Data,” a four-page quick-reference chart. “The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,” a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


-$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each, 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each, 51 or more copies. 
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What Changes Will Probably Occur? 
Unresolved Teaching-Machine Problems 


Swney L. PRESSEY 


In Theory into Practice 


5 


£ 
C FFORTS to develop “teaching 
machines” and materials to go with 
them have been going on for some 
40 years; for the past few years 
work has been little less than fre- 
netic. As one active in this field 
from the beginning, I see changes 
in basic orientations which seem 
to attract little notice, but, if con- 
sidered, might facilitate progress. 

In all the auto-instruction matter 
up to about 10 years ago, the stu- 
dent first looked over a reading 
assignment, laboratory exercise, or 
other material, and only after some 
such first contact with the matter 
to be learned did the auto-instruc- 

. tional procedure present carefully 
chosen questions on that matter, 
immediately appraise each answer, 
and if it was wrong indicate or 
guide to the correct answer. 

The auto-instruction thus func- 
tioned like a good teacher who, 
after a student is presumed to have 
made some effort to deal with an 
assigned task and as an adjunct to 
that effort, asks questions pointing 
up the important and possibly dif- 
ficult issues. 

In startling contrast, teaching 
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Sidney L. Pressey is Professor 
Emeritus of Psychology at The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Reported from Theory into Prac- 
tice, published by The Ohio State 
University Bureau of Educational 
Research, I (February 1962), 30- 
37. 
ween eee e eee eens 
machines of the past few years 
have attempted to replace text- 
books and initially present what is 
to be learned. The material is 
shown one bit or frame at a time 
in the window of a mechanism or 
space of a programed textbook. 
The student cannot readily look 
back at material he has covered or 
ahead to sense what is to come, 
or discover any outline or structure 
in the material, or read or review 
selectively. His view is confined to 
the window or program item and 
he must look at perhaps several 
thousand frames each by itself and 
in the predetermined order. For 
effective reading, for general un- 
derstanding of main ideas, and for 
adequate study and review, this 
procedure seems as clumsy as ask- 
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ing a person to apprehend a pic- 
ture but letting him see, in a set 
order, only one square inch at a 
time. 

To some psychologists, such a 
presentation with immediate rein- 
forcement may seem sound theo- 
retically. However, some half-dozen 
experiments seem to agree that, in 
a given time, no more learning may 
result than if that same material 
were organized in continuous dis- 
course and simply read. 

For much drill, as in arithmetic 
or other material favoring rote 
learning, initial presentation one 
frame at a time with immediate 
response called for may be of much 
value. But study of a complex and 
.structured subject seems better be- 
gun by an overview of reading 
matter to display the structure and 
order the complexity. In my opin- 
ion, only after such first contact 
should a student turn to autò- 
instruction for review and differ- 
entiation of major points in ma- 
terial just read or perhaps ob- 
served in a demonstration, field 
trip, or laboratory. Auto-instruction 
will then assure the student when 
he is right and identify and correct 
any misconceptions—as a good 
teacher will do. 

Auto-instruction as an adjunct 
to the usual materials and methods 
of instruction would seem more 
widely useful and more practicable 
than current efforts to replace text- 
books and methods with radical 
initial programing. 

Until about 1950, all efforts at 
auto-instruction used objective type 


of questions; since then, most 
programs have called for write-in 
answers. A theoretical justification 
can be found for each. But there 
is a cost in time and trouble of 
write-in answers that should be 
recognized. Each answer must be 
written in the teaching-machine 
window or space in the progr: ved 
book; the paper must then be 
rolled up or the page turned and 
comparisons made. A well-known 
programed text requires 2,300 page 
turnings. Total eye and hand move- 
ments may well be cumulatively 
fatiguing—and boring. In contrast, 
objective material requires only 
checking or key-pressing; and the 
key machine may automatically 
keep a valuable cumulative score. 

Auto-instructional research of 
the past decade has been domi- 
nated by the concept of error- 
avoidance: the learner should 
neither see wrong answers (in a 
multiple-choice question) nor be 
given questions sufficiently difficult 
that he is likely to make a mistake. 
While inferences from experiments 
with animals in special laboratory 
projects may indicate that this is 
desirable, there are data indicating 
that auto - instructional human 
learning of meaningful matter pro- 
ceeds somewhat differently. The 
right response is not simply the 
reinforced response, but the one 
that is recognized as most mean- 
ingful or logical. A wrong alterna- 
tive may help that process if it 
needs to be differentiated as such 
to delimit or clarify the meaning: 
Moreover, if a human learner 3 
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“ready” for a topic, he already has 
some ideas about it. An important, 
if not major, task of the auto- 
instruction will then be the explica- 
tion and coordination of these prior 
learnings. And the major task in 
any new learning may be to relate 
it discriminatingly to the old. 

As for the devices, many current 
teaching machines are expensive, 
space-taking, clumsy to look after, 
and difficult to service. The pro- 
grams may also be bulky and, the 
answer roll at least, useable only 
once. The latter is true also of a 
programed book. If only objective 
questions are used, advantages may 
be gained in all these respects. If 
a separate answer card or strip is 
used, the programed materials may 
be used repeatedly. 

Believing that, typically, enthus- 
iasts carry a new idea to extremes, 
which are soon eliminated and the 
proven residual becomes practice, 
I think the following described 
changes will occur in future pro- 
gramed learning: 

Enthusiastic programers will quit 
trying to replace textbooks and 
other core material with thousands 
of “frames” viewed seriatim. Drill 
and rote learning may be so han- 
dled but the larger usefulness of 
auto-instruction will be found in 
coordination with, not replacement 
of, other materials and methods. It 
is hoped that programers, textbook 
writers, and teachers may combine 
efforts to produce coordinated texts, 
programs, and methods of using 
them far better than anything now 
available. 
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Once it is realized that most 
auto-instruction can use objective 
rather than write-in responses, new 
potentials in convenience and ef- 
fectiveness can be tapped. 

Abandonment of the “many- 
easy-questions” concept will de- 
crease bulk and increase incisive- 
ness. Devices can be far more 
simple and inexpensive than those 
now on the market—perhaps simply 
a 3” x 5” card. Machines can also 
serve each learner's needs more 
closely. Use should then increase 
greatly. 

Evaluation should realistically 
take account of both values and 
costs in time and trouble as well as 
in money under everyday condi- 
tions. Such evaluations will show 
that auto-instruction can be made 
far more convenient and practical, 
than is now generally recognized. 

The experimental psychologi 
may find a disturbing need to re- 
vise his theories of learning. He 
may need to admit that a compe- 
tent human learner goes at mean- 
ingful material looking for its sig- 
nificance somewhat as he might 
scan a picture, not attempting a 
series of bit learnings; he may find 
good “wrong” alternatives more 
like contrasting elements in a pic- 
ture than blind alleys in a maze; 
his progress may be more by in- 
sights than conditionings, with the 
final phase better described as clos- 
ure than reinforcement. This is not 
to urge gestalt theory, but only to 
suggest that terms and concepts 
other than those which have guided 
the programers seem more apt. ® 


Are the Gravediggers Overanxious? 


Is Progressive Education Obsolete 


Wam Van Ti 
In Saturday Review 


= S progressive education out- 
moded? A first impulse is to say 
“yes.” Who today is talking about 
the concerns which characterized 
many leaders of education during 
the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury? Specifically, who today is 
talking about the ideas which oc- 
cupied John Dewey, George 
Counts, Boyd H. Bode, and Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick? Practically 
nobody, at least nobody who is 
being heard widely. 

Instead, as a result of the indus- 
trial revolution reaching education, 
matters of technology have become 
table talk in education today. In 
professional discussions and in the 
mass media reporting, we hear con- 
stantly about educational television, 
language laboratories, courses on 
film, and programed learning 
through teaching machines. 

A second stress in today’s edu- 
cation emphasizes organization of 
the school program. Proposals are 
varied and often conflicting. They 
include: team teaching; the dual 


progress plan; the nongraded 
school; and increasing the course 
requirements. 


A third stress is the new interest 
in the academic disciplines. In part, 
the emphasis is on updating knowl- 
edge through efforts by specialists 
in the disciplines. 


—— OO 
William Van Til is Chairman, De-" 
partment of Secondary Education, 
New York University, and Presi- 
dent, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. Reported from Saturday Re- 
view, XLV (February 17, 1962), 
56-57, 82-84. 
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Technology, organization, and 
the disciplines seem a far cry from 
the philosophical, social, and psy- 
chological ideas that engaged lead- 
ers of the progressive movement in 
the first half of this century. There 
appears to have been a change in 
“fashions in ideas,” to use the chill- 
ing and accurate phrase Irwin Ed- 
man coined. 

One might readily conclude that 
progressive education is outmoded, 
save for the stubborn fact that the 
questions it raised are not obsolete. 

The basic questions which men 
like Dewey, Kilpatrick, Counts, and 
Bode raised are inescapable ques- 
tions: What are the aims of edu- 
cation? On what foundations should 
the school program be built? Given 
such aims and foundations, what 
should the schools teach? To these 
probing and fundamental ques- 
tions, matters of organization and 
technique, while important, are 
necessarily subordinate. 
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The progressive education move- 
ment was essentially a quest for 
workable answers for our times to 
questions such as these. No one 
claims that the Holy Grail was 
found; no one claims that the ques- 
tioners came up with final, defini- 
tive, eternal answers. But they did 
ask the right questions. 


WINGS OF THE MOVEMENT 


One wing of the progressive 
movement sought the answers pri- 
marily in the potential of the in- 
dividual learner. A pioneer in this 
respect was William Heard Kilpat- 
rick. 

To many educators, probably to 
most, insight into the relationship 
between the individual and his 
education was the major contribu- 
tion of the progressive education 
which Kilpatrick espoused, though 
he was concerned for philosophical 
and social as well as psychological 
foundations. And—mistake it not— 
the insight derived from Kilpatrick 
made a massive contribution to ed- 
ucation in an era that had lost sight 
of the importance of the learner 
and his purposes and potential. 

A second wing of the progressive 
movement set forth answers to the 
questions of aims, foundations, and 
content in terms of the society 
which surrounded the schools. 
George Counts, a battler for 
socially-oriented schools in a de- 
mocracy, serves as a symbol for 
this emphasis. 

To George Counts, the times 
cried out for an education realistic- 
ally geared to the new emerging 
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social order. The role of education 
with respect to social change and to 
reform was an imperative and re- 
current theme with Counts and his 
fellow social reconstructionists. The 
pivotal place of social realities in 
education could not be forgotten 


after Counts was heard, even 
though indoctrination might be re- 
pudiated. 


To others equally immersed in 
the progressive movement, demo- 
cratic values were central to all 
considerations. Boyd H. Bode was 
one of those who felt the crucial 
need was for the clarification of 
differences between the democratic 
way and the way of authoritarian 
competitors. To Bode, progressive 
education was at the crossroads and 
a child-centered view would never 
suffice. Nor was indoctrination the 
road to a better world. As Bode 
saw it, the road out of value con- 
fusion led through a remorseless 
and unremitting use of the method 
of intelligence in human affairs. 

I venture the bold hypothesis 
that each of these men touched on 
a part of the whole, that each per- 
ceived and particularly stressed an 
aspect of education which we neg- 
lect at our peril, that each suc- 
ceeded nobly, and, where he failed, 
failed gallantly. Each asked the 
right questions; each responded 
with relevant contributions toward 
workable answers for our time. 

John Dewey was the thinker who 
came closest to reconcilation of the 
individual, society, and philosophi- 
cal foundations. Prodigious though 
the efforts of this extraordinary man 
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were, Dewey never achieved ex- 
tensive translation of his ideas into 
a new curriculum. He constantly 
reacted to trends and tendencies 
in progressive education. He made 
only occasional critical forays into 
program building. He would be 
the first to admit that much re- 
mained to be done to implement 
his ideas on what he preferred to 
term simply “education,” rather 
than “progressive education.” 

So we turn back to the thinking 
of representative intellectual lead- 
ers of the progressive movement in 
education, not in a spirit of wor- 
ship, but for the inescapable ques- 
tions they raised and for the 
insights they contributed toward 
workable solutions for our times. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

The questions raised and many 
of the tentative answers ventured 
by the early leaders of progressive 
education are not dead, nor will 
they die. In time, the sponsors of 
new educational technology, the 
advocates of varied forms of edu- 
cational organization, and the pro- 
ponents of study of the structure 
of separate disciplines must face 
the inescapable questions and con- 
sider the possible solutions pro- 
posed. 

The problem for sponsors of edu- 
cational technology and for those 
using the devices does not lie in 
the capacity of the machine to pro- 
duce positive reinforcement, wheth- 
er in the form of a kind word, a 
pat on the head, or a bottle of 
Coca-Cola. Given technical inge- 


nuity, a reinforcing reward will be 
forthcoming. The harder problem is 
whether positive reinforcement will 
be used to bring nearer George 
Orwell's 1984 and Huxley’s Brave 
New World, or whether selective 
and discriminating use of positive 
reinforcement will reduce the skill- 
drudgery of education and free 
teachers and students for more 
humane aspects of learning and 
human development, such as crea- 
tivity, the use of reflective thought, 
and experiences in freedom. 

The problem before the sponsors 
of educational television is not one 
of how to bounce beams off satel- 
lites for global television. Technol- 
ogy will solve this. The real 
problem is whether imaginative 
educational TV will provide learn- 
ers with a magic carpet to a wider 
world of experience made at once 
more expansive and more closely 
detailed. 

The problem before the sponsors 
and users of team teaching is not 
precisely how many students to in- 
struct at any given time in any 
given space. It is whether team 
teaching actually will improve 
learning, whether it will evolve 
toward interrelationships of subject 
matter, whether it can provide suffi- 
cient personalized contacts with 
teachers and sufficient firsthand 
experiences to enable young people 
to deal with significant problems. 

The problem before the liberal 
arts professors currently recon- 
structing and updating knowledge 
in such disciplines as physics, biol- 
ogy, and mathematics is not wheth- 
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er they can cram all of man’s 
knowledge into separate watertight 
compartments, which will then be 
siphoned off during the elementary- 
school and high-school years. They 
can't. Even if they could, they 
would endlessly face true obsoles- 
cence, for knowledge dates and, 
like fish, won't keep. 

The real problem, of which some 
of the reconstructors of disciplines 
are aware and of which others ap- 
pear quite unaware, is whether the 
scholars can identify concepts in 
their new knowledge which can be 
made meaningful to children, ap- 
propriate to both the general and 
specialized education needed for 
today’s society, and crucial in the 
process of critical thinking and 
problem solving—or whether their 
reconstructed and amplified knowl- 
edge, however new, will prove to 
be inert subject matter. 

If their work is to have meaning 
rather than to be innovation for un- 
clear purposes, the sponsors and 
users of the new technology, or- 
ganization, and approaches to dis- 
ciplines must come to terms with 
the questions that engaged the in- 
tellectual leadership of the pro- 
gressive movement in education. 
Questions of “why” and “what” 
have necessary ce over 
questions of “how” and “when.” 
The inescapable questions relate to 
the aims of education, the founda- 
tions of the program, and what the 
schools should teach as appropriate 
content based on such aims and 
foundations. 

Is, then, the progressive move- 
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ment in education obsolete? I think 
not. The questions raised by the 
“new education” are remorseless, 
inevitable, demanding. The answers 
provided by the intellectual lead- 
ers of the progressive movement 
were promising beginnings, useful 
leads, valid foreshadowings. 


A MYTH OF OUR TIME 
A myth of our time is that the 
several tendencies which charac- 
terized what is broadly termed pro- 
ive education, were fully 
achieved, and are now being re- 
pudiated. The reality is that pro- 
gressive education has never been 
tried on any significant scale. 

As the inescapable queries reas- 
sert themselves and the tentative 
proposals of the varied interpreta- 
tions of progressive education are 
reconsidered, educators will find it 
necessary to utilize the insights of 
Dewey, Bode, Counts, and Kil- 
patrick. 

The central questions and 
the contributions toward workable 
answers for our times made by such 
interpreters of the progressive 
movement in education are not ob- 
solete. They must and will persist. 
In time, they will be embodied in 
the form of new proposals for mod- 
ern education, new syntheses which 
build on our predecessors, as is 
common in the world of ideas. 

The overanxious gravediggers, 
and those who currently give them 
comfort, will discover as this twen- 
tieth century moves along that 
what they have mistaken for a 
corpse is indeed very much alive. * 


What Will Replace the Progressive Movement? 


Teachers and the Education Controversy 


Donatp W. ROBINSON 
In Social Education 


ak the quiet eye of the hurri- 
cane of controversy that has rocked 
our public schools are thousands of 
busy teachers, seemingly unaware 
of the storm that has raged about 
them. They recognize the name of 
Admiral Rickover as a critic of the 
schools, but they are vague about 
his views and totally ignorant of 
the Council for Basic Education. 
They act as if the whole noisy fra- 
cas is none of their concern, is in 
fact beneath the dignity of a dedi- 
cated teacher. 

In one sense, the isolation of the 
classroom teacher from the dispute 
about his work is wholesome and 
appropriate. His job is teaching, 
not controversy, and he can best 
demonstrate his competence by de- 
voting his energies to his job. 

Yet the classroom teacher is the 
central figure in the education pro- 
cess, a position accorded him with- 
out reservation by critics and de- 
fenders alike. It is the teachers’ 
effectiveness and the propriety of 
their methods and standards that 
have been at issue. If teachers are 
professionally alert they cannot fail 
to become implicated in this battle 
over the adequacy of our educa- 
tional offerings. 

Those teachers who are actively 


interested in the polemics are as 
independent in their views as pro- 
fessionals are expected to be. Those 
with convictions about the contro- 
versy appear to be remarkably 
free of party-line commitments, 
either to the NEA view or to the 
CBE position. They are essentially 
critical of the schools’ performance, 
though clearly not in agreement 
with all of the popular criticisms. 
Emphatically, they are unwilling to 
accept the current careless cliché 
to the effect that all progressive 
programs lead to soft education 
and poor performance, and that 
consequently any interest in group 
activities or nonacademic values is 
suspect. 

Admittedly no one can speak for 
the teachers. They speak for them- 
selves. As a teacher, my pronounce- 
ments about teacher sentiment are 
somewhat facile generalizations, 
based, however, on acquaintance 
with many teachers in public 
schools all over the country. These 
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observations are reinforced by the 
results of an informal poll which, 
though it makes no pretense of be- 
ing scientific research, does suggest 
provocative findings. 

More than three-fourths of the 
teachers in my poll agree that 
schools do not impose enough dis- 
cipline and that most education 
courses are a waste, but few go 
along with critics who assert that 
the schools are too costly, that they 
are not as good as they were 50 
years ago, that they should require 
foreign languages of everyone, or 
that schools of education should be 
abolished. High-school teachers 
concur with reasonable criticism. 
Extreme proposals they reject. 

The tedious and irrelevant nature 
of so much of the current education 
argument repels many teachers 
who are concerned with the appli- 
cation of educational philosophy, 
not with interminable disputation 
over unity versus multiplicity or 
selective versus indiscriminate func- 
tion. And one reason why many 
teachers have been bored with the 
whole dispute is because the differ- 
ences between the rival camps, real 
though they are, have been so 
grossly exaggerated. Space limita- 
tions here prevent examples. 

Some teachers who agree that 
progressivism is dead add promptly 
that its important values have no 
more disappeared than did the 
New Deal values die after the Re- 
publican victory in 1952. Both sets 
of values had been so thoroughly 
woven into our way of life that 
when the pendulum began its con- 
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servative swing it did so on a high- 
er level, incorporating into the con- 
servative platform many of the 
former progressive ideals. 

Alert conservative teachers are 
insistent that the values gained dur- 
ing 50 years of partial progressiv- 
ism shall not be lost. They intend 
that attention to individual abilities 
and to social, aesthetic, physical, 
and other needs shall not be ig- 
nored. They insist that multiplicity 
of purpose and of curriculum, en- 
couragement of student initiative, 
considerable reliance on psychology 
and experimentation, and the effort 
to establish professionalism in 
teaching shall be continued and 
extended. These are the values 
stated by Mortimer Smith in a re- 
cent Saturday Review article as the 
bases of CBE’s disagreement with 
what he calls the current ortho- 
doxy. They are, in spite of his pro- 
testations, basically matters of de- 
gree of emphasis, not of philosoph- 
ical opposition. 

STRIFE WILL RETURN 


Although the cold-war aspect of 
the education quarrel has largely 
passed, replaced by a more mature 
and constructive exchange of ideas, 
the strife is bound to return, for 
criticism is as inevitable as change, 
and as desirable. Although we are 
not likely to see educational pro- 
gressives converting traditionalists, 
the education debate is far from 
lost motion. It not only incites in- 
terest in educational goals among 
those who can only be attracted by 
dispute, it also sharpens the wits 
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and deepens the knowledge of 
those involved. It also contributes 
significantly to the formation of 
opinions and convictions among 
the young and uncommitted. 

So the temporary halt of the 
passionate dissension should be 
mourned as well as the temporary 
lull in the progressive crusade. But 
neither is buried deep. Both will 
return, though in exactly what form 
we cannot predict. While progres- 
sive education as we know it is be- 
ing buried, a new progressivism is 
about to be born. 

It is inevitable that the vacuum 
created by the weakening and 
eventual death of the progressive 
movement will soon be filled. The 
schism between the academicians 
and the educationists, the recent 
clamor created by the critics, and 
the continuing dissension over the 
direction our schools should take 
are all contentions for the vacant 
seat. They constitute the feuds and 
wrangles to determine what doc- 
trine will replace the deposed pro- 
gressive movement. 

Quite likely the emerging new 
leadership will be a conservative 
moral revolution, with increased 
attention to purposes and values, 
to discipline and to quality. This 
most teachers would welcome, 
though without relinquishing the 
emphasis on individual differences, 
multiple courses of study, and en- 
couragement of pupil initiative, 
and without denying the import- 
ance of the simultaneous revolu- 
tions in the technology of teaching 
and the psychology of learning. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


Emphasis on content and insistence 
on quality are not inconsistent with 
the tenets of the late lamented pro- 
gressive movement, but only with 
their abuses. 

Convinced that the progressive 
period and the slugfest that ac- 
companied its interment were in- 
valuable and inevitable, many — 
teachers might add a series of com- 
mentaries on the lesson. They might 
mention the following as statements 
vital to an understanding of the 
Great School Controversy in the 
teacher's perspective: 


FROM THE TEACHER'S VIEWPOINT 


1. Teachers must not adopt @ 
party-line with respect to educa- 
tional philosophy or educational 
controversy. Not an NEA policy, 
a CBE policy, nor any other accept- 
ed out of associational loyalty can 
be a proper policy for a profession- 
al person. NEA is bound to serve — 
as spokesman for its members, but 
the member teachers are bound to 
decide individually whether the or | 
ganization truly speaks for them. — 

2. The Council for Basic Educa- 
tion, along with other critics, has 
correctly diagnosed many weak- 
nesses of the schools and has prop- 
erly, if angrily, brought them to 
public attention and public seru- 
tiny. It has unfortunately alienati 
many of its potential allies 
supporters within the profession 
by its uncompromising brusque- 
ness, and it has grossly misin- 
terpreted the philosophy of mod- 4 
ern education in attempts to justify 
its own position. 
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3. The progressive philosophy 
has not been on trial so much as 
the concept of free universal edu- 
cation through high school. Pro- 
gressive education was primarily an 
effort to meet the challenges posed 
by compulsory school attendance, 
an effort neither wholly successful 
nor totally unsuccessful, but which 
surely came closer to succeeding 
than the formalism it replaced 
could have done. 

4. In discussing educational phil- 
osophy, one must avoid the dichot- 
omy that creates disputes but not 
discrimination, Our all-out spirit 
tempts us to employ dualism where 
it is most inappropriate. If we feel 
the need for more discipline, we 
must restrain our impulse to ignore 
all other values in our search for 
the greatest possible degree of dis- 
cipline. If convinced that only free- 
dom can lead to genuine education, 
we must beware of the temptation 
of total freedom. Successful teach- 
ers know that every child needs 
alternations of freedom and disci- 
pline and that each child requires 
different amounts of each at differ- 
ent times. 

5. American public education to- 
day lacks inspired leadership and 
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in many quarters is scarcely aware 
of the lack. The absence of an in- 
spired articulate defense is one rea- 
son why criticisms of public educa- 
tion dominated the public press in 
its one-sided coverage of The 
Great Controversy. No one speaks 
for the teachers. A philosophy of 
diversity has spawned a practice 
of divisiveness. 

A new educational leadership to 
fill the vacuum is inevitable. A new 
frontier movement, a new progres- 
sivism, is just beyond the horizon. 
It will borrow from the recent pro- 
gressive movement its experimental 
urge and its concern for the needs 
and talents of individual students. 
It will owe to the critics its re- 
newed search for purpose and stan- 
dards. 

In whatever context these com- 
plementary urges find expression, 
whether psychological, philosophi- 
cal, or technological, the product 
will be stamped with quality. The 
new revolution in our schools, al- 
ready hailed by leaders of CBE, 
NEA, and Phi Delta Kappa over 
the last several years, is bound to 
be the Quality Revolution, It will 
have the support of teachers ev- 
erywhere. ji 


@ An English newspaper recently headlined a story: 
“Books for the Backward—An Exhibition for Teachers.”— 
From Saturday Review. 

@ The student council voted to send Christmas cards 
to all retired teachers. One council member reported the 
action to his homeroom as follows: “Voted to send Christ- 
mas cards to the retarded teachers.”—New York State 
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There Has Been Enough Patience 


Our Common Goal: 
A Nationwide ETV System 
Newton N. Minow 
In NAEB Journal 


Eee May, in a speech to the 
National Association of Broadcast- 


ers, I set forth the fundamental 
principles which guide me in car- 
rying out the responsibilities as 
Chairman of the Federal Commun- 
ications Commission. There is one 
point I'd like to make again: 

I will do all I can to help edu- 
cational television. There are not 
enough educational stations, and 
many major centers of the country 
still lack usable educational chan- 
nels, 

Educational television has an 
enormous contribution to make and 
I intend to give it a hand. If there 
is not a nationwide educational 
television system in this country, it 
will not be the fault of FCC. 

Achieving a nationwide educa- 
tional television system is essential, 
but it is no sport for the short- 
winded. Those who have worked in 
the cause of educational broadcast- 
ing must feel at times that they 
are not making progress. We at 
the FCC salute those who perse- 
vere. 

What has been achieved has 
been achieved in the face of a 
peculiar mental block. It is found 
on the campus as well as in the 
offices of commercial broadcasters. 
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That mental block is best described 
by the cliche we hear, “After all, 
broadcasting is primarily a medium 
of entertainment.” 

But is it? And who says so? 
There is certainly nothing in the 
law that says so. The only refer- 
ence in the law to different kinds 
of programs in the Communications 
Act deals with certain special pro- 
tections afforded to a “noncommer- 
cial educational or cultural pro- 
gram.” 

The emphasis on entertainment 
comes from the economic impera- 
tives of the commercial television 
industry. Let this be understood: 
I am not saying that entertainment 
is bad and that there should be 
none of it on television. Television 
—both commercial and educational 
—should provide entertainment, and 
lots of it. i 

But fundamentally, television 1$ 
a medium of communication, not 
just a medium of entertainment. 
While communication certainly in 
cludes entertainment, it also in- 
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cludes education at all its levels: 
information, debate, history, music, 
dance, serious drama, ete. 

Educational broadcasters have 
one great advantage over commer- 
cial broadcasters: freedom to cater 
to the mass minority audience, a 
massive minority wanting to escape 
from escapist programing. This 
suggests that educational televi- 
sion’s great challenge is in the mil- 
lions of adults attracted to intellec- 
tual adventure, rather than action 
adventure. 

Now what do we need for a na- 
tionwide educational television sys- 
tem? Money, television stations, and 
a chance to serve an audience are 
three necessities. 


MONEY 


Annual expenditures for pro- 
graming on all educational televi- 
sion stations total about $8,500,000. 
The three commercial networks 
spend more than that on program- 
ing for one week. 

Knowing the need and the prom- 
ise, it is shocking that we in Amer- 
ica spend time debating not how 
to expand educational television 
but whether it should be expanded 
at all. The time for debate is over. 
Educational television should not 
continue going hat in hand, beg- 
ging for help. There must be an 
aggressive and militant campaign 
to put educational television on its 
feet financially—and every other 
way. The opponents know how to 
fight, how to organize, how to per- 
suade, how to argue, how to lobby. 
This is the democratic process and 
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they should not be criticized. But 
champions of educational television 
must immerse themselves in this 
process with a vigor and with a 
skill worthy of the cause. 

For an example, an excellent 
starting point would have been the 
bill being subjected to legislative 
processing. Originally sponsored by 
Senator Magnuson, the bill is de- 
signed to provide $1,000,000 to 
each state as “seed money” to get 
educational television started in 
each of the 50 states. The total 
amount, $50,000,000, certainly not 
a wild-spending figure, is just about 
what the Ford Foundation has con- 
tributed to educational television. 

The National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters (NAEB) vig- 
orously supported this bill. But con- 
certed action is needed on a much 
broader front. A mobilization of all 
who are interested in educational 
television and a concerted cam- 
paign in support of such legislation 
is just a starter. United efforts 
should not stop there. Remember, 
there are two other fronts where 
campaigns must be maintained, and 
having every dollar that has been 
spent on television since 1948 
actually won't help if nobody is 
watching the program. 

CHANNELS 


Which brings us to the second 
problem: television channels. Here 
are the facts as I see them. 

We cannot rewrite history, and it 
is futile to waste time in useless 
recrimination about “what might 
have been” in the assignment of 
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channels. In general, VHF chan- 
nels have been assigned to com- 
mercial television and we are about 
out of VHF channels. The only 
room for expansion—for either edu- 
cational or commercial television— 
lies in the ultra-high frequencies. 
Actually, VHF could not have done 
the job, With UHF we have 70 
channels instead of the 12 available 
on VHF. 

That sounds promising but there 
is a vital missing ingredient: peo- 
ple who are able to watch television 
on UHF. And here is the funda- 
mental educational opportunity 
that has been missed: educational 
television has failed to educate its 
own potential audience. 

UHF is educational television’s 
sleeping giant. Through UHF there 
can be a nationwide educational 
television system. But UHF at pres- 
ent cannot command an audience. 
On UHF, the broadcaster—com- 
mercial or educational—often plays 
to an empty house. If educational 
television is to have a future, it will 
be with UHF. To have that future 
there must be a united effort, a 
thorough marshaling of support. 
The support must come from the 
very people you seek to serve—the 
potential audience. 


AUDIENCE 


One of the best ways to organize 
that support is to widen that audi- 
ence, and that brings up another 
major problem: UHF reception. 
Few home receivers today can re- 
ceive UHF. One way is to adapt 
them with a converter. Another 
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way is to promote the all-channel 
receiver. A solution to this problem 
rests with a bit of electronic gad- 
getry not much bigger than your 
hand. There are some technical 
problems in turning out a set that 
reaches from the bottom of VHF to 
the top of UHF, but we cannot 
believe that these minor problems 
will stump the genius of inventive 
manufacturers, or are beyond the 
reach of the electronic art. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has proposed legisla- 
tion which would require that ‘cle- 
vision sets manufactured for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce be 
capable of receiving all channels. 
But these things will not just hap- 
pen. There must be far greater in- 
terest and effort on the part of all 
who are interested and concerned 
with having a nationwide educa- 
tional television system. 

The future is in the hands of 
those concerned with education 
and communication. And that fu- 
ture means achieving a nationwide 
educational system in time to con- 
tribute to the country’s needs. 
There is opportunity to bring to 
a mass audience the knowledge 
needed to keep our society grow- 
ing, the cultural heritage to keep 
our society rich, and the informa- 
tion needed by our citizens to keep 
our society free. 

There have been many frustra- 
tions, despite rapid progress. The 
only cures for frustration are IM- 
finite patience—or intelligent action. 
I believe there has been enough 
patience. s 
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The Higher Illiteracy 


Reading i the Next Decade 


Francis S. CHASE 


In Controversial Issues in Reading and Promising Solutions 
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L ONDITIONS confronting us in 
the next decade call for application 
of knowledge and wisdom rather 
than force. Therefore, I hold that 
the values cherished by thoughtful 
men are more endangered by il- 
literacy than by the atomic bomb 
and its offspring. 

There are two kinds of illiteracy 
threatening civilization: simple il- 
literacy, or the inability to receive 
and express ideas through reading 
and writing; and higher illiteracy, 
or the inability to relate the content 
of verbal communication to events 
which at each moment are shaping 
the future. 

Simple illiteracy operates to keep 
out of the reach of millions of per- 
sons objects which even the most 
humble have learned to demand. 
A few years ago there were large 
masses of men in all parts of the 
world who viewed the good things 
in life as being so far out of reach 
they had no energy even to desire 
them. Today, no village is so iso- 
lated, no population so illiterate 
that the people have not come to 
look for a better life and to aspire 
to a part in determining their own 
destiny. 

Yet, such tangibles as food and 
shelter and such intangibles as self- 
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esteem and a sense of control over 
one’s destiny are out of reach for 
victims of simple illiteracy. And 
with every advance of science and 
technology, the good life, however 
defined, becomes increasingly inac- 
cessible to the poorly educated. 
Simple illiteracy is an easily rec- 
ognized barrier to the good things 
of life. What I designate as higher 
illiteracy is a serious compounding 
factor. Higher illiteracy is a char- 
acteristic of those who see, hear, 
and even read, but who will not 
understand. They cannot under- 
stand. They have not developed the 
ability to carry on a transaction be- 
tween the world of ideas imbedded 
in language symbols and the world 
of real persons, objects, and events. 
The higher illiterate can absorb 
and repeat ideas found on the 
printed page but he has not devel- 
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oped the ability to relate these 
ideas to life around him. Examples 
are not hard to find. 

One example was identified in 
a speech by Archibald MacLeish to 
a conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1942. He said, 
while exploring the failure of schol- 
ars and men of letters to oppose 
the rising Fascist revolution: 

“Down through the thirties a 
considerable number of American 
intellectuals preached and practiced 
intellectual isolationism which was 
at least as frivolous, and certainly 
as blind, as the political isolation 
of political counterparts.” 

They could read the story of 
Nazi philosophy, plans, and behav- 
ior but they could not make any 
application of what they read to 
themselves or to the fate of human- 
ity. 


REFLECTIVE THOUGHT 


The definition of higher illiteracy 
could be stretched to cover all 
forms of blindness and stupidity. It 
is my intention, however, to limit 
it to behavior which results not 
from lack of information but from 
inability to relate information to 
the behavior of other persons and 
to the course of events. We shall 
miss the point entirely if we do not 
recognize that all of us at times and 
in some degree are higher illiter- 
ates. All, therefore, need to culti- 
vate the processes of reflective 
thought in order that what is seen 
and read may lead us to a more ac- 
curate perception of the world and 
its people. 


Reflective thought, it seems to 
me, is more likely to occur when 
one is reading than in most other 
contexts in the modern world. We 
need to remember, though, that 
reading also can be a way of non- 
thinking and to recall that possibly 
the highest level of reflective think- 
ing ever reached occurred some 
2400 years ago among a people 
who could and did read, although 
they had not the printing press, 
but who used other forms of social 
discourse to provoke the dialogue 
which has been called the essence 
of reflective thought. 

The great advantage of reading 
over listening as a means of provok- 
ing internal dialogue is that the 
reader can set his own pace, mark 
passages for future reference, and 
return at will to those portions most 
capable of evoking ideas previous- 
ly encountered and stirring the 
imagination to reassemble the as- 
sorted ideas and to project one’s 
own. 

The intent here is not to illus- 
trate the innumerable uses and 
varieties of reading as to focus at- 
tention on the importance of read- 
ing as reflective thought. One of 
the most disturbing aspects of the 
higher illiteracy is this failure to 
read reflectively. 


TEACHING IMPLICATIONS 


What implications does this have 
for the teaching of reading? We 
know that learning how to decipher 
words is a minor part of reading. 
And we recognize that ability to 
recall ideas read is not the major 
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objective of reading. But we have 
not as yet developed any great skill 
in teaching reading as reflective 
thought, carried on through an 
active internal dialogue. Moreover, 
much of the reading material used 
in our schools is not well adapted 
to this purpose, for the content of 
ideas is not sufficient to sustain a 
dialogue or to provoke inquiry. 

Many of the basal readers seem 
designed primarily to develop word 
recognition and vocabulary without 
much attention to extending the ex- 
perience of the reader and encour- 
aging him to carry on a transaction 
in ideas. Even in the upper grades 
and in high school, many of the 
textbooks and recommended read- 
ings are not sufficiently challenging 
to encourage active interaction be- 
tween the abstractions that appear 
on the page and the experiences 
recorded in memory traces or pro- 
jected in imagination. 

Some of the currently advertised 
methods of teaching reading seem 
to treat reading primarily, if not 
entirely, as a process of abstracting 
quickly what the author has to 
say. This is a useful and essential 
skill; but, if we stop there, we are 
continuing the production of higher 
illiterates whose ability to absorb 
and recall may be very great, but 
whose capacity to understand 
themselves and the world may be 
very small. 

We need to know how to help 
readers raise the fruitful questions, 
questions that establish interrela- 
tionships among items of informa- 
tion and lead to a search for added 
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knowledge and deepened under- 
standing. We can be betrayed into 
bad decisions either through inade- 
quacy of information or through in- 
ability to assess and use informa- 
tion. 

Improving the adequacy of infor- 
mation is a task for communication 
and one that needs attention; but 
improvement in communication 
will avail little unless accompanied 
by improvement in the ability to 
assess and use information. There 
are indications that miscalculations 
about Soviet potential for produc- 
ing atomic bombs and space vehi- 
cles were due to an unwillingness 
or inability to draw correct con- 
clusions from the data available. It 
is equally true of failure to under- 
stand developments on the domes- 
tic scene. 

Those who told themselves that 
the Negro did not want access to 
white schools and other facilities 
were overlooking evidence of his 
desire for access to opportunities 
to achieve his own identity and 
realize his own potential. They dis- 
regarded information showing that 
what was being denied was not 
something pertaining peculiarly to 
the whites but rights to selfrealiza- 
tion pertaining equally to all citi- 
zens. 


UNRAVELING PERPLEXITIES 


I believe that the way in which 
reading is taught, the content of 
ideas available to the reader, and 
the encouragement given to rational 
inquiries—especially in the social 
domains which up to now have 
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been little influenced by such in- 
quiries — offer means to unraveling 
perplexities of the 1960's. 

It is not too much to hope that 
a way may be discovered to record 
the range and quality of dialogue 
which the reader carries on with 
what is read. With such insights, 
we could hope to learn how to 
develop in learners of all ages and 
from all backgrounds an increased 
capacity to ask relevant questions 
and to carry on the vitally impor- 
tant transaction between the world 
of abstractions and the world of 
events, 

The creation of world order 
under a rule of law and the build- 
ing of a community of mankind 
have moved out of the category of 
utopian dreams into the category 
of imperatives for survival. 

These challenges and the inher- 
ent problems can be met, and to a 
considerable extent solved, in the 
next decade provided we can find 
ways to offer to all the world’s chil- 
dren a fair chance to learn those 
things which will make it possible 
for them to continue learning; and 
to provide a quality of education 
which will enable larger and larger 
numbers of the citizens of this and 
other countries to deal rationally 
with the problems threatening civ- 
ilization; and to apply advancing 
knowledge and technology to the 
realization of man’s higher aspira- 
tions. 

No task is of greater importance 
for the next decade than that of 
developing the following qualities 
among the people generally: 


The ability to read—and to listen 
and observe—reflectively; that is, to 
carry on a dialogue probing 
through what is read for its rele- 
vance to events of the day and 
used to sharpen perception of the 
world about us and the peoples 
who inhabit it; 

The power to comprehend the 
mathematical and scientific con- 
cepts and modes of inquiry which 
are helping to reshape the modern 
world; 

The capacity to enter under- 
standingly and appreciatively into 
values, modes of behavior, and 
points of view arising in cultures 
different from our own; 

A disposition to carry on steadily, 
through reading and other chan- 
nels, inquiries directed toward the 
extension of knowledge and the 
cultivation of understanding. 

These tasks and the means of 
managing them deserve the ener-_ 
gies of the most creative members 
of our society. We can no longer 
settle for an attempt to develop the 
higher literacy only in persons for 
whom the doors of learning are 
opened wide by early favorable en- 
vironment. 

These powers and these values 
will be available in the future on 
equitable terms to all, or they may 
not for long be available to any. In 
this context, there is a new urgency 
for research to increase our under- | 
standing of learning and how it 
may be enhanced. A most promis- 
ing focus for research is on the de- 
velopment of reflective thinking ~ 
through reading. z 
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Are There Artificial Dividing Lines? 
The Importance of Subject Matter 


Cant G, F. Franzen 


In The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 


“all REQUENTLY, in the profes- 
sional literature and at professional 
gatherings, statements are made 
criticizing “artificial dividing lines” 
between subjects and “compart- 
mentalized neatly labeled blocks of 
courses.” 

The question I raise is: Why is 
it necessary to suggest that there 
are “artificial dividing lines” be- 
tween the different subject areas? 
Here, as in many instances, we 
tend to go to extremes. The ex- 
treme concerning us here is the 


proliferation of knowledge to such ` 


an extent that it has become so 
compartmentalized that it seems 
far removed from daily activities. 

Counteracting this trend we 
have advocates of a “core-curricu- 
lum” and those who talk about 
breaking down barriers between 
subjects. These people have seen 
the content of elementary- and 
secondary-school subjects increase 
to an extent that the purpose of the 
content has been lost sight of and 
the stress has been placed on con- 
tent mastery rather than on any 
contribution the content may make 
to improving the life of the individ- 
ual, 

Critics of this overemphasis on 
content mastery are attempting to 
find some way to combat it. They 
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look around and note that people 
are engaged in various activities, 
the performance of which bears 
little relation to what they have 
studied in school. Through the cen- 
turies, a major purpose of educa- 
tion has been to prepare the voung- 
er generation to step into the shoes 
of the older generation, to prepare 
them to carry on, as it were, in the 
good, old ways. 

And the younger generation is 
expected to do a better job than 
that accomplished by their pred- 
ecessors. Whatever their educa- 
tion, it is supposed to prepare them 
to do a better job. 

But as the centuries have passed, 
knowledge of all kinds has in- 
creased. For a time, there was con- 
siderable dictation from some au- 
thority as to the extent to which 
any individual might go to find out 
more and more about a certain 
field. Authority decided what might 
and what might not be advocated 
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as information to be disseminated. 
This authoritarian approach was 
based on the fear that anything dif- 
ferent from the accepted and ap- 
proved dogma might tend to lessen 
or even destroy the power of those 
in authority. 

History is replete with instances 
of stubbornness to have new the- 
ories replace old ones, even when 
new theories possessed attributes of 
common sense and experimental 
evidence. (The difficulty the Cop- 
ernican theory of the universe had 
in challenging the Ptolemaic theory 
is a classic example.) It took the 
Renaissance and the Reformation 
to break away from the authorita- 
tive control of men’s thoughts and 
ideas. And from that time to this 
minute, whatever was new and 
could be proven sound has been 
added to our store of knowledge. 

It is interesting to see how the 
various fields of knowledge have 
developed. Grammar came as a re- 
sult of a discrepancy between the 
spoken language and oral tradition. 
One did not write and talk the 
same way that characterized the 
nation’s epic. The science of gram- 
mar had to be invented to explain 
the difference. Men had dreams; 
they saw people die; they endured 
the rain, wind, and lightning. They 
tried to develop explanations for 
these natural phenomenons. They 
invented good and bad spirits and 
a religious observance; they de- 
veloped tabus; then explanations of 
natural forces resulted in what we 
call superstitious practices. 

With the passage of time, these 
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many phenomenons began to be 
classified according to type. Living 
forms became zoology; plant life, 
botany; the operation of the world, 
physics; the constitution of things, 
chemistry; the heavens, astronomy; 
weather, meteorology; the composi- 
tion of the earth, geology; the rela- 
tion of countries to each other, 
geography. And, as more and more 
knowledge was gained in these 
various areas, we had further clas- 
sification into biological chemistry, 
physical chemistry, electronic chem- 
istry, etc. 

It is this extensive proliferation 
of subject matter that draws the 
fire of opposition from well-mean- 
ing educationists. They contend 
that, to work in any of these areas, 
we must have specialists and that 
these specialists tend to emphasize 
the importance of specific informa- 
tion to the exclusion of any real 
meaning that may be attached to 
it. Consequently, as these special- 
ties developed, they were taught 
with little regard to their applica- 
tions. Knowledge of facts and more 
facts became the goal of education. 

The opponents of this minute 
subclassification rightly object to 
the emphasis on factual data, claim- 
ing that life isn’t conducted that 
way. Their argument often reverts 
to primitive days when learning 
was knowing how to perform the 
activities boys and girls would face 
as they became men and women. 
If the adult male hunted, fished, 
etc., the youngster learned these 
activities by imitating his elders. 
Some, not all, subject-matter antag- 
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onists would have us go back to the 
activity approach of primitive men 
and build today’s curriculum in 
similar fashion. They would do 
away with subject-matter distinc- 
tions and have youngsters taught 
how to buy economically, how to 
vote intelligently, how to raise fam- 
ilies sensibly, how to use mass 
media of communication sensibly. 


A NATURAL GROWTH 


That modern man engages in 
all these activities no one can deny. 
What I object to is the seemingly 
utter disregard of something de- 
veloped over the centuries, some- 
thing as natural in its growth as 
anything is or can be—subject mat- 
ter. I claim that meaningful arith- 
metic cannot be taught incidental 
to budgeting one’s income. Mathe- 
matics is mathematics and never 
will be anything else. But the math- 
ematics we need to teach boys and 
girls is not the mathematics the 
specialist needs to be a master in 
that field. We should teach boys 
and girls the mathematics they can 
use now and in the future. 

An activity is not a simple affair. 
It is made up of many constituents. 
The human mind is generally cap- 
able of applying from many sources 
the necessary data that will help 
solve problems. I learn from Eng- 
lish how to write a job-application 
letter, and I learn from mathemat- 
ics what I need to receive in com- 
pensation so that I may live com- 
fortably. I learn from social studies 
the importance of occupational ac- 
tivities and their relationship to 
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each other, and I learn from typ- 
ing how to type my letter. But I 
must learn composition in English 
classes, money from mathematics 
classes, occupations from social 
studies, and typing in typing class- 
es. If I can't draw from each area, 
I shall fail in my endeavors to get 
a job. 

To deny that life is subject- 
matter centered is to deny that in- 
formation development has taken 
place. It is a denial of the organiza- 
tion of our encyclopedias, the 
subject-matter organization around 
which colleges organize their 
courses, the organization of news- 
papers into general and world 
news, editorial, sports, and classi- 
fied sections, or the society page. 
In fact, it is to deny the very way 
that life has developed. Further, 
it weakens the place that subject 
matter has in our schools. It results 
in sloppy bits of information, a 
little of this and a little of that, 
with no surety about anything. 

Rather than throw subjects out 
the window and inveigh against 
compartmentalization as such, we 
need to consider what should suit- 
ably be included in each subject 
area and then teach it so it can be 
used in solving problems or pre- 
paring activities. Subject matter we 
are going to have as long as life 
persists. The “core-curriculum,” 
much as advocates claim for it, is 
not the answer. Knowing what to 
teach and making teaching mean- 
ingful is a more realistic approach. 
At least, it recognizes that the 
world does move. e 


A Snare and a Delusion? 


Grade Level Tests 


Leonarp M. GoLBER 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


“) cactiers are being exhorted 
to select and encourage the aca- 
demically gifted students and 
(sometimes) even the creative stu- 
dents. They are told of the neces- 
sity for experiment and the need 
for new approaches in education, 
and they are cautioned to bear in 
mind the individual differences of 
students. In a word, teachers are 
being told that the schools need 
flexibility. 

Yet, while the need for flexibility 
is being stated repeatedly, fetters 
that will immobilize and defeat 
this flexibility are being more firm- 
ly fastened. 

The figurative chains are the 
broadly organized standardized 
tests, particularly those which pro- 
duce a score which is to be inter- 
preted in grade levels. I am con- 
vinced that such tests do far more 
harm than good and that they 
should be abandoned. 

The tests are recommended on 
the basis that they are “objective” 
and “standardized” and are, there- 
fore, not subject to the misconcep- 
tions of the teacher; that they are 
easy to administer and grade; and 


that they enable administrators ti 
compare teachers, schools, and 
tems on a national basis. Even wen 
it true that these tests possessadi 
the virtues claimed for them (the 
truth of which is open to doub ), 
the price of using them is st 
much too high. 


leading. They produce the illusion 
of simplicity where there is com 
plexity and of homogeneity wag e 
there is diversity. 


grouping—ease of handling, 
preparation of study materials, 
—are well known and quite valid 
Let us examine such a group á$ 
sembled to learn to read. Naturally, 
they are selected and grouped om 
the basis of their grade levels as” 
shown by a standardized test. 


level. Student A is in 3A and is 
brilliant. Student B is in his normal 
grade. C is in the 6th grade 
guesses as to word identity, mis- 
taking “tuck” for “truck.” D is in 
7th grade and has mastered the 
mechanics of reading but being a 
recent immigrant has an inadequate - 
vocabulary. 
speaking vocabulary but has brain 
damage which prevents him fror 
comprehending print. F is pa i 
deaf. 


Pullman Elementary School, 


Such tests are tremendously nis- 


The advantages of homogene 


Our group is at the 4.5 grade 


E has an excellent 


fi 
om, 
tia 


Or, consider an arithmetic cla 
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grade 5.0, grouped by grade level 
as determined by a standardized 
test. Mary does not know her ad- 
dition facts; Jerry is confused about 
“borrowing”; Kenneth does not un- 
derstand division by fractions; and 
Marlene has the fixed idea that 
seven times eight is fifty-eight. It 
is apparent that the “homogeneity” 
is spurious and utterly misleading. 

In a hospital, it is sensible for 
administrative purposes to place a 
child with a heart defect, another 
with dangerously high blood pres- 
sure, and a third who has swal- 
lowed lye all in the same ward. But 
it would be utter folly to assume 
the same diagnosis and treatment 
for all. Each must be treated ac- 
cording to the nature of his disease. 

In the classroom, the fact that a 
child reads at a grade level of 4.5 
instead 8.0 may indicate that some- 
thing is wrong but indicates very 
little as to the nature of the defect. 

Someone will point out that we 
have alert and intelligent teachers 
who will know what is wrong in 
each case. If this is true and the 
teacher is able to make a sharp and 
discriminating diagnosis of each 
child, then we should rely far more 
on the teacher's judgment than we 
do, in which case the standardized 
test is unnecessary. Or is it to be 
assumed that the teacher is capable 
of discerning what is wrong but is 
too inept, or too unobserving, to 
notice that there is anything wrong? 

I do not speak against teachers 
or tests, But if we must have stand- 
ardized tests, let them produce 
some reasonably useful diagnostic 
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information. Unfortunately, the 
trend is in the other direction, to- 
ward a sterile and misleading sys- 
tem of classification. 


ANOTHER DISADVANTAGE 


An even greater disadvantage 
than the erroneous grouping they 
produce is the influence standard- 
ized tests have in determining cur- 
riculum. As the use of such tests 
spreads (and it is spreading rapid- 
ly), the tests have a tendency to 
become the sole criterion of suc- 
cess or failure in school. This is not 
quite the case for the individual 
student as yet, for (to a diminish- 
ing degree) the teacher's voice still 
carries weight, but the tests are 
certainly the sole measure of the 
success or failure of a school or a 
school system. Administrators anx- 
iously eye the positions of their 
schools in relation to the “national 
norms.” Under this condition, with 
the rating of the school and the 
system dependent on success in the 
tests, the pressure becomes over- 
whelming to teach the test. 

If it is known that a certain re- 
quired test in literature emphasizes 
late nineteenth-century English 
writers, eventually teaching will 
center on late nineteenth-century 
English writers, regardless of what 
is proposed in the course of study. 
The class that spends its time on 
Hemingway, Capote, and other 
mid-twentieth century writers will 
suffer. Such writers are not in the 
test and no credit is given for 
knowing them. If you get too orig- 
inal, you will not win a scholarship. 
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Assume that it were desirable to 
teach geography in high school and 
to replace it with algebra in the 
elementary school. Regardless of 
merit, the verdict will be, “No 
good!” Tests which rate elementary 
schools include geography; they do 
not include algebra. You can’t win. 

The cure is rather simple. It is 
not to abandon standardized tests. 
In the tool subjects, the sciences, 
and wherever else possible (it is 
not possible in all cases), the tests 
should be broken down to cover 
small, sharply delineated areas. 

The content of elementary alge- 
bra is generally agreed on. There is 
no reason a national norm cannot 
be set up for algebra, but why is it 
necessary to state this norm as a 
grade level? By discarding grade 
levels we could place algebra any- 
where in the curriculum that 
seemed advantageous. We could 
still know that a particular boy 
placed in the upper decile of a 
particular test. We could have 
standardized tests in any subject 
and be free to shift the subjects 
about within the curriculum with- 
out disaster to the school’s rating. 

For diagnostic purposes, I sug- 
gest what I call modular tests. They 
would be a series of tests, each 
examining a small, sharply delin- 


eated bit of information or testing 
a particular skill. As a child masters 
a module, it will be checked off 
against an inventory listing of such 
modules. This inventory will be a 
part of the child’s permanent rec- 
ords and will accompany him from 
school to school. Modules not 
checked off will immediately com- 
municate to teachers, parents, and 
counselors what is needed. 

Such tests would be better psy- 
chologically than the present stan- 
dardized examinations, as the mod- 
ular test could be given without 
the formality and the sometimes 
intimidating aspects that are con- 
comitant to the use of the large 
standardized tests. 

Modular testing would permit 
more truly homogeneous grouping 
than do present grade level tests. 
A remedial teacher could be as- 
signed to cover the various modules 
in which deficiencies were indi- 
cated, and with the nature of the 
child’s weaknesses indicated by his 
module record, correct placement 
for remediation would be simple. 

A reform in testing of the nature 
proposed would result in greater 
flexibility in the organization of the 
school and in better diagnosis of 
defects with consequent better 
remediation. s 


Ce society has taken to tests in much the same way as 
it has taken to electrical home appliances: If they are 
cheap and efficient, there is no need to understand either 
how they are made or how they work.—Joshua Fishman 


in Teachers College Record. 
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An Extension of Liberal Education 


An Approach to Teaching 
Secondary-School Teachers 


Huco Beck 
In The School Review 


N 
UN the basis of an analysis of 
some 60 “new” programs of teacher 
education and close association for 
some time with one university's 
program leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts in Teaching, I see 
certain variables that must be con- 
trolled to deal effectively with the 
problem of fragmentation of sub- 
ject matter, if we are to resolve the 
dilemma between liberal and peda- 
gogical education, and if we are 
to provide for interchange of ideas 
among the academic disciplines, 
the field of education, and the 
secondary school. 

Since the education of future 
teachers is similar in content to the 
education in other professions, 
the undergraduate program of 
secondary-school teachers should 
be the responsibility of the liberal 
arts college. I will not define a 
sound liberal education, except to 
assume that every _ liberal-arts 
graduate has been exposed to the 
four domains of knowledge: phys- 
ical science, biological science, 
social science, and humanistic 
studies. However, beyond that 
point the training of future teach- 
ers begins to develop in specialized 
areas. 

The first area is competence in 
education as an academic disci- 
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pline in its own right with its own 
identifiable subject matter. Specifi- 
cally, education is inquiry into the 
way in which society transmits the 
culture and the accumulated wis- 
dom of that culture to each new 
generation. Even if there were no 
departments of education in the 
conventional sense and no peda- 
gogical methodology, education 
would still have a legitimate place 
in the social-sciences curriculum. 

The secondary - school teacher 
also needs competence in the spe- 
cialized subject-matter fields he 
plans to teach. He must be thor- 
oughly conversant with methods of 
inquiry in that field. Competent 
scholars in these fields can assist 
the teacher-scholar in developing 
criterions for the selection of ma- 
terials that are crucial for course 
content for secondary-school stu- 
dents. 

Third, the secondary - school 
teacher must have facility in areas 
of education that are germane to 
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the teaching-learning situation. He 
must have insights into theories of 
learning, into motivation, evalua- 
tion, individual differences, group 
influence, the structure of social 
organizations, the effect of the 
social and the natural milieu—all 
areas grounded in and developed 
through the liberal arts tradition 
and of special concern to the be- 
havorial sciences. An interdiscipli- 
nary approach is needed so that 
each department does not perpet- 
ually rediscover the wheel. Lines 
of communication must be kept 
open so that when knowledge is 
discovered in one discipline that 
has relevance to another the knowl- 
edge may be readily shared. 

Fourth, the secondary - school 
teacher must have competence in 
the technological and the technical 
aspects of education. This area in- 
cludes the methods of teaching a 
specific subject, the development 
of learning materials, the use of 
audio-visual techniques. In short, 
we are concerned here with the 
teaching process. If these areas are 
taught as accumulated folklore, as 
tried and true practices, or as “seat- 
of-the-pants” judgment, the acade- 
mician may validly object that 
education courses lack a scientific 
approach. But this area of peda- 
gogy can be taught, and in a few 
places is being taught, with as 
much rigor and as much dedication 
to a theoretical rationale as any of 
the social sciences. 

The education of teachers has 
still one more dimension: the art 
of teaching, which is a synthesis 


of the four areas described here 
and which culminates in the actual 
teaching-learning situation that the 
teacher meets in the classroom. In- 
sights and concepts gleaned from 
these four areas are brought to 
bear on the child to facilitate his 
learning. The blending of these in- 
sights and concepts into a mean- 
ingful approach is a task that calls 
for personal inquiry and reflection, 
a task that the teacher must do for 
himself. No one can do it for him. 
However, there are many sources 
of competent assistance available. 
Scholars from the great categories 
of human knowledge, scholars in 
the field of education, intelligent 
schoolmen who are skilled practi- 
tioners, and master teachers direct- 
ing beginning teachers must share 
responsibility in enabling the 
teacher to develop his art. 


RELEVANT QUESTIONS 


If the foregoing has any validity, 
the relevant question is not which 
of the four areas described is in 
the liberal-arts domain and which 
is in the pedagogical domain. The 
answer to that question makes rela- 
tively little difference. But the fol- 
lowing questions are relevant. 

How is knowledge discovered, 
developed, tested, revised, extend- 
ed, and communicated in all areas 
of special concern to secondary- 
school teachers? 

What methods of inquiry are in- 
herent in these areas? 

What type of organizational 
structure can be designed to bring 
about smooth interchange and in- 
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teraction between academic schol- 
ars, pedagogical scholars, and 
skilled practitioners? 

If both camps—liberal and peda- 
gogical — are committed to rigorous 
pursuit of inquiry, how can we de- 
velop mutual respect for the con- 
tributions each can make, put an 
end to bickering, and get on with 
the task of improving instruction 
at all levels? 

The answers do not come easily 
but they must be provided. The fol- 
lowing is a description of an ap- 
proach to teacher education which 
I believe has potential for coming 
to grips with these basic questions. 

The faculty for this approach 
would consist of members of the 
university academic departments, 
members of the education depart- 
ment, and skillful practitioners in 
the field. All would share the re- 
sponsibility of developing, guiding, 
and evaluating the total teacher- 
education program. 

From the academic department 
we would seek scholars familiar 
with methods of inquiry inherent 
in their field, expecting them to be 
extremely competent in communi- 
cating these methods to their stu- 
dents. 

From the field of teaching we 
would choose practitioners skilled 
in the teaching arts, thoroughly 
competent in the academic and 
pedagogical fields. They would be 
teachers with demonstrated ability 
to teach a given subject effectively 
at the secondary level and to re- 
main abreast of developments in 
that field. Above all, they would 
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be teachers willing to share their 
talent with beginners. 

At one time or another, we 
would use the entire department 
of education staff. Typically, de- 
partments of education are divided 
into a number of separate fields. 
However, the improvement of the 
learning process is a common bond. 
Consequently, every faculty mem- 
ber of the department, at the op- 
portune time, would make his 
unique contribution to the peda- 
gogical phase of the teacher's edu- 
cation. 

The content of the approach 
would be drawn from the three 
basic sources from which the facul- 
ty was drawn, Students preparing 
to teach in high school must have a 
substantial amount of graduate 
work in their teaching field under 
the guidance of competent research 
scholars who can teach. Content of 
these courses would be determined 
by the entire faculty with the 
greatest and most significant direc- 
tion being given by faculty mem- 
bers in the academic subject. 

The pedagogical education 
would be developed in a year-long 
seminar in which the students 
would be encouraged to develop 
productive ways of thinking about 
the learning process and the 
school’s role in various social set- 
tings. Organized around basic edu- 
cational questions, the seminar 
would occupy students with explor- 
ing the philosophical, historical, 
and psychological aspects of learn- 


ing. 
While exploring these basic prob- 
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lems, we would call on scholars in 
the education department who 
were pursuing studies of creativity, 
of motivation and learning, of con- 
cept development, etc. The specific 
content of the seminar would be 
the major responsibility of the de- 
partment of education, but mem- 
bers of the academic department 
and the field would share in the 
planning. 

While the beginning teacher was 
concerned with advanced study in 
the teaching field and investigating 
the nature of the educative pro- 
cess in the education seminar, he 
would be given the opportunity to 
become deeply involved in the 
actual operation and conduct of a 
secondary school. Beginning with 
observation of a high-school class 
in operation, proceeding to more 
active participation in the conduct 
of that class, and finally assuming 
responsibility for “teaching” a class 
under competent guidance, the be- 
ginning teacher would have op- 
portunity to see the relevance of 
the academic and the pedagogical 
education for the live classroom 
situation. 


NEW TYPE CONSULTANT 


In this area we envision a new 
type of educational consultant to 
help the beginning teacher, a co- 
ordinator for each subject-matter 
field. The coordinator would be a 
master classroom teacher and a 
scholar in his field. His main task 
would be to effect the interchange 
of ideas among departments. 

After one year of graduate study, 


the beginning teacher would join 
the faculty of a secondary school 
under an intern arrangement. 
A highly competent professional 
teacher, willing to share his knowl- 
edge and experience with the in- 
tern, would accelerate induction of 
the intern into the profession and 
the community, offering guidance, 
sympathetic criticism, and inspira- 
tion during his first year of teach- 
ing. 

On completion of the one-year 
internship, there would be final 
evaluation of the teaching candi- 
date by all who had participated in 
his development: subject-matter 
specialists, scholars from the educa- 
tion department, the coordinator, 
and the master teacher guiding the 
candidate during the internship. 
Thus, the awarding of the degree 
of Master of Arts in Teaching 
would be contingent on a recom- 
mendation from four groups of 
people. 

This approach to teacher- 
education would be an extension 
of liberal education, not a replace- 
ment. Combining the talents of a 
variety of scholars, it would present 
opportunity for members of aca- 
demic departments in colleges and 
universities and members of the 
teaching profession in the field to 
assume a more vigorous role in 
the education of teachers. Whether 
it can resolve the basic dilemma in 
teacher education remains to be 
seen. It may carry the seeds of a 
better plan for developing the in- 
quiring teachers desperately needed 
today. x 
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The Teacher's Roles Sharing Teaching 


Are Changing 


with Television 


I. Kerru TYLER 
In The News Letter 


p~ classroom teacher who uses 
instructional television must learn 
to share with the television teacher 
the responsibility of stimulating 
and nurturing pupil learning. What 
changes in role and function are 
implied? 

Occasional use of television pro- 
grams presents few problems to the 
teacher accustomed to using audio- 
visual materials. It is the systematic 
use of two to five telecasts per 
week in a given subject which 
requires major adjustment by the 
receiving teacher. Relinquishing 
curriculum autonomy is the most 
difficult adjustment. 

Instructional television, directed 
to many classes, limits curriculum 
autonomy by structuring the broad 
outlines of subject matter, sequence 
of units and topics, and even the 
relative time to be devoted to each. 
It is natural that teachers might re- 
sent this restriction on their teach- 
ing freedom, and the most progres- 
sive teachers may be the most re- 
sentful. 

Actually, systematic use of tele- 
vision does not require teachers to 
surrender a large measure of cur- 
riculum autonomy. Their freedom 
is already greatly limited by 
many factors, including prescribed 
courses of study, textbooks, uniform 
examinations, etc. But those who 
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have been following their own 
course organization are required 
by the nature of instructional tele- 
vision to surrender this much of 
their autonomy. 

What do they gain in return? 
First, the television syllabus must 
represent the best organization of 
the course. It must be based on 
competent curriculum research and 
authoritative opinion. It must keep 
abreast of changing trends, empha- 
ses, and subject matter. Teachers 
must feel assured that the television 
course organization and content are 
markedly superior. 

Second, daily presentations must 
be more efficient. The television 
teacher has much more time to pre- 
pare each presentation, and he 
should be backed up by a team of 
experts in subject matter and learn- 
ing theory. He should take less 
time to cover the same ground. 

Third, the presentation must be 
more effective. It can use a greater 
variety of extensive and expensive 
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apparatus, and it can call on au- 
thorities where they are needed. 
The impact on the pupils should be 
greater. 

Where, then, does the teacher 
retain sufficient freedom to take in- 
dividual differences into account? 
This freedom is found in time al- 
located to the subject which is not 
consumed by broadcast presenta- 
tions. The appropriate relationship 
between the time devoted to tele- 
vision and that consumed by other 
learning activities will vary from 
subject to subject and even from 
grade to grade. Too little is known 
about this at the moment. There 
appears to be a trend toward re- 
ducing the amount of time devoted 
to television presentation and in- 
creasing the time for related class- 
room and individual learning ac- 
tivities, as teachers become adjust- 
ed to the new medium. 

The second adjustment for the 
classroom teacher is to redefine his 
instructional role. If he sees himself 
fundamentally as a purveyor of 
subject matter, he faces an impos- 
ing rival in the television teacher 
whose presentations are character- 
ized by authoritativeness, efficien- 
cy, and effectiveness. He feels re- 
duced to a vassal carrying out 
plans of the master teacher. Worse, 
he feels degraded in the eyes of his 
pupils who may compare him un- 
favorably to the glamorous figure 
on the screen. 

Unfortunately, in actual practice, 
both in higher education and in 
secondary schools, classroom teach- 
ers do spend an inordinate share of 
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their time in doling out subject 
matter—in telling and showing. 
Even elementary-school teachers 
tend to consume more class time 
in talking than do all their pupils 
collectively. 

When the purveying role is tak- 
en over by the television teacher, 
what roles remain for the classroom 
teacher? Basically, the teacher has 
two essential roles which cannot 
be automated. He is a manager of 
learning situations and a counselor 
of individual learners. 


TWO ESSENTIAL ROLES 


As a manager of learning situa- 
tions, the teacher must arrange ap- 
propriate situations in which pupils 
can learn. These may involve the 
entire class, groups within the class, 
individuals, or even several classes 
together. The situations may call 
for practice and drill, for reading 
and discussion, for research and in- 
vestigation, for laboratory experi- 
mentation, for creative activity in 
music, composition, or the arts, or 
many other activities. 

The teacher must know his 
pupils well enough to be able to 
diagnose their needs, appraise their 
progress, and prescribe the appro- 
priate learning situations. He must 
have a thorough background in 
subject matter so that he can re- 
late it to effective learning activi- 
ties. He must have a working 
familiarity with materials, media, 
and resources so that they can be — 
employed appropriately. And final- 
ly, he must have a grasp of objec- 
tives and goals so that these can be 
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related to his own pupils in terms 
of appropriate subject matter and 
learning experiences. 

A lack of time for planning, ar- 
ranging, and carrying out activities 
is a serious obstacle to employment 
of more varied learning situations 
in the classroom. Teachers typically 
are burdened with the task of pres- 
entation — of purveying content. 
The time involved in planning the 
presentation is even more important 
in this respect than time consumed 
in the actual presentation. Tele- 
vision, by taking over the main task 
of telling and showing, can provide 
the teacher with more time for in- 
dividual and group learning activi- 
ties. 

As a counselor of individual 
learners, the teacher assumes a role 
always significant in education. The 
personal approach in teaching is 
more important than ever before 
as society becomes increasingly de- 
personalized through mass media, 
urban living, and the changing na- 
ture of family life. Rising juvenile 
delinquency is attributed in part to 
the loss of emotional security by 
children who are victims of broken 
homes, parental neglect, migration 
of workers, and the tension of the 
world situation, 


The TV Influence 


There is no mechanical or elec- 
tronic device which can play this 
counseling role in education. Only 
the classroom teacher can study his 
pupils, ascertain their needs, and 
provide the appropriate emotional 
and intellectual . Televi- 
sion can be an aid. While the tele- 
vision teacher tells and shows, the 
classroom teacher can be observing 
the reactions and symptomatic be- 
havior of his pupils. While opera- 
ting as a manager of learning 
situations, he can provide also for 
appropriate guidance situations 
where needed. 

Once teachers see themselves as 
managers of learning situations and 
counselors to individuals, they no 
longer look on television as a threat. 
The television teacher whose spe- 
ciality is telling and showing, be- 
comes a teammate or partner in the 
total learning process. The class- 
room teacher alone is the all-around 

ional who studies his pupils, 
diagnoses their needs, and provides 
appropriate learning and counsel- 
ing situations to enable them to 
achieve educational objectives. In 
this he attains his satisfactions, 
his fulfillment, and his reward 
through face-to-face relationships 
with learners. . 


e “Richard,” said the teacher to a fidgety eight-year- 
old, “are you listening?” “Yes,” he replied nonchalantly, 
“my aerial’s up.”—From Christian Science Monitor. 


© The paren 


ts smiled when their son began whistling 


Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. He disillusioned them, how- 
ever, when he said, “That's just what they play on TV 
when somebody gets bopped on the head.”"—From Texas 


Outlook. 
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Make Long-Term Effects of Actions Real 


Discipline for Adolescents 


Rapa H. OJEMANN 


In The PTA Magazine 


M OST everyone will agree 
that what is wanted for adolescents 
is the kind of discipline that helps 
them to become selfpropelled, self- 
controlled, selfguiding persons. Par- 
ents and teachers will not always 
be on hand to prod, to restrain, or 
to decide. The time always arrives 
when the individual must go it 
alone. 

A child acquires selfreliance only 
by making more and more of his 
own decisions. By the time adoles- 
cence is reached, many of the deci- 
sions are quite complex and often 
serious. The young person finds 
himself facing questions that can’t 
be answered by a simple rule. The 
adolescent has no choice; he must 
learn to think his way through his 
problems, using his powers of logic 
and judgment. Moreover, some de- 
cisions have to be made rapidly, 
Time will not permit an exhaustive 
analysis of the situation. 

This is where discipline comes 
in. The young person must be 
helped to acquire the habit of 
making decisions intelligently, with 
skill, promptness, and “finesse,” 
Only as he develops this ability 
does he become a selfguiding in- 
dividual. 


To think his way through a prob- 
lem, the adolescent needs to be 
aware that he can handle the situa- 
tion in several different ways. Sup- 
pose he doesn’t like some subject 
he is taking in school. He can blow 
off steam by griping about it. He 
can blame the teacher. He can cut 
that particular class. He can stay 
in class and fail. Or he can go to his 
teacher, parents, or the school 
counselors and try to find out why 
he dislikes the subject and what's 
the best thing to do. 

It's difficult at times to recognize 
all these alternatives, let alone eval- 
uate them. 

How can we help our adolescent 
learn to handle a situation by think- 
ing of possible alternatives, weigh- 
ing each in terms of its probable 
effects, and choosing the most con- 
structive one? Obviously not by 
stepping in and solving his prob- 
lems for him. But often we can help 
by showing him that we, his par- 
ents or teachers, try to handle situa- 
tions this way. We can help, too, 
by trying to understand his prob- 
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lems and perhaps suggesting alter- 
natives, 

We can observe him as he goes 
about the task of growing into 
adulthood—finding himself, build- 
ing up a feeling of his own signifi- 
cance, working out his relations 
with the other sex and with persons 
in authority in home, school, and 
community. As we watch we can 
detect how he goes about making 
decisions. Perhaps he impulsively 
chooses immediate satisfactions, 
nglecis Ieee effects. 

For instance, does he content 
himself with griping about a prob- 
lem or arbitrarily striking out 
against authority. In a counseling 
session there can be a discussion of 
these impulsive actions which give 
immediate emotional satisfactions 
but are ineffective and destructive 
in the long run. Too often we sim- 
ply label these as bad behavior and 
proceed to condemn or prohibit 
such actions. The adolescent needs 
to know why we think they are bad 
or ineffective. 

Suppose, even after a fine discus- 
sion of alternatives, he keeps on 
griping or rebelling against author- 
ity or showing his hostility? 

An adolescent who knowingly 
persists in an unwise course of 
action may feel the reality of the 
immediate satisfactions while the 
long-range effects have no impact. 
Teachers and parents may point 
out the eventual benefits of the 
wiser course, but he discounts their 
opinion. 

The question: How can we make 
the long term effects of actions real 
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to our adolescents, so they won't 
have to find out through costly or 
dangerous trial and error? 

One approach is by making the 
remote effects as down to earth 
and as close to his experience as 
possible. Instead of telling a boy 
that students who own cars get 
low grades in school and that low 
grades mean a low income in later 
life, we can be much more realistic, 
Owning a car, we can say, involves 
certain responsibilities, dangers, 
and sacrifices. Beyond the car’s 
original price, we can point out, is 
the heavy cost of upkeep and insur- 
ance. Will it mean working after 
school and weekends? Will it mean 
cutting down on social activities? 

Deep down, no young person 
wants to shorten his life or make it 
difficult to have a satisfying mar- 
riage or earn a good living. He 
doesn’t want to risk death or injure 
himself or others. These are effects 
of immature actions. 

Some of these effects we know 
with considerable certainty, some 
we know with less certainty, and 
some we can only guess about. In 
our discussions with adolescents we 
want to make a distinction between 
what we know at the various levels 
of certainty. They will have more 
confidence in us as they see how 
careful we are about distinguishing 
between what we know and what 
is only our opinion. If we are 
proved wrong, we can show how 
we reexamine our knowledge and 
experience so that our adolescents 
will learn to do the same. That we 
should “save face” is less important 
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than constantly reassessing and re- 
fining our knowledge. 

To make the effects of actions 
real to adolescents we must see 
that they experience the conse- 
quences of their decisions. This 
means letting them make some mis- 
takes and suffer the consequences. 
This is difficult, for the instinct to 
spare children pain, humiliation, 
and unhappiness is deep rooted. 
Yet early experiences with small 
failures and mistakes may save 
them from big ones with deeply in- 
jurious long-range effects. If they 
are to know that actions have con- 
sequences, they must make choices 
and live with the bitter or sweet 
fruits their actions produce. 

When youngsters have made a 
mistake we must be careful not to 
be irritating with, “I told you so.” 
We can let them understand that 
we know that no one’s judgment 
is infallible and that the important 
thing is to learn from our errors 
and rectify them as best we can. 
If the consequences are too burden- 
some for a youngster we can, after 
a time, help him out. But he should 
experience enough discomfort or 
disappointment to learn that human 
beings must live with the unhappy 
results of faulty decisions. And 
when a youngster makes a dis- 
ciplined decision, one entailing 
selfcontrol, hardwork, or the post- 
ponement of immediate pleasure, 


he deserves to know that we are 
proud of him. Success is often a 
more powerful teacher than fail- 
ure. 

Another very significant element 
in the discipline of adolescents is 
emotion. No one at any age can be 
free to think through problems if 
he is plagued by strong feelings of 
insecurity or inadequacy. Adoles- 
cents and adults have to find a 
measure of security and selfrespect 
if they are to attain selfguidance. 
Nor can parents and teachers ad- 
minister discipline successfully un- 
less their tempers, nerves, words, 
and actions are under control. Un- 
disciplined parents and teachers 
cannot expect to have disciplined 
children and students. 

What kind of discipline for adol- 
escents? The kind that will be ef- 
fective in our fast-changing world. 
In this age of science, a scientific 
approach to discipline focused on 
cause and consequence appeals to 
young people because it makes 
sense to them. The incentive of 
the adolescent who is in on the 
thinking and planning essential to 
a well-ordered life is not unlike the 
incentive that nerves the astronaut 
to venture into space. Incentive 
plus effort plus knowledge are the 
three stages leading to responsible 
maturity, responsible for conse- 
quences not only to oneself but also 
to one’s fellow human beings. * 


Jens generally balance out. Other people’s troubles 
are never as bad as our own, but their children are always 
a whole lot worse—From North Carolina Education. 
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How One School Adopted 
a Paperback Program 


The Paperback Comes 
to Bremen High 


Epwin BRUELL 


In The English Journal 


ok MONG the English teachers 
at Bremen High School, a suburban 
institution with 2,000 students, 
there were, a year ago, strange 
murmurs of discontent. 

Despite the existence of many 
tangible tools of the craft, the 
teachers felt that something was 
lacking. That which was weighed 
and found wanting was the series 
of literature anthologies we had 
adopted. On investigating we learn- 
ed that criticism of the anthology 
series was not criticism of these 
anthologies per se, for there is much 
to commend in the books. 

We all liked the student-tempting 
humorous pieces in the freshman 
book, the “escape” unit and the 
folk tales and mythology in the 
sophomore edition, the emphasis on 
heavier writing and thought pro- 
cesses in the junior collection, and 
the modern treatment in the senior 
offering. We were not impelled, 
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then, to seek improvement in our 
program because of dissatisfaction 
with our specific textbooks; we 
were determined to enrich our pro- 
gram, in a sincere sense and not in 
a trite sense with all its connota- 
tions of busy work. 

We were convinced, as Dwight 
L. Burton wrote in Literature Study 
in the High Schools, that “there is 
an inherent crippling if the anthol- 
ogy becomes the complete teaching 
program—as may be the practice in 
some schools.” 

When teachers have problems, 
it seems that the only course open 
is to have a series of meetings. We 
did. After many months of many 
meetings, we decided to institute a 
paperback program, purely as a 
supplement to our course offerings 
and not as a substitute for any of 
them. 

After disposing of the philosoph- 
ical problem of the need for paper- 
backs, our second step was to 
explore the available sources of 
supply. We found this to be no 
problem, The American public an- 
nually purchases more than 300 
million dollars’ worth of paper- 
backs, although the paperback 
movement in America is only 20 
years old. We procured materials 
from universities, professional or- 
ganizations, publishers, and others. 

Once we knew our sources, we 
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were on our way toward establish- 
ing a program. Next, we tangled 
with some new and inherent prob- 
lems. One was, inevitably, that of 
good taste and discretion. How far 
should we go in meeting the ma- 
ture needs of our students, at the 
same time allowing for those with 
varying degrees of sophistication? 
Should we place emphasis on the 
assumption by Don W. Wolfe that 
“more often than not the English 
teacher of the average ninth or 
tenth grade has been more shel- 
tered than his students”? 

It was interesting to note, during 
this period of somewhat turbulent 
compromises, that the younger 
teachers, fresher from college, were 
the more militant crusaders, where- 
as those teachers who had labored 
longer in the educational mills were 
more squeamish and more inhib- 
ited. 


USE PROBLEM 


Another consideration was the 
practical method of use. We de- 
cided that everyone should read 
the books to receive credit in the 
courses. After the students had read 
the books, what was then the best 
procedure? Should we subject the 
students to written book reviews? 
Should we have pertinent class 
discussions, in small groups with 
student leaders? Should we con- 
sider problems raised by the books 
as takeoff points for other learn- 
ing? Should we analyze the books? 
Would the books furnish opportun- 
ities for students to make oral re- 
ports? 
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It is, plainly, easier to ask stimu- 
lating questions than to answer 
them. In this case, we decided to 
use the shotgun approach. Feeling 
that all these methods had merit, 
we decided to use them all. 

Another problem was that of fit- 
ting the books into an already 
crowded program without dispens- 
ing with any of the essentials. We 
decided that all reading should be 
done outside class. We also decided 
that many composition assignments 
should spring from exploration of 
the works. We did not go beyond 
that and to this day we are seeking 
suggestions for overcoming such an 
inexorable force as time. 


EMPHASIS PROBLEM 


The problem of emphasis was 
also important. Should we concen- 
trate on narrative, which is most 
popular, or on exposition, which is 
more utilitarian, or on sturdy 
argumentation? Again we com- 
promised, knowing that such cate- 
gories are not rigidly and finely 
drawn, and placed our emphasis, I 
confess, on fiction. We could not 
think that literature should serve as 
a mere handmaiden to the social 
sciences, although we agreed that 
each of these areas of knowledge 
could supplement the other. We 
liked the biographical and histori- 
cal references in our anthologies, 
but we did not think that they 
should constitute our ultimate 
product. 

What of the terminal student? 
Secondary-school teachers are be- 
sieged by the pressures of prepar- 
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ing their charges for college en- 
trance. If we were concerned only 
with our own propensities for 
ulcers, we would certainly simply 
tolerate the terminal student by 
prescribing a dose of soporific paci- 
fiers. We would simply “draw a 
circle and shut him out.” Instead 
we did what any group of curricu- 
lum planners must do. We remem- 
bered the admonition of another 
group of college professors in the 
California Experiment: “No stu- 
dent, whatever his vocational and 
educational aims, should be de- 
prived of the soundest training in 
English that he can be given and 
hence . . . we should not ignore 
the terminal student.” 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


Not all of our problems were 
concerned with philosophical ab- 
stractions. There was the practical 
problem of finance. It is a statistical 
fact that our district is among the 
highest in financial effort and 
among the lowest in financial re- 
sources of any in Cook County, 
Ilinois. Our district has plenty of 
natural resources such as children, 
and little capital such as factories. 
If we were operating purely for 
convenience, we would not have 
taken on an ambitious paperback 
program. Fortunately, we have a 
cooperative and well disciplined 
student body. We rely on the stu- 
dents’ aid in carrying out effectively 
the mechanics of the paperback 
program. 

The cost of the program is no 
small factor to be considered in 
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our school. Nevertheless, we de- 
cided not to use the system of 
having students purchase only some 
of the books and then trade around. 
A strong determinant in this deci- 
sion was the request of the students 
that they be enabled to keep all 
the books. 

The climax of many months of 
academic labor came about with 
the selection of the books. By this 
spring, we probably will be made 
aware of some of our shortcomings 
in selection. Then we shall have the 
fun of adding new books and sub- 
tracting present selections. Here is 
the list we decided on and we are 
well aware that there are many 
reasons for including selections we 
did not choose and for removing 
selections that we did choose. 

English I: Tale of Two Cities 
and Stories and Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe. English II: Pocket Book 
of O. Henry Stories and Jane Eyre. 
English III: Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, The Scarlet Letter, and Great 
American Short Stories. 

Senior English: Rebecca. College 
Preparatory English: Great Modern 
Short Stories, Animal Farm, Six 
Great Modern Plays, Six Great 
Modern Short Novels, and Hand- 
book of Mythology. 

English I (accelerated): Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, The Good 
Earth, and David Copperfield. 
English II (accelerated): The 
Young Caesar, Pocket Book of 
Short Stories, and Great Essays. 
English IIT (accelerated): Four 
American Novels, Great American 
Short Stories, and Ethan Frome. e 


Experimental Program in Cleveland 


Adapting Mathematics Instruction 
for the Talented 
Lawrence HYMAN 
In Ohio Schools 


Kd EADERS in mathematics edu- 
cation are finding evidence that 
academically talented pupils can 
move more rapidly through the 
tiaditional mathematics. program. 

With this philosophy as its basis, 
an experimental mathematics pro- 
gram to challenge junior-high 
pupils of superior ability was start- 
ed in September, 1960, in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. A select 
group of academically talented 
pupils in seven junior-high schools 
was chosen to participate. 

The experiment consists of an 
accelerated program in which 
seventh- and eighth-grade mathe- 
matics are completed in the 
seventh grade. This acceleration 
necessitates a variation and re-ar- 
rangement of subject matter. Alge- 
bra is then studied in the eighth 
grade and is to be followed by a 
combined _ plane-solid geometry 
course in the ninth grade. 

The proposed sequence of 
courses following this will be: 10B, 
intermediate algebra; 10A, trigo- 
nometry; 11B, college algebra; 11A, 
advanced mathematics I (integrat- 
ing algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry); 12B and 12A, analytic 
geometry and calculus (tentative). 

A coordinating teacher, working 
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on a full-time basis, is organizing 
and developing the program. He 
consults with principals and de- 
partment chairmen, counsels math- 
ematics teachers, plans workshops 
that are conducted by nationally- 
known authorities in mathematics 
education, and serves as chairman 
of a steering committee composed 
of mathematics teachers from the 
seven junior-high schools. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program for the first year of 
operation, the Stanford Advanced 
Arithmetic Test was given to the 
experimental group of seventh- 
grade pupils at the end of the 1961 
school year. The same test was 
given to all 8A pupils in the Cleve- 
land Public School System at the 
same time. 

The results revealed that the ex- 
perimental group of seventh-grade 
talented pupils achieved a median 
grade equivalent of 11.5 while the 
pupils in regular 8A classes scored 
a median grade equivalent of 10. 
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The Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test 
was also given during the year to 
the same two groups of pupils, It 
was found that two-thirds of the 
experimental group of talented 
seventh-grade pupils had a superi- 
or aptitude for algebra, whereas 
slightly more than one-fourth of 
the regular 8A pupils were in this 
category, Also, practically all pu- 
pils in the experimental group 
could study algebra successfully, 
whereas only seven-tenths of the 
regular pupils could profit from a 
study of algebra. 

Schools participating in the pro- 
gram have observed that pupils in 
the experimental group are stimu- 
lated to do better work in all their 
classes. Furthermore, it has focused 
attention on the importance of high 
scholastic achievement in the en- 
tire school. 

During the present school year, 
the first experimental group of pu- 
pils are eighth graders enrolled in 
the ninth-grade algebra course. The 
results of this phase of the experi- 
ment will not be available until 
next summer. 

After two years of experimenta- 
tion in geometry based on recom- 
mendations of the Commission on 
Mathematics of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, a com- 
bined plane geometry and solid 
geometry course was developed 
and is being offered this year to 
talented  senior-high-school stu- 
dents. Next year, the experimental 
group now taking algebra in the 
eighth grade will study this com- 
bined geometry course, which com- 
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bines plane and solid geometry into 
a one-year course to replace the 
usual one year of plane geometry 
and a half-year of solid geometry. 

This accelerated course has been 
an experiment in five of Cleveland's 
senior-high schools for two years. 
To evaluate this experiment, stan- 
dardized plane-geometry tests and 
solid-geometry tests were admin- 
istered to the students enrolled. 
The same tests were given to stu- 
dents who followed the regular pro- 
gram of one year of plane geometry 
and a half-year course of solid 
geometry. 

The talented pupils (combined 
geometry course) compared to the 
pupils taking the regular course 
sequence achieved very well in 
plane geometry but scored slightly 
lower in solid geometry. Consider- 
ing that practically all engineering 
colleges have eliminated the one- 
semester of solid geometry as an 
entrance requirement, the gain of 
one semester appears to outweigh 
the negligible loss of proficiency in 
solid geometry. 

If this accelerated program, di- 
rected toward maximum develop- 
ment of individual potentialities, 
proves successful, it will give tal- 
ented pupils an opportunity to elect 
an additional year and one-half of 
advanced college preparatory math- 
ematics before high-school gradu- 
ation. It also makes it possible for 
students whose plans do not re- 
quire additional mathematics to 
schedule subjects that will provide 
more thorough preparation in their 
area of major interest. ° 


A Path to National Survival 


Three Questions about Liberal Education 


Rosert W. SELLEN 


In The Midwest Quarterly 


9) 
= AST autumn, as every autumn 
for generations, a great number of 
colleges and universities opened 
their doors for another academic 
year and ceremonially reaffirmed 
their devotion to the liberal arts, 
And last autumn, as every autumn 
for decades, the faculties and stu- 
dents were not at all sure what is 
meant by a liberal education or 
what it is supposed to do for peo- 
ple. 

Yet, the question of what a lib- 
eral education should be and how 
it may be provided is a most seri- 
ous question. It is serious because 
more and more students are seeking 
admission to colleges and universi- 
ties. It is important to know what 
a liberal education is supposed to 
be because we must know what we 
are going to try to do with all these 
people of varying ability. 

Our culture is forcing us to re- 
consider the liberal arts. Our cul- 
ture’s emphasis is on social graces 
and economic goals; the college 
graduate finds himself hemmed in 
by social pressures and advertising, 
all urging him to be well-rounded, 
moderate, successful, and to join 
the round of outdoor barbecues and 
conversations which say nothing 


So-called liberal education has not 
convinced many of us that leisure is 
anything beyond suntans and mul- 
tiple TV sets. 

Apparently, students emerge as 
graduates from colleges and uni- 
versities which do not change their 
habits or attitudes. Therefore, if we 
are to continue professing devotion 
to liberal education, we must an- 
swer three questions: What should 
liberal education be? What is 
wrong with it today? And what 
must be done to keep it alive where 
it still breathes—or to revive it 
where it has passed away? 

Liberal education should be an 
adventure of the mind. Trade 
schools train people to be automo- 
bile mechanics, shorthand writers, 
or barbers; professional schools 
prepare people for law, medicine, 
and engineering. All have one thing 
in common: specific training for a 
Specific job. When the college of 
liberal arts imitates them, it loses 
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its identity and becomes another 
trade school. The object of the lib- 
eral arts, then, is not to create 
practitioners of a trade or profes- 
sion; it is to awaken the powers of 
man which make him a man and 
not an ape. 

In a society of free men only the 
liberal arts are a genuine education 
for life. Only they can awaken the 
individual to the use of reason in 
the duties of citizenship, duties 
more complicated than ever before. 
We propose to educate most Amer- 
icans. Very well, if Americans are 
to make an immense republic a 
Success, they must know how to 
govern themselves intelligently. 

The free man is hardly free un- 
less he knows what to do with his 
freedom, not only in choosing a ca- 
reer’ but also in choosing his na- 
tion’s future. The liberal arts must 


` be used to liberate those educated, 


to help them achieve intellectual 
and moral independence. The need 
is great now, for too much of Amer- 
ican culture makes for lazy con- 
formity; too much conformity elim- 
inates the possibility of leadership. 

Liberal education is not an easy 
undertaking because it is too im- 
portant to be simple. We have paid 
little attention to it in recent years 
and the results are dismal. 

A symptom of staleness and neg- 
lect of the liberal arts is our grad- 
uation of people without changing 
them; alumni emerge with no love 
of learning. They enter as material- 
istic conformists and leave as some- 
what older materialistic conform- 
ists, 
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The worst sin of higher educa- 
tion is that it is honeycombed with 
poor teaching. One finds professors 
mumbling to blackboards (which 
they erase as they write), reciting 
textbooks to students who have ac. 
cess to the same textbooks, de- 
manding repetition of precise 
words and phrases from textbooks, 
and committing a host of other sins. 
Why? 

First, some professors adhere to 
the noble but mistaken ideal that 
because a class is hard it is a good 
class. Acquiring an education is not 
easy if it is done well, but profes- 
Sors must not insist on trivia. 

Second, many professors adhere 
to the absurd notion that college is 
such a serious business that it can- 
not possibly be enjoyable. A con- 
necting problem is that many pro- 
fessors do not enjoy learning or 
conducting classes and rationalize 
staying in their jobs by saying that 
education is nothing to be taken 
lightly. So doing, they deny exact- 
ly what higher education stands for. 

Interest in or attention to other 
duties distracts a number of other- 
wise excellent professors. This is 
common in large universities where 
prodigious amounts of productive 
research are demanded, or where 
professors acquire prestige and 
cash by serving as consultants to 
government or private industry or 
by serving in administrative capac- 
ities. Here again, liberal education 
suffers. 

Personality defects contribute to 
the problem. Some professors have 
no interest in other people, not 
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even in their students. A few neu- 
rotics are antagonistic, and many 
are insensitive to the delicate task 
of awakening young minds lulled 
by a dozen years in the sandpile 
world of the public schools. 

Finally, the economic situation 
of the professor is important, and 
in many small colleges and impe- 
cunious state schools this is griev- 
ous. If he is underpaid and his de- 
partment budget starved, if he 
works with primitive facilities and 
tools, he is unable to give his stu- 
dents anything approaching a de- 
cent education. Colleges failing to 
nurture an “original mind and the 
creative spirit” among thir faculty 
members are more guilty than low 
high-school standards in the death 
of the liberal arts. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE 


What must be done to breathe 
new life into the liberal arts? There 
must be sharp changes in the ad- 
ministration. Constant selfstudy 
and selfcriticism are basic. To im- 
prove, one must face his faults 
without flinching. Once sins are 
discovered, there must be a gen- 
uine willingness to change, to ex- 
periment, to be a bit radical. One 
must do more than trifle with 
courses and hours and advanced 
standing and transfer credit. Such 
bureaucratic necessities are not the 
heart of education. The study must 
be of ways to stimulate student 
thought and originality and to 
maintain freedom from professorial 
indoctrination. 

Assuming that this spirit of will- 
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ingness to change is created, the 
colleges must continue by reward- 
ing those who awaken students in- 
tellectually. Experience proves that 
if professors are paid to publish 
turgid prose or to grow senile, they 
will publish many volumes of tur- 
gid prose or will obediently grow 
senile. If paid to lead students to 
intellectual adventure, they will 
find ways of doing it. 

With rewards for doing a good 
job must come the opportunity to 
do a good job: the libraries and 
laboratories, the money for books, 
journals, meetings, and time. Try- 
ing to help young minds develop 
independence and direction is a 
slow process and cannot be accu- 
rately counted in statistical terms 
such as “student-contact-hours.” 

There must be a change in the 
conditions surrounding students. 
Idlers, clowns, and trouble-makers 
must be kept out or eliminated if 
they creep in. The quickest way to 
improve faculty and student morale 
is to prove to faculty and students 
that they are members of a good 
organization. 

Students must be given a chance 
to discover that colleges are insti- 
tutions of learning. The entire at- 
mosphere in which they grow to- 
ward maturity is charged with so- 
cial activity; they arrive at college 
and find it the same. Such frills and 
distractions as Greek-letter organ- 
izations and intercollegiate athletics 
contribute nothing to liberal edu- 


cation, cost money which is il- 


afforded, and distract students from 
what they came to seek. To the 
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argument that elimination of fra- stant contact with students—must 
ternities and sororities would harm get out of the profession, They do 
social life, the reply is that there is incalculable harm, 
a surfeit of it now and that students Finally, classes designated as 
coming from our culture will create higher education must be aimed at 
quite enough social activity on their liberating the student rather than 
own, at indoctrinating him, He must 
Change must come, too, in pro- realize the necessity of inquiring 
fessional attitude. The only way to minds in a free society that wishes 
cultivate a love of learning in stu- to remain free. The crises men face 
dents is to show them that learning today demand that Americans 
is not only important but enjoyable, really be free men, able to make 
Professors must explore their own rational choices. The twentieth cen- 
fields in research, wide reading, tury is one in which the bigoted 
and professional meetings. A man and intellectually lazy will commit 
who is himself learning is the only suicide, and, if we fail to reform 
one who can encourage students to ourselves, take the rest of us with 
learn. Professors who do not enjoy them. The liberal arts, if used, are 
professional activity—including con- a path to national survival. 6 


© The typical small American liberal arts college 
could increase its enrolment by 50 percent without erecting 


“There will always be colleges which place a high value 
on low pupil-teacher ratios and small classes,” the report 
states. “But these institutions should have a clear under- 
standing of what these luxuries cost, who pays for them, 
and what they may have to do without as a result.” 
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For the Thrill 
of Accomplishment 


Music Creativity 
in the 


Elementary School 


Nancy Rupoien 


In Education 


a music as in all arts there is 
need for expressive feelings, ex- 
periences, or skills. Teachers, being 
adults and harnessed by social 
mores, often fail to realize that a 
single verbal suggestion or the 
“tone” of a room can tap a great 
reservoir of imagination in a child. 
Children must be stimulated by 
music to the extent that listening 
to it initiates intellectual or physical 
response. Even the shiest child in 
the room will want to try the Rus- 
sian kicks in the “Nutcracker 
Suite.” Even though classrooms 
lack space for movements, the use 
of three or four children at a time 
will expedite participation. Once 
children have been given this free- 
dom for movement, they experience 
discomfiture at remaining passive 
to all forms of music listening. 
Making musical instruments is 


one creative project that is particu- 
larly interesting to elementary- 
school children. The instruments to 
constructed can be an out- 
growth of the study of the origin 
of music. This was done in one of 
my elementary classes and the day 
instruments were presented was 
filled with excitement. Each child 
presented his instrument and told 
it was made and why certain 
features were employed. 

The children grouped the instru- 
ments into categories of plucked, 
struck, or blown, listened to the in- 
struments carefully and arranged 
them in order of their pitch and 
tone quality. Tuned bottles became 
train whistles; maracas provided 
Latin American thythms; other in- 
struments provided special sound 
effects. Finally, and most fun of all, 
the children sang an African folk 
Song accompanied by their primi- 
tive orchestra. 
mposing original songs is an- 
other activity with strong appeal. 
Our initial venture occurred sev- 
eral years ago when we could not 
find an appropriate song for the 
Easter season. The original com- 
position proved such a success that 
in following years we did it again 
and again, each year sharing our 
“masterpieces” with other classes. 
Because very often time would not 
permit composing music for each 
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child's words, many determined 
youngsters enlisted family members 
in putting their songs on paper. It 
is a great compliment to teaching 
when children carry their enthu- 
siasm and inspiration home and in- 
volve the entire family, 

In preparing for the composition 
of a song, much initial poem con- 
struction is needed. This prepara- 
tion usually requires much experi- 
mentation before a satisfactory 
poem is advanced. The result is a 
class project where each child 
writes on a specific topic and the 
entire class determines its favorite. 
Repeated reading of the poem is 
required to get agreement on 
meter. Then the class sings the first 
line. When the class agrees on a 
tune, the teacher indicates the 
pitch on the staff with a dot. Each 
line is noted in this manner. When 
we have the general line (melody) 
of the song, we go over it for im- 
provement. For example, if the 
words tell about a bird “high in the 
sky” everyone asks, “Is the melody 
appropriate?” 

Once satisfied with our tune, we 
determine the time signature and 
mark the accents for the various 
measures. These musical discrim- 


inations can often be made by first- 
and second-graders. Third-grade 
children are able to determine 
many other needed musical sym- 
bolisms. 

Another creative form of com- 
position is telling a story with mu- 
sic. Children can write their own 
story or pick a favorite from their 
reader, They can select an appro- 
priate motif for each character and, 
with the teacher's help, write it 
down for future use. This makes a 
very natural introduction to discus- 
sion of themes and motifs in study- 
ing the works of master musicians, 

In this age of rockets, television, 
and mechanical toys, children are 
not interested in vocal drills and 
endless repetitions of a given song. 
We must provide a challenge in 
classroom musical environment. 
The space-oriented child needs to 
feel the thrill of accomplishment— 
of discovering something new. He 
can take pride in having the class 
sing his song, or being chosen as 
the Sugar Plum Fairy when moth- 
ers are invited to the Christmas 
party. All these activities make 
music come alive. It is creative and 
therefore becomes a living art be 
pression. 


M ANY colleges seem to be pathologically afraid of the 
creative arts and will admit them only if they are thor- 
oughly sterilized. In music the fields of music theory, his- 
tory, and esthetics are acceptable. Even composition is ac- 
ceptable if it is effectively insulated from the sin of per- 
formance. Some universities would seem to say, “Let no 
son of Alma Mater soil his hand at the piano or contami- 
nate his fingers with cobalt blue.”—Howard Hanson. 


Give the “Devil” His Due 


Rewarding Creative Thinking 


E. PAUL Torrence 
The Gifted Child Quarterly 


rain has revealed re- 
peatedly that people tend to learn 
and develop along whatever lines 
they find rewarding. For some time 
I have been aware of the unfortu- 
nate consequences which occur in 
some schools where almost all re- 
wards go to athletes, scholars, or to 
the lady’s man. 

The tragedy of rewarding only 
certain talents rather than a variety 
of equally valuable or more valu- 
able ones strikes me with even 
greater force as I read letters from 


parents of creative children, high- 
school students, and creative 
adults, 


For example, there was the case 
of the boy who at four or five was 
So precocious that he was frequent- 
ly taken to be in third or fourth 
grade. Now, at thirteen, he is sus- 
pected of being mentally retarded, 
Some of the trouble started during 
his first year in school when he 
wanted to change the drawings his 
teacher gave him to color; or to 
add things like hats, boots, and the 
like to the teacher's drawings. 

While the rewarding of a variety 
of talents might be useful in soly- 
ing a number of educational prob- 
Jems, I believe it is clearly involved 
in the perennial problem, “What 
shall we do about the boys?” 

One educator recently advocated 
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that boys be kept out of school a 
year or two longer than girls. He 
cited evidence that girls are the 
superior of boys in practically every 
area of development until they are 
well in their teens, specifically men- 
tioning handwriting, verbal expres- 
sion, vocabulary, muscular control, 
reading, and written composition. 

Despite this evidence, my asso- 
ciates and I find that in the early 
school years boys are superior to 
girls in several important ways. 
They are superior in the ability to 
think independently, constructive- 
ly, and creatively, 

From first through third grades, 
boys become increasingly superior 
to girls in almost all the creative 
thinking abilities for which we have 
devised measures. By the fourth 
grade, however, boys begin losing 
their battle against conformity to 
behavorial norms and show a sharp 
measured decrement in most of 
these abilities. 

Between the first and third 
grades, at the same time that boys 
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become increasingly more inventive 
and curious, peer pressures against 
boys with clever and original ideas 
are increasing. Girls appear to 
learn earlier than boys how to gain 
peer acceptance of their ideas and 
to avoid being labeled “silly” or 
“crazy.” 

From the evidence accumulated, 
it seems that much in our present 
educational system tends to alienate 
boys, especially the highly creative 
ones, from their peers and teachers, 

Educators might do well to con- 
sider giving parallel treatment to 
developing thinking abilities (both 
creative and evaluative) along with 
the development of the memory 
and conformity to behavorial 
norms. This would involve, among 
other things, rewarding creative 
thinking. If in the early school 
years boys were rewarded for some 
of the things in which they appear 
to excel, they might be more will- 
ing to master language and other 
conforming skills about which there 
is concern. Why not give the 
“devil” his due? 

Is it necessary to retard the men- 
tal development of boys by keep- 
ing them out of school a year or 
more longer until they can be co- 
erced into greater conformity? Why 
not reward the creative thinking 
of both boys and girls and thereby 
encourage the healthy development 
of all their mental abilities? 


PRINCIPLES TO APPLY 


How to reward thinking is a dif- 
ficult question. I would like to sug- 
Best the following principles which 
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I believe both parents and teachers 
can learn to apply. 

Be respectful of unusual ques- 
tions.—Nothing is more rewarding 
to the child asking questions than 
to find answers, Questions reflect 
a “mind hunger” that must be sat- 
isfied lest the mind be starved. Al- 
though the need should be met 
immediately, there is much we can 
do to enrich the period between the 
question and the answer. This 
means teaching the skills of in- 
quiry. Children need to know how 
to sustain a question, to play with 
it, refine it, and accept the ques- 
tioning mood without the need for 
ready-made answers from teachers 
or parents. 

When setting out to be respect- 
ful of questions children ask, one 
must be prepared for some shocks. 
It should be accepted as normal 
and desirable that the teacher or 
parent will not be able to answer 
many of the questions asked, 
Teachers and parents should not 
feel threatened but should find en- 
joyment in a mutual searching for 
answers. 


RESPECT UNUSUAL IDEAS 


Be respectful of the unusual 
ideas of children.—Children who 
are stimulated by the creative ap- 
proach will see many relationships 
and significances that their teach- 
ers miss, and they will express ideas 
teachers will not be able to eval- 
uate. Thus, it is difficult to reward 
such thinking. It is our creatively 
talented children who suffer most 
such unrewarded effort. 
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A recent workshop group sug- 
gested that this principle should 
read: “Stimulate unusual or orig- 
inal ideas.” I reiterate, however, 
that we should not stimulate such 
thinking unless we can be respect- 
ful of it. 


APPRECIATE IDEAS 


Show children that their ideas 
have value—Many teachers and 
other adults feel that children are 
not capable of thinking of ideas 
that have value, These individuals 
will not be able to reward creative 
thinking in children. I suggest that 
such individuals be alert for a while 
to recognize new ideas from chil- 
dren. Children can be shown that 
their ideas have value if we com- 
municate them to proper groups or 
individuals, if we display them, and 
if we give credit for them. There is 
also the matter of intrinsic rewards. 
We have said much about the role 
of reward and punishment in learn- 
ing but little about the lure of dis- 
covery and the role of curiosity and 
interest. This is the area where re- 
wards have been neglected. 

Provide opportunities for self- 
initiated learning and give credit 
for it—One mark of the highly crea- 
tive individual is his selfstarting 
ability. Strong curiosity and ex- 
ploratory tendencies suggest that 
all, or almost all, children have 
this selfstarting ability. The prob- 
lem is to keep it alive. It is 
hindered by overly detailed super- 
vision. It is possible that too much 
reliance is placed on prescribed 
curriculums and that we need to 


make more effort to appraise and 
credit growth resulting from the 
student’s initiative. 


NONEVALUATED PERIODS 


Provide for periods of noneval- 
uated practice or learning. —We do 
not have to evaluate everything 
There need to be periods when the 
individual can learn without threats 
of being evaluated. External eval- 
uation is always a threat and 
creates a need for defensiveness. 
This makes some portion of the 
individual's experiencing or sensing 
denied to awareness. Thus, there 
is lacking the openness necessary 
to the production of new ideas. 

We find consistent validation for 
this principle in experiments con- 
ducted in the first, second, and 
third grades. It may be that on 
reaching the fourth grade a child 
is so conditioned to being evaluated 
and so dependent on external eval- 
uation that he is not released when 
told that the initial learning and 
exploratory phase is “off the rec- 
ord.” It would have to be demon- 
strated to older children that the 
practice was really “off the record,” 
before they would respond to the 
nonevaluative condition, 

The teacher, Plato, said: “What 
is honored in a country will be cul- 
tivated there.” Thus, if children are 
to be challenged to learn and think 
creatively, we must honor this kind 
of achievement. A healthy society 
and a humane education, however, 
requires that we honor all kinds of 
talent which contribute to our wel- 
fare. s 
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I mproving Relations between 


High Schools and Colleges 


Raymonp B, Fox 


In The Clearing House 


y= wide dissemination of mis- 
information concerning the “closing 
college doors” has served to fright- 
en parents, high-school administra- 
tors, teachers, and students. Im- 
Proved relations between high 
schools and colleges are urgently 
needed to dispel the many erron- 
eous impressions concerning college 
entrance requirements and to erad- 
icate unreasonable fears. 

In the past, relationships be- 
tween the high schools and col- 
leges were seldom harmonious. The 
fewer the relations between the 
two, the better, seemed to be the 
attitude on the part of both. Grad- 
ually, both high schools and col- 
leges grew to recognize that they 
were striving for the same ends 
and that achievement of goals 
would be greatly enhanced through 
Cooperation. 

The changing nature of the 
American college student is per- 
haps the major factor forcing col- 
leges to reexamine their philoso- 
phies, entrance requirements, and 
programs. 

World War II and the GI Bill 
drastically changed the nature of 
college students, giving rise to the 
Philosophy that higher education 
should provide diversified programs 
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to foster maximum growth in all 
individuals having a high-school 
diploma and wishing to attend 
college. In many colleges, this re- 
placed the philosophy that higher 
education should be regarded as a 
privilege reserved for the intellec- 
tually elite. 

With the growing awareness that 
the challenge of educating each in- 
dividual to his maximum capacity 
can best be met by mutually attack- 
ing the problem, many high schools 
and colleges have cooperatively de- 
veloped several innovations which 
appear promising: 

Employing qualitative rather 
than quantitative admission criter- 
ions. Admission criterions in the 
past generally overemphasized data 
such as grades, class rank, and 
number of units completed in spe- 
cific subject-matter areas, Criterions 
of that nature not only prescribed 
college-preparatory 
pursue in high 
school, thereby severely restricting 
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the prospective college student's 
curriculum and preventing him 
from developing his own special 
interests, but also were based on 
the fallacious assumption that 
grades, class rank, and courses in 
one high school are comparable to 
those in other high schools. 

Some colleges no longer utilize 
such quantitative admission crite- 
rions, basing their decision on the 
fact such data is often an invalid 
measure of a pupil's potential as a 
college student. They have adopted 
admission criterions which stipulate 
the qualities which prospective stu- 
dents should possess rather than 
the means by which such qualities 
should be developed. For example, 
instead of requiring four units of 
English and two units of a foreign 
language, they require a mastery 
of basic communication skills and 
proficiency in a foreign language. 

When such qualitative admission 
criterions are used, the college’s 
role is that of indicating the desir- 
able ends. The high school has 
complete freedom for experimenta- 
tion to develop whatever means it 


believes will best achieve those 
ends. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY 


Providing greater flexibility in 
entrance criterions and placement. 
Stemming from student complaints 
that much of their college work is 
duplicated in college, many col- 
leges permit students to take 
advanced - standing examinations, 
thereby enabling entering students 
to gain college credit, to be placed 


in advanced college courses, and 
eliminate undesirable duplication. 
Such examinations are now used 
widely and are growing in popu- 
larity. 

Many colleges also give exemp- 
tion examinations in general-edu- 
cation subjects. If the entering stu- 
dent passes the examinations, he is 
excused from taking the course. 
However, he is not given credit 
for courses he is excused from tak- 
ing. The advantage is that the stu- 
dent is permitted greater election 
in his college work. 

Providing greater flexibility in 
college-admission criterions usually 
results in greater reliance on test 
scores. Despite their many weak- 
nesses, standardized tests do stress 
proficiency in a subject-matter area, 
not mere accumulation of credits, 
which seems to be a step in the 
right direction. 

Improving continuity between 
high school and college. The prob- 
lem of moving students through 
different elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges with 
a minimum of overlapping and 
duplication has increased with 
growing enrolments. Because the 
improvement of continuity de- 
mands that personnel on each level 
know what is being done on the 
other level, efforts to improve com- 
munication are being made through 
more meetings between personnel 
from different levels, formation of 
committees to develop curriculum 
guides, and other similar methods. 

Informing high-school students 
of college opportunities and re- 
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quirements, Many high schools 
sponsor a precollege night for the 
purpose of providing information 
their parents con- 
cerning problems of college selec- 


and scholastic requirements for 
continuing their education. 

To be truly effective, the pre- 
college night must be followed with 
individual counseling provided by 
competent high-school counselors, 
There should be a competent full- 
time guidance Person for every 
250-300 Pupils. The guidance per- 
sonnel should 
time to keep themselves up-to-date 
on changing college admission cri- 
terions, costs, available scholar- 
ships, and loans. 


FOLLOW-up INFORMATION 


f> 
modic at best, many high schools 


report 
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also send questionnaires to all of 
their graduates who are currently 
enrolled in college, 
evaluate their high-school prepar- 
ation. Information 
manner has several weaknesses; 
however, it may prove of value in 
the improvement of curriculum and 


I recently asked students in my 
classes to list the major difficulties 
they encountered in making the 
transition from high school to col- 
lege. The following difficulties are 
ranked according to the number of 
times they were mentioned: 

Developing good study habits, 
especially ability to study inde- 
pendently, Studying for under- 
standing rather than memorization, 
Adjusting to accelerated classes and 
greater competition. Lacking prep- 
aration in writing, especially term 
papers and essay examinations, Be- 
ing unable to type. Learning how 
to take notes on lectures, Selecting 
courses. Limiting participation in 
social activities, Overcoming the 
fear of college instilled by parents 
and teachers. Understanding the 
organization of a university (course 


numbering, classes not meeting 
every day, departmentalization, 
etc), 


Some of the difficulties could 
best be prevented in high school; 
others, in the colleges. Blaming 
each other for student deficiencies 
is a nonproductive pastime, The 
importance of our goal demands 


to improve the 
high schools and 


* With Education in Washington * 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Scholarships vs. Loans.—A pref- 
erence on the part of Congress for 
student loans rather than college 
scholarships is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. Several legislative 
measures that propose to aid higher 
education are held up, at this writ- 
ing, because they would include 
undergraduate scholarships. On the 
other hand, graduate fellowships 
are generally acceptable to Con- 
gress, and those enthusiastic about 
student loans are willing to accept 
only partial repayment if the bor- 
rowers enter a specified field after 
graduation. 

To the extent that a graduate 
has his loan forgiven, he has re- 
ceived a scholarship, of course, but 
this form of scholarship appears to 
be politically palatable. Although 
at present it applies only to teach- 
ers who borrowed under the 
NDEA Student Loan Program, 
Congress is considering application 
of the same principle to a pending 
bill that would aid graduate schools 
preparing students for the health 
professions. The young physicians 
and others who borrow from the 
loan funds established under this 
bill would be forgiven half their 
loan (at the rate of 10 percent per 
year) if they practiced in a doctor- 
short community or worked for a 
government agency or nonprofit 
organization. 

This is the formula of the NDEA 
student loans. The law requires the 
institutions making the loans to 


give special consideration to stu- 
dents preparing to teach in public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
as well as to students with superior 
backgrounds in science, mathemat- 
ics, and modern foreign languages. 
In the 1960-61 school year, the 
second full year of the program's 
operation, nearly half the student 
borrowers—almost 70,000 in num- 
ber—were preparing to teach. 

As of the end of June 1961, near- 
ly 13,000 student borrowers had 
repaid about $2 million to the loan 
funds set up at colleges and uni- 
versities. This was eight times the 
amount actually due, borrowers not 
being required to start repayment } 
until one year after graduation and 
then having a decade in which to 
repay their loan plus 3 percent 
interest. Both interest and principal 
repayments go back into the Joan 
funds for the next student bor- 
rower. 

In addition to the students who 
have begun repayment, some 4,000 
have applied for partial cancella- 
tion of their loans because of full- 
time teaching service in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
The law provides for 10 percent 
cancellation of the loan for each 
year of teaching, up to half the 
total. As of June 30, 1961, the 
amount cancelled under this pro- 
vision was over $233,000. 

This total is certain to rise. There 
is talk here of amending the NDEA $ 
to provide for 100 percent cancel- 
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lation of these loans if the borrow- 
ers continue teaching for 10 years. 
The colleges, which also need 
teachers, would like the forgiveness 
provision of the law extended to 
include their young faculty people, 
And the spokesman for private 
schools are urging an amendment 
to remove what they regard as a 
discriminatory restriction of loan 
cancellation to those who enter 
public education. 


Federal Impact.—Soon after Con- 
gress convened in January 1961, 
President Kennedy met with a few 
leaders of the civil rights move- 
ment. When he told them he would 
welcome a written statement out- 
lining, point-by-point, the specific 
actions his Administration could 
take in this field, a brief memor- 
andum was drafted and forwarded 
to the President on F, ebruary 3. At 
a meeting in the White House with 
his principal advisors three days 
later, a more detailed report was 
requested of items that could be 
handled without legislation. 

In the field of education, the 
subsequent memorandum empha- 
sized federal grants for construction 
and operation and maintenance of 
local schools that are crowded by 
children of servicemen or federal 
employes. This is the politically 
Popular program of grants for “fed- 
erally impacted areas” under Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. The 11 
Southern states have received near- 
ly $90 million for school construc- 
tion since P.L, 815 was passed in 
1951. Under P.L. 874, they are re- 
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ceiving about $60 million in oper- 
ating funds for the current year. 
Civil rights leaders have long 


argued that the Administration 
should require desegregation of the 
schools receiving these federal 


funds, Under the Eisenhower Ad- 


all 


the Court’s command. But there the 
matter rested until recently, 

A few months ago, Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), the vet- 
eran Harlem Congressman who has 
risen the seniority ladder to be- 
come Chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, or- 
ganized an Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Integration in Federally Assist- 
ed Education. Rep. Dominick V, 
Daniels ( D-N.J.) is chairman. The 
new Subcommittee includes Rep. 
Edith Green (D-Ore.), a former 
teacher who is being mentioned as 
a possible successor for HEW Sec- 
retary Ribicoff, and Reps. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.), Herbert Ze- 
lenko (D-N.Y.), John H. Dent (D- 
Pa.), Ralph J. Scott (D-N.C.), 
Charles S. Joelson (D-N.J.), Peter 
Freylinghuysen, Jr. (R-NJ.), Rob- 
ert P. Griffin (R-Mich.), Peter A, 
Garland (R-Me.), and John M. 
Ashbrook (R-Ohio). 

When Secretary Ribicoff testified 
at the Subcommittee’s first public 
hearing, he opposed adding anti- 
discrimination amendments to 
pending education legislation on 
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the grounds that such amendments 
would defeat needed measures and 
thus cause more harm than good. 
Rep. Roosevelt, joined by Reps. 
Zelenko, Dent, Daniels, and Grif- 
fin, thereupon demanded that the 
Administration either withhold fi- 
nancial aid from all states, districts, 
and institutions that condoned seg- 
regation or else support legislation 
to achieve the same end. 

The Secretary—who is planning 
to run in November for a seat in 
the Senate against an incumbent, 
Sen. Prescott Bush (R-Conn.), who 
defeated him in a similar race six 
years ago—pointed out that, with- 
out publicity, he had banned seg- 
regation at NDEA-financed sum- 
mer institutes, which was one of 
the proposals suggested at the 
White House meetings early last 
year. He promised to see how 
much further his authority would 
extend, and the Subcommittee sug- 
gested that he return in two weeks 
with his answer. 


Small Steps.—Mr. Ribicoff’s sub- 
sequent reply continued a bit fur- 
ther along the path outlined in the 
memorandum submitted to the 
White House in 1961. He an- 
nounced, first, that the Department 
of Justice was exploring the pos- 
sibility of bringing a lawsuit 
against a segregated school district 
receiving funds under P.L,’s 815 or 
874, When a group of Negro ser- 
vicemen successfully sued the 
county school commission of Ruth- 
erford County, Tenn., on this very 
point a few years ago, the Defense 
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Department claimed that its regu- 
lations prohibited it from extending 
any legal assistance, although sub- 
stantial financial savings subse- 
quently accrued to the Air Force 
when it was able, as a result of the 
suit, to cease transporting colored 
pupils to another segregated school 
14 miles away. 

The Secretary then disclosed 
that, on rereading the statutes, his 
lawyers had suddenly come on 
what looked like a loop-hole. With 


respect to some 45,000 children = 


whose parents live as well as work 
on federal property, Congress had 


directed the Commissioner of Edu- — 


cation to provide schooling if “suit- 
able free public education” was not 
available. In about 45 instances in 
15 states, this clause has been in- 
voked because of geography or fis- 
cal provisions of state law. 

Henceforth, the Secretary at 


nounced, he would consider segre- — 


gated schools “unsuitable,” al- 
though he conceded that this was 
not what Congress had in mind 
when the law was originally passed 
in 1952 and that the question had 
never been considered when it was 
renewed and amended as recently 
as last year. He further pointed out 
a number of problems implicit in 
his decision: 

1. It would not affect children 
not living on federal property (the 
majority), including those whose 
parents would reside at a military 
base, for example, if sufficient 00- 
base housing were available. 

2. In some situations, very few 
children live at the federal instal- 
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lation. Would a small unsegregated 
school on the post be educationally 
superior to a large segregated 
school run by a nearby community? 

3. Even if unsegregated schools 
are provided on federal property, 
pupils are not required to attend. 
If parents then prefer to send their 
children to nearby segregated 
schools, these could continue re- 
ceiving federal funds while the on- 
post school had empty seats, unless 
Congress changed the law to apply 
the “suitability” provision to all 246 
“federally affected” school districts 
in the 11 southern states. 

4. Where a school district is 
moving toward integration, hasty 
federal action might retard the 
process, He did not envisage fed- 
eral action promoting desegrega- 
tion, although this has occurred in 
a few places, notably Pulaski Coun- 
ty, Ark. 

Nothing could be done during 
the current school year, Mr. Ribi- 
coff contended, and nothing would 
be done during the 1962-63 school 
year, during which Congress will 
be debating extension and possible 
revision of P.L.’s 815 and 874. Un- 
less Congress votes to the contrary, 
then the Secretary of HEW —who- 
ever he might be—would finally 
take action in September 1963. 

But it will not be necessary to 
wait that long to find out what the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee thinks of Secretary Ribi- 
coff’s tentative ruling. Chairman 
Powell has directed the Integration 
Subcommittee to report this month, 
on the eighth anniversary of the 
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Supreme Court's decision in Brown 
v. Board of Education. 


Bailey Bows.—Despite a series of 
public hearings and formation of 
a bipartisan committee of “big 
names,” the school assistance bill 
put forward by Rep. Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D-W.Va.) (Epucation Di- 
crest, March, p. 53) has failed to 
attract any significant degree of 
support, in Congress or out. Yet 
when Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer recent- 
ly organized the National Commit- 
tee for the Support of the Public 
Schools with some of the same “big 
names” who had supported the 
Bailey bill, the gracious Congress- 
man praised her publicly and wel- 
comed her to the fray. 

However, Mrs. Meyer's group, 
which includes former President 
Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and Alf Landon, former Republican 
candidate for President, does not 
intend to endorse or support legis- 
lation. Instead, it contemplates a 
long-range educational effort fo- 
cused on the need for adequate 
financial support of the schools. 

Congressmen who support fed- 
eral aid if it is confined to “needy 
districts” are flourishing the poll 
that the National School Boards 
Association has made of its mem- 
bers. Of the minority who returned 
the questionnaire, slightly more 
than half voted against general fed- 
eral aid. But about one-third of 
those voting affirmed that their par- 
ticular district lacked the fiscal ca- 
pacity to finance first-class educa- 
tion. Le 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Waterloo, Ia.: George W. Hohl, su- 

perintendent at Passaic, N.J., has been 

named successor to Jack M. Logan, 


retired. 

Corpus Christi, Tex.: R. L. Wil- 
liams, has announced his resignation, 
effective June 30. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.: 
William C. H. Prentice, formerly dean 
at Swarthmore College, Pa., has suc- 
ceeded the late A. Howard Meneely. 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N.C.: Ansley Cunning- 
ham Moore has been inaugurated as 
first president of this new college. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo.: Walter Pope Binns, president 
for 19 years, has announi his re- 
tirement on July 1. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
A. S. Barr, professor of education, 
will retire in July. He will continue as 
editor of the Journal of Educational 
Research and the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
Theodore J. Jenson has been named 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Allan M. West has been named di- 
rector of the NEA’s new Urban Ser- 
vices Project. 

Donald W. Robinson, chairman of 
the Social Studies department, San 
Carlos High School, Calif., has been 
named associate editor of Phi Delta 
Kappan, effective in September. 

Raymond F. Howes, a staff associ- 
ate of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and editor of Educational 
Record, has resigned to become as- 
sistant to the chancellor, University 
of California, Riverside. 


New Ford Grants 

Two recent grants announced by 
the Ford Foundation will finance 
extensive experiments to try to 
bring order to the complexities of 
college-admission problems. 

A $150,000 grant has been given 
to the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton, N.J., to enable it to 
introduce in seven states an elec- 
tronie student-record system that 
reports a student's total perform- 
ance from kindergarten through 
high school. The system, which has 
been developed during the past 
three years in Georgia, will be in- 
troduced in Arizona, Florida, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Vermont, 
and Washington. The seven-state 
test is aimed at establishing @ 
model for a national system of stu- 
dent transcripts. 

The second grant, for $125,000 
to Williams College, will finance @ 
10-year study of the achievement 
of “calculated risk” students—those 
admitted with less-than-outstanding 
grades and test scores but with 
promising qualities that defy scien- 
tific measurement. 

With the grant, Williams will 
select up to 10 percent of its fresh- 
men from students who are not out- 
standing by the conventional cri- 
terions for college admissions but 
who show strength in other ways: 
The college will study the aca 
demic and career achievements of 
such students for 10 years and com- 
pare their records with those of a 
control group of students admitted 
on the usual grounds of academic 
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achievement. The aim will be to 
discover broader criterions for col- 
lege admissions than grades and 
test scores. 

The Ford Foundation also has 
announced a grant of $3.5 million 
to the Oregon State Department of 
Education and $750,000 to the 
University of California, Los An- 
geles, for improved patterns in the 
preparation of school teachers. The 
Oregon grant is aiming at a state- 
wide school-improvement program 
as well as improved teacher educa- 
tion. 

Another series of grants, totaling 
$1,535,000 has been given to five 
universities for experiments to re- 
cruit students for college-teaching 
careers. The recipients are: Univer- 
sity of Arizona, University of Den- 
ver, University of Georgia, South- 
em Methodist University, and Tu- 
lane University. 


U.S. College in Europe 

Tue first private American college 
in Europe, the American College in 
Paris, will open next September. 

The nonprofit, accredited college 
will offer a two-year liberal-arts 
curriculum to the sons and daugh- 
ters of U.S. families residing in Eu- 
rope and to a limited number of 
European students. 

Officials of the new college said 
the institution was established to 
“solve the difficult problem facing 
the American student who wants 
to start his college career in Europe 
and transfer at a later date to a 
good university in the U.S.” The 
Student body will be drawn from 
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the 4,000 or so Americans gradu- 
ating annually from private and 
public secondary schools in Eu- 
rope. 

The faculty of the new colle e 
will be drawn principally Pani 
American professors who are or 
have been teaching in U.S. univer. 
sities, the officials said. 


Pay Board Members? 

Suoutp school-board members be 
paid a salary? This question is be. 
ing discussed now as a result of 
legislation under consideration jy, 
Massachusetts and a statement by 
a retiring president of the Chicago 
board of education. 

The Massachusetts proposal 
would alter state law to permit 
school committee members to be 

id. 

William G. Caples, the former 
president of the Chicago board, 
said that most board members find 
it difficult to devote sufficient time 
to school business and also hold 
their regular jobs. As a solution, 
Caples recommended that a study 
be made to determine the feasibil- 
ity of paying salaries and to ascer- 
tain how, if this were done, the 
positions could be free of politics, 

Arguments both for and against 
the proposal are being heard. A 
recent U.S. Office of Education 
study shows that most educators 
and board members do not favor 
compensation. 


Unesco and Technology 
Tue establishment of demonstra- 
tion centers in various parts of the 


world to enable educators and edu- 
cational officials to see how new 
techniques—radio, television, films, 
electronic computers, teaching ma- 
chines—can be applied to school 


The 10-day meeting in March 
was attended by educators and 
telecommunications experts from 
15 countries. 

The participants felt that demon- 
stration centers are needed before 
such new techniques can revolu- 
tionize education to any extent. 
Even though they foresaw pupils 
in the future learning by machine, 
receiving their marks from comput- 
ers, watching lectures on television, 
and tuning in on a language course 
broadcast from a satellite in outer 
space, the experts emphasized that 
these changes are not just around 
the corner. 

The demand for education, the 
meeting stressed, is so enormous 
that all traditional methods must 
still be employed as well. 


West Virginia Law 

West Vircrnta has passed what is 
believed to be the first legislation 
in the nation’s history designed to 
require special occupational train- 
ing for unemployed boys in the 16- 
17 age bracket leaving school with- 
out a high-school diploma. 

The new drop-out law, designed 
by Phares E. Reeder, executive sec- 
retary of the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, establishes a pilot 
project for a one-country tryout in 
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the state in the summer of 1962 
If the pilot program succeeds, it 
will be developed on a broader 
scale. 


Changes and Trends 

A RECENT survey of secondary- 
school principals by Education 
USA editors, reveals that individual 
programing for students, relating 
studies to student abilities and fu- 
ture needs, is the most important 
change now occurring in the sec- 
ondary field. 

The single, most prevalent trend 
in the field is team teaching. And 
the major task of secondary-school 
principals today is keeping and im- 
proving on the balanced program 
of a comprehensive high school, 
despite pressures from the college- 
oriented and problems from the 
growing number of potentially un- 
employed youth. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
May 20-23, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Portland, Ore. 


DATES oF THE Cominc Montus: 

June 26-29, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 8-12, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Denver. 

Oct. 12-17, Department of Rural 
Education and Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Oct. 15-19, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Dallas, Tex. 

Noy. 21-24, National Council for 
Social Studies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 23-24, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Chicago, Ill. * 
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—==== New Educational Materials =====— 
School Organiza- hoe a age proposals for a new 


tion: Purposes, Patterns, Per- 
spective. Washington, D.C.: 


E 
AA 
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Srfati 
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Education and the Common 
Good; A Moral Philosophy of 


the Curriculum. Philip H. 
Phenix. New York: H & 
Brothers, 1962. Pp. 271. $4.00. 
“The central of all educa- 
tion,” says Dr. “should be the 
transformation of from the life 
of selfcentered desire to.that of de- 


are centered around his 


in contemporary . 
invitation to integral think- 
tion. 


Rodger Swearingen. Boston: 
Houghton-Miflin, 1962. Pp. x 
+ 278. $232 cloth; $132 


information Saa 

Except for a minimum of back- 

ground material encountered with the 

chapter topics, the content emphasizes 

present-day events, people, and polit- 
ical 


Rodger Swearingen is director, 
Soviet-Asian Studies Center, Univer- 
sity of Southem California. 


Orner MarTeRIALs RECEIVED 
ELEMENTARY 

The New Basic Readers (“Sixties” 
Edition). Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and y, 1962. Series includes: 
In pre-reading level, We Read Pic- 
tures, We Read More Pi and 
Before We Read, $.68, $.68, and $.72; 
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in pre-primer level, Sally, Dick, and 
Jane, Fun with Our Family, and Fun 
Wherever We Are, $.68, $.72, and 
$.76, respectively; in junior primer 
level, The New Guess Who, $1.56; 
and in primer level, Fun with Our 
Friends, $1.72. Teachers editions also 
available. 

Tekla’s Easter. Lillian Budd, Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1962. Pp. 58. $2.95. 

Phonics for Children. Agnese Di- 
neen Mitchell. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1962. Pp. 62. $2.00. 

French in the Elementary School; 
Five Years’ Experience, Harold B. 
Dunkel and Roger A. Pillet. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1962. Pp. 160. $3.75. 

How to Help Your Child in Grade 
School Science. Frieda E. Van Atta. 
New York: Random House, 1962. Pp. 
x + 372. $5.95. 

Jorge el Curioso (Curious George). 
H. A. Rey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1962. Pp. 57. $3.00. The 
well-known story translated in Span- 
ish for young readers by Pedro Villa 
Fernandez. 


SECONDARY 

Teaching about Communism. Ed- 
ited by Louis J. Rubin. Pp. 322. Avail- 
able from Ventura County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Court House, 
Ventura, Calif. $3.50. A resource 
guide for teachers. 

Southern High Schools and Jobless 
Youth. Samuel P. Wiggins. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Center for Southern Educa- 
tion Studies, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1962. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

Experimental Chemistry for Boys 
and Experimental Biology for Boys. 
Morris Goran. New York: John F. 
Rider Publisher, Inc., 1962. Pp. 144 
each. $3.45 each, 

Ohio, the Buckeye State. (Second 
Edition.) William R. Collins. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xiv + 370. 


Modern Algebra: Structure and 
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Method, Book 1. Mary P. Dolciani, 
Simon Berman, and Julius Freilich. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1962. Pp. xi + 552. $4.68. 

Principles and Practices of Second- 
ary Education. (Second Edition.) 
Vernon E. Anderson and William T. 
Gruhn. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1962. Pp. viii + 513. 
$6.75. 


COLLEGE 

Preparing for College Study. Nor- 
man A. Fedde. New Haven, Conn.: 
Readers Press, Inc., 1962. Pp. 155. 
$1.75. 

The World Role of Universities. 
Edward W. Weidner. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1962. Pp. xii + 366. $6.95. 

The Education of Historians in the 
United States. Dexter Perkins and 
John L. Snell. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xiii + 244. $4.95, 

The University and Community 
Education. Kenneth Haygood. Chica- 
go: Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 1962. Pp. vii 
+ 57. 

College Students Live Here: A 
Study of College Housing. Harold C. 
Riker and Frank G. Lopez. New York: 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Inc., 1961. 

A General Pattern for American 
Public Higher Education. T. R. 
McConnell, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1962. Pp. xi + 
198. $5.95. 


GUIDANCE 

Planning Your School Life, Plan- 
ning Your Life’s Work, and Planning 
Your Future. Raymond N. Hatch, 
Morgan D. Parmenter, and Buford 
Stefflre. Bloomington, Il.: McKnight 
& McKnight Publishing Company, 
1962. Pp. 79, 95, and 79. $1.00, $1.20, 
and $1.00, respectively. A series of 
three guidebooks for group guidance 


activities. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


f How to Get into College and Stay 
There. Edited by Esther E. Diamond. 
_ Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1962. Pp. 89. $1.25. 
Nurses and Other Hospital Person- 
nel; Their Earning and Employment 
‘ Conditions. Pamphlet Six, Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. De ent of Labor. 
Pp. 43. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. $.25. 
= School Subjects and Jobs. John H. 
Brochard. Our World of Work. Sey- 
mour L. Wolfbein and Harold Gold- 
stein. Finding Part-Time Jobs. S. 
Norman Feingold and Harold List. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
~ Inc., 1962. Pp. 48 each. $.50 each. 
Three new guidance series booklets. 


GENERAL 


The Planning of Change; Reading 
in the Applied Behavioral Sciences. 
Edited by Warren G. Bennis, Ken- 

$ neth D. Benne, and Robert Chin. New 

ork: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Ino, 1962. Pp. xiii + 781. $8.50. 

The School Librarian; Human Re- 

£ lations Problems. Jack J. Delaney. 

3 Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String 
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Press, Inc., 1962. Pp. x + 183. $4.50. 

Evaluating Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion. Harry L. Miller and Christine 
H. McGuire. Chicago: Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
1962. Pp. x + 184. 

American Catholic Dilemma; An 
Inquiry into the Intellectual Life. 
Thomas F. O'Dea. New York: New 
American Library, 1962. Pp. 144. 
$.60. A Mentor Omega book. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. (Eleventh Edition.) Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1962. Pp. 278. $1.50. 

Health Education. (Fifth Edition.) 
Edited by Bernice R. Moss, Warren 
H. Southworth and John Lester Rei- 
chert. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1961. Pp. xi 
+ 429. $5.00. Designed as a guide 
for teachers and a text for teacher 
education. 

World History Countdown. A 14’ 
x 2’ panel showing, in chronological 
arrangement, the major events in the 
history of civilization from 3300 B.C. 
to 1961. Available from Lifetronics 
Research, Box 651, Rancho Sante Fe, 
Calif. $9.95. 
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Adams, Don, and Mamoru Oshiba. 
, Japanese Education — After the 
Americans Left. Nov, 19. 
Aden, Carlin. Norms and Progress. 
Mar, 41. 
- Allen, Hugh, Jr. Science-Career Mo- 
= tivation—Does It Last? Mar, 35. 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. Our 
Land-Grant Colleges. Mar, 50. 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
Teacher Disclosure of Information 
about Students. Jan, 29. 


1962 


Ashby, Lloyd W. Don’t Lose Local 
Control—by Default. Oct, 22. 

Austin, David B. External Tests and 
the Junior-High School. April, 24. 

Ausubel, David P. Learning by Dis- 
covery: Rationale and “Mystique.” 
Mar, 15. 


Bailey, Thomas D. The Folklore of 
Local Control. Feb, 15. 

Barnes, Donald L., and Charles D. 
Shipman. Teacher Certification. Jan, 
6. 
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Baynham, Dorsey, and J. 
Trump. Staff Utilization a 


We Teaching Reading? Dec, 47. 
Blough, Glenn O. 

Science gb ae Mar, 47. 
Brickman, William W. Ethics, Exam- 

inations, and Education. Mar, 11. 
Brid Charles M., Jr. Statistics for 

Selected 


- School Stu- 
dents. Nov, 52. 

Brinkman, Albert R. Now It’s the Un- 
graded School. Oct, 5. 

Brown, Kenneth E., and Daniel W. 
Snader. Training Teachers for the 
New Mathematics. Nov, 37. 

Brogan, Peggy. New Mathematics? 


For What air sag April, 41. 
Bruell, Edwin. Papelback Comes 


John A. Stoops, 

R. Johnson. Summer 
Programs for Students and Teach- 
ers. Nov, 26. 

Carr, Robert W. Lecture Method in 
the Junior-High School. Mar, 42. 
Carrigan, Patricia M. Implications of 
a Chemical Theory of Reading 

Disability. Feb, 47. 

Carter, Richard F., and William G. 
Savard. A Study of Voter Turnout. 
Jan, 16. 

Castaldi, Basil. New Dimensions in 
Plant Planning. Mar, 5. 

Chambers, M. M. Advice to Volun- 


bs Coordinating Agencies, Sept, 


Chase, Francis S. Reading in the Next 
Decade. May, 15. 
Christensen, Harold T. Adolescence: 


Madness, Mystery, or Milestone? 
Nov, 29. 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Recommendations for Eco- 
nomic Education. April, 46. 


Dean, Stuart E. Team Teaching: A 
Review. Dec, 21. 

Dewar, John A. When Teachers Help 
Plan the Curriculum. Dec, 30. 
Drummond, Harold D. Team Teach- 

ing: An Assessment. Feb, 5. 
Dulles, Robert J. The Myth of Under- 
achievement. Feb, by 

er, J. Pope, and Clement E. Von- 
TES The Demise/Vitality of the 
Homeroom. Nov, 46. 


Eash, Maurice J. Grouping: What 
Have We Learned? Sept, 25. 


Fattu, Nicholas A. Effectiveness—an 
Elusive Quality. Jan, 24. 

Fay, Leo, Thomas Horn, and Con- 
stance McCullough. Preparing Chil- 
dren to Use Reference Books. Feb, 
39. 

Forsdale, Louis. Is TV Accessible? 
Mar, 25. 

Foshay, Arthur W. A Proposal. Noy. 
5 


Fox, Raymond B. Improving Relations 
between High Schools and Col- 
leges. May, 49. 

Franzen, Carl G. F. The Importance 
of Subject Matter. May, 19. 

Frazier, Alexander. Improving the | 
Learning Situation. Nov, 16. 


Gabbard, Hazel, James Taylor, and 
Lillian Gore. Planning Schools for 
Young Children. Sept, 50. 

Garber, Lee O. How the Courts Are 
Changing the Educational Scene: 
April, 11. 

Gates, Arthur I. Are Youngsters Better 
Readers Today? Nov, 49. 

- Teaching Machines in Per- 
spective. Jan, 9, 

Gill, Clark C. Indefinite Quantitativ' 
Concepts. Jan, 37, 

Golber, Leonard M. Grade 
Tests, May, 22, 

Goodlad, John, Promisin, 
in Nongraded Schools. 


Practice: 
ct, 8. 
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Gore, Lillian, James Taylor, and 
Hazel Gabbard. Planning Schools 
for Young Children. Sept, 50. 

Grambs, Jean, Clarence Noyce, Frank- 
lin Patterson, and John Robertson. 
The Junior-High School of the Fu- 
ture. by 15. 

Greer, th S. Human Relations in 
Supervision. April, 21. 


Hammond, Sarah Lou. Grouping 
Practices. Mar, 22. 

Handlin, Oscar. Live Students and 
Dead Education. Dec, 1. 

Harnett, Arthur L. Health Education 
in Secondary Schools. Feb, 50. 

Hefferman, Helen. The Elementary- 
School Library. April, 52. 

Hoppock, Anne. Team Teaching: 
Form without Substance. Sept, 9. 

Fom, Thonis, Constance McCul- 
ou; Leo Fay. Preparin 
Children to Use Bika Books 
Feb, 39. 

Hutchinson, Joseph C. Teaching 

_ Techniques in the Language Labor- 

l atory. Mar, 38. 

Hyman, Lawrence. Adapting Mathe- 
matics Instruction for the Talented. 
May, 38. 


Ibeling, Frederick W. The Value of 
Supplementary Phonics Instruction. 


ar, 44. 
ltken, William, and Frances A. Mul- 
len. The Value of Special Classes 
for the Mentally Handicapped. 

= Oct, 46. 


Bros, T. W. The Use of Unknowns. 

Oct, 43. 

Jensen, Gale. Dangers of Too Much 

_ Administration. Jan, 13. 

Johnson, Donovan A., and Theodore 
E. Kellogg. Mathematics in the 
Secondary School. Dec, 43. 

Johnson, Frank R., Gloria Cammarota, 
and John A. Stoops. Summer Pro- 

_ grams for Students and Teachers. 
Nov, 26. 

lohnson, Mauritz, Jr. The Rise and 
Fall of Life Adjustment. Sept, 6. 
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. Solving the “Mess in Marks.” 
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Kandel, I. L. Liberal Education and 
b ag Oct, 15. 

Theodore E., and Donovan 
ig, Soha Mathematics in the 
Secondary School. Dec, 43. 

Kerins, Francis J. The Academic Con- 
Men. Sept, 32. 

Kerlinger, Fred N. The Perennial 
Board of Education Member. Feb, 


9. 
Ketcham, Warren A. Education Prob- 
lems Common to Great Britain and 


Kilbourn, Baert W. Arene ov 
vision and the Tı u- 
cation. Dec, 40. aiá 

Kumpf, Carl H. Social Promotion. 
Sept, 12. 


Lagemann, John Kord. Let's Abolish 
Q Tests. Feb, 1. 

Lewis, Gertrude. Common Elements 
of Effective Learning Environ- 
ments. Sept, 22. 

Lichtenberger, Allen R. Standard Ed- 
ucatii Termin . Oct, 34. 
Lieberman, Myron. Battle for 
New York City’s Schools. Dec, 13. 

. The Influence of Teachers’ 
Organizations. Nov, 9. 

Lindberg, Lucille. Learning through 
Searching. Jan, 42. 

Logan, Edgar. Divide the Load, Mul- 
tiply the Learning. Oct, 43. 

Lumsden, Robert. Dictation Machines 
for Theme Correction. Feb, 42. 

Lund, F. Edward. Education for 
“Realization.” April, 37. 


MacKenzie, Gordon N. Role of the 
Supervisor. Jan, 19. 

Mackintosh, Helen K. Language Arts 
in the Elementary School. April, 49. 

MacPeek, Walter. Lights Are On in 
Flint’s Schools. Sept, 31. 

Mallery, David. A Humanities Course 
for All Seniors. Sept, 35. 
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Marshall, Max S. A Letter to Virginia. 
Oct, 32 


Matthews, Howard A. The Courts and 
Married Students. April, 14. 

Maslow, Will. tion: The 
Northern Problem. 17. 

McCormally, John. The Root of Op- 
position to Federal Support. Dec, 
32. 


McCullough, Constance, Leo Fay, 
and Thomas Horn. Preparing Chil- 
dren to Use Reference Books. Feb, 
39. 


McDonald, Arthur S. Poor Readers in 
High School and College. Oct, 40. 

McGrath, Earl J., and Charles H. 
Russell. Too Much Emphasis on 
“Methods” Courses? Oct, 25. 

McKinney, Brian C. What Went 
Wrong? Jan, 32. 

McNally, Harold J. Theory and Prac- 
tice in Administration. Mar, 18. 
Merrill, Frances E. Elementary- 

School Typing. April, 44. ~ 

Mersand, soe § What Has Hap- 
pened to Written Composition? 
Sept, 44. ` 

Miel, Alice. Social Studies with a 
Difference. Jan, 45. 

Miller, William C. The Instructional 
Materials Center. Oct, 44. 

Mills, Annice L., and Ralph W. Tyler. 
What Is Cooperative Education? 
Dec, 38. 

Minow, Newton N. Our Common 
Goal: A Nationwide ETV System. 
May, 12. $ 

Mueller, Klaus. The Army Language 
School. Jan, 48. 

Mullen, Frances A., and William 
Itken. The Value of Special Classes 
a vi Mentally Handicapped. 

ct, 46. 


NEA Research Bulletin. Retirement 
Systems: 1961 Statistics, Mar, 32. 

+ Why Few School Systems 

Use Merit Ratings. Oct, 37. 

Newton, David E. The Problem- 
Solving Approach. Feb, 30. 

Nisbet, Stanley. Boarding School No. 
15 in Moscow. Jan, 22. 


Nordberg, Robert B. What Teaching 
Machines Can and Cannot Do. 
Dec, 10. 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secon Schools. Ten Years 
of Educational Television. Sept, 28. — 

Noyce, Clarence, Jean Grambs, Frank- 
lin Patterson, and John Robertson. 
The Junior-High School of the Fu- 
ture. Sept, 15. 


Ohles, John F. The 
School. Feb, 27. 

Ojemann, Ralph H. Discipline for 
Adolescents. May, 32.. 

Oshiba, Mamoru, and Don Adams, 
Japanese Education — After the 
Americans Left. Nov, 19. 

Overview. Are Americans 
Testing? Nov, 13. 

. A Refuge among the Ruins. 

Dec, 24. 

. Your Right-Hand Man. April, 


Laboratory 


Over- 


27. 


Palmer, Orville. The Objective Test- 
ing of English Composition. Nov, 
34 


Parker, Franklin. The Case of Harold 
Rugg. Feb, 32. 

Patterson, Franklin, Jean Grambs, 
Clarence Noyce, and John Robert- 
son. The Junior-High School of the 
Future. Sept, 15. 

Postman, Neil. The Special Television 
Class Assignment. Dec, 50. 

Pressey, Sidney L. Unresolved Teach- 
ing-Machine Problems. May, 1. 

Price, G. Baley. Progress in Mathe- 
matics. Feb, 20. 

Punke, Harold H. The Church-State 
School Problem. Oct, 19. 


Rainey, Bill G. Why Write for Pro- 
fessional Publications? Oct, 30. 

Rice, Arthur H. Religion: Its Rela- 
tion to Public Education. Sept, 1. 

Robertson, John, Jean Grambs, Frank- 
lin Patterson, and Clarence Noyce. 
The Junior-High School of the Fu- 
ture. Sept, 15. 
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mson, Donald W., Democracy Is 
for Children, Oct, 28. 

. Teachers and the Education 

Cont « May, 8. 

= The Teache 4 ts Take a Birch- 


1 
ey. Elementary-School 
24 


F r 
enry C., Jr. Technology and 
. Nov, 1. 
Nancy. Music Creativity in 
e Elementary School. May, 44. 
tussell, Charles H, and Earl J. 
M Too Much Emphasis on 
} ” Courses? Oct, 25. 
Ruth , Beverly, Jımior-High 
Girls and the Feminine Role. Sept, 
38. 


ing. 
* Rosen, 


`i 
Juan, H. Why Latin First? Jan, 
40. 


Savard, William G., and Richard F. 
Carter. A Study of Voter Tumout. 
Jan, 16. 
ool Boards. A Lesson from New 
* Yoik. Nov, 32, : 
School Management. A- Guide to Lan- 
+ guage Laboratories. Oct, 11. 
. How a Little Money Can 
Make Big News. Jan, 34. 
Sellen, Robert W. Three Questions 
` about Liberal Education, May, 40. 
Shipman, Charles D., and Donald L. 
Barnes. Teacher Certification’ Jan, 


J. 6 

Smith, Nila Banton. What Have We 
_ Accomplished in Reading? Sept, 40. 
Snader, Daniel, W., and Kenneth E. 
Brown. Training Teachers for the 
New Mathematics. Nov, 37. 
Stegall Carries Linguistics and I. 

> 50. 


“Stolurow, Lawrence M. Teaching 

Machines—Fad or Fixture? Dec, 6, 

Stoops, John A., Gloria Cammarota, 

and Frank R. Johnson. Summer 

E Programs for Students and Teach- 

© ers: Nov, 26. 

=) Szabo, Lester J. Team Teaching for 
Í Honors Students. Jan, 27. 

i: Taylor, Harold. Kilpatrick and the 
“Progressive Idea.” Mar, 1. 

. The Whole Child: A Fresh 

Look. April, 6. 


Taylor, James, Lillian » and 
azel Gabbard. PI Schools 


for Young Children, Sept, 50. 

Thomas, Maurice J. Education of the 
Majority. Dec, 27. 

Tickton, Sidney G. Another Look at 
Teaching Salaries, Nov, 23. 

~ Rewarding Creative Think- 
ing. May, 46. 

Torrence, E, Paul. Problems of Highly 
Creative Children. Nov, 40, 

Trachtman, Gilbert M. Should Par- 
ents Know the Results of Intelli- 
gence Tests? April, 18, 

Trump, J. Lloyd, and Dorsey Bayn- 
ham. Staff Utilization in the School, 
Oct, 1. 

Twiford, Don D., and Frank E. Well- 
man. Evaluation of Guidance Pro- 
grams through Studies of Students. 
Dec, 53. 

Tyler, I. Keith. Sharing Teaching with 
Television. May, 29, 

Tyler, Ralph W., and Annice L. Mills, 
What is Cooperative Education? 
Dec, 38. 


Van Til, William. Is Progressive Edu- 
cation Obsolete? May, 4. 

Victor, Edward. Why Are Elementary- 
School Teachers Reluctant to Teach 
Science? Jan, 51. 

Von Haden, H. I. Is a Teaching Con- 
tract a One-Way Street? April, 32. 

Vontress, Clement E., and J. Po 
Dyer. The Demise/Vitality of the 
Homeroom. Nov, 46. 


Wegener, Frank C. Whitehead’s Im- 
plied Philosophy of School and 
Society. Mar, 28, 

Wellman, Frank E., and Don D. 
Twiford. Evaluation of Guidance 
Programs through Studies of Stu- 
dents. Dec, 53. 

Widel, Denzil E, Some Questions on 
Teaching Foreign Languages. Feb, 
36 


Winchell, Donald E, Com nuilsory 
High-School Education and the Na- 
tional Interest. April, 30, 

Winthrop, eo High-School Grad- 
uates on Trial. April, 34. 

Withers, Samuel. Creativity in Eng- 
lish — A Dissent. Sept, 47. 


Mr. School Administrator — 


Are your associates aware of the new tre s 
and developments in education to heip vou 
give the best possible education for a ir 
students? Are they well enough informe- on 
the educational problems of today solt >y 
can give you the assistance and cooperatic 1 
you need? 


You know that when i 

® Your school board e@ Your assistants 
© Your supervisors © Your principa! 

© Yes, even your teachers through 

their teachers’ libraries 

keep abreast of current educational ide 
problems, the better will be their unders: 
ing of your problems. 
But their time is limited, too—as yours is AS 
a subscriber, you know the value of THE EDU- 
CATION DIGEST in keeping you up-to-date 
with a minimum amount of time. If can do ihe 
same for your key personnel. 


So, to help your associates help you, 


Take advantage of our offer for bulk subscrip- 
tions—special group rates for multiple copies 
mailed to the same address: 


5 to 9 copies $4:50 Pes subscription 
10 to 19 copies $4.00 subscription 
20 to 49 copies $3.5 i per subscription 
50 or more copies $3.00 per subscription 

Mail in your order now so they will start 
getting copies when school starts in September 


a Circulation Department S 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


416 Longshore Drive Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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